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FOREWORD 

This  ordered  study  of  realities  in  the  great  capital  of  the 
Orient  will  serve  to  bring  its  ongoing  life  within  range  of  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  constructors. 
It  clears  away  much  of  what  has  seemed  to  be  inscrutable.  It 
brings  surprise  not  so  much  by  what  is  strange  as  by  the 
essentially  familiar  human  lineaments  which  it  discloses.  It  offers 
many  interesting  points  for  comparison  with  western  ways.  The 
student  of  social  evolution  will  find  the  like  of  many  ethical 
and  industrial  institutions  and  customs  as  they  flourished  at 
various  stages  of  European  history.  If  we  can  believe  that  a 
nation  can  progress  without  a  military  front,  and  can  pass  from 
the  gild  system  over  into  a  cooperative  form  of  industry,  here 
is  the  beginning  of  the  method.  Some  of  the  right  starting  points 
are  set  out  for  what  may  be  the  most  momentous  racial  develop- 
ment of  the  third  millennium  of  the  Christian  era,  as  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  of  the  second. 

It  is  certain  that  this  presentation,  with  the  organization  of 
forces  to  which  its  preparation  has  already  led,  will  find  a  clear 
and  sure  welcome  from  the  increasing  number  of  modem-minded 
leaders  in  the  organized  life  of  the  Chinese  cities  upon  whcmi, 
whether  as  officials  or  private  citizens,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
nation  so  largely  depends.  The  preparation  of  the  study  itself 
has  opened  the  way  in  Peking  for  new  common  interests  among 
many  organizations  and  many  kinds  of  people ;  and  its  inevitable 
indications  must  lead  to  many  more  of  such  new  common  under- 
standings and  enterprises  as  will  make  a  basis  not  only  for  local 
well  being  but  for  that  national  coherence  upon  which  the  future 
of  the  four  hundred  millions  so  largely  depends. 

The  Survey  comes  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  exigency  and 
potency.  The  broad  wave  of  the  new  learning  is  spreading  over 
the  land.  The  first  fruits  of  modem  education,  in  the  impartation 
of  which  America  has  had  so  large  and  fine  a  share,  are  beginning 
to  be  apparent  and  influential.  The  present  patient,  luminous 
disclosure  of  opportunity  of  many  sorts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  for  equipping  them  with  more  of  the 
resources  of  life,  must  give  not  a  few  clues  to  a  new  generation 
of  educated  young  men  and  women  with  a  zest  for  patriotism 
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of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  at  this  moment  camiot  present  the 
equal. 

Those  who  have  prepared  the  Survey  have  worked  in  the 
light  of  a  peculiar  and  well  justified  confidence.  They  know  that 
Qiina  is  in  the  deepest  need  of  that  to  which  this  diagnosis 
should  lead ;  and  they  know  equally  well  that  a  great  part  of  the 
capable  leadership  of  the  Chinese  people  not  only  is  conscious  of 
the  need,  but  is  ready  to  welcome  right-minded  help  from  the 
West  in  meeting  it.  It  is  indeed  a  moving  experience  to  find  how 
simply  and  ingenuously  the  friendly  and  informed  American 
overture  is  received  by  the  best  of  the  Chinese. 

Suq)risingly  often  this  recognition  of  need  goes  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  motive  as  the  power  through  which 
the  need  can  be  met  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  introduction 
of  well  considered  social  work  into  the  missionary  program  in 
China  represents  the  next  step  in  the  strategy  of  a  cause  before 
which  lies  an  available  opportunity  comparable  to  that  which 
was  presented  by  the  later  Roman  Empire.  These  pages  suggest 
the  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  mission 
staffs,  their  eagerness  to  adapt  every  working  principle  and  method 
to  the  spirit  and  habit  of  the  country,  to  join  hands  with  every 
person  of  good  will,  and  to  go  to  the  help  of  all  who  are  burdened. 
Readers  of  this  book  will  begin  to  appreciate  Professor  Ross's 
estimate  of  the  American  missionaries  in  China :  "picked,  trained 
men,  equal  in  character  and  learning  to  any  body  of  apostles  that 
ever  carried  a  faith  to  an  alien  people."* 

The  htunan  reconstruction  of  China  must  engage  a  varied 
leadership:  missionaries  who,  deeply  convinced,  may  return  for 
special  study  and  preparation ;  new  recruits  from  among  trained 
social  workers  in  America  who  shall  feel  that  they  serve  their 
own  country  none  the  less  in  going  as  its  representatives  in  a 
great  moral  adventure ;  established  Chinese  citizens,  and  especially 
Christian  laymen  who  shall  come  to  have  concrete,  living  ex- 
perience of  the  meaning  of  their  faith ;  above  all,  Chinese  students, 
men  and  women,  in  American  colleges  and  in  those  several  spirited 
reproductions  of  them  which  are  being  built  up  in  China.  The 
Survey  represents  one  example,  of  many  that  might  be  given,  to 
show  that  such  different  approaches  are  already  leading  into  a 
common  loyalty.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  all  of  these 
types  of  persons  are  already  joined  together  in  a  project  for  cen- 
tralizing the  study  of  social  conditions  and  preparation  for  social 
work  for  Peking  in  the  noble  universi^  which  is  being  built  up 
by  the  united  Christian  forces  in  the  capital  city. 

*  The  Changing  Chinese,  p.  258L 
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The  great  btunanitarian  demands  of  Europe  upon  America 
are  subsiding.  The  awakened  instinct  for  world  service  must 
not  and  will  not  subside.  China  is  calling.  The  vastest  of  the 
republics  is  in  the  making.  The  United  States  has  proudly 
espoused  the  duty  of  protecting  China.  She  must  above  all  be 
protected  from  within. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 


PREFACE 

"People  often  say  that  they  are  talking  against  a  background 
of  facts.  In  China  there  is  no  background  and  there  are  no  facts." 
So  says  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  after  forty-seven  years'  resi- 
dence in  China,  and  it  takes  only  a  slight  experience  to  make  one 
believe  that  Dr.  Smith  is  correct.  There  is  a  wealth  of  generality 
concerning  things  Chinese  but  very  little  detail.  It  was  with  the 
hope  of  supplying  some  of  this  missing  detail  that  this  survey  was 
undertaken.  But  how  to  get  the  facts  ?  General  observation  had 
been  used  with  the  above  result.  The  survey  method  had  been 
successful  in  American  cities,  but  so  far  as  we  could  find  no  one 
had  ever  tried  to  use  this  method  in  studying  an  oriental  city. 
Can  it  be  used  in  a  Chinese  city?  Will  the  people  answer  cor- 
rectly the  many  questions  that  will  have  to  be  asked  ?  In  the  past 
the  Chinese  have  been  suspicious  of  the  foreigner  and  all  his 
ways.  It  used  to  be  a  superstition  that  it  was  bad  luck  to  give 
information  concerning  your  family  or  business  to  a  stranger  or 
even  to  a  government  official.  But  do  these  conditions  still  pre- 
vail ?  Haven't  the  many  changes  of  the  past  years  made  it  possible 
for  foreigners  to  use  successfully  a  foreign  method  in  making  a 
study  of  a  far  eastern  city?  These  were  the  questions  that  we 
faced  as  we  considered  making  a  survey  of  Peking.  However, 
the  thought  of  making  a  study  of  the  temple  and  palace  filled, 
walled  city  that  had  been  the  capital  of  the  old  Chinese  Empire 
and  was  still  the  center  of  Chinese  political  and  educational  life 
made  the  experiment  seem  worth  while  even  though  it  might 
secure  only  a  small  amount  of  information. 

Peking  was  chosen  for  study  because  it  is  the  capital  of  China 
and  the  center  of  so  much  Chinese  life ;  because,  if  we  should  be 
successful,  our  experiment  would  probably  have  a  nation-wide 
influence  and  the  chances  of  success  seemed  to  be  better  there 
than  in  any  other  Chinese  city.  In  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin 
and  some  of  the  other  treaty  ports,  the  people  had  perhaps  had 
more  contact  with  foreigners  than  in  Peking,  but  those  could 
hardly  be  called  Chinese  cities.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  true  of  Peking  is  not  necessarily  true  of 
other  parts  of  China.  Conditions  are  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Peking  survey  in  its  inception  was  very  frankly  an  experi- 
ment, though  one  or  two  small  studies,  one  of  the  labor  gilds  in 
Hangchow,  Chekiang,  and  the  other  of  some  ricksha  coolies  in 
Peking,  made  us  feel  certain  that  we  could  secure  some  informa- 
tion in  three  or  four  fields.  It  was  such  an  experiment  that  it 
could  not  command  either  a  large  budget  or  a  large  staff.  We 
could  not  ask  that  other  people  be  released  from  their  regular 
work  to  assist  in  it  and  even  we  could  not  give  our  entire  time  to 
it.  All  expenses  had  to  be  met  privately  except  for  one  contribu- 
tion of  $ioo.  The  work  was  done,  however,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Peking  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Princeton  University  Center  in  China. 

In  making  the  survey  we  found  the  foreigners  interested  and 
glad  to  cooperate  and  the  Chinese  most  willing  to  give  us  detailed 
information  concerning  the  various  phases  of  their  life.  Officials 
gave  us  every  opportunity  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  and  access  to  much  of  their  information  concern- 
ing the  city.  Business  men  and  others  answered  numerous  de- 
tailed questionnaires.  As  the  work  progressed  we  found  fields 
opening  to  us  that  originally  we  had  not  planned  to  attempt 
More  and  more  people  were  enlisted  to  help  in  gathering  data  and 
it  seemed  best  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  survey  and  extend  the 
time  for  its  completion.  Field  work  started  in  September,  1918, 
and  was  finally  completed  in  December,  1919. 

It  was  evident  from  the  start  that,  aside  from  special  calls  and 
interviews,  we  personally  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  great 
amount  of  field  work,  and  that  most  of  the  material  would  have 
to  be  gathered  by  Chinese  investigators  working  with  question- 
naires. We  were  fortunate  in  securing  as  our  chief  field  workers, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Chen,  an  American  returned  student,  who  had  been  in 
business  in  Peking  and  was  in  close  touch  with  the  industrial  life 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Liang  Tsai  Chih,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
local  Board  of  Education  was  familiar  with  the  educational  life 
of  the  city,  and  as  author  of  the  Peking  Guide  Book  could  give 
us  many  valuable  facts.  On  special  studies,  we  were  assisted  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Congregational  churches,  by  the 
students  of  the  Peking  (Union)  University  and  by  a  seminar  of 
the  students  of  the  North  China  Union  Language  School,  for- 
eigners studying  the  Chinese  language  preparatory  to  active  mis- 
sion work.  We  were  also  given  access  to  the  reports  of  some  of 
the  Government  Boards,  and  from  these  secured  many  funda- 
mental statistics  concerning  the  life  of  the  city.  In  order  that 
full  statistical  tables  may  be  available  they  have  been  put  in  the 
appendix  rather  than  in  the  text,  and  the  figures  for  the  different 
police  districts,  etc.,  are  given  so  that  those  who  are  working  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  may  have  the  figures  for  their  own 
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particular  district  and  be  able  to  plan  their  work  accordingly. 

Other  problems  connected  with  the  survey  were  those  always 
present  where  work  must  be  done  in  two  languages.  Question- 
naires had  to  be  translated  into  Chinese  and  reports  into  English. 
The  terms  on  one  questionnaire  were  discussed  for  over  two 
hours  by  a  group  of  Chinese  who  knew  English  well,  and  for- 
eigners who  were  expert  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  even  then 
the  results  showed  that  the  entire  meaning  of  the  English  terms 
had  not  been  put  into  Chinese.  It  was  also  difficult  to  find  men 
who  could  make  accurate  tabulations,  figure  percentages,  etc.,  and 
practically  all  of  that  detail  had  to  be  carried  by  the  authors. 

As  the  survey  has  been  a  study  of  present  day  social  condi- 
tions, we  have  made  practically  no  attempt  to  go  into  the  records 
of  the  past  A  personal  study  of  the  Chinese  documents  was 
impossible  because  of  the  language  barrier.  Material  concerning 
Pddng^  in  a  language  other  than  Chinese,  is  scarce,  and  practically 
none  is  of  recent  date.  The  study  of  published  material  concern- 
ing oti^r  cities  in  China  would  be  of  little  value.  Where  we  have 
included  historical  data  we  have  had  to  depend  for  most  of  it 
upon  those  who  have  made  special  studies  of  the  records.  We 
have,  however,  found  valuable  material  in  the  following  books : 
Favier,  Peking;  Morache,  Pekin  et  ses  Habitants;  Encyclopedia 
Sinica;  China  Year  Book  1919 ;  1919  and  1920  Supplements  of  the 
Pdcing  Leader;  Thomas  Code  and  Sons,  Peking;  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Railway  Guide,  China.  The  article  by  Macgowan  on  the 
Chinese  gilds  in  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  brancl\  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1886,  and  Morse's  book.  The  GUds  of 
China,  have  only  been  suggestive  as  they  deal  with  the  gilds  of 
Central  China. 

We  have  used  the  silver  dollar  as  the  standard  of  value  unless 
otherwise  noted  as  it  is  the  standard  ordinarily  used  in  Peking. 
The  tael  is  an  uncoined  standard  used  in  commerce.  Its  value 
in  terms  of  the  dollar  fluctuates  somewhat  but  is  ordinarily  be- 
tween $1.35  and  $145.  In  terms  of  the  gold  dollar  the  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  is  constantly  changing.  The  usually  accepted 
standard  value  is  50  cents  but  during  the  making  of  the  survey 
varied  from  80  cents  to  $1.33. 

We  have  tried  to  judge  the  social  conditions  in  Peking  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  that  they  show.  Since  China  is  in  a  period  of 
transition,  and  one  cannot  help  marveling  at  the  changes  tnat  began 
with  the  Revolution  of  191 1,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge 
her  life  according  to  western  ideals.  If  we  have  compared  things 
in  Peking  with  the  best  in  western  life,  it  is  not  to  criticize  so 
much  as  to  point  out  what  we  would  like  to  see  done  in  China.  It 
is  our  hope  that  Peking  and  China  may  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  countries  and  be  saved  many  of  their  mistakes.    Since 
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so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Chinese 
ought  not  to  be  willing  to  stop  short  of  the  best. 

Our  study  has  given  us  a  great  love  for  the  Qiinese  and  the 
firm  belief  that  if  given  time  and  friendly  help  they  will  be  able 
to  work  out  the  many  social  problems  they  are  now  facing.  The 
pressing  questions  to  be  answered  by  those  of  the  west  are :  Will 
American  and  European  nations  help  or  hinder  Qiinese  social 
progress  in  this  transitional  stage?  Will  methods  and  ideas 
crystallize  in  China  before  we  of  the  west  have  made  our  best 
contribution  to  her  changing  social  life,  a  contribution  based  on 
the  knowledge  gained  from  our  mistakes  as  well  as  our  successes  ? 

Although  many  people  have  been  interested  and  helped  with 
the  survey,  we  feel  that  for  the  best  results  it  has  been  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  people.  This,  however,  was  necessary 
as  the  first  survey  of  a  Chinese  city  was  an  experiment  that  had 
to  be  worked  out  by  a  few  people  before  others  could  be  asked  to 
help.  In  any  study  the  detail  must  be  looked  after  by  one  or  two 
persons,  but  if  a  group  of  people  do  not  become  vitally  interested 
in  the  problems  studied  the  survey  will  be  productive  of  only  small 
results,  particularly  if  the  one  directing  the  study  leaves  after  its 
completion  and  there  is  no  one  to  continue  working  on  the  prob- 
lems that  the  survey  has  discovered.  If  another  Chinese  city  is 
surveyed  we  hope  that  the  study  will  be  made  by  a  fairly  large 
and  representative  committee  and  that  the  various  fields  will  be 
studied  by  small  groups.  In  this  way  the  problems  of  the  city  will 
be  investigated  and  there  will  be  groups  of  people  interested  in 
seeing  that  some  solution  is  worked  out  for  them.  The  mechanics 
and  dfetails  of  the  survey  can  be  handled  by  a  director ;  but  only 
when  the  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  fairly  large  number  of  people  as  well  as  on  the  reports 
of  technical  investigation  will  they  have  their  highest  practical 
value.  Our  experience  with  a  group  of  Peking  (Union)  Univer- 
sity students  is  a  case  in  point.  They  were  not  only  able  to  gather 
valuable  information,  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  glimpse  of 
what  life  means  for  some  unfortunates.  We  certainly  hope  that 
the  making  of  the  survey  of  the  church  members  has  given  those 
who  helped  in  the  study  a  greater  interest  in  the  church  and  its 
problems. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  is  the  first  of  many  studies  of  Chinese 
cities.  The  west  needs  to  know  more  about  China  and  Chinese 
life,  and  those  who  are  living  and  working  in  the  country  need 
accurate  information  in  order  to  wisely  plan  their  work.  We 
realize  that  a  complete  survey  of  a  city  involves  not  only  consider- 
able time  and  expense,  but  many  of  the  more  particularly  valuable 
studies,  survey  of  church  membership,  the  study  of  a  small  dis- 
trict, an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  poverty  and  philanthropy 
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can  be  made  fairly  easily  and  with  little  expense,  some  for  print- 
ing andy  if  necessary,  some  for  the  translation  of  official  docu- 
ments. We  have  included  copies  of  our  questionnaires  in  the 
appendix  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  others.  A 
great  many  suggestions  for  survey  work  can  be  found  in  the 
books  and  pamphlets  listed  in  the  survey  bibliography  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 

We  want  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  G.  D. 
Wilder,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Teng 
Shih  K'ou,  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  Churches,  who  made 
possible  the  survey  of  the  membership  of  the  three  churches ;  to 
Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Wickes  and  The  Survey  for  permission  to  use  the 
article,  "My  Nearest  Neighbors  in  Peking,"  which  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  of  some  families  living  near  the  American  Board 
church  in  the  district  for  which  we  were  able  to  secure  the  general 
statistics ;  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Malone  of  the  Department  of  History  of 
Tsing  Hua  College  for  the  outline  of  his  lecture,  "The  History  of 
Peking" ;  to  Dr.  L.  K.  Tao  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
Peking  (Government)  University  for  material  concerning  the 
background  of  Chinese  philanthropy ;  to  Prof.  C.  G.  Dittmer  and 
the  Harvard  University  Press  for  permission  to  quote  from  "An 
Elstimate  of  the  Chinese  Standard  of  Living,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  November,  1918;  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Lennox  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  figures  in  his  article,  "Some  Vital  Statistics," 
China  Medical  Journal,  July,  1919;  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  St.  Clair,  Miss 
Vera  Holmes,  Mr.  L.  G.  Bates  and  Mr.  H.  Ray  Sweetman  for 
valuable  seminar  material;  to  Dr.  Hu  Suh  of  the  Government 
University,  for  valuable  material  and  information  concerning  the 
Rennaissance  Movement;  to  the  students  of  the  Peking  (Union) 
University  who  helped  in  the  study  of  the  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city ;  to  Gen.  Wu  Ping  Hsiang,  the  head  of  the  Police 
Board,  for  a  copy  of  the  police  report ;  to  Mr.  Shen,  Captain  of 
Police  District  Inside  Left  2,  for  a  transcript  of  the  census 
statistics  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district;  to  Mr.  Teng  Yu  An, 
Captain  of  Police  District  Inside  Left  i,  for  valuable  assistance; 
for  special  permission  to  print  the  national  regulations  for  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  translated  by  W.  S.  Howe  of  the  American 
Consular  Service;  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Hill  for  help  in  preparation  of 
the  manuscript,  and  to  many  others  who  by  their  interest  and  help 
have  made  the  survey  possible. 

S.  D.  G. 
J.  S.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  AND  CONCXUSIONS 

China  is  a  big  question  mark  and  a  tremendous  challenge! 
A  ^estion  mark  for  those  who  want  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  and  a  challenge  to  those  who,  watching  a  nation 
in  transition,  would  help  her  develop  along  the  best  posuble  lines. 

With  the  country  changing  from  an  ancient  empire  to  a  mod- 
em democracy,  wiui  the  ancient  gilds  beginning  to  f^  the 
pressure  of  new  industrial  methods,  with  the  passing  of  the  oM 
education  and  the  coming  of  the  new,  with  the  gradual  discarding 
of  the  age  long  primitive  methods  of  {diilanthropv  and  the  opening 
of  new,  well  organized  institutions,  one  can  harmy  imagine  a  situ- 
ation where  accurate  detailed  facts  and  a  strong  social  program  are 
more  important  or  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  he^ 
China,  whether  they  be  students,  officials,  social  workers,  educa- 
tors or  missionaries. 

That  there  are  crying  social  needs,  vast  ignorance,  appalling 
poverty,  a  striking  lade  of  wholesome  recreation,  is  very  evident ; 
and  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  are  many  people  of  wide  and 
divergent  interests,  Chinese  and  foreigners,  missionaries  and 
workers  of  the  Protestant,  CathoUc  and  Greek  churches,  officials, 
social  workers  and  private  individuals  who  might  help  in  carrying 
out  an  effective  social  program  but  who  for  the  most  part  are  not 
now  at  work. 

^  Before  these  people  and  problems  can  be  brought  together  two 
things  must  be  done :  scientific  studies  must  be  made  of  concrete 
facts  and  situations,  and  definite  social  programs  must  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  studies. 

There  are  two  movements  in  Peking  and  China:  the  Renais- 
sance or  New  Thought  Movement  among  the  educated  classes, 
and  Protestant  Christianity  reaching  all  classes ;  and  both  of  these 
movements  have  been  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  practical 
community  service  enterprises.  The  Renaissance  Movement, 
whose  motto  is  ''Save  the  country  through  science  and  democ- 
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racy,"  has  concentrated  the  attention  of  the  thinking  young  men 
of  China  on  social  questions.  The  term  "social  reconstruction" 
is  probably  the  most  popular  term  among  young  Chinese  to-day, 
who  with  their  professors  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  critically 
analyzing  all  the  old  customs  of  China  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
those  that  are  considered  harmful,  whether  they  have  to  do  with 
family,  industry  or  state.  They  have  been  doing  some  practical 
service,  teaching  in  free  night  schools  and  helping  improve  the  in- 
dustrial gilds'  methods  of  training  apprentices,  but,  tor  the  most 
part,  their  activities  have  been  literary  rather  than  practical,  have 
changed  the  thought  life  of  China  rather  than  developed  a  prac- 
tical program.  They  have  been  so  successful  in  a  relatively  short 
time  that  they  have  very  nearly  reached  the  point  where  if  they 
are  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  they  must  apply  their 
social  theories  to  concrete  situations,  and  by  actual  experiment 
make  sure  that  their  program  is  fitted  to  Chinese  life.  There  is 
some  danger  that  there  will  be  too  much  emphasis  put  on  social 
theory  from  the  west,  which,  growing  out  of  a  social  and  indus- 
trial situation  different  from  that  prevailing  in  China,  will  not  be 
fitted  to  Chinese  life  unless  modified  by  study  and  practical 
experiment. 

It  has  been  the  conviction  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement  in  China  that  the  next  important  step  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  in  that  nation  should  be  in  the  general  field 
of  the  more  comprehensive  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
the  social  life  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  conclusion  has  been  the 
series  of  evangelistic  campaigns  conducted  by  Dr.  Mott  in  1913, 
Sherwood  Eddy  in  1914  and  1918,  and  Frank  Buchman  in 
1916  and  1918.  The  net  result  of  these  has  been  an  awakened 
interest  in  Christianity  among  hundreds  of  students  and  officials, 
a  class  hitherto  but  little  affected  by  the  Christian  movement. 
Especially  in  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Eddy,  Christianity  was  pre- 
sented not  only  as  a  power  to  transform  individual  character  but 
as  a  force  that  would  save  the  nation.  With  the  present  temper 
of  the  young  men  of  China,  the  call  to  national  and  social  salva- 
tion was  the  strongest  possible  challenge.  Hundreds  joined  Bible 
classes  and  discussion  groups  in  order  to  learn  how  Christianity 
could  save  the  nation.  For  the  most  part  the  only  concrete  and 
definite  re|)ly  they  received  was  that  Christianity  by  its  power  to 
transform  individual  lives  from  selfishness  to  service  would  grad- 
ually leaven  the  nation  with  right-minded  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  and  thus  eventually  and  automatically  transform  Chinese 
society  and  national  life. 

However  true  this  reply  may  be  and  however  essential  indi- 
vidual transformation  of  character  is  in  a  social  program,  it  is 
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not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  hour  in  Peking.  The  right 
spirit  and  attitude  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  transform  the  nation. 
The  spirit  of  love,  the  general  social  principles  of  Christianity  and 
even  the  far-oflF  aim  of  the  Kingdom  are  desired  by  the  young, 
intelligent  future  leaders  of  China,  but  they  also  demand  that 
definite  methods  and  processes  be  used  in  applying  these  new 
principles  and  realizing  these  new  ideals.  One  young  man  who 
recently  became  a  Christian  joined  the  church  with  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  group  of  men  and  women  banded  together  with  the 
purpose  oF  bringing  in  a  new  social  order  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ.  Two  months  after  he  was 
baptized  he  came  to  die  person  who  had  introduced  him  to  the 
pastor  and  said,  "What  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  that  you 
recommended  to  me  to  join  ?  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  group 
of  men  and  women  whose  main  business  it  was  to  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Peking.  It  was  with  that  object  that  I  joined 
the  church.  I  have  been  there  now  for  two  months  and  have 
done  nothing  but  listen  to  sermons  on  Sunday  I  So  far  they  have 
given  me  nothing  to  do  I"  The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  Christian 
social  program,  pioneered  by  the  church,  is  due  not  so  much  to 
definite  neglect  of  this  important  field  by  the  Chinese  and  Foreign 
church  leaders,  as  to  the  lack  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge  of 
social  conditicms  and  methods  of  community  service. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  Christian  forces.  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, Greek  Orthodox,  have  been  engaged  in  various  forms  of 
social  service  for  years.  The  missionaries  and  churches  have 
pioneered  in  modem  education  from  kindergarten  to  university. 
Through  their  efforts  hospitals  have  been  established  and  medical 
colleges  opened.  Doctors  and  nurses  by  the  hundreds  are  carry- 
ing on  their  work  of  healing  and  prevention  throughout  the  nation. 
The  first  schools  for  the  blind,  rescue  homes  for  fallen  women, 
scientific  famine  relief  work,  modem  athletics,  physical  education 
and  a  long  list  of  other  social  movements  have  been  started  by  the 
missionaries  and  native  leaders  of  the  Chinese  church.  Christian 
evangelistic  work  has  also  had  a  large  indirect  influence  on  the 
social  life  of  the  Chinese.  A  new  estimate  of  womanhood,  the 
greater  valuation  of  children,  a  deeper  interest  in  the  poor  and 
oppressed  classes  and  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  personality 
are  some  of  the  marked  results  of  Christian  missions.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Christian  movement  to  the 
future  social  program  of  China  is  the  earnest  and  unselfish  desire 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  that  has  been  given  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children.  To  do  full  justice  to  the  social  effect  of 
foreign  missions  one  ought  to  enumerate  many  more  social  results 
of  Christianity  in  China,  but  even  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Christian  movement  has  as  yet  formulated  a  definite  constructive 
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propam  of  social  welfare  for  China  that  will  vitalize  this  desire 
to  serve.  Great  good  has  been  done  by  the  foreign  missionaries 
and  the  salaried  Chinese  of  the  missions  in  evangelistic,  medical 
and  edticational  work,  but  the  laymen  of  the  churches,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  not  engaged  in  any  active  church  service.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  voluntary  service  are  devoting  their  time 
almost  exclusively  to  evangelistic  work.  The  church  members  as  a 
whole  either  have  not  connected  in  their  thinking  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  the  social  needs  of  China  or  else  do  not  know  how 
to  apply  those  principles. 

This  survey  has  been  made  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
fundamental  social  conditions  in  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  making  available  material  which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
Renaissance  movement,  the  Protestant  churches  and  other  move- 
ments and  individuals  in  working  out  a  practical  expression  of 
their  interest  in  social  problems  and  developing  a  social  prog^m 
that  will  influence  the  life  of  Peking  and  all  of  China.  The  big 
problem  of  the  future  is  to  relate  social  experience  to  the  needs 
of  die  Chinese  and  help  them  in  these  days  of  transition  to  make 
die  greatest  amount  of  progress  with  the  least  number  of  mistakes. 

SUMMARIZED  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  outstanding  facts  discovered  by  the  survey,  the  various 
problems  to  be  faced  and  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  Peking  covers  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
the  records  showing  that  in  1121  B.  C.  there  was  a  city  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Peking  which  is  the  sixth  city  built  on  the 
same  site.  Peking  has  been  the  capital  of  China  almost  continu- 
ously for  1,000  years,  and  within  its  walls  are  to  be  found  the 
palaces,  temples,  and  homes  that  the  Emperors  have  built  for 
themselves  and  the  members  of  their  courts.  Now  that  the  Em- 
pire is  gone  these  are  kept  as  government  property,  most  of  them 
as  parks  or  museums,  although  some  of  the  palaces  are  occupied 
by  the  President  and  the  old  imperial  families.  The  National 
Assembly  and  various  government  boards  are  housed  in  large 
modem  buildings. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Pddng  is  made  up  of  five  walled  districts,  three  of  which  are 
concentric  The  Forbidden  Citv,  the  old  home  of  the  Emperor, 
is  in  the  center,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  wall  and 
moat   Around  it  lies  the  Imperial  City,  the  old  home  of  the  lesser 
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members  of  the  Court.  Outside  of  this  is  the  North  or  Tartar 
Gty,  surrounded  by  a  wall  41  feet  high  and  50  feet  across  at  the 
top.  The  South  or  Chinese  City  joins  the  North  City  on  the 
south,  its  north  wall  being  the  south  wall  of  the  North  City.  The 
Lqiation  Quarter,  the  home  of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
fcM^ign  countries,  is  a  small  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
North  City.  It  is  walled  because  of  the  experience  of  1900,  when 
the  foreigners  in  the  city  were  besieged  by  the  Boxers.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  Peking  has  been  divided  into  twenty  police 
districts.  The  Central  Districts  are  in  the  Imperial  City,  the 
Inside  Districts  in  the  North  City,  and  the  Outside  Districts  in 
the  South  City.  The  Left  Districts  are  on  the  east,  and  the  Right 
Districts  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  area  of  the  city  is 
24.75  square  miles. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  of  Peking  is  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Many  differ- 
ent boards  and  agencies,  including  the  National  Government,  with 
its  President,  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  two  of  its  20  hsien,  the  Military  Guard  under  the  Board  of 
War,  the  Municipal  Council  and  Police  Board,  both  of  which  are 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  are  all  functioning  in 
the  city.  The  powers  of  the  various  boards  are  determined  by 
custom  rather  than  by  law,  so  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
describe  their  relationship  under  all  conditions.  The  officials, 
however,  claim  that  each  one  knows  what  he  is  to  do  in  any  emer- 
gency. The  police,  whose  organization  is  modeled  after  that  of 
Japan  and  Germany,  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  work  done 
in  the  city  and  touch  almost  every  side  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
They  exercise  the  usual  police  functions,  and  those  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  Fire  Department  and  Census  Bureau  as  well.  They 
have  also  taken  over  the  management  of  most  of  the  charitable 
institutions  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  their  many  ramifications  the 
police  with  a  force  of  9,789  men  are  doing  very  efficient  and 
creditable  work,  and  Peking  is  well  called  one  of  the  best  policed 
dties  of  the  Orient.  The  1917  police  report  is  the  basis  of  many 
of  our  statistics. 

Because  Peking  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  officials  have 
made  many  improvements  in  the  city.  An  extensive  sewer  sys- 
tem has  been  built,  the  main  streets  have  been  paved,  begging  has 
been  greatly  restricted,  the  sanitary  condition  has  been  tremen- 
dously improved.  Most  of  the  expense — and  the  police  alone  are 
spencling  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year — ^has  been 
met  from  the  revenue  of  the  National  Government,  rather  than 
from  taxes  collected  from  the  inhabitants. of  the  city.  What  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  social  problem  of  the  city  arises  through 
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Pddng's  connection  whh  the  Government.  Official  positioo  is  so 
scmgfat  after  by  the  Chinese  that,  although  there  are  only  some 
5jOOO  positions  in  the  Govemment.  it  is  estiniated  that  there  are 
over  IIO.O0O  ''expectant  officials"  in  the  citr — men  who  have 
come  to  Peking  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
some  office.  A\i-ay  from  home,  without  emplo\-ment,  these  men 
are  a  serious  problem,  not  only  because  of  the  niunbers  involved, 
but  because  they  are  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  country,  and, 
h\-ir.:;  in  idleness,  are  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  a  big  dty. 
Furthermore,  they  expect  that  the  perquisites  of  their  positicm 
win  repay  them  for  their  present  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
and  so  help  to  continue  the  system  of  "squeeze"  and  comspCkxL 

POPULATIOX 

The  population  of  Peking  is  811,556.  Of  these,  515,53s 
(63.5  percent)  are  males  and  296,021  (56.5  percent)  are  feonales. 
In  some  police  districts,  77  percent  of  the  population  are  males. 
These  figures  are  almost  enough  to  tell  the  story  of  the  social  life 
and  problems  of  Peking,  especially  since  a  very  large  proportion 
(61.7  percent)  of  the  men  are  le^  than  35  3rears  old.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  figures  gi^nng  the  ages  of  the  people,  that  the 
pc^Milation  of  Pdang  is  largely  made  up  of  immigrants,  most  of 
whom  come  to  the  city  when  they  are  between  15  and  30  years  of 
age.  They  come  seeking  educanoiu  business  training  and  official 
position.  Consequently,  most  of  them  come  without  their  fam- 
ilies. Many  are  married,  but  those  seeking  official  position  hesi- 
tate to  bring  their  families  mth  them  until  they  are  sure  of 
success,  a  student  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  live  with  his 
wife  and  famity,  while  for  those  who  go  into  business  the  kmg 
hours,  low  wages  and  the  fact  that  they  are  given  thdr  room  and 
board  as  part  of  their  ^I'ages.  make  it  best,  if  not  almost  necessary, 
for  them  to  leave  their  families  with  their  parents  rather  thsui 
bring  them  to  the  dty  where  they  would  have  to  be  alone  a  great 
deal  of  the  time. 

The  average  population  densit>'  is  33.626  per  square  mile,  or 
approximately  three  times  that  of  American  cities  of  similar  size. 
In  the  police  districts  where  business  predominates,  the  number  of 
people  per  square  mile  varies  from  72.136  to  83.823.  Those  in 
which  residences  predominate  have  from  30.000  to  40,000  per 
square  mile,  while  those  in  which  tfiere  are  less  than  20,ooG 
persons  per  square  mile  are  really  agricultural  districts,  even 
thotigfa  they  are  inside  the  walls. 

'Hie  foreign  population  of  Peking,  exclusive  of  those  living  in 
At  Legation  Qtmrter,  is  given  for  1917  as  i,.S24.  Of  these,  595 
were  Japanese  281  Americans  and  230  English. 
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HEALTH 

The  health  of  Peking  is  on  the  whole  very  good.  The  climate 
s  naturally  healthful,  even  though  there  are  two  months  of 
[reezing  weather,  and  the  summer  temperatures  are  accompanied 
irith  high  humidity.  With  practically  no  precipitation  during  the 
vinter  months,  there  is  brilliant  sunshine  day  after  day,  unless 
he  sky  is  overcast  with  one  of  the  dust  storms  for  which  Peking 
s  famous.  The  average  precipitation,  most  of  which  comes 
luring  the  summer  months,  is  about  20  inches.  The  police  have 
:lean^  up  the  city;  there  are  some  46  hospitals  and  1,098  doctors, 
:09  of  whom  have  had  training  in  western  medicine.  The  won- 
lerful  staff  and  equipment  of  the  hospital  and  medical  school  of 
be  China  Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gives 
Pddng  as  fine  a  hospital  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  the  buildings 
ind  equipment  alone  representing  an  investment  of  some 
^lOOOjOOo  gold. 

The  birth  rate  according  to  the  police  statistics  is  11.8  per 
CjOOO  persons,  or  32.6  per  1,000  females,  but  the  police  officials 
iay  that  this  is  much  too  low.  The  study  of  a  group  of  church 
Fanwlwig  and  of  a  group  living  just  outside  the  city  found  birth 
"ates  of  26.5  and  36.5.  In  all  probability  the  rate  for  the  city  is 
)etween  18  and  20  per  1,000  persons,  or  55  and  60  per  i^ooo 
females.  The  death  rate,  which  is  much  more  accurate,  is  25.8 
XT  x/xx>— 21.6  for  males  and  33.2  for  females. 

There  is  a  modem  water  system  in  Peking,  but  the  cost  of 
he  water,  one  copper  for  ten  gallons,  is  prohibitive  for  most  of 
he  Chinese  families.  They  secure  their  water  from  wells  or 
From  one  of  the  2,500  water-carriers  who  distribute  water 
liroughout  the  city  in  wooden  tanks,  mounted  on  big  wheel- 
Murrows.  The  sewer  system  that  covers  most  of  the  city  is 
lesigned  to  carry  off  only  drainage  and  waste  water.  The  daily 
Dollection  and  drying,  for  fertilizer,  of  the  night  soil  gives  employ- 
ooent  to  some  5,000  men. 

EDUCATION 

Peking  is  the  educational  as  well  as  the  political  center  of 
China.  Within  its  walls  are  the  most  important  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  University  of  the  National  Govern- 
nent,  the  National  Teachers'  College,  the  Higher  Technical 
School,  while  the  students  in  middle  and  higher  grade  schools 
ntmiber  16,879,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  any  other  city  in 
the  country.  And  these  students  come  from  every  province  and 
almost  every  large  city  in  Qiina.  The  Renaissance  or  New 
Thought  Movement  that  has  swept  over  the  entire  country  was 
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pioneered  and  stimulated  by  the  students  and  educational  leaders 
of  Peking. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  modem  education  did  not  really 
b^n  in  China  until  1905,  the  building  of  this  new  educational 
system  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  educational  achievements  of 
history,  particularly  as  the  country  has  been  so  disturbed  with 
revolution  and  political  turmoil. 

Educational  progress  for  men  has  been  particularly  rapid, 
there  being  some  48,000  men  and  boys  in  the  schools  of  Pekmg. 
For  women  the  development  has  been  much  slower  as  there  are 
only  some  7,000  female  students  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  This 
progress,  however,  compares  favorably  with  that  in  other  cities 
in  China.  Only  recently  have  the  Government  University  and 
the  graduate  department  of  the  National  Teachers'  College  begun 
to  admit  women,  coeducation  in  higher  schools  being  practically 
unheard  of  in  China  until  1920. 

A  very  complicated  system  of  control  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  educational  work  in  Peking.  The  majority  of  the 
schools  are  under  either  the  National  or  Local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  12  other  governmental  agencies  are  also  maintaining 
schools. 

The  missions,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  Protestant, 
have  schools  of  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  university  and 
there  are  many  that  are  privately  run. 

The  ideals  and  aims  of  the  primary  and  middle  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  distinctively  modem  with  plans  for  industrial 
education,  interest  in  science  and  experimental  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  emphasis  on  the  all-round  character  development  of  the 
students.  Mr.  David  Yui,  after  an  investigation  of  Chinese  educa- 
tion, points  out  many  defects  in  carrying  out  these  ideals.  Most 
of  those,  however,  are  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
classical  traditions  or  of  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the 
vast  new  and  modem  system  of  education. 

The  lack  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  most  notice- 
able, but  a  start  is  being  made  along  those  lines.  The  Higher 
Technical  College  and  the  industrial  department  of  the  National 
Teachers'  College  are  giving  good  training  in  more  advanced  lines, 
lower  vocational  schools  are  being  established,  and  some  schoob 
are  beginning  to  adopt  the  cooperative  system,  half  time  study 
and  half  time  work. 

Among  the  special  schools  in  Peking^^  the  First  Public  School 
for  the  Blmd,  founded  by  E.  G.  Hillier,  Esq.,  is  of  special  interest, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  first  schools  to  make  use  of  the  system  of 
Chinese  Braille  devised  by  Mr.  Hillier.  This  is  based  on  a 
phonetic  system  of  writing  with  sixty-two  characters,  twelve 
phonetics  and  fifty  radicals.    It  is  also  striking  to  find  the  police 
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maintaining   fifty-three   half-day    schools    with    four    thousand 
scholars. 

A  very  excellent  system  for  social  or  mass  education  has  been 
planned  with  lecture  halls,  libraries,  and  newspaper  reacfing 
rooms.  There  are  ten  lecture  halls  scattered  throughout  the  city 
in  which  lectures  on  patriotism,  observance  of  law,  morality,  com- 
mon knowledge,  friendly  and  philanthropic  relations  are  given 
for  two  hours  a  day  by  men  specially  trained  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Lecture  bands  are  also  sent  to  the  temple  markets. 
Unfortunately  the  scheme  does  not  work  as  well  as  it  might.  The 
men  in  charge,  inadequately  prepared  and  poorly  paid,  are  not 
able  to  make  the  lecture  halls  the  educationsd  centers  they  might 
well  be.  The  one  exception  is  the  Model  Lecture  Hall,  which  is 
carrying  on  a  valuable  program  of  lectures  with  a  well  trained 
corps  of  lecturers. 

Small  libraries  are  kept  in  most  of  the  lecture  halls.  Besides 
these  there  are  five  pubUc  libraries.  Those  containing  the  old 
classical  books  are  not  used  extensively,  but  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  modem  literature  is  being  eagerly  devoured  by  thou- 
sands of  readers.  In  none  of  the  libraries  is  the  collection  of 
modem  books  nearly  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Renaissance  Movement,  started  in  Peking  in  1919  as  a 
literary  revolution  to  introduce  the  use  in  writing  of  the  spoken 
language  rather  than  the  ancient  classical  mode  of  expression,  has 
spread  over  the  entire  country  and  has  developed  an  enlarged  and 
well  defined  program  with  a  distinctly  social  aim.  The  object  of 
the  movement  is  "To  save  the  nation  through  science  and  democ- 
racy," and  its  method  is  first  to  destroy  the  harmful  features  of 
the  old  family,  economic  and  political  system  and  then  build  a 
new  society.  The  necessary  intellectual  equipment  for  this  task  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  the  writings  of  a  group  of  European 
and  American  democratic  and  socialistic  thinkers,  translations  of 
which  are  being  spread  over  the  country  by  modem  periodicals 
and  books.  Already  the  movement  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  viewpoint  of  Young  China. 

COMMERCIAL  LIFE 

Commercial  and  labor  gilds,  each  representing  one  industry 
but  including  all  those  engaged  in  that  line,  employers  and  em- 
ployees, are  the  basis  of  the  commercial  life  of  Peking.  With 
their  rules  and  regulations,  close  membership  and  the  requirement 
which  most  of  them  have,  of  a  three-year  apprenticeship,  before 
a  man  is  digible  to  join,  the  gilds  have  maintained  a  fairly  static 
industrial  situation.  Ordinarily  they  have  not,  according  to  west- 
em  ideals,  made  for  progress.    The  members  of  a  gild  sul  have  to 
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abide  by  the  gild  rtiles  that  fix  prices,  wages,  terms  of  credit,  etc. 
Those  who  break  them  are  subject  to  reprimand,  fine  or  even  ex- 
pulsion and  boycott.  The  power  of  the  group  is  so  strong  that 
the  individual  must  conform.  Where  so  many  men  are  involved 
and  where  so  few  have  any  financial  reserve  and  labor  has  prac- 
tically no  mobility,  any  dislocation  of  industry  means  suffering 
for  many.  Consequently,  the  Chinese  have  come  to  believe  in 
combination  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  rather  than 
in  competition.  Ordinarily  the  gilds  do  not  even  allow  a  man 
who  develops  a  new  idea  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  his  invention. 

Since  1900  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  organized  in 
many  Chinese  cities.  The  influential  men  and  directors  of  the 
Peking  Chamber  are  all  representatives  of  various  gilds,  though 
ordinary  merchants  are  admitted  to  membership.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  is  taking  over  many  of  the  functions  common  to  all 
of  the  gilds.  The  chief  of  these  is  deciding  many  of  the  disputes 
that  arise  over  industrial  and  commercial  matters.  Courts  have 
been  established  by  many  gilds,  but  these  ordinarily  hear  cases 
that  involve  only  members  of  the  gild.  Those  that  include  men 
belonging  to  more  than  one  gild  are  usually  heard  by  the  chamber 
of  Qommerce  court.  This  is  an  extra  legal  institution,  but  is 
recognized  by  the  officials  and  the  regular  law  courts,  who  usually 
refer  to  it  for  decision  any  cases  that  come  before  them  having 
to  do  with  business  or  business  procedure.  Because  there  is  but 
little  national  law  and  customs  are  so  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  these  chamber  of  commerce  courts  decide  the 
cases  that  come  before  them  acording  to  the  customs  prevailing 
in  each  locality.  The  decision  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  court 
is  never  binding  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  interested  parties  or, 
if  the  case  has  been  referred  from  a  law  court,  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  court. 

In  the  past  the  gilds  have  been  powerful  even  over  the  officials 
and  they  still  maintain  much  of  this  power.  In  Peking,  however, 
there  are  signs  that  they  are  not  as  strong  as  they  have  been, 
that  the  police  and  officials  are  taking  over  more  and  more  control 
of  the  business  life  of  the  city.  So  far  the  government  forces 
have  usually  moved  only  after  conference  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  the  individual  gild  affected.  As  far  as  we  can  find, 
there  never  has  been  a  real  test  of  strength  between  the  gilds  and 
the  Government.  In  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  officiak 
have  tried  against  the  wishes  of  the  gilds  to  increase  the  taxes, 
tiie  gilds  have  retaliated  by  a  strike  that  has  been  maintained 
until  the  unacceptable  taxes  have  been  removed.  These,  however, 
have  been  minor  matters  rather  than  any  question  of  ultimate 
control.  Just  what  will  happen  when  a  real  test  comes,  no  one 
Jcnows,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  power  of  the  gilds 
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is  going  fo  grow  less  and  less  as  modem  industrial  conditions 
develop. 

Although  Peking  is  a  very  large  banking  center,  modem  in- 
dustry as  yet  has  not  secured  much  of  a  foothold  in  the  city.  The 
local  octroi  taxes  make  it  practically  impossible  to  establish 
factories  inside  the  walls.  The  next  few  years  will  probably  see 
the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  small  fairly  modem  shops 
rather  than  large  factories.  Even  so,  it  looks  as  though  China 
would  have  to  go  through  an  industrial  revolution  with  its  many 
problems,  and  although  she  may  go  through  the  process  faster 
than  other  countries  she  is  going  to  have  the  troubles  that  go 
with  long  hours,  child  labor,  and  the  exploitation  of  workers. 

RECREATION 

Recreation  in  Peking  reflects  very  clearly  the  transitional 
stage  through  which  the  people  of  China  are  passing  and  the 
possibilities  and  dangers  of  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

The  old  amusements  which  have  characterized  the  life  of  the 
capital  for  generations,  theater-going,  feasting,  listening  to 
story-tellers,  Chinese  horse-racing,  and  entertainment  by  the 
singsong  girls  or  public  entertainers,  can  still  be  found  in  mudfi 
the  same  form  as  in  ancient  days.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
highly  commercialized  and  are  often  in  close  connection  with  or 
at  least  located  near  the  prostitute  quarter.  Gambling  and  some 
drinking  frequently  accompany  the  feasting  in  the  hotels  and  tea 
houses  of  the  southern  city. 

Even  in  these  ancient  forms  of  amusement,  many  modifica- 
tions are  beginning  to  appear.  New  style  plays  are  being  put  on, 
crude  copies  of  western  theatrical  performances  given  in  the 
mandarin  or  spoken  language  rather  than  the  old  literary  style 
of  the  ancient  plays.  The  Board  of  Education  is  working  with 
the  Story-Tellers  Gild  and  is  encouraging  them  to  use  new 
educational  stories  as  well  as  the  old  historical  tales. 

Totally  new  forms  of  amusement,  imported  from  the  west, 
pool  and  billiards,  moving  pictures,  public  parks,  a  new  recreation 
center  known  as  "The  New  World*' — ^the  Coney  Island  of 
Pdcing — have  also  been  introduced. 

The  twenty-two  regular  theaters  and  eight  mat  shed  theaters 
of  Peking,  crowded  every  night  with  thousands  of  people,  are 
the  most  popular  recreation  places  in  the  city.  Up  to  1912  no 
actresses  were  allowed  on  the  stage.  Now  they  are  playing  in 
eleven  of  the  theaters,  but  they  do  not  appear  on  the  same  stage 
with  men.  Their  coming  has  changed  somewhat  the  character  of 
the  plays. 

The  many  restaurants,  provincial  halls  and  hotels  of  the 
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capital  afford  a  great  opportunity  for  social  life.  The  gild 
halls,  representing  every  province  and  nearly  every  large  city 
in  China,  are  natural  meeting  places  for  fellow-provincials  who 
have  come  to  the  capital  on  official  or  business  trips. 

Up  to  the  present  the  seventeen  pool  and  billiard  parlors  have 
kept  free  of  any  close  connection  with  gambling  or  the  near-by 
red  light  district  and  for  the  most  part  afford  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. The  first  moving  picture  theater  was  opened  in  1912.  Now 
there  are  six,  attended  by  approximately  three  thousand  people  a 
night.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  pictures  are  very  old  and 
many  have  failed  to  pass  the  censor  in  western  countries. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  regime,  many  of  the  open  places 
in  Peking  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  court  and  so  were  closed 
to  the  people,  have  been  opened  as  public  parks.  The  grounds 
of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  the  Temple,  of  Agriculture,  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  even  parts  of  the  Imperial  Palace  itself 
give  Peking  a  fine  park  system,  and  to  those  who  can  pay  the 
entrance  fee  of  a  few  coppers  an  opportunity  for  healthful 
recreation,  but  the  fee  keeps  out  many  who  need  most  the  recrea- 
tion afforded  by  the  park  grounds.  The  new  recreation  centers — 
the  New  World  and  the  South  City  Amusement  Park — ^are  highly 
commercialized  enterprises  with  distinctly  middle  grade  enter- 
tainments, some  western  and  some  Chinese. 

Modem  athletics,  track,  baseball,  volley  ball,  association  foot- 
ball, tennis  are  about  the  only  non-commercialized,  helpful  form 
of  modem  amusement  that  has  been  introduced,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  student 
group.  The  results  of  modem  athletics  on  the  carriage  and 
deportment  of  the  students  of  China  are  most  apparent  to  any  one 
familiar  with  that  class  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Modem  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  where  people  of 
all  ages,  with  or  without  money,  can  find  wholesome  recreation 
are  greatly  needed,  as  are  new  and  better  types  of  moving  pictures 
that  have  a  real  educational  and  recreational  value. 

The  place  given  to  women  in  Chinese  society  and  the  lack  of 
wholesome  home  life  necessarily  makes  impossible  what  from 
the  western  point  of  view  would  be  termed  wholesome  and 
natural  social  relations  between  men  and  women.  The  indirect 
result  of  this  situation  is  the  close  connection  of  many  of  the 
amusements  for  men  with  the  segregated  district  where  natural 
social  instincts  have  a  means  of  expression.  This  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  association  with  women  also  explains  in 
a  measure  why  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  visit  the 
houses  of  prostitution  go  there  not  for  the  purpose  of  illicit 
relations  but  to  drink  tea  and  talk  with  the  girls.  Among  a 
limited  number  of  the  students  and  retumed  students  new  forms 
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)f  social  amusements,  dances  and  parties,  for  men  and  women, 
ire  gradually  being  introduced,  but  the  movement  has  not  gone 
far.  It  cannot  go  far  without  introducing  new  and  delicate  prob- 
ems  and  situations,  but  the  tendency  for  the  most  part  is  most 
lopeful.  Wholesome  amusements  of  this  sort  will  meet  what  is 
)erhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  capital. 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 

The  social  evil  in  Peking  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  western 
itandards,  for  the  situation  as  shown  by  our  investigation  is 
ntirely  different  from  any  found  in  western  cities.  In  forming 
iny  estimate  of  this  feature  of  Chinese  life  one  must  keep  in 
nmd  the  low  position  of  women,  the  lack  of  wholesome  social 
tcreation,  the  lack  of  what,  from  a  western  viewpoint,  would  be 
ailed  normal  social  relationships  between  young  men  and  young 
i^omen,  the  conditions  in  the  Chinese  clan  home,  the  organization 
>f  Chinese  official  life  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  an  in- 
lividual  to  stand  against  social  pressure,  the  new  spirit  of  f  ree- 
loin  that  has  swept  the  country  since  the  Revolution  in  191 1,  the 
:act  that  in  Peking  63.5  percent  of  the  population  are  male. 
Economic  pressure  nas  often  caused  parents  to  sell  their  daugh- 
ters to  the  brothels  or  to  enter  an  agreement  whereby  they  share 
irith  the  brothel  keeper  the  profits  if  the  girl  is  bought  as  a 
xmcubine  by  some  wealthy  man. 

The  opinions  of  competent  Chinese  and  foreign  observers 
^ry  as  to  the  extent  of  tiie  social  evil  in  Peking.  There  seems 
ittle  doubt  that  for  clean  wholesome  living  there  have  been  few 
f  any  races  that  have  had  a  higher  moral  standard  than  the 
xnmtry  peasants  of  North  China,  and  the  country  standards  are 
naintained  by  many  city  families.  Among  the  officials  and 
itudents  the  social  evil  is  wide-spread  and  increasing.  It  is  also 
aid  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  army. 

In  1912  under  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  the  Government  licensed  the 
irostitutes  and  gave  public  recognition  to  the  segregated  district. 
\t  present  there  are  377  brothels  and  3,130  registered  prostitutes 
livided  into  four  classes,  from  the  young,  pretty,  well  trained 
^s  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  found  in  the  first- 
dass  houses  to  the  older  and  coarser  women  in  those  of  the 
[earth  class. 

The  by-products  of  the  social  evil  in  Peking  are  becoming 
increasingly  apparent.  Venereal  infection  is  spreading  especially 
imong  the  (^cial  and  educated  classes  and  the  harmful  effect  of 
the  "fast  life"  and  the  keeping  of  several  wives  can  be  plainly 

n. 

A  unique  piece  of  ''rescue  work"  has  been  instituted  by  the 
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police  in  the  Chi  Liang  So  (Door  of  Hope),  an  institution  to 
which  prostitutes  may  be  sent  or  come  of  their  own  free  will. 
But  once  in  the  home  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  leave  unless 
they  are  married  or  taken  by  their  family. 

The  efforts  of  the  Social  Reform  Association  have  revealed 
the  difficulties  connected  with  any  attempt  to  change  a  system 
that  is  so  thoroughly  established  and  against  which  there  has 
been  but  little  organized  public  opinion. 

POVERTY   AND   PHILANTHROPY 

Next  to  ignorance,  poverty  is  the  most  serious  of  the  Peking 
problems.  A  Chinese  family  of  five  can  be  self-supporting  on  an 
income  of  $ioo  silver  a  year,  but,  even  so,  the  police  list  11.9S 
percent  of  the  population  as  "poor"  or  "very  poor" — really 
below  the  subsistence  minimum,  the  "very  poor"  practically  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Poor  relief  is  far  from  adequate.  Many 
families  have  to  go  through  the  winter  without  warm  clothes, 
and  some  do  not  even  have  enough  to  give  each  member  of  the 
family  a  thin  suit.  For  food,  many  of  these  families  depend 
upon  private  or  government  charity.  The  Metropolitan  District, 
the  Military  Guard,  and  the  police  have  established  13  centers  in 
and  around  the  city  where  during  the  cold  months  a  few  ounces 
of  hot  porridge  are  given  to  all  who  come.  During  some  months, 
over  700,000  meals  are  given  away.  The  average  cost  of  each 
meal  is  1.2  cents-  Such  help,  however,  is  entirely  palliative.  No 
effort  is  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  recipients  are 
worthy;  the  fact  that  they  apply  is  taken  as  evidence  of  their 
need,  and  nothing  is  done  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  destitution. 

There  are  various  philanthropic  institutions  in  the  city,  but 
these  are  unable  even  to  begin  to  meet  the  need.  They  serve  rather 
as  demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done  and  at  best  care  for  only 
a  few  of  those  who  ought  to  have  institutional  care.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  police  and  other  ofiicial  boards 
have  taken  over  the  management  of  practically  all  the  charitable 
institutions;  so  at  present  private  philanthropy  is  doing  only  a 
minimum  of  institutional  work.  Many  new  private  institutions 
will  in  all  probability  be  opened  in  the  near  future,  and  the  great 
question  now  is:  What  will  be  the  methods  and  aims  of  these 
new  institutions?  Will  they  follow  the  old  Chinese  system,  or 
will  they  adapt  successful  western  methods  to  Chinese  life? 

The  problem  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  living  and 
removing  many  of  the  underlying  causes  of  destitution  will  be 
solved  only  as  China  develops,  as  education  becomes  more  wide- 
spread, and  as  there  are  more  and  more  industrial  opporttmities. 
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PRISONS 

The  model  prison  movement  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of 
the  many  that  are  developing  in  Peking.  A  few  men  working 
toward  an  ideal  have  accomplished  great  things  in  spite  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  movement  began  in  1903  when  the  Viceroy  of  Shensi 
memorialized  the  throne  against  the  flogging,  banishment  and 
transportation  of  prisoners.  The  first  model  prison  in  Peking 
was  started  only  in  1909,  but  there  are  now  4  in  the  city 
with  accommodations  for  2,127  prisoners,  while  throughout  China 
there  are  39  capable  of  caring  for  14,085  men.  In  these  prisons 
the  men  are  given  good  physical  surroundings — clean,  well  venti- 
lated, well  lighted  cells,  in  well  built  buildings,  clean  beds,  clean 
clothes,  a  diet  adjusted  to  their  physical  condition  and  the  type 
of  work  they  are  doing,  good  industrial  training  in  trades  they 
can  use  after  they  are  released,  and  educational  and  moral  train- 
ing. Furthermore  the  wardens  of  the  various  prisons  have  organ- 
ized a  society  to  care  for  the  prisoners  after  their  release  and 
until  they  are  readjusted  to  normal  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  Chinese  life  that  one  can  find  in 
the  same  city  model  prisons  and  those  in  which  the  old  conditions 
still  prevail.  Several  prisons  in  Peking  are  old  style  with  poor 
living  quarters,  no  work,  and  bad  sanitary  conditions.  But  even 
these  are  called  "reformed  prisons,"  for  they  are  much  better  than 
they  used  to  be. 

The  success  of  the  model  prison  movement  ought  to  encour- 
age those  who  would  start  other  reform  movements  in  Peking 
and  China,  for  even  a  few  men  working  together  can  influence 
the  entire  country. 

THE  TENG  SHIH   k'OU  DISTRICT 

The  study  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district  is  the  beginning  of 
a  complete  community  survey.  The  district,  a  small  section  of 
Pdcing  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  four  lOO-foot  high- 
ways, has  within  its  boundaries  stores,  workshops,  residences, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  and  practically  all  the  social  prob- 
lems that  one  can  find  in  any  city.  Peking  has  no  real  slums,  but 
in  almost  any  district  rich  and  poor  can  be  found  living  close 
together.  Chinese  homes  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  the  people 
ordinarily  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  way  their  neighbors 
live. 

The  fundamental  figures,  based  on  the  police  census,  show 
that  7,946  persons  are  living  in  the  district,  or  an  average  of 
63,000  per  square  mile.    The  most  crowded  conditions  are  nat- 
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urally  found  on  the  business  streets.  On  one  of  them  63  percent 
of  the  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  less  than  13  feet  and  only 
6  percent  have  over  24  feet.  Of  the  population  of  the  district 
75.4  percent  are  males.  As  few  women  are  in  industry,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  is  particularly  high  on  the  streets  where  business 
predominates,  over  82  percent  on  all  of  the  eight  business  streets 
and  on  some  a  complete  100  percent.  On  the  streets  where 
residences  predominate  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women.  On  two  they  are  in  a  majority  (53.5  percent  and  50.5 
percent),  while  on  most  of  the  other  residence  streets  between 
40  and  50  percent  are  females. 

Forty-six  of  the  families  (233  persons)  are  listed  by  the 
police  as  destitute.  Almost  70  percent  of  these  families  are  on 
three  streets,  but  some  poor  families  can  be  found  on  nine  of  the 
twenty-eight  streets  of  the  district.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  poor  families  are  Buddhists,  and  only  22  percent  are  Con- 
fucianists.  Of  all  the  families  in  the  district  63  percent  are 
Confucianists  and  only  25  percent  Buddhists.  Confucianism  is 
very  evidently  the  religion  of  those  with  education  and  financial 
resources. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  people  living  on  one  street  made  by 
Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Wickes  shows  a  need  for  every  sort  of  social 
agency.  There  are  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  immorality,  on  one  street  fifty  yards  long. 

CHURCH   SURVEY 

The  survey  of  the  families  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou,  Pei  T'ang 
and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  churches  of  the  American  Board  Mission 
gives  the  sociological  statistics  for  a  group  of  Chinese  families 
and  shows  to  what  extent  the  churches  are  reaching  the  members 
of  the  families  with  which  they  are  in  touch.  The  325  families 
have  on  the  average  3.7  members — a  total  of  1,217  persons.  Only 
52  percent  of  this  group  are  males,  whereas  the  population  of 
Peking  is  63.5  percent  male.  The  study  shows  that  practically 
all  Chinese  are  married  at  some  time,  as  only  25  percent  of 
those  over  15  vears  of  age  are  unmarried,  and  of  these  83  percent 
are  under  26  years  of  age  and  92  percent  are  still  under 
31.  The  birth  rate  is  26.5  and  the  death  rate  is  only  13  per 
fiiousand,  though  this  latter  is  undoubtedly  too  low.  Only  6.8 
percent  of  the  families  reported  that  their  income  was  over  $1,000 
a  year,  while  28.6  percent  received  less  than  $100  a  year.  The 
latter  may  be  poor  but  they  are  not  necessarily  destitute,  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  on  $100  a  year.  The  average 
money  income  of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  is  $1.96  per  person 
per  month.    Only  22  percent  of  the  church  families  own  Uieir 
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homes.  The  average  rent  paid  is  $1.25  per  room  per  month. 
The  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  spend  an  average  of  15  percent  of 
their  money  income  for  rent.  The  literacy  of  the  church  fam- 
ilies is  very  high  and  shows  the  result  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  missions.  Ten  persons  have  studied  abroad,  while  only  15 
percent  of  those  who  are  over  nine  years  of  age  are  known  to  be 
unable  to  read.  The  maximum  possible  amount  of  illiteracy  is 
33  percent;  for  males,  19  percent;  and  for  females,  50  percent. 
723  persons  (60  percent)  are  related  to  the  church  as  inquirers, 
probationers  or  baptized  members,  a  remarkably  good  record 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  church  has  been  in  touch  with 
some  of  these  families  but  a  short  time.  Of  those  who  belong 
to  the  church  60  percent  say  they  are  attending  service  at  least 
once  a  month,  50  percent  are  contributing  regularly  once  a 
month,  and  34  percent  are  attending  Sunday  School.  Only  10 
percent  of  those  who  are  related  to  the  church  are  giving  it  any 
voluntary  service.  These  are  preaching,  teaching  or  acting  as  an 
officer  of  the  church.  There  is  no  social  work  that  the  people 
think  of  as  church  work  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  there  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  need  in  the  mission  program  if  the  church  mem- 
bers are  to  be  able  to  give  expression  to  the  desire  for  service 
that  is  developed  by  their  Christian  experience. 

RELIGIOUS   WORK 

Peking  is  an  important  center  for  the  ancient  religions  of 
China — Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Lamaism,  Taoism,  and  Mo- 
hanmiedanism — and  is  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox  and  Protestant  missionary  effort. 

Amone  Peking's  936  shrines  and  temples  are  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  known  in  the  country,  particularly  the  Temple 
and  Altar  of  Heaven,  and  the  wonderful  Temple  of  Confucius. 
Just  how  many  adherents  these  old  religions  have  it  is  impossible 
to  say  as  a  man  can  be  a  good  Confucianist,  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
all  at  the  same  time.  Even  so,  they  seem  to  be  losing  their  hold 
on  the  people. 

Although  Mohammedanism  has  been  in  China  for  a  thousand 
years,  the  Mohammedan  conununities  have  not  been  absorbed  as 
have  the  Jews.  They  still  have  some  twenty  mosques  in  Peking 
and  observe  the  distinctive  customs  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  25,000  Mohammedans  in  the  city. 

The  oldest  Christian  mission  in  Peking  was  founded  in  1293 
by  Giovanni  Di  Monte  Corvino  of  the  Jesuit  Order  of  the  Roman 
Oitholic  Church.  The  Pei  T'ang  (North  Cathedral),  a  beautiful 
stone  building  with  a  wonderfully  fine  compound,  is  the  most 
striking  of  Pddng's  churches.    This  and  the  four  other  Catholic 
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churches  have  a  membership  of  9,744.  The  Sisters  of  Charity, 
tfie  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary,  and  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  are  in  Peking  working  in  churches,  schools,  orphanages, 
their  Jenzeutang  Orphanage  being  one  of  the  best  conducted 
philanthropic  institutions  in  China,  old  people's  homes,  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals.  Some  of  the  sisters  are  also  nursing  in  one 
of  the  government  hospitals. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  began  work  in  Peking  in 
1685,  when  a  priest  was  brought  captive  from  Albazin  on  the 
Amur  River,  and  has  been  there  ever  since,  as  it  did  not  share  in 
the  hatred  of  the  court  that  drove  out  the  Catholic  missions 
between  1722  and  1735.    The  total  number  of  converts  in  China 

is  5.587. 

Protestant  missions  have  been  in  Peking  only  since  1861. 
Ten  mission  boards  and  7  religious  societies  are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  city  by  188  foreign  men  and  women  and  346  em- 
ployed Chinese  workers.  The  22  churches  and  chapels  of  Peking 
have  a  membership  of  some  five  thousand. 

The  Chinese  have  organized  three  independent  churches  with 
a  membership  of  783,  and  120  on  probation. 

The  educational  work  of  the  missions  and  Chinese  churches 
is  being  carried  on  in  no  schools  of  all  grades  with  7,644  stu- 
dents. 

A  tendency  towards  union  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  mission  work  in  Peking.  Not  only  are  three  or  more 
missions  working  together  in  many  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions, Kindergarten  Training  School,  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School,  Nurses'  Training  School,  Normal  School,  Women's  Col- 
lege, Men's  University,  Women's  Medical  College,  Theological 
Seminary,  Language  School,  but  they  have  even  joined  in  evan- 
gelistic work.  The  Peking  Christian  Student  Work  Union  was 
organized  in  1918  to  direct  the  work  of  the  various  missions  and 
churches  for  middle  school  and  college  students.  The  committee 
is  made  up  of  seventeen  Chinese  and  foreign  workers,  repre- 
sentatives of  five  mission  boards,  the  Youne  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  China  Medical  Board  and  the  independent 
Chinese  churches.  The  program  of  the  committee  includes  social 
meetings,  educational  classes,  lectures,  religious  discussion  groups 
and  Bible  classes  in  twelve  centers. 

The  Peking  branch  of  the  "China-for-Christ"  movement  is  the 
latest  development  in  union  effort.  It  is  directed  by  a  demo- 
cratically elected  executive  council  of  15,  but  the  final  authority  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  representative  committee  of  100,  The  plans  of 
the  movement  cover  city-wide  evangelization,  religious  education, 
social  service,  systematic  giving. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  GROUP 

The  Community  Service  Group  of  Police  District  Inside 
Left  2,  consisting  of  225  volunteer  workers  organized  to  develop 
a  social  program  for  a  part  of  the  police  district,  is  a  small  but 
significant  outgrowth  of  the  survey,  particularly  of  the  intensive 
studies  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District  and  the  membership  of 
the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church.  During  the  year  1919-20  the  group 
developed  work  along  several  lines.  Two  free  night  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  were  taught  by  college  men  and 
women;  two  free  {rfaygrounds,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
were  conducted  by  leaders  who  were  given  special  training  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  physical  directors.  A  public 
health  campaign  carried  on  by  80  volunteer  lectures  reached  over 
8,000  people  in  two  weeks;  an  industrial  workshop  for  women 
and  a  poorhouse  for  men  were  run  during  the  wmter;  a  com- 
munity newspaper,  printed  in  the  vernacular,  was  published  every 
ten  days.  A  start  was  made  in  the  development  of  organized 
charity.  But  even  more  important  than  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished was  the  interest  taken  by  a  great  many  of  the  volunteer 
workers  in  the  problems  of  their  community  and  city,  and  the 
community  spirit  that  was  engendered  in  the  district.  It  was  a 
small  demonstration  but  it  showed  the  value  of  the  survey  and 
confirmed  our  conviction  that  there  are,  in  Peking  and  in  China, 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  willing  and  even  eager  to  unite 
on  constructive  social  work  once  the  facts  are  known  and  a 
definite  program  is  developed. 


CHAPTER  n 
HISTORY 

The  beginnings  of  Chinese  history  are  hidden  in  the  mists  of 
four  thousand  years,  and  to  accurately  trace  the  story  of  any  one 
locality  through  all  that  time  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Kingdoms 
have  risen  and  fallen;  d)masty  has  succeeded  dynasty;  cities  have 
been  built  and  destroyed,  records  have  been  lost  and  tradition 
forgotten  until  now  no  one  can  say  how  many  villages  or  cities 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peking.  The  books 
and  records  that  are  still  left,  however,  do  tell  of  six  different 
cities,  whose  walls  have  inclosed  some  of  the  land  now  within 
the  walls  of  Peking,  and  these  six,  in  their  history,  tell  the  story 
of  what  over  three  thousand  years  have  brought  to  the  pbce 
now  occupied  by  China's  capital. 

The  first  city  that  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Peking  is  the  city  of  Ch'i.  In  1121  B.  C.  it 
was  given  by  the  head  of  the  newly  founded  Chou  Dynasty  to 
the  descendants  of  the  famous  Emperor  Yao,  the  first  ruler  of 
China.  The  exact  location  of  this  city  of  Ch'i  cannot  now  be 
determined  from  the  old  records,  but  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung 
(1735-1765),  from  a  study  of  the  documents  available  in  his  day, 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  found  the  exact  location  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  on  the  earth  wall  five  H  ^  north  of  the  present 
Peking  he  erected  a  white  marble  tablet  on  which  he  stated  that 
that  was  the  location  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ch'i.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  this  city  except  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  feudal  state  of  Yen,  the  most  northerly 
district  under  the  control  of  the  Chou  Emperors.  Yen  acted  as 
a  buffer  state  against  the  nomad  tartar  tribes  of  the  north  and  b 
particularly  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  539  B.  C.  as  possessing 
a  great  number  of  horses.  But  the  records  also  say  that  the 
state  never  was  strong  even  though  it  had  many  horses. 

In  221  B.  C.  Prince  Chung,  a  ruler  of  a  state  on  the  western 
frontier,  marched  east,  attadced  the  "Seven  States''  or  small 
countries  into  which  China  had  divided  at  the  end  of  the  Chou 
Dynasty  in  249  B.  C,  brought  an  end  to  the  feudal  war  and 
anarchy,  secured  control  of  a  united  China  and  established  him- 
self as  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin  Dynasty.    During  his  reign 
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he  scattered  fortifications  of  the  north  were  united  into  the  Great 
^all  of  China.  But  though  military  monuments  grew.  Prince 
:%ung,  or  Emperor  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti»  as  he  was  later  called, 
nade  every  effort  to  remove  all  literary  monuments  of  the  past. 
ie  ordered  all  books  and  records  to  be  destroyed  so  that  Chmese 
listory  might  start  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  only 
>ecause  some  of  the  old  scholars  hid  their  books  and  suffered 
mnishment  for  their  acts  that  many  of  the  classics  and  records 
ii  old  China  are  preserved.  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti  captured, 
)il]aged  and  completely  destroyed  the  city  of  Ch'i  and  made  the 
tate  of  Yen  one  of  the  thirty  districts  of  his  new  Empire. 

History  does  not  again  mention  any  particular  city  on  the 
ite  of  Pdcing  until  70  A.  D.,  when  under  the  Han  Dynasty  the 
ity  of  Ch'i  was  rebuilt.  The  new  city  at  first  was  also  called  the 
^ity  of  Yen,  in  memory  of  the  former  kingdom,  but  later  was 
[ivcn  the  name  of  Yu  Chou.  Yu  Chou  is  definitely  located  by 
xisting  records,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  present  Hsi  An  Men  or 
Vest  Gate  of  the  Imperial  City  is  five  li  northwest  of  the  city  of 
fu  Chou  and  that  the  temple  Min  Chung  Ssu,  now  called  Ta 
foan  Ssu,  was  built  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Yu  Chou  in  645 
L  D.  during  the  T'ang  Dynasty. 

When  the  Han  Dj^sty  ended  in  221  A.  D.,  Yu  Chou  was 
landed  about  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  and  was  for  some  200 
ears  under  the  control  of  the  tartars.  The  city  survived  this 
Period  of  Darkness,''  however,  and  when  China  was  once  more 
inited  under  the  Sui  and  T'ang  Dynasties,  Yu  Chou  served  as 
be  residence  of  a  military  governor. 

Yu  Chou  again  came  under  the  control  of  the  barbarians 
^hen,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Tenth  Century,  a  Chinese 
Lmperor  ceded  sixteen  districts  to  the  Khitans  in  gratitude  for 
heir  help  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne.  Later,  under  the  Sung 
ijnperors,  the  Chinese  attempted  to  regain  these  lost  districts 
•ut  were  only  partially  successful.  Their  armies  came  as  far  as 
lie  Kao  Liang  Kiver,  which  is  now  the  canal  from  the  new  Sum- 
ner Palace  to  the  moat  around  the  walls  of  Peking,  but  failed  in 
heir  attempt  to  capture  the  city.  The  Chinese  were  badly  de- 
eated  and  the  Sung  Emperor  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life, 
-ater  attempts  to  regain  this  territory  were  even  less  successful 
nd  soon  the  army  of  the  Khitans  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
lungs  and  forced  them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  emperors  of  the 
lortn. 

The  city  of  Yu  Chou  was  made  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Jao  (Iron)  Dynasty  established  by  the  Khitans,  and  in  937 
i.  D.  was  given  the  name  of  Nan  Ching  or  South  Capital.  It 
^s  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hsi  Chin  Fu.  Unsatisfied  with 
be  old  city  of  Yu  Chou  the  Khitans  destroyed  it  in  986  A.  D., 
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and  built  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  city  for  their  capital.  Tlus 
was  located  west  and  south  of  the  old  city  of  Yu  (Jhou.  The 
new  walls  were  thirty-six  li  (thirteen  miles)  in  length  and  thirty 
feet  high,  with  two  gates  on  each  side;  three  lines  of  canals 
surrounded  the  dty;  the  Emperor's  Palace  was  located  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  were  910  buildings  inside 
the  walls  that  were  forty  feet  or  more  in  height.  Even  to-day 
remains  of  the  old  walls  can  still  be  seen  near  the  temple  of  Po 
Yun  Kuan,  while  the  Liu  Li  Ch'ane  of  the  present  Pekingused 
to  be  a  suburb  called  Hai  Huang  Ts^n  on  the  east  of  Nan  Qung, 
or  Yen  Ching,  as  the  city  was  called  after  1013  A.  D. 

The  Liao  or  Iron  D)masty  was  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
in  1 1 14  when  Akuta,  a  chief  of  a  northern  tribe  of  Manchuria, 
established  the  Chin  or  Gold  Empire.  The  Iron  went  down  to 
defeat  before  the  Gold,  and  their  capital,  Yen  Ching,  was  cap- 
tured by  Akuta  in  1122.  Being  occupied  with  incursions  into  the 
territory  of  the  Sung  Emperors  to  the  south,  Akuta  found  Yen 
Ching  well  fitted  to  be  the  capital  city  of  his  empire  and  made 
his  home  there.  He  did  not  destroy  the  old  Liao  city  of  Yen 
Ching,  but  added  to  it  on  the  east  a  city  that  was  nearly  as  large 
as  the  old  one.  Fan  Ta  Chung  in  his  book,  Lao  P'ei  Lu,  says 
that  in  the  building  of  the  new  city  800,000  coolies  and  400,000 
soldiers  were  employed  and  that  many  of  them  died  because  of 
the  strenuous  work.  The  palace  of  the  new  capital  was  decorated 
with  gold  and  magnificent  colors.  One  beam  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  Emperor  $20,000.  The  Emperor's  carriage  was  so  large  and 
heavy  that  it  required  five  hundred  men  to  draw  it.  Not  only 
was  the  city  itself  beautified  and  made  suitable  for  the  residence 
of  an  emperor,  but  to  the  north  of  the  walls  a  large  summer 
palace  and  gardens  were  laid  out  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Central  Park  and  the  President's  Palace.  Chung  Tu  or  Middle 
Capital  was  the  name  given  to  this  new  city,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Chin  capitals,  which  were  Shan  Ching  on  the 
north  and  Pien  Ching  or  the  modern  K'ai  Feng  Fu  on  the  south. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  capital  of  the  Golden  Empire 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  the  north,  and 
Jenghiz  Khan,  though  at  first  bought  off  with  presents  and 
tribute,  laid  siege  to  Chung  Tu  in  1215,  captured  the  east  and 
west  cities,  looted  the  palaces  and  treasury,  and  set  them  on  fire. 
The  buildings  burned  for  over  a  month.  Chung  Tu  was  made 
the  capital  of  a  new  Mongolian  province  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 
then  turned  to  his  invasion  of  central  Asia  and  Russia.  Kublai 
Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Chin  Empire  and  established  the  Yuan  Dynasty. 

Chung  Tu  having  been  destroyed,  the  Khans  built  for  them- 
selves a  new  capital  larger  and  more  glorious  than  anything  ever 
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seen  before  in  that  district.  The  new  city  was  located  to  the 
north  of  Chung  Tu.  Its  cast  and  west  walls  were  built  on  the 
site  of  the  walls  of  the  present  city,  while  the  north  wall  was  5  li 
(ij4  miles)  and  tfie  south  wall  i  li  (%  mile)  north  of  the  location 
of  the  corresponding  walls  of  the  North  City  of  the  present 
Peking.  To  this  new  walled  city  the  Mongols  gave  the  name 
Khanbalig,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Khan.  The  Chinese  called  it 
Ta  Tu  or  Great  Capital. 

Three  events  stand  out  among  those  of  the  reign  of  the  Great 
Khan.  The  first  was  the  visit  of  the  Venetian  traveler,  Marco 
Polo,  who  has  given  in  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  China 
such  a  wonderful  description  of  the  court  and  capital  of  the 
Khans.  The  second  was  the  coming  in  1293  of  the  Catholic 
missionary,  Giovanni  Di  Monte  Corvmo,  who  brought  with  him 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Pope  to  the  Great  Khan.  He  was 
received  by  the  court,  permitted  to  build  a  church  in  the  capital 
and  met  with  such  success  that  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Khanbalig  in  1307.  The  third  was  the  extension  of  the  Grand 
Canal  to  Peking,  thus  giving  the  city  for  the  first  time  water 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

The  rule  of  the  foreigner,  the  decadence  of  the  court  and  the 
corruption  of  the  Government  constantly  irritated  the  native 
Chinese,  but  they  could  not  gather  sufficient  strength  to  success- 
fully rebel  until  1368.  Then  Chu  Yuan  Chang  led  his  forces 
north  from  the  Yangtze,  captured  Ta  Tu  and  drove  the  Mongols 
from  the  country.  Successful  in  his  attempt  to  gain  control  of 
China,  Chu  established  the  Ming  D)masty  and  took  for  himself 
the  title  of  Huan  Wo.  Under  his  rule  Peking  for  a  time  was 
made  the  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  the 
city  was  given  the  name  of  Pei  Ping  Fu  (City  of  the  North 
Place).  The  capital  city  of  the  Khans  was  larger  than  could  be 
well  occupied  by  the  military  garrison  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yen, 
so  the  north  and  south  walls  were  moved,  the  north  wall  five  li 
and  the  south  wall  one  li  to  the  south,  and  the  walls  were  buih 
as  they  are  now  found  in  the  North  City  of  Peking.  The  first 
two  Ming  Emperors  made  Nanking  or  Nan  Ching  (Southern 
Capital)  their  residence ;  but  Yung  Lo,  the  third  Ming  Emperor, 
moved  his  court  to  the  north  in  1421,  changed  the  name  of  Pei 
Ping  Fu  to  Pei  Ching  (North  Capital)  and  made  it  once  more 
the  capital  city  of  the  Empire. 

Under  the  Ming  Emperors  an  extensive  building  program  was 
carried  on;  the  Wu  Ta  Ssu  or  Five-Tower  Pagoda,  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  the  great  Bell  Temple,  all  date  from  this  period.  In 
1435  ^^^  earth  walls  of  the  capital  were  faced  with  brick  and 
finished  as  we  now  find  them,  ^i  feet  high,  60  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  50  feet  across  at  the  top.    In  1524  Lou  Pei  Yuan,  the 
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Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor  Chia  Ching,  built  the  South  City. 
To  nmke  room  for  it,  the  walls  of  the  old  dty  of  Yen  Ching 
(986-1215),  which  had  stood  even  after  the  city  had  been  abim- 
donedy  had  to  be  taken  down.  In  1564  the  South  City  was  inclosed 
with  walls  and  Peking  was  given  its  present  form. 

In  1644  the  Ming  Dynasty  came  to  an  end.  A  rebel,  Li  Tzu 
Ch*eng,  secured  possession  of  Peking,  through  the  treachery  of 
a  eunuch  who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  city,  but  his  control 
of  the  city  was  short.  The  Manchus  came  in  from  the  north 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  into  Shansi,  but  before  leaving  he 
looted  the  city,  carried  off  everything  of  value  in  the  Ming  palaces 
and  fired  the  buildings. 

When  the  Manchus  came  into  Peking  they  rebuilt  the  palaces 
and  made  the  city  their  capital.  They  set  aside  the  inner  or 
Forbidden  City  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
court.  The  Imperial  family  had  their  homes  in  the  district  just 
outside  the  Forbidden  Citv  and  in  the  part  of  Peking  now  known 
as  The  Imperial  City.  The  rest  of  the  North  City  was  reserved 
for  the  Manchu  Bannermen,  while  the  South  City  was  designated 
as  the  place  of  residence  for  the  subject  Chinese. 

In  i860  the  influence  of  Europeans  was  brought  into  Peking 
to  complicate  the  relations  of  the  various  peoples  in  the  capital 
British  and  French  troops  came  to  punish  China  for  her  dis- 
r^ard  of  treaty  obligations,  and  Peking  was  besieged.  In  order 
to  force  the  city  to  surrender,  the  foreign  forces  destroyed  the 
Yuan  Ming  Yuan,  or  old  Summer  Palace,  and  the  Hunting 
Piark.  Fearing  a  similar  fate,  the  city  capitulated  and  turned 
over  to  the  attacking  forces  the  An  Ting  Men  or  Northeast  Gate. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  foreign  countries  were  given  the  right 
to  have  their  diplomatic  ministers  live  in  Peking  and  the  Legation 
Quarter  was  set  aside  as  their  place  of  residence.  Foreign 
missionaries  for  the  first  time  in  modern  times  were  given 
permission  to  live  in  the  capital.  Thus  foreign  ways  and  thought 
began  to  influence  the  very  center  of  Chinese  official  life. 

In  1900  China  made  a  last  violent  effort  to  throw  off  aU 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  The  Empress  Dowager  sent 
out  a  decree  that  all  foreigners  in  the  country  should  be  killed, 
and   bands   of    Boxers   roamed   the   country   seeking   the    for- 

a'  ^ers  and  those  who  had  adopted  any  of  their  hated  ways, 
any  of  the  missionaries  and  native  Christians  were  killed  and 
more  would  have  suffered  had  not  one  of  the  officials  had  the 
bravery  to  alter  the  Imperial  decree  so  that  it  read,  when  first 
sent  out,  "protect  the  foreigners"  instead  of  "destroy  the  for- 
eigners." The  delay  thus  given  made  it  possible  for  many  to 
escape.    The  official  was  sawn  asunder. 

In  Peking  the  Boxers  took  possession  of  the  city  and  for 
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eight  weeks  (June  13-August  16)  besieged  a  group  of  foreigners 
and  Qiinese  shut  up  m  the  L^[ation  Quarter  and  in  the  compotmd 
of  the  Catholic  Cathedral.  Lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  prevented  an  overwhelming  assault  by  the  besiegers 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  small  forces  of  the  foreigners  to 
hold  out  until  relief  could  be  brought  by  armed  forces  that  had 
to  fight  their  way  from  Tientsin  to  Peking.  When  the  foreign 
armies  captured  the  city  the  Empress  Dowager  fled,  leaving  one 
of  the  princes  to  meet,  as  best  he  migEt^  the  hard  demands  of  the 
conquerors. 

In  191 1  the  Chinese  revolted  against  the  rule  of  the  Manchus 
and  succeeded  in  deposing  the  Emperor.  Then,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing another  Chinese  Dynasty,  they  set  up  the  Republic  of 
China,  in  which  Chinese,  Manchus,  Mongolians,  Tibetans  and 
Mohammedans  might  all  share  on  an  equal  footing.  Sun  Yat 
Sen  was  elected  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  and  an 
elected  and  representative  Parliament  met  in  Peking.  Yuan 
Shih  K'ai,  a  former  adviser  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected  as  the 
first  President  of  the  new  Republic.  In  191 5  he  dissolved  the 
provisional  Parliament  and  attempted  to  make  himself  Emperor, 
but  the  entire  country  flamed  into  revolt  and  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  crown. 

In  191 7  Chang  Hsun,  a  general  of  the  old  Empire,  made  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  ex-Emperor  Hsuan  T'ung,  who  had  been 
living  quietly  in  the  Forbidden  City  since  the  revolution  in  1912, 
but  the  coup  d'itat  was  a  complete  failure.  Chang  Hsun  received 
no  assistance  from  the  Republican  troops  and  twenty-four  hours 
of  street  fighting  and  one  or  two  bombs  from  an  aeroplane  con- 
vinced him  that  the  country  did  not  desire  the  return  of  the 
Manchus. 

Revolution  and  gradual  change  have  altered  tremendously 
the  political  aspect  of  Peking  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
material  conditions  have  changed  perhaps  eyen  more,  though  the 
change  has  been  slow  and  gradual.  Instead  of  a  city  that  would 
well  pass  as  the  ancient  capital  of  an  old  Empire,  Peking  is 
rapidly  adopting  modem  ways.  Electric  lights  and  running 
water,  paved  streets  and  sewer  systems,  railway  trains,  auto- 
mobiles and  even  aeroplanes  can  be  found  in  the  city,  and  Peking 
is  more  and  more  the  capital  dty  of  a  present  day  Kepublic 
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Peking,  and  the  cities  that  have  preceded  it,  Khanbalig, 
IHmng  Tu,  Yen  Ching,  Yu  Qiou  and  Qi'i,  have  all  been  built 
n  latitude  39**  54'  N.,  longitude  116**  28'  E.  This  is  the  same 
nrallel  as  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia,  a  little  south  of 
Ikfadrid  and  Naples  and  just  half  way  around  the  world  from 
flalifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Pricing  is  situated  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  Province 
)f  Chihli,  the  most  northeasterly  of  the  18  provinces  of  China 
MDper.  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  stretches  a  flat,  level, 
XMistal  plain,  built  up  by  the  Pai  Ho  (White  River)  and  the 
Suang  Ho  (Yellow  River),  the  two  chief  rivers  of  North  China, 
rhis  plain  is  so  level  that,  in  the  91  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
Jay  of  Chihli  to  Peking,  it  rises  only  122.3  f^t>  ^^^  the  summer 
feods  of  1917  covered  parts  of  103  of  the  120  hsien  (counties) 
>f  the  province,  but  its  loose,  easily  worked,  water  laid  soil 
nakes  possible  the  crops  that  feed  the  twenty  millions  of  people 
iving  m  the  province.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  city,  the 
and  rises  rapidly,  so  that  within  15  miles  on  the  west  and  25 
niles  on  the  north  are  hills  2,600  feet  high,  while  35  miles  to  the 
lorthwest  is  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  built  on  the  top  of  moun- 
ains  over  4,000  feet  high. 

This  combination  of  hills  and  plains  gives  Peking  a  climate 
hat,  although  it  has  extremes  of  temperature,  is  healthful  be- 
ause  of  its  dr)mess  and  large  amount  of  sunshine.  The  Mon- 
^lian  Plateau  to  the  northwest  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  cold  that 
tarts  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north  and  northwest  in  winter 
ind  from  the  south  and  southwest  in  summer.  The  direction  of 
he  wind  changes  with  such  regularity  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
laying  that  the  wind  follows  the  season ;  that  it  blows  from  the 
lorth  in  winter,  from  the  east  in  the  spring,  from  the  south  in 
he  summer  and  from  the  west  in  the  fall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  winter  winds  come  almost  constantly  from 
he  plains  to  the  north  and  northwest,  Peking  has  little  or  no 
>recipitation  during  the  months  of  cool  weather.  Day  after  day 
s  dear  and  bright;  and,  although  the  thermometer  sometimes 
agisters  o®  F.  and  there  are  two  months  of  steady  freezin-x 
ireather  during  the  winter,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  makes  it 
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possible  for  the  population,  many  of  whom  are  lacking  in  clothing 
and  fuel,  to  endure  the  cold  that  would  otherwise  be  fatal 

The  winds  that  come  from  the  ocean  in  sunmier  time  bring 
with  them  large  amounts  of  moisture,  and  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  rain  falls  on  more  than  half  the  days. 
This  moisture,  combined  with  the  heat,  the  thermometer  some- 
times reaching  104®  F.,  makes  the  summer  climate  of  Peking 
moist  and  uncomfortable.  The  foreigners  all  have  to  be  carefd 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  sun,  but  there  is  but  little  sun- 
stroke or  heat  prostration  among  the  Chinese. 

Peking  is  supposed  to  be  the  dryest  place  in  Chihli  Province, 
for  tradition  says  that,  before  building  the  first  city  that  occupied 
the  site  of  Peking,  the  ruler  of  the  country  had  the  astrologers 
discover  the  dryest  point  in  the  Province,  so  that  he  might  build 
his  capital  there.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  city  is  approxi- 
mately 20  inches,  though  for  the  year  1918-19  the  precipitation 
was  only  15.52  inches.  Twelve  and  forty-two  hundredths  inches 
of  this  fell  on  49  days  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  and  during  the  year  there  was  some  rain  or  snow  on  92 
days.  February  was  the  only  month  of  the  year  during  which 
there  was  no  precipitation. 

The  drjmess  of  the  winter,  the  constant  winds  and  loose,  light 
soil  combine  to  give  Peking  its  world  famous  dust  storms.  Local 
storms  come  often,  but  seldom  last  more  than  part  of  a  day.  A 
strong  wind  picks  up  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  or  the 
dust  of  the  city  streets  and  whirls  it  toward  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city.  Even  though  these  storms  are  short,  they  manage 
to  cover  everything  with  a  layer  of  grayish-black  dust,  and  make 
traveling  on  the  streets  most  uncomfortable.  Big  storms,  some- 
times lasting  three  days,  bring  with  them,  not  the  black  and 
grayish  dust  of  Peking,  but  a  yellow  dust  from  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  sky  turns  yellow,  the  sun  is  lost  in  the  haze, 
and  everything  in  the  city  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine 
yellow  dust.  Travel  on  the  streets  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and 
sometimes  is  almost  impossible,  the  air  is  so  filled.  Layer  after 
layer  of  dust  laid  over  the  city  gives  it  a  grayish  color  and  rapidly 
dulls  and  deadens  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  palaces  and  temples. 

While  the  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
peratures is  over  100®  F.,  the  average  temperature  for  the  entire 
year  is  53**  F.,  the  average  for  the  different  months  ranging  from 
18.9®  F.  for  January  to  78°  F.  for  July.  The  average  daily  range 
of  temperature  is  20**  F. ;  January  has  an  average  daily  dif- 
ference between  maximum  and  minimum  of  15.5**  F.,  and 
October  24.5**.  Complete  Meteorological  Tables  are  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

Peking  is  one  of  the  few  capitals  of  the  world  that  is  not 
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located  on  a  river  of  considerable  size.  A  small  stream,  the 
Ha  Cheng  Ho,  does  flow  through  the  moat  around  the  city 
walls,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  Peking  by  artificial  meana. 
The  nearest  river  of  any  size  is  the  Hun  Ho,  nine  miles  to  the 
southeast,  while  the  nearest  navigable  stream  is  the  Pai  Ho  or 
White  River,  fifteen  miles  to  the  east. 

Peking  had  no  water  communication  with  the  rest  of  China 
until  the  rdgn  of  Kublai  Khan.  In  1280-1283,  he  extended  the 
Grvid  Canal  from  the  Yellow  River  to  Tientsin,  and  connected 
it  with  Peking  by  means  of  the  Pai  Ho  and  a  small  canal  that 
extends  the  fifteen  miles  from  Peking  to  the  river.  In  this  way, 
H  was  possible  for  the  tribute  rice  from  the  provinces  to  be 
shipped  to  Peking  by  boat,  while  goods  from  the  capital  couM 
'  go  900  miles  souui  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal 
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at  Hangchow  in  Chekian^  Province,  or,  as  the  canal  crosses  the 
Yangtze  River,  to  any  point  on  the  2,000  navigable  miles  of  that 
river. 

During  the  thousand  3rears  that  Peking  has  been  the  capital 
of  China,  roads  have  been  built  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Now,  thirteen  National  highways  radiate  from  it 
to  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  The  longest  of  these  roads 
stretches  3,439  miles  west  to  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Others  lead  to  Lhasa,  Yunnanfu,  Canton,  Foochow,  Hangchow, 
Hankow.  Throughout  North  China,  where  horses  and  camels 
are  used  for  transportation,  the  roads  are  traveled  by  pack  trains 
and  narrow-tired,  two-wheeled  springless  carts.  Travel  is  far 
from  comfortable  as  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
or  even  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  and  the  carts  are  not  built  so 
that  they  ease  any  of  the  bumps.  The  saying  is  that  the  Chinese 
could  not  make  a  good  road  so  they  made  an  indestructible  cart. 
Throughout  South  China,  particularly  in  the  districts  where 
water  transportation  is  available,  the  roads  are  little  more  than 
footpaths  winding  in  and  out  among  the  rice  fields;  carts  and 
wheeled  vehicles  are  not  used  for  transportation,  and  everything 
is  carried  by  water  or  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Consequently, 
the  narrow  roads,  many  of  them  stone  paved,  are  able  to  care  for 
all  the  traffic,  yet  take  practically  none  of  the  land  of  the  rice 
fields. 

As  modern  railroad  communication  has  developed,  Peking 
has  maintained  her  place  as  the  center  of  transportation.  Most 
of  China's  6,000  miles  of  railroad  are  connected  with  the  capital, 
either  directly  or  by  river  ferry.  Peking  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railroad,  606  miles  in  length,  the  Peking- 
Suiyuan  Railroad  of  289  miles  and  the  Peking-Hankow  Line  of 
817  miles.  The  Tientsin-Pukow  Railroad,  28i9  miles  in  length, 
runs  its  trains  into  Peking  over  the  84  miles  of  the  Peking- 
Mukden  line  between  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  so  gives  direct 
express  service  between  Shanghai  and  Peking,  except  for  the 
break  at  the  Yangtze  River. 

When  the  railroads  were  first  built,  it  was  impossible,  because 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  people  and  the  feelings  of  the  Manchu 
Court,  to  bring  the  railroads  into  Peking,  and  the  terminus  was 
first  established  four  miles  outside  of  the  city.  However,  there 
has  been  such  a  big  change  in  recent  years  that  now  two  of  the 
lines  have  their  terminal  stations  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  South 
City,  and  just  outside  the  Ch'ien  Men  (Main  Gate)  of  the  North 
City,  while  the  third,  the  terminus  of  the  Peking-Suiyuan  Line, 
is  just  outside  Hsi  Chih  Men,  the  Northwest  Gate  of  the  Nortfi 
City.  The  three  stations  are  connected  by  means  of  a  track 
tiiat  runs  around  the  wall  of  the  North  City.    These  railroacb, 
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with  their  express  trains  carrying  dining  cars,  first  and  second 
class  sleepers,  as  well  as  the  regular  first,  second  and  third  class 
coaches,  make  travel  throughout  the  country  easy,  comfortable 
and  comparatively  cheap,  bring  Peking  into  close  touch  with 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  bring  a  large  amount  of 
business  to  a  city  that  is  otherwise  almost  entirely  non-productive 
and  official. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  put  Peking  in  still  closer  con- 
nection with  the  country.  Telegraph  lines  reach  out  to  all  of 
the  provincial  capitals,  and  long-distance  telephone  lines  are 
gradually  being  installed.  At  present,  Peking  to  Tientsin  is  about 
the  limit  for  long-distance  conversation.  Chinese  messages  are 
sent  over  the  telegraph  wires  as  a  series  of  numbers.  So  many 
of  the  characters  have  the  same  sound  and  tone  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  develop  a  phonetic  alphabet  that  will  give  the  accu- 
rate meaning  of  the  words  transmitted.  Consequently,  the  vari- 
ous Chinese  characters  have  been  given  numbers,  written  mes- 
sages are  translated  from  characters  to  numbers,  the  numbers 
are  sent  over  the  wire  and  then  the  message  is  re-translated 
from  numbers  to  characters  by  the  receiving  office.  Messages 
in  English  can  be  sent  to  any  of  the  telegraph  stations  through- 
out the  country.  For  such  messages,  the  rates  are  9  cents  a 
word  inside  the  province  and  18  cents  a  word  outside  the  province. 
In  Peking,  these  charges  are  payable  in  the  bank  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications,  whose  value  in  silver 
varies  from  50  to  65  cents. 

Peking  was  a  worthy  home  for  the  Emperors  of  the  Ancient 
"Middle  Kingdom,"  for  he  who  planned  the  city  laid  out  one  of 
the  most  imperial  of  all  the  capitals  of  the  world.  In  the  very 
center  of  the  city,  facing  due  south,  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
Qiincse  compass,  stands  uie  T'ai  Ho  Tien  or  throne  room  of  the 
Dragon  Emperor.  With  its  high  curving  roof  and  brilliant 
oriental  coloring  of  yellow  tile,  red  walls  and  columns,  and  blue 
and  green  decorations  in  the  shadow  of  the  eaves,  it  stands  as 
the  heart  and  center  of  old  China. 

Around  this  throne  room  are  the  courts  and  palaces  of  the 
Emperor's  family  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  all  with  the 
imperial  yellow  tiled  roofs,  but  of  a  lesser  glory  than  that  of  the 
throne  room.  Surrotmding  these  buildings  are  a  high  wall  and  a 
moat  that  have  isolated  the  Emperor  from  the  life  of  the  city. 
This  part  of  Peking  is  known  to  the  foreigners  as  the  Forbiddjsn 
City,  as  for  many  years  no  foreigners  were  allowed  to  enter  its 
gates,  and  only  the  most  specially  privileged  of  the  Chinese. 
It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  city  that  the  official  ceremonies, 
comiected  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Peking,  were  held 
in  1900,  and  it  was  there  that  the  official  celebration  of  the  sign- 
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ing  of  the  Armistice  was  held  in  1919.  The  first  was  the  mark 
of  the  passing  of  ancient  China,  the  second  the  rejoidi^^  of  the 
new  Republican  China  over  the  downfall  of  militarism  and 
absolutism. 

Surrounding  and  protecting  the  home  of  the  Emperor,  is 
another  walled  city.  It  cannot  compare  in  splendor  or  beauty 
with  the  Forbidden  City,  but  it,  too,  has  its  palaces,  pavilions, 
jrellow  and  green  tiled  temples,  besides  government  offices  and 
military  supplv  buildings.  As  it  was  the  home  of  many  princes 
and  others  of  the  royal  family,  it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Imperial  City. 

Outside  of  these  two  cities,  some  distance  from  them  and 
entirely  inclosing  them,  is  a  third  wall  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Forbidden  and  Imperial  Cities.  It  is  designed 
to  give  the  entire  city  protection  against  any  invading  forces. 
The  land  inclosed  by  this  wall,  outside  of  the  Imperial  City, 
was  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Manchu  Bannermen 
when  the  invading  Manchu  tribes  captured  Peking  in  1644  and 
put  their  Emperor  on  the  throne  as  the  founder  of  the  Ch'ing 
Dynasty.  The  conquered  Chinese  were  all  required  to  move  out- 
side of  the  wall.  This  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  was  not  long 
continued,  but,  even  so,  this  part  of  Pdcing  is  now  known  by 
many  as  the  Tartar  City. 

When  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  leave  the  Tartar  City, 
they  went  to  still  another  walled  district  just  south  of  the  other 
three  cities.  The  northern  wall  of  this  district  is  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Tartar  City.  Here,  in  this  South  City,  the 
Chinese  established  their  business  and  made  their  living  by  trade. 
The  Manchus  of  the  Tartar  or  North  City,  being  soldiers  and 
retainers  of  the  Emperor,  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government 
and  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  business.  Even  now,  most  of 
the  business  of  Peking  is  concentrated  in  the  South  City.  As  it 
was  for  a  time  the  exclusive  home  of  the  Chinese,  this  part  of 
Peking  is  sometimes  also  known  as  the  Chinese  City.  The 
Chinese  know  the  Tartar  City  as  Nei  Ch'eng  or  the  District 
Within  the  Walls,  while  the  Chinese  City  is  call^  by  them 
Wai  Ch'eng  or  the  District  Outside  the  WaUs,  a  reminder  of  the 
days  before  the  South  City  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

The  Inner  or  Forbidden  City  occupies  an  area  of  5  square  li  * 
or  .64  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  crenolated  wall  2^ 
miles  in  length,  22  feet  high  and  30  feet  thick.  The  faces  of  this 
wall  are  covered  with  a  plaster  in  which  a  violet  colored  mortar 
is  used.  This  color  gives  this  dty  its  Chinese  name,  Tzu  Chin 
Ch'eng  or  Purple  Forbidden  City.  The  moat  surrounding  this 
dty  is  200  feet  wide. 

'One  iqiiare  11  =  3,556*966  iqiure  feet,  0.IJ76  iqiure  mlk& 
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The  Imfierial  G^,  built  by  the  Min^  Emperors  in  1406  to 
1437,  occupies  an  area  of  15-I  square  li  (1.93  square  miles). 
The  waU  surrounding  it  is  18  li'  (6.44  miles)  m  length,  is  6^ 
feet  through  at  the  base,  5  feet  across  at  the  top  and  18  feet  high. 
This  was  originally  pierced  by  only  four  gates,  but  lately  addi- 
tional gates  have  been  opened  so  that  traffic  can  move  with 
greater  ease  and  long  detours  can  be  avoided.  The  faces  of  the 
w;Ul  are  covered  wiui  a  red  plaster.  The  Chinese  name  of  this 
city  is  Huai%  Ch'eng. 

The  Tartar,  or  the  outermost  of  the  three  cities,  has  an  area 
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of  91.6  square  li  (11.68  square  miles).  Its  wall,  specially 
designed  for  protection,  is  62  feet  thick  at  the  base,  50  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  41  feet  high  and  41.26  li  (14.73  miles)  in  length. 
Buttresses  65  feet  wide  and  650  feet  apart  have  been  built  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  as  additional  protection.  The  wall  is  pierced 
by  nine  gates,  two  on  the  north,  two  on  the  east,  two  on  the  west 
and  three  on  the  south.  These  last  lead  into  the  South  or 
Chinese  City.  Each  one  of  the  gates  was  formerly  protected  by 
a  semi-circular  encient  or  curtain  wall  pierced  by  an  outer 
gate,  but  modem  progress  and  the  railroad  around  the  city  have 
made  it  necessary  to  cut  through  some  of  these  curtain  walls. 
Over  the  main  gates  and  the  outer  gates  and  at  the  comers  of 
the  city,  large  four  story  gate-houses  have  been  built.  They  were 
formerly  used  as  quarters  for  troops,  for  the  storage  of  grain 
and  as  points  of  vantage  for  those  firing  at  attacking  forces,  but 
now  are  unused  and  are  falling  to  pieces.  Several  of  them  still 
show  the  effects  of  the  guns  used  in  the  attack  of  1900.  These 
houses  are  all  49  feet  high.  The  combined  height  of  the  wall 
and  gate-house  never  reaches  100  feet,  for  the  Chinese  believe 
that  the  Good  Spirits  fly  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet  and  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  buildings  of  that  height. 

The  South  City  was  first  built  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  Ming 
Emperor,  Ch'ia  Qi'ing  (1545).  It  was  started  as  a  suburb 
outside  the  walls  of  the  North  City,  but  grew  so  rapidly  that 
walls  were  built  around  it  in  1564.  These  are  20  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  14  feet  across  at  the  top,  25  feet  high  and  14.02  miles  long, 
including  4.15  miles  of  the  south  wall  of  the  North  City.  They 
are  pierced  by  ten  gates,  three  on  the  south,  one  on  the  east, 
one  on  the  west  and  five  on  the  north.  Three  of  these  five  are 
the  gates  in  the  south  wall  of  the  North  City.  The  other  two 
open  to  the  north  just  east  and  west  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
North  City.  The  area  inclosed  is  82.3  square  li  or  10.5  square 
miles. 

Peking  has  never  been  made  a  treaty  port  and  no  countries 
have  been  given  concessions  there,  but  by  the  Peking  Convention 
of  i860  the  foreign  nations  were  given  the  right  to  send  their 
official  representatives  to  Peking  and  a  special  district  known  by 
the  Chinese  as  Tung  Chiao  Min  Hsiang,  was  set  aside  for  the 
residence  of  these  ministers  and  diplomats.  This  Legation 
Quarter  is  just  north  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Tartar  City  and 
extends  from  the  Ch'ien  Men  or  Center  Gate  of  that  wall  east 
almost  to  the  Hatamen  (East  Gate),  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
From  north  to  south,  the  Quarter  is  approximately  half  a  mile 
wide,  its^  total  area  being  041  square  miles. 

^  Within  this  Legation  Quarter,  eleven  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries represented  in  Peking  have  built  residences  and  cffices  for 
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their  ministers  and  barracks  for  their  legation  guards.  These 
nations  are: 

Austria  Great  Britain  Russia 

Belgium  Italy  Spain 

France  Japan  The  United  States 

Germany  The  Netherlands  of  America 

Other  foreign  nations  are  represented  in  Peking,  but  they  either 
maintain  a  rented  legation,  some  of  which  are  outside  the  Lega- 
tion Quarter,  or  their  representatives  have  their  headquarters  in 
one  of  the  hotels  of  the  city.  Within  the  Legation  Quarter 
are  also  found  the  foreign  banks  and  many  of  the  foreign  busi- 
ness houses. 

It  was  in  the  Legation  Quarter  that  most  of  the  foreigners 
and  many  of  the  Chinese  Christians  sought  refuge  during  the 
Boxer  uprising  of  1900.  There  they  were  besieged  from  June 
20th  to  August  14th,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the  foreign 
expeditionary  force  that  had  fought  its  way  up  from  Tientsin. 

In  order  that  a  place  of  refuge  may  be  available  for  the  for- 
eigners, in  case  of  any  future  disturbance  in  Peking,  the  Legation 
Quarter  has  been  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  strong  loop- 
holed  wall,  the  fourth  side  being  protected  by  the  high  south 
wall  of  the  Tartar  City.  Where  roadways  go  through  the  walls, 
steel  gates  have  been  built  so  that  all  entrances  may  be  closed 
in  time  of  trouble.  Just  outside  the  loop-holed  wall  is  a  dry 
moat,  and  beyond  that  a  wide  open  space  or  glacis  is  main- 
tained as  additional  protection.  In  order  that  the  Legation 
Quarter  might  not  be  fired  on  again  from  the  50-foot  wall  of 
the  North  City,  as  it  was  during  the  siege  of  1900,  the  foreign 
nations  have  demanded  and  been  given  control  of  the  wall  where 
it  adjoins  the  Legation  Quarter.  Men  from  the  Legation  Guards 
are  now  constantly  on  watch  on  top  of  the  wall. 

The  administration  of  the  Legation  Quarter  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  pass  their  own  regulations 
and  maintain  their  own  force  of  Chinese  police. 

For  the  purpose  of  police  administration,  Peking  has  been 
divided  into  20  (Ustricts.  The  Central  districts  are  in  the  Imperial 
City,  but  do  not  include  the  Forbidden  City,  which  is  special 
government  property,  not  open  to  the  general  public  and  not 

Ert  of  the  area  imder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  police.  The 
side  districts  are  in  the  North  City  and  the  Outside  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  City.  The  Left  districts  are  on  the  east 
and  the  Right  districts  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  South  is 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  Chinese  compass,  so  right  and  left  hand 
directions  are  given  with  reference  to  a  person  facing  in  that 
direction  rather  than  north,  as  is  customary^in  western  countries. 
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POUCE  DISTRICTS 

KAMI  AKEA 

Sq,  Li?  Sq.  MiUs 

Central        i  ii^  146 

2  3.7  iSi  47         iM 


Inside  Left  i  14^  iJSg 

"  "  3  10.1  ijag 

"  "  4  12.7  1XS2 

Inside  Rifl^t  i  8w9  1.13 

"  "  2  12.6  i^i 

"  "  3  1013  i^ 

"  "  4  12*7          9i'6  1.63         iijtt 


OuUide  Left        i  3-5  AS 

"           a  3.6 

3  SI 

4  15^  1-97 
"           "           5  3.9  ^ 

Outside  Rifffat       i  3^  jj^ 

^3  4^  .53 

"           "           3  7.9  i/» 

4  IS-S  1.98 

"           ''           5  194          83.5  3.48        10.50 


^9*  l^  Sq.  MOis 

Forbidden  City   5.0  M 

Central  Districts  (Imperial  Citv) 15.1  IM 

Inside  Districts   (Tartar  City) 916  11^ 

Total  North  City  111.7  14.25 

Outside  Districts  (South  City)  82^  laso 

Peking  194.0  2475 

*0&e  aqtuare  li  =  3,ss(»996  square  feet,  0.1J76  square  milea. 


The  entire  area  of  the  North  City  is  11 1.7  squaire  li  (14.25 
square  miles),  that  of  the  South  City  82.3  square  li  (10.5  square 
miles),  so  that  the  total  area  inside  the  walls  of  Peking  is  194 
square  li  or  24.75  square  miles. 

Around  the  four  walls  of  the  North  City  and  outside  the 
walls  of  the  South  City,  flows  a  moat  some  75  fefit  wide,  filled 
with  water  brought  from  the  Jade  Fountain,  a  spring  six  miles 
northwest  of  Peking.  In  former  days  it  was  the  first  line  of 
defense  for  the  capital,  and  in  case  of  siege  insured  a  supply  of 
water  for  those  living  inside  the  walls.  Now  it  serves  as  part 
of  the  drainage  system  of  the  city  and  also  sui)plies  the  canal  that 
gives  Peking  water  connection  with  T'ung  Hsien  and  other  parts 
of  China. 

As  Peking  is  located  on  the  coastal  plain,  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  elevation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  city» 
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What  slope  there  is,  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  North  City  being  45  feet  higher  than  the  land 
inside  the  southeast  comer  of  the  South  City. 

There  is  but  one  outstanding  hill  inside  the  walls  and  it  is 
artifidaL  It  lies  just  north  of  the  back  wall  of  the  Forbidden 
City  and  is  known  by  the  Chinese  as  Ching  Shan  (Prospect  Hill) 
or  Mei  Shan  (Coal  Hill).  One  tradition  has  it  that  this  hill 
was  built  by  the  Mongol  emperors  when  they  were  storing  a  large 
supply  of  coal  for  use  in  case  of  siege,  while  another  says  that 
the  hill  was  built  entirely  with  the  silt  dug  from  the  beds  of  the 
artificial  lakes  that  are  inside  the  city  walls.  This  hill  is  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  city  as  it  has  long  been  part  of  the 
Imperial  Garden.  It  is  150  feet  high  and  gives  a  commanding 
view  of  the  entire  city,  particularly  of  the  yellow-roofed  palaces 
of  the  Forbidden  City  lying  just  to  the  south.  There  can  now 
be  seen  the  palace  occupied  by  the  deposed  Manchu  Emperor 
Hsuan  T'ung  and  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Empress.  For  this 
reason,  but  few  people  are  allowed  to  visit  the  hill  and  the  park 
surrounding  it.  Coal  Hill  was  particularly  connected  with  the 
history  of  Uie  Ming  Dynasty,  as  it  was  there  that  the  last  of  the 
Ming  emperors  committed  suicide  when  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  treacherously  opened  to  the  invading  rebels. 

Running  water  has  had  to  be  brought  to  Peking  by  artificial 
neans,  as  the  city  is  not  located  on  any  natural  stream.  The 
waters  of  die  Ch'ing  Ming  Yuan  or  Jade  Fountain,  6  miles 
northwest,  first  flow  through  the  lake  of  the  Emperor's  Summer 
Palace  and  then  are  brought  by  canal  to  the  city.  There  they 
fill  the  moat  outside  the  walls,  and  coming  under  the  walls 
through  watergates  supply  a  series  of  artificial  lakes,  the  moat 
arotmd  the  Forbidden  City,  a  canal  in  the  West  City,  one  inside 
the  wall  of  the  Imperial  City  and  the  moat  outside  the  south 
wall  of  the  North  City. 

The  seven  artificial  lakes  are  a  striking  part  of  the  Peking 
landscape,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  chain,  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
Tartar  City  to  the  south  wall  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  southern 
three,  extending  from  the  north  to  the  south  wall  of  the  Imperial 
City,  are  called  the  San  Hai  or  Three  Seas,  by  the  Chmese, 
and  are  individuallv  known  as  Pei  Hai  (North  Sea),  Chung  Hai 
(Middle  Sea),  and  Nan  Hai  (South  Sea).  Around  these  three 
lakes  have  been  built  imperial  palaces,  gardens  and  temples, 
known  by  some  as  the  Winter  Palace,  or  more  correctly  as  the 
Sea  Palace.  The  buildings  around  the  South  and  Central  Sea  are 
now  occupied  by  the  President  of  China  and  his  suite,  while  the 
North  Sea  and  surrounding  grounds  are  kept  as  a  park  open 
to  the  Chineiie  only  on  special  occasions  and  to  foreigners  only 
after  they  have  secured  a  pass  from  their  legation. 
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As  Peking  was  the  home  of  the  Emperor,  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  were  laid  out  so  that  they  would  be  suitable  for 
an  imperial  progress.  These  roadways  are  all  lOO  feet  wide, 
and  are  in  reality  three  roads  side  by  side.  The  road  in  the 
center  is  reserved  for  special  traffic,  while  the  heavy  carts  moving 
the  business  of  the  city  are  required  to  go  on  the  side  roads.  In 
the  olden  days  nothing  was  done  to  pave  any  of  the  roads,  and 
the  center  one  was  in  better  condition  simply  because  it  had  less 
use.  Even  the  roads  used  by  the  Emperor  were  full  of  ruts, 
bumps  and  dust.  Some  travelers  tell  of  roads  in  Peking  that 
used  to  have  from  1 8  to  36  inches  of  dust  on  them  in  winter 
and  that,  in  summer,  during  the  rainy  season,  were  impassable 
lakes  in  which  horses  and  mules  were  sometimes  drowned. 
Nothing  was  done  to  change  this  condition  until  after  the  Boxer 
uprising  in  1900.  Since  that  time,  the  center  roads  of  all  the 
main  &oroughfares  have  been  surfaced  with  a  good  heavy 
macadam  pavement,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  paving 
the  side  roads,  even  though  some  of  the  less  frequented  streets 
of  the  city  are  being  graded  and  paved.  All  cart  traffic  is 
required  to  keep  to  the  side  roads,  and  as  the  Peking  carts  all 
have  narrow  tired  wheels  it  is  practically  impossible  to  put  in  any 
paving  that  they  would  not  quickly  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  require  the  carts  to  use  broad  tired  wheels,  as  then 
they  would  be  useless  on  the  unpaved  roads  outside  of  the  city, 
especially  in  the  rainy  season.  The  narrow  tired  wheels  cut 
through  the  mud  and  do  not  become  clogged  with  it  as  do  the 
wheels  with  broad  tires.  So  even  now  in  Peking  the  carts  waUow 
through  the  mud  during  the  rainy  season  and  raise  a  cloud  of 
dust  when  the  roads  are  dry. 

As  the  North  City  was  the  home  of  the  Emperor  and  tfie 
court,  a  great  majority  of  the  loo-foot  roads  have  been  built  in 
that  part  of  Peking.  All  nine  of  the  gates  of  the  North  Qty  have 
these  wide  highways  running  to  them  and  there  are  four  roads 
running  across  the  city  from  north  to  south  and  four  from  east 
to  west  In  the  South  City  there  are  only  two  main  highways. 
One  connects  the  center  gates  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  while 
the  other  joins  the  center  gates  in  the  east  and  west  walls.  The 
North  City  has  a  total  of  29  miles  of  the  100-foot  roads,  while 
the  South  City  has  but  8.25  miles. 

In  the  olden  days  the  opportunity  for  trade  with  those  that 
traveled  along  the  highways  was  so  great  that  many  shopkeepers 
used  to  encroach  upon  the  roads  and  establish  small  temporary 
shops  on  the  line  dividing  the  central  road  from  the  two  side 
roads.  This  was  overlooked  by  the  officials,  for  a  consideration, 
the  understanding  being  that  any  time  the  Emperor  went  out  all 
the  shops  had  to  be  removed.    Consequently,  word  was  sent  out 
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before  the  Emperor  did  any  traveling  in  the  dty,  the  merchants 
removed  tiieir  shops  and  their  goods,  and  the  Emperor  never  knew 
but  what  the  roads  were  always  unobstructed.  Now,  a  well-built 
gutter,  which  drains  the  high  crowned  macadam  pavement, 
divides  the  center  from  the  side  roads,  and  the  police  allow  no 
one  to  encroach  upon  the  public  highway. 

These  highways  and  the  smaller  roads  or  Hut'ungs  are 
used  by  a  tremendous  stream  of  traffic.  The  police  report  that 
in  March,  1919,  there  were  519  automobiles,  2,222  carriages, 
4,198  carts  and  17^15  rickshas  in  the  city.  By  December,  1919, 
the  nuaber  of  automobiles  had  risen  to  645,  even  though  gaso- 
line was  80  cents  a  gallon.  Mule  litters  or  palanquins  are  seen 
on  the  streets  only  occasionally  as  they  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  country  travel,  and  come  into  the  city  but  seldom. 
Chairs  are  seen  only  in  wedding  or  funeral  processions.  Electric 
cars  are  running  in  Peking  according  to  several  of  the  books  on 
China,  but  as  yet  none  can  be  found  in  the  city.  The  concession 
to  build  the  electric  lines  has  been  given  to  the  French,  but  the 
war  has  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  plans.  Not  only 
are  the  roads  crowded  with  vehicles,  but  traffic  is  further  con- 
gested by  the  pedestrians  all  walking  in  the  streets.  There  are 
no  side-walks.  In  spite  of  the  crowd,  the  traffic  is  well  handled 
by  a  laree  and  efficient  force  of  traffic  police,  who  see  that  every- 
body "Ajceps  to  the  Left"  and  gives  the  automobile  the  right  of 
way. 

It  is  the  rickshas  that  carry  most  of  the  passenger  traffic. 
They  can  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  city,  day  or  night, 
except  in  the  worst  weather,  can  be  engaged  for  a  short  or  long 
run  and  are  comparatively  cheap  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 
runner  seldom  pulls  more  than  one  passenger.  For  the  foreigner, 
the  chai]^  is  ordinarily  about  16  cents  an  hour,  but  for  the 
Chinese  it  is  considerably  less.  One  fixes  tl;i.e  price  by  bargaining 
with  the  ricksha  coolie,  and  the  price  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  run,  the  time  of  day,  the  weather,  the  number  of  rickshas 
around,  and  how  far  from  his  regular  stand  the  coolie  is  to  be 
dismissed.  Prices  advance  rapidly  in  bad  weather  as  the  coolies 
fear  the  wet  much  more  than  they  do  the  cold.  The  mud  of 
the  unpaved  streets  makes  heavy  pulling,  and  water  quickly 
ruins  their  cloth  shoes.  The  straw  sandal  of  Central  China  is 
unknown  in  Peking;  the  men  seldom  run  barefooted  and  many 
times  the  shoes  they  spoil  are  worth  more  than  the  fare  they 
receive. 

Modem  Pdcing  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  gates  in  its  walls. 
The  present  number  confines  the  traffic  to  a  few  highways,  and 
not  only  makes  detours  necessary  but  also  produces  great  con- 
gestion.   To  go  from  a  point  just  inside  the  wall  to  one  just  out- 
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side  the  wall,  an  actual  distance  of  perhaps  loo  yards,  may  mean 
a  trip  of  2j4  miles.  Going  from  the  North  to  the  South  City  often 
involves  a  wait  at  the  gate  because  of  the  congestion  of  traffic. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  at  all  necessary  to 
take  down  the  walls  of  Peking.  Much  of  the  land  inside  of 
the  walls  is  still  unoccupied,  and  the  city  can  grow  for  many 
years  before  it  will  have  to  spread  outside  of  its  present  bounda- 
ries. Something,  however,  will  have  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
congestion  at  the  gates  between  the  North  and  South  City.  The 
North  City  is  primarily  a  residence  district,  the  business  and 
recreational  life  is  centered  in  the  South  City,  and  the  traffic 
between  the  two  is  constantly  growing.  The  opening  of  new 
gates  and  the  enlargement  of  the  present  ones  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  present  congestion. 

The  problem  of  the  traffic  in  the  South  City  is  even  more 
serious.  There,  Peking  has  grown  up  much  like  the  other  cities 
of  China,  with  narrow,  twisting  streets  and  closely  packed  build- 
ings. What  lOO-foot  highways  there  are  run  around  the  outside 
of  the  congested  districts,  and  are  consequently  not  a  great  relief 
to  the  traffic.  What  with  rickshas,  carriages  and  automobiles 
all  traveling  on  roads  that  are  barely  wide  enough  for  two 
streams  of  traffic,  jams  are  frequent,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  rickshas  are  slow  moving,  many  accidents  would 
be  inevitable.  Some  of  the  streets  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
widened,  in  spite  of  the  large  cost  of  such  an  improvement, 
others  will  have  to  be  made  "one  way"  streets,  and  automobiles 
and  carriages  will  have  to  be  restricted  to  certain  streets.  It 
seems  as  though  the  limit  of  traffic  had  been  reached  on  many  of 
the  streets  and  that  even  the  merchants  would  be  glad  to  see 
some  change  made. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GOVERNMENT 

Peking's  greatness  and  glory  are  the  result  of  its  connection 
with  the  Government  of  China.  Except  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  die  country  for  almost  i,ooo  years,  there  is 
little  reason  why  it  should  be  a  great  city.  It  is  not  surrounded 
b^  any  special  natural  resources,  it  has  never  been  an  industrial 
aty«  road  conmiunication  has  been  notoriously  bad,  and  before 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  the  Grand  Canal  was  the  principal 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  die  great 
dties  of  the  world  because  it  has  been  the  capital.  Under  the 
Empire,  it  was  the  source  of  all  power  for  the  entire  country. 
The  Emperor  was  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  delegated  to  the  officials  whatever 
power  they  might  have.  Pdcing  was  his  home.  From  it  came 
the  decrees  tluit  affected  the  life  of  all  the  people.  To  it 
tomed  those  seeking  political  preferment,  as  there  they  might 
reach  those  who  had  the  appointive  power.  The  city  has  not  only 
been  the  home  of  the  Emperor,  his  court  and  omcids,  but  of 
thousands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
come  from  even  the  most  distant  provinces  hoping  that  they 
might  secure  some  political  office. 

That  Peking  has  been  the  educational  as  well  as  the  political 
center  of  the  country  has  also  added  to  its  growth  and  glory. 
Under  the  old  system  of  education,  the  examinations  for  the 
highest  literary  degrees  were  held  in  the  capital,  and  thousands 
of  men  came  to  the  city  for  such  examinations.  But  these  men 
were  seeking  political  preferment  as  well,  for  high  literary  attain- 
ment nearly  always  meant  official  position. 

The  government  of  Peking  is  literally  a  Chinese  puzzle.  As 
one  officii  expressed  it,  "The  government  of  the  city  is  not  based 
on  law,  but  entirely  on  custom  and  precedent."  Through  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Manchu  reign,  it  was  possible 
to  work  out  the  relationship  of  the  various  boards  and  depart- 
ments, but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  many  of  the 
old  governmental  organizations  have  disappeared  and  new  ones 
have  been  created,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  all  know 
just  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  a  case  of  emergency.  The 
head  of  one  of  the  boards  that  had  not  been  reorganized  said. 
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"When  anything  happens,  each  one  of  us  knows  just  exactly 
how  far  his  power  extends  and  what  he  can  do  in  any  situation." 
With  sJl  the  changes  that  have  come  in  recent  years,  it  hardly 
seems  that  it  could  be  as  simple  as  that,  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Provincial  Government,  the  Military  Guard,  the 
Municipal  Council  and  the  Police  Board  are  all  exercising  various 
governmental  functions  in  the  city. 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  National  Government  consists  of  the  National  Assembly 
with  two  houses — ^Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet  and  numerous  official  boards.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  those  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  qualified  voters  who  must  have 
an  education  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  Higher  Primary 
School  and  who  must  pay  $2  a  year  in  taxes  or  have  $500 
of  immovable  property.  The  Senators  are  elected  for  a  six-year 
term,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years.  The  Representatives 
are  elected  for  a  three-year  term.  The  President  is  elected  for 
a  five-year  term  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  houses  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  Cabinet,  consisting  of  the  Min- 
isters at  the  head  of  the  nine  boards  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior, 
Finance,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Communications,  is  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  and  can  be  removed  by  him.  One  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  also  holds  the  office  of  Premier. 

The  consent  of  the  Assembly  is  required  for  certain  of  the 
actions  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Ministers  are  supposedly  respon- 
sible to  the  Assembly  but  their  responsibility  cannot  be  definitely 
determined  as  the  permanent  Constitution  has  not  been  adopted. 
The  powers  of  the  Government  are  supposedly  based  on  the  pro- 
visional Constitution  promulgated  in  1912,  but  in  reality  much  of 
the  government  is  carried  on  by  agreement,  the  ofncials  con- 
cerned settling  the  matter,  sometimes  with  but  little  regard  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  final  source  of  all 
power  in  the  country.  Practically,  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Military  Governors 
of  the  provinces,  for  although  the  National  Assembly  must 
give  its  consent  to  certain  actions  of  the  Cabinet,  declaration  of 
war,  etc.,  it  is  not  always  consulted  before  the  decision  is  put 
into  effect.  The  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  was  approved 
by  the  National  Assembly  only  three  days  before  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice. 

All  but  one  of  the  Cabinet  ministries  have  established  schools 
tn  Peking.    The  Board  of  War  controls  the  Military  Guard,  the 
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Uintstry  of  Finance  is  called  upon  to  furnish  a  large  part  of 
die  money  needed  to  carry  on  the  city  government,  the  Local 
Board  of  Education  is  responsible  to  the  National  Board,  while 
the  heads  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  of  the  Police  Board — 
tbe  two  agencies  that  are  carrying  on  most  of  the  governmental 
woik  in  the  d^ — are  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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although  they  are  appointed  by  the  President  upon  the 
mendation  of  the  Minister. 

CHING   CHAD    (METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT) 

Some  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Emperor  of  China  felt 
that  the  district  arotmd  his  capital  should  be  specially  organized 
so  that  he  might  be  properly  protected  and  immediately  advised 
of  any  unusual  occurrence.  Instead  of  making  it  one  of  the 
regular  "Fu"  Districts  (one  of  the  large  political  sub-divisions) 
of  Chihli  Province,  he  made  it  a  special  district,  and  instead  of 
having  the  official  in  charge  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Governor 
and  required  to  send  all  reports  and  recommendations  through 
the  Governor's  hands,  the  Emperor  appointed  him  himself  and 
gave  him  rank  equal  to  that  of  a  Provincial  Governor  and  the 
right  to  approach  the  thrpne  at  any  time.  This  special  district 
organization  was  continued  by  the  Manchus  and  by  the  Republic. 
The  Governor  of  the  district  is  now  appointed  by  the  President 
and  can  report  to  him  at  anv  time. 

The  Hsun  T'ien  Fu  (Obedient  to  Heaven  District),  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Manchus,  or  Ching  Chao  (Metropolitan  District), 
as  it  has  been  known  since  1914,  includes  the  territory  that  is 
within  seventy-five  miles  of  Peking.  It  takes  in  Tientsin  to 
the  southeast,  the  Eastern  Tombs  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  on 
the  northeast  and  goes  about  half  way  from  Peking  to  Pao  Ting 
Fu.  For  governmental  purposes  it  is  divided  into  twenty  hsien 
(count)r^  districts,  the  officials  of  which  are  appointed  by,  and 
responsible  to,  the  Governor.  The  Yamens  (official  headquar- 
ters) of  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  hsien  magistrates  are  in 
Peking. 

As  Peking  is  inside  the  Ching  Chao,  the  Governor  puts  his 
seal  on  all  proclamations  affecting  the  city,  collects,  through  the 
hsien  magistrates,  certain  taxes,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  voting  districts  for  the  Provincial  Assembly 
and  National  Assembly  elections.  His  officers  have  the  right  to 
pursue  any  criminals  that  may  have  fled  to  the  city.  While  these 
are  his  powers  and  duties  under  ordinary  conditions,  we  could 
not  determine  what  thev  would  be  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. They  vary  with  tne  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  issues 
involved  and  are  based  entirely  on  custom  rather  than  law. 

In  his  work  outside  of  the  city,  the  Ching  Chao  Governor 
has  shown  that  he  is  anxious  to  improve  the  general  conditions 
of  the  people.  The  pupils  in  his  schools  in  Peking  come  from  the 
different  hsien,  and  the  course  in  the  industrial  school  is  par- 
ticularly planned  to  train  the  boys  so  that  after  they  have  finished 
their  work  they  can  go  back  to  their  districts  to  help  teach  others. 
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In  the  school,  they  study  half  a  day  and  work  half  a  day,  being 
taoght  caipet  making,  machine  work,  carpentering,  printing  and 
weaving.  Over  200  li  of  roads  in  the  district  have  been  macad- 
amized and  additional  improvement  is  delayed  only  because  of 
the  lack  of  available  funds.  Some  200,000  calendars,  designed 
to  teach  the  people  the  new  phonetic  script  and  the  regular 
Chinese  characters,  were  distributed  in  1919.  These  calendars 
contained  a  page  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  on  each  page 
Were  three  new  characters.  The  Governor  also  had  the  char- 
acters displayed  in  the  villages  and  the  people  were  given  free 
instruction  concerning  the  characters  and  the  new  script.  Yearly 
examinations  are  to  be  held  covering  the  characters  on  the 
calendars  and  prizes  are  to  be  given  to  those  who  excel. 

The  attitude  of  the  Governor  toward  the  question  of  democ- 
racy and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
most  interesting.  He  said  he  felt  that  the  people,  because  of 
their  lack  of  education  and  experience,  were  not  able  to  help 
Aemsdves,  and  that  the^  had  to  depend  upon  the  officials  to 
initiate  reforms.  The  higher  officials  were  the  ones  to  whom 
the  peo[de  had  to  look  for  help,  as  most  of  the  better  element 
kept  out  of  office  and  the  lower  positions  were  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  not  particularly  qualified  to  act  as  leaders. 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  Peking,  the  great  activity  of  the 
officials  and  the  very  small  amount  of  interest  taken  by  the 
citizens,  the  Governor  said  that  in  Peking  the  gentry  took  prac^ 
tically  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  had  very  little 
power.  What  little  they  had  had  in  the  past,  they  had  been 
willing  to  turn  over  to  the  officials  as  there  was  practically  no 
conmfitmity  spirit  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  men  of  position  and 
influence  were  retired  officials,  natives  of  other  provinces  who 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  any  of  the  problems  of  the 
city.  Then,  too,  the  citizens  of  Peking  furnish  such  a  small 
amount  of  the  money  needed  to  rtm  the  city  that  the  officials 
have  naturally  taken  over  all  the  improvement  work. 

Most  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  Ching  Chao  is  carried  on 
by  the  hsien  magistrates.  Two  of  these  have  their  Yamens  in 
Peking  as  the  boundary  line  between  Ta  Hsing  Hsien  and 
Wan  F'ing  Hsien  runs  north  and  south  through  the  center  of 
the  city.  As  far  as  Peking  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  hsien 
magistrates  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  voting  lists,  the 
establishment  of  the  election  districts  and  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain taxes.  The  Ching  Chao  collects  a  license  tax  from  those 
engaged  in  certain  forms  of  business,  the  selling  of  oil  and  wine, 
etc.,  and  a  tax  on  land  that  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Land  in  Peking  used  for  residences  pays  no  tax.  The  stores 
pay  taxes  to  die  city  Government,  while  the  taxes  on  lands  grow- 
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ing  crops  are  cdlected  by  the  hsien  officials.  The  regular  land 
taxes  are  collected  by  the  hsien  only  on  land  that  is  more  than 
one  li  (H  mile)  from  the  city  walls. 

The  hsien  magistrates  have  their  prisons  in  Peking  but  they 
are  for  criminals  captured  outside  of  the  city.  These  are  old 
style  Chinese  prisons  and  even  though  they  have  been  so 
improved  that  the  Chinese  call  them  Reformed  Prisons,  they  are 
very  different  from  the  model  prisons.  They  show  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  two  different  government  organizations  to  be  doing 
similar  work  in  the  same  city  in  very  different  ways,  and  that 
certain  ideas  can  influence  one  group  of  officials  and  leave 
another  group  untouched,  for  the  Ching  Chao  prison  is  one  of  the 
Peking  model  prisons. 

MILITARY  GUARD 

A  second  protective  district  for  the  capital  was  created  by 
the  Manchu  emperors,  when  thev  put  the  territory  immediately 
around  the  city  under  the  control  of  the  Military  Guard,  a  body 
of  troops  that  is  now  under  the  Board  of  War.  The  boundaries 
of  this  district  are  anywhere  from  4  to  40  li  from  the  city  walls, 
although  the  average  distance  is  about  20  li.  The  district  goes 
half  way  to  T'ung  Hsien  on  the  east,  takes  in  Tsing  Hua  (The 
American  Indemnity  College)  and  the  old  and  new  siunmer 
palaces  on  the  north,  a  large  section  of  the  western  hills  to 
the  northwest,  while  on  the  southeast  it  goes  almost  to  the  dty 
of  Feng  T'ai.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  district  has  been 
sub-divided  into  four  departments,  Central,  North,  Left  and 
Right,  each  of  which  is  again  sub-divided  into  four  or  five  smaller 
districts.  The  Military  Guard  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  policing  of  these  districts,  except  that  the  land 
taxes  are  collected  by  the  hsien  officials.  The  Military  Guard  has 
recently  (1919)  established  a  tax  on  all  stores  doing  business  in 
the  territory  under  its  control.  The  maximum  tax  is  $1.50  a 
month  and  is  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  the  store. 

In  the  days  when  Peking  had  no  regular  police  force,  the 
South  City  was  under  the  control  of  the  Military  Guard  and  was 
the  5th  or  South  Department  of  the  Guard.  Now,  the  South 
City  is  under  the  police,  but  even  so,  the  Military  Guard  still 
maintains  its  organization  for  that  department. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Military  Guard  in  Peking  are  put- 
ting its  seal  cm  all  proclamations  for  the  city,  guarding  all  the 
city  gates  and  posting  extra  guards  on  the  main  highways.  These 
guards  are  allowed  to  make  arrests  without  first  notifying  the 
police,  if  they  find  the  offender  in  the  North  City,  but  they  can* 
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not  do  so  in  the  South  City.  The  police  are  jealous  of  the  power 
that  the  Military  Guard  used  to  have  in  the  South  City,  and  so 
insist  that  no  arrests  be  made  without  their  having  been  notified. 
They  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Military  Guard  is  not  using  the 
organization  that  it  still  maintains  for  the  South  Cty. 

The  guards  at  the  city  gates  and  throughout  the  district 
outside  the  walls  keep  a  careful  lookout  for  opium,  morphine, 
cocaine,  etc.  Any  that  is  found  is  confiscated,  if  it  does  not 
belong  to  an  official  too  high  in  rank,  and  later  on  is  publicly 
destroyed.  At  the  opium  burning  in  October,  1919,  over  7,000 
ounces  of  c^ium  were  destroyed,  while  the  total  value  of  opium, 
morphine,  pipes,  needles,  etc.,  was  approximately  $50,000. 

When  there  are  disturbances  in  the  city,  the  Military  Guard 
is  greatly  increased,  there  being  always  a  large  number  of  troops 
camped  outside  the  city  that  can  be  called  on,  and  although  the 
Police,  Gendarme  and  Military  Officials  work  together  in  handling 
the  situation  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  military  to 
assume  control,  largely  because  of  the  larger  forces  at  their 
command.  During  the  student  demonstrations  of  1919,  it  was 
apparently  the  Military  Guard  that  forced  the  arrest  of  the 
students 

MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL 

The  ordinary  municipal  business  of  Peking  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  in  full 
charge  of  all  the  municipal  governments  in  China.  The  actual 
work  is  done  by  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Police  Board. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  concurrently  president  of  the 
Peking  Municipal  Council  but  of  necessity  must  delegate  most 
of  the  work.  The  first  vice-president  is  really  the  one  in  charge. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  China  on  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the 
only  place  where  the  citizens  of  Peking  have  any  participation 
in  or  control  over  the  Government,  except,  of  course,  that  exerted 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Changes  and  improvements  are 
made,  not  because  the  people  want  and  demand  them,  but  because 
die  officials  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  capital. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Council  consist  of  a  second  vice- 
president  appointed  by  the  President  of  China,  four  heads  and 
four  vice-heads  of  departments,  forty  secretaries,  two  to  four 
engineers,  four  to  eight  architects  and  six  to  twelve  investigators, 
besides  clerks  and  minor  employees.  The  principal  sub-officers 
are  appointed  by  the  head  officers  of  the  Council;  the  minor 
etiipIo>«es  of  the  various  departments,  by  the  departmental  heads. 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  Municipal  Council  is  divided 
into  four  departments  in  diarge  of  the  following  work : 

Department  One. 

I.  Correspondence  Division.  Receipt  and  mailing  of  all  cor- 
respondence, the  publication  of  notices  and  proclamations,  the  use 
of  the  Council  seal,  filing. 

II.  Accounting  Division.  Preparation  of  the  budget,  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  all  money,  auditing  of  claims  and  accounts. 

III.  Editing  Division.  Preparation  of  reports,  editing  of  the 
Municipal  Council  Magazine,  keeping  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  care  of  the  maps  and  books  belonging 
to  the  Council. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Division.  Purchase  and  storing  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  supervision  of  clerks,  guards  and  servants, 
general  miscellaneous  matters  not  definitely  belongii^  to  other 
departments. 

Department  Two. 

I.  Political  Division.  Things  having  to  do  with  communi- 
cation, industry,  public  health,  relief,  city  business. 

II.  Property  Division.  Care  of  city  property,  revision  of 
regulations  dealing  with  city  affairs. 

III.  Investigation  Division.  Laying  out  and  changing  city 
streets,  investigation  of  the  use  of  private  property  by  the  govern- 
ment, building  permits,  buying  and  selling  of  property. 

Department  Three. 

I.  Construction  Inspection  Division.  Inspection  of  all  con- 
struction work,  examination  of  all  estimates  for  engineering 
work,  preparation  of  list  of  kinds  and  amounts  of  material 
needed. 

II.  Surveying  Division.  Surveying  of  new  and  old  roads, 
bridges,  sewers,  making  a  map  of  the  city,  special  surveying  for 
other  boards. 

III.  Engineering  Division.  Planning  of  all  engineering 
work,  making  of  maps,  designs,  sketches,  working  drawings. 

Department  Four. 

^  L  Construction  Division.  Construction  work  connected 
with  roads,  bridges,  sewers  and  other  city  work. 

This  Division  is  in  charge  of  one  head  man  and  five  assist- 
ants.   It  employs  two  recording  secretaries,  ten  foremen,  two 
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hundred  laborers.    The  six  steam  rollers  are  in  charge  of  fifteen 
engineers. 

II.  Estimating  Division.  Superintending  of  work  to  be  done 
by  the  city,  superintending  of  all  work  done  by  contract,  prepara- 
tion of  estimates  for  construction  work. 

III.  Material  and  Supply  Division,    Purchase  of  all  mate- 
the  lending  and  sale  of  construction  materials,  issuing  of 

materials  to  the  construction  division. 

Purchases  amounting  to  over  $500  must  be  advertised  and 
bids  must  be  called  for.  On  amounts  less  than  $500,  the  estimates 
of  four  or  more  stores  are  reported  to  the  Council  for  its  con- 
sideration, and  advertising  is  not  required. 

The  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  and  a  reform  society 
for  industry  and  conmierce  are  also  maintained  by  the  Munidpcu 
Council. 

The  income  of  the  Council  is  derived  from  taxes  levied  on 
stores,  vehicles,  theaters,  prostitutes  and  brothels,  the  sale  and 
mortgaging  of  property  and  from  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
dty  prcq)erty. 

The  store  taxes  are  based  on  the  business  done  by  the  stores 
and  amount  to  from  5^  to  ^  of  i  percent  of  their  income.  They 
are  grouped  into  fourteen  different  classes,  paving  from  10  cents 
to  over  $20  a  month.  The  total  tax  collected  amounts  to  some 
$31,000  a  month,  a  monthly  average  for  the  stores  of  the  dty  of 
approximatdy  $1.25. 

A  total  of  $11,000  a  month  is  collected  from  the  277  brothds 
and  3,130  r^stered  prostitutes  of  the  dty.  The  brothds  pay 
$24,  $14,  $6  or  $3  a  month,  and  the  prostitutes  $4,  $1.50,  $1  or 
$0.50  a  month,  depending  upon  the  dass  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

The  taxes  on  vehicles  amount  to  some  $11,000  a  month. 
Automobiles  pay  $4,  carriages  $2,  passenger  carts  60  coppers, 
rickshas  40  coppers,  freight  carts  100  coppers,  and  hand  push 
carts  60  coppers  a  month.  Carts  that  come  into  the  city  only 
occasionally  pay  four  coppers  a  day.  When  the  taxes  are  paid 
for  the  entire  year,  one  month's  taxes  are  rebated,  except  on 
hand  carts  for  whidi  the  tax  is  only  $1  a  year  even  though  the 
monthly  tax  is  60  coppers. 

The  Magazine  published  by  the  Municipal  Council  contains 
some  hundred  pages  and  now  appears  monthly.  It  was  first 
started  in  the  nth  month  of  the  3rd  year  of  the  Republic 
(November,  1914)  and  appeared  approximately  three  times  a 
mootfa.  Series  I  that  ended  in  the  3rd  month  of  the  5th  year  of 
the  Republic  f  March,  191 6)  containing  32  numbers.  Series  II 
began  m  Mardi,  191 7,  and  since  then  has  appeared  approximately 
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once  a  month,  the  issue  for  June,  I9i9>  being  Number  21.  The 
magazine  contains  articles  that  describe  city  administration  in 
foreign  countries,  that  give  the  history  of  cities  in  China  and 
that  discuss  various  municipal  problems.  Those  that  deal  with 
the  problems  of  foreign  countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  trans- 
lations of  articles  published  in  foreign  magazines.  Various 
reports  concerning  Pekmg  are  also  included.  These  give  the 
figures  for  the  cnou  ch'ang,  or  soup  kitchens,  reported  births 
and  deaths,  building  permits  issued,  the  monthly  report  of  the 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  and  occasional  estimates  of 
sewer  and  street  work.  In  practically  no  case,  however,  are 
the  reports  on  any  one  subject  complete  and  continuous  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Residences  in  Peking  pay  no  taxes.  In  the  past,  the  city 
was  not  only  the  home  of  the  Emperor,  but  many  of  those  who 
have  lived  there  have  been  either  government  officials  or 
Manchus,  who  have  been  supported  by  a  government  pension. 
Consequently,  no  land  taxes  were  collected  in  the  city  and  the 
cost  of  the  dty  government  was  paid  from  the  income  recdvc^i 
from  the  provinces.  This  exemption  has  b^en  continued  under 
the  Republic,  but  a  tax  has  been  levied  on  the  sale  and  mortgaging 
of  all  real  estate.  This  amounts  to  6  percent  of  the  sale  price  of 
the  land  unless  the  seller  is  a  Manchu  noble,  in  which  case  the 
deed  for  the  property  is  made  on  special  red  paper  and  the  tax  is 
4j4  percent.  If  the  land  is  a  gift  or  the  price  is  below  the 
regular  market  price,  the  value  of  the  sale  for  tax  purposes  is 
estimated  at  $70  a  ''chien"  (room)  if  the  house  is  of  brick,  and  $20 
a  "chien"  if  the  building  is  made  of  earth.  When  the  land  is 
mortgaged  the  tax  is  3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
Deeds  and  mortgages  to  be  legal  and  binding  must  be  stamped 
by  the  tax  bureau,  showing  that  taxes  have  been  paid. 

Before  the  taxes  will  be  accepted  by  the  tax  bureau,  the 
deeds  must  be  ratified  by  the  Municipal  Council.  The  buyer 
and  seller  sign  a  joint  petition  to  the  Council,  asking  for  the 
approval  of  the  deeds,  and  file  the  petition  with  the  police  who 
forward  it  to  the  Council.  The  property  is  inspected  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  description  of  the 
property  and  all  buildings  may  be  properly  entered  on  the  deed, 
and  any  encroachments  on  public  property,  etc.,  may  be  discov- 
ered. The  deed,  as  ratified,  is  returned  to  the  police  for  delivery 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  property,  who  can  then  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land.  The  taxes  must  be  paid  withm  six  months. 
Whenever  any  new  buildings  are  erected  or  the  outlines  of  old 
buildings  are  changed,  the  deeds  for  the  property  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  police  and  be  re-issued,  so  that  they  will  show 
accurately  all  the  buildings  on  the  land. 
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The  ri||ht  of  Eminent  Domain  has  been  given  to  the  'Munici- 
pal Counal  and  can  be  used  for  any  public  purpose,  though  it  is 
ordinarily  invoked  in  the  improvement  of  communication  and 
the  development  of  markets.  Land  can  be  condemned  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  court 
proceecUngs  are  apparently  unnecessary.  Payment  is  made  for 
the  land  taken  from  citizens  or  private  organizations  according 
to  the  amount  taken  and  the  damage  done,  but  the  amotmt  is 
determined  according  to  a  fixed  scale  rather  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property.  First  class  houses,  those  made  of  good 
material  and  with  rooms  that  are  more  than  14^x11^,  are  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  "chien"  when  bought  outright,  and 
$50  a  "chien"  if  the  owner  is  required  to  remove  them  from 
the  land.  Second  class  houses,  those  built  of  good  materials, 
with  rooms  less  than  14^x11^  and  more  than  12^x10^  and 
those  of  first  class  dimensions  made  of  inferior  material,  are 
bought  for  $70  a  "chien"  and  moved  for  $30.  Third  class 
houses,  those  of  first  and  second  class  dimensions  but  built  of 
inferior  material,  and  those  of  first  class  construction  with  rooms 
less  tfian  12^x8^  are  bought  for  $50  a  "chien"  and  mov^  for 
%20  a  "chien.'' 

Two-story  houses  are  considered  to  contain  one-and-a-half 
times  the  number  of  "chien"  on  the  first  floor. 

When  only  part  of  a  piece  of  property  is  taken,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  is  determined  by  the  Municipal  Council  but  is  never 
more  than  the  buying  or  moving  fee  for  the  class  of  building 
involved. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
budget  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Various  reports  are  published 
in  the  Municipal  Council  Magazine,  but  they  do  not  appear 
regularly.  One  report  gave  the  expenditure  for  the  last  half 
of  the  3rd  year  of  the  Republic  (1914)  as  $104,650,  including 
$39,839  for  street  repair  and  $27,575  expenses  of  the  tax  bureau. 
The  amount  collected  by  the  tax  bureau  is  undoubtedly  more 
than  is  needed  for  the  work  of  the  Municipal  Council,  but  is 
far  from  enough  for  the  entire  dty  government.  The  deficit 
is  made  up  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  from  the  funds  of 
the  National  uovemment. 

POLICE  BOARD 

Peking  has  well  been  called  the  best  policed  city  in  the  Orient. 
Any  one  visiting  the  city  is  struck  by  the  large  number  of  traffic 
officers  on  the  streets,  one  every  few  hundred  yards  on  the  busy 
thoroughfares,  while  those  who  live  in  the  city  are  constantly 
amazed  at  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the 
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police.  A  minor  traffic  accident  is  sure  to  bring  five  or  six 
officer  together,  while  if  one  wants  any  information  concemini; 
the  lite  or  government  of  the  city,  the  police  are  the  best  ones 
to  consult.  The  Peking  Police  Board  not  only  exercises  Ac 
ordinary  police  functions,  control  of  traffic,  arresting  of  crimi- 
nals, etc.,  but  it  also  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Healthy 
the  Fire  and  Street-Cleaning  Departments  and  the  Census 
Bureau.  It  is  also  in  charge  of  two  hospitals  and  most  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  Almost  10,000  men  are  con- 
nected with  the  Peking  Police  force,  while  the  annual  bud^ 
is  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  See  statistics  of  Police 
Reports,  in  Appendix. 

The  Police  Board,  as  now  constituted,  is  organized  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  Presidential  Mandate  issued  in  August,  19149 
which  provided  that  local  police  departments  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  provincial  capitals  and  commercial  centers,  to  take 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  policing,  public  health  and  fire 
protection.  Even  prior  to  that  time  there  were  police  in  Peking, 
for  as  nearly  as  we  could  learn  the  police  organization  was 
first  established  in  1902.  We  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any 
information  concerning  the  powers  and  Ojrganization  of  the 
police  force  under  the  Empire,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
procuring  from  the  Chief  of  Police  a  very  complete  report  of 
the  present-day  organization  and  work  of  the  Board. 

The  Chief  of  Police,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
China  upon  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of,  and  responsible  to,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  He  appoints  his  immediate  subordinates,  heads 
of  departments,  and  with  them  constitutes  the  Police  Board  that 
decides  all  questions  of  policy  and  the  course  that  shall  be  pur- 
sued in  case  of  any  unforseen  emergency. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Police  Board  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  Inside  and  Outside. 

The  Inside  Department,  which  is  responsible  for  all  general 
administrative  and  headquarters  work,  is  organized  with  seven 
departments : 

I.  Secretarial, 

II.  General  Management,  In  charge  of  all  correspondence, 
the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  handling  of  all  moneys,  the 
control  of  all  under-officers  and  men. 

III.  Political  Affairs,  Responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  reform  of  customs,  the  control  of  the  streets  and  street 
lighting,  the  taking  of  the  census,  the  oversight  of  the  business 
of  the  city  and  the  issuing  of  building  permits. 

IV.  Legal  Matters.  Including  the  carrying  out  of  all  pun- 
ishments, the  supervision  of  the  jails,  the  management  of  the 
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detective  force  and  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  ordinances. 

V.  Hygiene.  This  Department  is  really  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  first  of  its  three  sub-divisions  is  responsible  for 
the  roads»  sewers  and  public  toilets  of  the  city;  the  second  is  in 
charge  of  the  general  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease;  the 
third  sttpervises  the  hospitals  of  the  city  and  licenses  all  doctors, 
sudwives,  and  the  sale  of  medicines. 

VI.  Outside  Work,  In  charge  of  the  guarding  of  streets, 
the  prevention  of  gambling,  etc. 

VII.  The  Fire  Department, 

The  Outside  Department,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
actual  work  throughout  the  cit3r,  has  three  sub-divisions: 

I.  The  20  PoUce  Districts,  into  which  the  city  is  divided: 
Central  i  and  Central  2  are  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 

Imperial  City.  The  Districts  Left  Inside  i  to  4  and  Right  Inside 
I  ta  4  are  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  North  or  Tartar  City, 
whfle  Outside  Left  i  to  5  and  Outside  Right  i  to  5  are  in  the  east 
and  west  halves  of  the  South  or  Chinese  City.  The  areas  of  the 
Districts  vary  from  3.5  sq[.  li  (045  sq.  miles)  in  Outside  Left 

I  to  I9u(  sq.  li.  (248  sq.  miles)  in  Outside  Right  5.  The  popula- 
tioii  of  tiie  Districts  varies  from  10,124  ^  Central  2  to  67,762  in 
Left  Inside  2. 

II.  Other  Departments,  including  the  Gendarmes,  the  Cav- 
alry, the  Detectives,  the  Firemen  and  the  Band. 

III.  The  Miscellaneous  Organizations,  that  are  in  charge 
of  the  institutions  run  by  the  police,  including  the  three  Police 
Schools  for  officers,  men  and  recruits,  the  department  for  the 
registration  of  prostitutes,  the  Yu  Ming  Workhouse,  the  Door 
of  Hope,  the  Reform  School,  the  two  City  Hospitals,  the 
Women's  Industrial  Home,  the  Tung  An  and  Kuang  An  Mar- 
kets and  the  Museums. 

The  men  in  charge  of  these  various  departments  and  their 
sab-divisions  (the  Police  Districts  have  from  2  to  5  sub-divisions, 
the  Gendarmes  4  and  the  Firemen  6)  number  289 — 164  in  the 
Inside  Department  and  125  in  the  Outside  Department.  Besides 
these,  there  are  245  Police  Captains,  757  under-officers,  7,588 
men,  a  total  of  8,590,  an  increase  of  815  (10.2  percent)  during 
the  last  five  years.  In  1910,  the  entire  police  force  of  New 
York  City  numbered  9,255.  The  Peking  Fire  Department 
employs  578  officers  and  men  and  the  detectives  332,  making  the 
total  number  of  men  connected  with  the  police  force,  9,789. 
This  is  12  police  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  50.5 
officers  per  square  li  (395  per  sq.  mile)  of  the  city's  area.  In  the 
di£Ferent  })olice  districts  die  number  per  square  li  varies  from 

II  in  Outside  Left  4,  the  agricultural  district  east  of  the  Temple 
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of  Heaven,  to  105  in  Outside  Left  i,  just  outside  Ch'ien  Men, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  in  the  dty 
and  one  that  is  primarily  given  over  to  business.  In  the  different 
districts  the  number  of  police  per  1,000  inhabitants  varies  from 
3  in  Inside  Left  4  to  19  in  Central  2. 

The  Gendarmes  or  special  police,  which  are  popularly  known 
in  Peking  as  "The  White  Leggings"  (a  part  of  their  summer  and 
winter  uniform  being  a  pair  of  white  canvas  l^gings),  are  a 
special  police  force  of  1,127  officers  and  men,  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  force  even  though  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Police  Board.  The  Gendarmes  are  recruited  from 
the  members  of  the  regular  police  force  who  show  special  ability, 
but  before  being  finally  accepted  the  men  are  given  special 
training.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  older,  better  set  up  and 
appear  to  be  somewhat  more  efficient  in  their  work  than  the  r^fu- 
lar  police  force.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  their  principal  duty 
is  the  stationing  of  special  guards  on  the  highways,  while  in  time 
of  trouble  or  when  special  work  is  required,  they  are  the  first 
ones  called  upon.  Outside  of  Peking,  the  Gendarmes  are  often 
found  engaged  on  matters  that  in  America  would  be  handled  by 
the  State  police.  The  head  of  the  Gendarmes  is  assisted  by  a 
foreign  adviser.  General  Munthe. 

The  regular  police  force  includes  one  division  of  cavalrv, 
composed  of  106  men,  but  these  appear  on  the  streets  only  in 
times  of  disturbance  or  on  special  occasions. 

The  detectives,  a  group  of  336  men  organized  in  three  divi- 
sions, carry  on  a  very  extensive  work  and  one  that  seems  to  be 
very  thoroughly  done,  as  the  Peking  police  are  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  everything  going  on  in  the  city. 

The  578  firemen  are  organized  into  six  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  responsible  for  a  section  of  the  city.  As  Peking  has 
no  general  electrical  fire  alarm  system,  special  watch  towers 
have  been  erected,  and  from  the  tops  of  these  guards  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  fires.  The  fire-fighting  equipment 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  old-style  hand-operated  engines 
that  are  able  to  throw  only  a  small  stream  of  water,  but  a  high 
power  automobile  fire  truck  has  recently  been  purchased  and 
is  housed  in  one  of  the  buildings  near  the  Pei  Hai  or  North  Sea. 
Water  is  secured  from  the  wells  and  also  from  the  mains  of  the 
Peking  Water  Company. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  a  fire  in  a  Chinese  city  is  not  apt  to 
for^t  it  very  soon.  The  fire  department  comes  pulling  its 
engines  by  hand,  and  carrying  flags  in  the  day  time  or  large 
lanterns  at  night.  The  men  who  are  to  carry  water  from  Ac 
wells  hurriedly  put  on  the  coats  of  the  fire  department,  so  they 
will  be  allowed  inside  the  lines  that  are  quickly  established  by 
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the  police,  and  then  rush  buckets  of  water  to  the  hand-pumped 
engines.  While  the  men  at  the  engines  and  hose  are  doing  their 
best  to  put  out  the  fire,  the  police  stand  around  and  blow  their 
whistles,  apparently  doing  their  bit  by  scaring  away  the  fire 
spirits. 

Pddng  does  not  give  its  firemen  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  in  1917 
there  were  only  93  fires  and  these  involved  a  total  of  only  154 
houses.  Eighty-five  of  these  were  totally  destroyed  while  69 
were  dama^d.  Fifteen  houses  were  more  or  less  demolished 
by  the  fire  department  in  the  fighting  of  fires.  Peking  is  a  city 
built  of  brick  and  mud  walls,  while  the  floors  are  ordinarily 
dirt  or  tile  so  that  even  though  the  houses  are  heated  by  small 
movable  stoves,  there  are  but  few  fires  in  the  city  and  when  one 
does  start,  the  damage  is  small.  If  one  of  the  cities  of  South 
China  had  the  same  number  of  fires,  the  result  would  be  very 
diflFerent.  There,  the  houses  are  built  almost  entirely  of  wood  and, 
once  a  fire  is  started,  it  usually  takes  a  large  number  of  houses.  In 
Peking,  on  the  average,  less  than  two  houses  were  involved  in 
every  fire  that  occurred,  and  so  the  large  burned  districts  that  one 
often  sees  in  the  cities  in  South  and  Central  China  are  seen  but 
seldom  in  Peking. 

From  the  table  (see  Appendix)  giving  the  police  districts  in 
which  fires  occurred,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one  district  of 
the  dty  is  particularly  responsible  for  fires.  There  are  four 
districts  that  have  10  or  more  fires  during  the  year  and  the 
general  character  of  these  is  very  different.  Inside  Left  i,  in 
which  14  fires  occurred,  is  a  district  where  residences  and  shops 
are  interminp^led.  Outside  Right  i  and  Outside  Right  2,  with 
10  and  16  fires  respectively,  are  both  business  districts,  while 
Outside  Left  4,  in  which  there  were  10  fires,  is  primarily  a  resi- 
dence district.  Over  one- fourth  of  the  fires  (24)  occurred  in 
January,  which  is  the  month  when,  because  of  the  cold  weather, 
the  latjiest  amount  of  fire  is  required  in  the  city,  and  also  the 
month  just  previous  to  the  Chinese  New  Year  when  every  one 
is  supposed  to  settle  all  of  his  accounts.  A  table  of  the  number  of 
fires  t^  months  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  annual  expenditures  (see  tables  in  Appendix)  of  the 
Police  Board  amount  to  over  two-and-a-quarter  million  dollars. 
In  1917  the  amount  was  $2,235,934.  Of  this  $2,209,824  was  spent 
for  Uie  r^;ular  police  work,  and  $24,110  for  work  done  for  other 
organizations.  The  regular  expenses,  salaries,  rations,  office  ex- 
penseSy  amounted  to  $1,612435.  Just  what  is  included  under  sala- 
ries and  rations  is  not  clear,  but  apparently  "salaries"  represents 
the  money  paid  the  head  men,  while  the  allowances  of  the  ordinary 
policemen  are  "rations."  If  this  is  so,  the  average  salary  is 
approximately  $1,300,  while  the  wages  and  food  allowance  of  the 
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men  average  $i  13  a  year.  The  ordinary  patrolman  is  paid  $6  to  $8 
a  month  in  money,  besides  being  given  a  food  allowance  that 
amounts  to  something  over  $2  a  month. 

Special  expenses  amounted  to  $377,760  including  $300,000 
for  uniforms,  $20,194  for  the  police  schools,  $16,759  ?or  the 
erection  of  buildings,  $10,042  for  fuel,  $4,569  for  house  mim* 
bers  and  census  supplies  (each  house  in  the  city  is  given  a  blue 
and  white  enamel  number  plate  on  which  appear  the  number  of 
the  police  district,  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  house  number) 
and  $3,086  for  charity. 

Other  expenses  totaled  $221,629  and  included  $136,579  for 
street  cleaning,  $60,934  for  the  two  hospitals  run  by  the  police, 
$3,936  for  kung  ch'ang  (workshops),  $3,473  for  the  poor- 
houses,  $1,323  for  registering  the  prostitutes. 

The  $24,110  spent  for  other  organizations  included  $8,910 
for  food  for  officers  of  the  Police  Board  and  various  amounts 
for  the  protection  of  the  markets  and  mail,  the  care  of  flowers 
and  trees,  rewards  paid  to  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  police 
force,  food  for  those  in  jail,  etc. 

The  Peking  police  are  annually  spending  an  average  of  $2.75 
per  person.  When  compared  with  the  amounts  that  are  being 
spent  in  cities  of  similar  size  in  other  countries,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  much,  but  when  the  Chinese  standard  of  living 
>is  considered,  it  is  really  a  large  amount.  Two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  is  not  quite  half  the  monthly  money  wage  of 
the  ordinary  workman,  and  is  approximately  one-fourth  of  his 
money  wage  and  food  allowance.  Consequently,  the  police  are 
spending  every  year  for  a  family  of  four,  an  amount  equal  to 
one  month's  income  of  the  man  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store 
or  a  workman  in  a  shop.  If  this  amount  had  to  be  furnished 
by  those  who  live  in  Peking,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  burden, 
but,  fortunately  for  them,  most  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  National 
Government. 

CRIME 

During  the  last  five  years  the  police  have  been  arresting  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  (see,  in  Appendix,  several  tables  of  stafistics  on 
crimes  and  misdemeanors).  In  the  6th  year  of  the  RepubUc 
(^9^7) f  3»886  were  arrested  for  one  of  the  more  serious  crimes, 
and  22,870  for  misdemeanors.  In  the  2nd  year  of  the  Republic 
(1913),  the  number  arrested  for  crime  was  2,549  and  for  mis- 
demeanors 20,554.  In  both  groups  there  has  been  a  Btxokdy 
increase  year  by  year,  except  for  a  small  drop  in  the  numbor 
of  those  arrested  for  crime  in  1915.  The  crime  rate  per  1,000 
persons  has  increased  from  3.51  to  4.78,  while  the  misdemeanor 
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rate  is  2&2,  the  same  as  it  was  in  1913.    The  combined  rate  is 
ja^  per  1,000. 

Aluiough  the  police  do  not  give  the  detailed  statistics,  types 
of  crimes,  ages  of  criminals,  etc.«  for  those  who  are  charged  with 
crime,  they  do  give  them  for  those  charged  with  misdemeanors. 
Of  the  22370  misdemeanants,  2,925  (12.8  percent)  were  women. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  these  were 
charged  with  violating  the  regulations  concerning  general  cus* 
toms,  mder  which  head  are  included  clandestine  prostitution,  the 
staging  of  immoral  plays,  the  destruction  or  defilement  of  tem- 
ples, ancestral  halls,  grave  tablets  and  public  works,  scolding  or 
malang  fun  of  others  in  public,  refusing  to  stop  yelling  or  scold- 
ing in  the  streets,  conducting  gambling  or  similar  business  in 
the  streets  or  public  places,  and  wearing  clothes  of  such  peculiar 
styles  that  they  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  customs  of  the 
people.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were^  offenders  against 
die  general  police  regulaticms.  The  largest  number  of  men 
(7f4P3)  broke  the  general  regulations,  4,005  offended  against 
customs,  2,008  were  arrested  for  not  d)eyine  the  ordinances 
concerning  communicaticms  and  2,076  for  violating  the  health 
ordniances.  Disturbing  the  peace  is  not  indulged  in  by  the 
Chinese  to  any  extent,  as  only  479  persons  were  accused  of  this 
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Three  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  misdemeanants  were  under 
II  years  of  age.  Of  these,  1,349  (45  percent)  were  girls.  Con- 
sequently, 46  percent  of  the  female  misdemeanants  were  under 
II,  but  only  8.5  percent  of  the  males.  The  principal  offenses  of 
which  the  children  were  guilty  were  those  concerning  health, 
communication  and  customs,  all  but  207  of  the  3,050  being 
included  under  these  three  heads.  In  case  a  child  is  arrested 
and  brought  into  court,  no  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  child  even 
though  it  is  guilty,  but  the  parents  or  guardians  are  warned  by 
the  police  that  they  must  give  their  children  more  strict  disci- 
pline. The  same  is  true  for  those  who  are  insane.  If  the  child 
has  no  known  parents  or  guardian,  it  is  sent  to  the  industrial 
school  to  be  educated,  while  an  insane  person  is  sent  to  the 
asylum.  In  case  those  under  11  years  of  age  or  those  who  are 
insane  violate  the  police  rules  the  second  time  in  six  months,  the 
penalty  that  would  ordinarily  be  imposed  on  them  is  imposed  on 
their  parents  or  guardian.  However,  in  such  a  case,  the  penalty 
is  always  a  fine  and  never  imprisonment. 

Among  the  male  misdemeanants,  the  largest  proportion  (33.5 
percent)  are  between  21  and  30  years  of  age,  and  except  for  the 
large  group  (46  percent)  under  11  years  of  age,  the  same  ^ 
group  has  the  largest  proportion  of  females,  19.6  percent.  Of 
all  the  males  in  the  city,  23.2  percent  are  in  the  21-30  year  group 
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and  21.8  percent  are  in  the  31-40  year  group,  while  of  the  male 
misdemeanants,  334  percent  are  between  21  and  30  years  of 
age,  and  274  percent  between  31  and  40.  Of  all  the  females 
in  the  city,  66  percent  are  less  than  41  years  of  age,  but  87.8 
percent  of  the  female  misdemeanants  are  under  that  age.  The 
older  age  groups  do  not  contribute  their  share  of  misdemeanants 
so  that  the  problem  of  crime  in  Peking  is  largely  one  that 
involves  men  who  are  under  40.  Peking  is  a  city  of  men  and 
of  young  men  (see  age  and  sex  tables  in  Appendix),  therefore 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  crime  situation  must  include  the 
improvement  of  the  influences  around  the  young  men,  so  many 
of  whom  are  living  away  from  home. 

Of  the  22,870  misdemeanants,  17,150  were  those  who  had 
conunitted  the  crime,  1,923  were  accomplices,  while  204  were 
instigators  of  the  crime,  100  were  insane  and  81  intoxicated  when 
they  committed  their  crimes. 

From  the  table  giving  the  convictions  by  months,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  outstanding  relation  between  the  amount 
of  crime  and  the  time  of  year,  except  that  there  is  less  crime 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  than  there  is  during  the  spring 
and  sununer.  From  September  to  February,  there  were  less  than 
1,900  convictions  per  month,  the  maximum  being  1,895  5n  Novem- 
ber and  the  minimum  1,511  in  December.  From  March  to 
August  inclusive,  there  were  over  2,100  convictions  a  month 
except  in  July  when  there  were  only  1,489,  the  smallest  number 
of  any  month  in  the  year.  The  maximum  number  (2,307)  were 
convicted  in  May.    The  average  per  month  was  1,906. 

The  tables  do  not  give  the  number  of  misdemeanants  in  each 
Police  District,  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  character  of  the  different  Districts  or  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation has  any  influence  upon  the  amount  of  crime. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  robberies  and 
thefts  were  reported  to  the  police  during  the  year.  Seven  of 
these  were  robberies  involving  breaking  in  and  stealing,  2490 
were  thefts,  583  people  had  their  pockets  picked,  while  property 
was  taken  from  806  persons  under  false  pretenses.  The  value 
of  the  articles  taken  amounted  to  $20,714,  the  average  loss  being 
$5.53.  In  514  cases  the  thieves  secured  goods  that  were  of  no 
value.  The  thieves'  market  held  outside  of  Ch'ien  Men  very 
early  in  the  morning  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city  and  people 
who  have  lost  goods  are  often  able  to  find  them  offered  for  sale 
there.  Through  watching  the  pawn  shops  and  the  market,  the 
police  are  wonderfully  successful  in  tracing  stolen  goods. 

There  is  a  tremendous  variation  in  the  number  of  robberies 
and  thefts  reported  from  the  various  police  districts.  Right  Out- 
side 2,  in  which  is  centered  much  of  the  amusement  life  of  the 
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city  and  in  which  is  the  principal  red  light  district,  reported  1,379. 
The  next  largest  number  was  276  in  Inside  Left  i.  The  smallest 
ntmiber  (14)  was  reported  from  Central  2.  Five  of  the  20 
Districts  reported  less  than  50  each,  while  4,  Inside  Left  i  and 
4  and  Outside  Right  i  and  2,  each  had  more  than  200. 

If  the  Police  Report  can  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  the  Chinese 
are  not  a  people  who  are  careless  with  their  belongings.  Money 
and  goods  that  were  found  by  the  police  or  found  by  private 
citizens  and  reported  to  the  police  were  valued  at  only  $1,109.37' 
Six  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  articles  found  had  no  value. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  money  and  66  percent  of  the  goods  of 
any  value  were  returned  to  their  owners,  but  only  30  percent  of 
the  goods  that  had  no  value. 

Wherever  possible,  the  police  attempt  to  keep  people  out  of 
court.  The  officers  often  stop  a  fight,  find  out  what  it  is  about, 
settle  the  matter  and  send  the  contestants  on  their  way  rallier 
than  arrest  them.  Even  when  men  have  taken  too  much  liquor 
and  are  unable  to  get  home,  the  police  will  help  them  home 
rather  than  arrest  them.  To  us,  it  certainly  was  a  strange  sight 
to  see  three  police  officers  taking  home  a  man  who  was  drunk. 

The  police  report  that  in  191 7,  they  helped  5,267  persons. 
This  number  includes  1,561  who  had  been  fighting,  466  lost  chil- 
dren, 574  victims  of  accident  or  sudden  sickness,  212  who  were 
dmnk,  150  who  were  poisoned  and  84  who  had  attempted  suicide. 
Of  the  total  number,  857  were  women  and  seven  were  foreigners. 

Besides  the  work  connected  with  the  prevention  of  crime, 
the  direction  of  traffic,  the  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  goods,  the 
police  are  engaged  in  many  other  activities  closely  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  They  take  the  census  of  the  city 
once  a  year  and  must  be  notified  of  all  removals,  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  etc.  Every  store  in  the  city  is  visited  at  least  once 
every  10  days  by  an  officer  who  is  entitled  to  ask  any  questions 
that  he  sees  fit.  The  police  see  to  it  that  the  shops  and  vehicles 
pay  their  monthly  taxes,  and  once  a  month  they  inspect  all 
vehicles  for  hire,  particularly  the  rickshas.  Burial  permits  must 
be  secured  from  the  police  before  a  funeral  can  be  held.  All 
meeting  must  be  reported  to  them  and  seats  must  be  provided 
for  their  representatives  who  act  as  censors.  In  1917,  961  such 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  police.  They  are  not  only  respon- 
sible for  the  cleaning,  lighting  and  sprinkling  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  but  they  are  also  in  charge  of  similar  work  on  many 
of  the  smaller  streets  even  though  the  expenses  of  such  work 
are  paid  by  the  families  living  on  those  streets.  In  the  past,  tliis 
work  was  done  by  local  committees,  but  since  the  police  have 
been  willing  to  collect  the  money  and  look  after  the  work  the 
citizens  have  gradually  turned  the  work  over  to  them.    Conse- 
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quently,  the  police  officers  are  making  monthly  visits  to  many 
of  the  houses  to  collect  the  contributions  for  the  lighting  and 
sprinkling  of  the  streets.  On  the  small  streets  where  the  street 
cleaning  work  is  not  organized,  the  police  require  each  family 
to  clean  the  street  in  front  of  its  door. 

Building  regulations  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Pofice 
Board  and  the  Municipal  Council.  These  require  that  any  one 
erecting  a  new  building  or  changing  the  outline  of  an  old  one 
must  secure  a  building  permit  from  the  police  before  starting 
any  construction  work.  Applications  for  permits  are  received 
every  Monday,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  approved 
and  returned  the  following  Monday.  If  any  of  the  buildings  or 
walls  touch  the  lot  lines,  the  owner  of  the  land  must  bring  his 
deed  to  the  property  with  him  when  he  applies  for  a  building 
permit,  so  that  the  police  and  Municipal  Council  can  assure  them* 
selves  that  the  buildings  are  within  the  lot  line.  If  the  deeds 
cannot  be  presented  because  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mort- 
gagor, or  m  some  other  province  a  permit  will  be  issued,  pro- 
viding the  owner  can  get  some  shop  or  store  to  act  as  his  guaran- 
tor. As  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of 
some  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  particularly  those  that  have  been 
improved,  the  police  are  especially  careful  to  see  that  there  are 
no  encroachments  on  public  property  and  that  any  houses  now 
on  public  land  are  removed,  whenever  any  new  construction  is 
being  carried  out.  The  petitions  filed  with  the  police  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  Municipal  Council  for  its  investigation  and  approval, 
as  the  land  on  the  improved  roads  and  at  all  comers  is  under 
the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  It  is  particularly  careful 
to  see  that  the  comers  are  properly  maintained.  If  tfie  traffic 
demands  it,  the  Council  requires  that  the  comers  be  rounded 
rather  than  square.  According  to  the  Council  regulations,  all 
down  spouts  must  be  constructed  so  that  the  water  is  carried 
into  the  earth  and  not  discharged  on  the  surface  of  the  street. 
Buildings  with  three  stories  or  that  are  apt  to  be  especially 
crowded,  must  have  special  stairs  and  two  or  more  special  exits, 
while  those  over  50  feet  high  must  be  equipped  with  lightning  rods. 

Ordinarily  the  Municipal  Council  investigation  does  not  take 
more  than  two  days  and  does  not  delay  the  issuing  of  the  permit 
through  the  police.  In  case  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  property  is 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  concerning  the  location  of  the  buildings 
relative  to  the  lot  line,  the  facts  must  be  determined  by  the 
Municipal  Council.  A  deed,  showing  the  location  of  the  buildings 
on  the  lot,  is  final  evidence  only  when  stamped  by  the  Municipal 
Council.    The  police  approval  is  not  final. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  police  is  of  course  responsible 
for  the  many  things  connected  with  the  health  of  the  dty,  inchid- 
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not  only  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  care  of  the  sewers, 
but  alio  the  examination  and  licensing  of  doctors  and  midwives 
-mod  the  inspection  of  all  medicines  offered  for  sale. 

The  managing  of  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  city  is  the 
most  mmsual  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  police.  Since  the 
Sevololion  of  191 1,  they  have  tsucen  over  more  and  more  of  this 
work  until  now  they  have  some  connection  with  practically  all 
of  the  charitable  institutions.  They  are  in  entire  control  of  two 
hoqntdSy  the  insane  asylum,  the  poorhouses,  the  industrial 
sdioolSy  the  reform  schools  and  the  rescue  home  for  prostitutes. 
They  have  also  opened  53  half-day  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  in  these  are  giving  some  education  to  4,000  poor 
driVlryTiT  A  large  part  of  the  budget  of  these  schools  is  con- 
tributed by  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
ftie  located.  The  more  complete  details  of  this  part  of  the  police 
woric  are  given  under  the  various  headings  of  Education,  Health, 
Population,  Poverty  and  Philanthropy. 

Our  experience  with  the  police  has  shown  that  they  are  an 
efficient,  well-trained  body  of  men;  that  they  know  Peking 
thoroughly  and  have  collected  a  great  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  city.  The  traffic  officers,  although  lacking  the 
force  and  authority  that  would  be  exerted  by  officers  in  western 
countries,  keep  the  traffic  moving  and  well  regulated.  The  ability 
of  the  police  to  find  stolen  goods  is  really  remarkable,  and  shows 
bow  closely  they  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
dty.  In  making  out  the  report  of  their  work,  the  police  have 
given  us  many  statistics  that  are  of  great  value,  and  while  some 
of  them  may  as  yet  be  somewhat  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  they 
are  a  start  and  a  basis  for  further  improvement.  As  the  police 
have  more  and  more  experience  with  the  use  of  statistics,  they 
win  undoubtedly  realize  the  relation  they  bear  to  problems  of  the 
dty ;  and  the  tables  will  be  more  complete.  At  present  our  feel- 
ing 18  that  the  police  are  making  many  of  the  tables  because  they 
thuik  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  rather  than  because  they  thoroughly 
understand  the  use  of  the  statistics. 

In  general,  the  Peking  police  system  is  a  copy  of  those  used 
in  the  large  cities  of  Japan,  which  in  turn  are  based  on  the 
German  police  system.  It  reaches  out  and  touches  practically 
every  side  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  during  these  years  of 
transition  has  done  wonderful  things  in  improving  and  develop- 
ing the  city.  The  only  question  that  can  be  raised  is :  Will  those 
at  the  head  of  the  police  work  see  the  possibilities  of  future 
development,  or  will  they  try  to  use  the  close  control  given  by 
the  extensive  system  as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  people  and 
smothering  any  democratic  movement  that  may  develop? 

In  m^ng  a  study  of  the  government  of  Peking,  we  oon- 
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tinually  came  across  traces  of  democratic  and  community  con- 
trol— streets  or  districts  with  committees  organized  to  look  after 
the  various  public  works,  such  as  repairing,  sprinkling  and  light- 
ing the  streets,  furnishing  police  protection,  etc.  Even  in  1914 
the  police  regulations  called  for  the  organization  of  communis 
control  districts,  but  at  the  present  time  the  functions  of  these 
democratic  organizations  are  being  taken  over  by  the  official 
boards,  particularly  by  the  police.  This  undoubtedly  makes  for 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  a  city-wide  program,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  people  are  losing  control  and  are  more  and  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  officials  who  are  responsible  not  to  the  people  but 
to  officials  higher  up. 

As  the  people  become  better  educated  and  have  more  contact 
with  democratic  ideals,  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  gradually 
assume  control  of  the  government  or  will  they  be  held  down  by 
autocratic  officials  in  charge  of  the  police?  The  experiences  of 
the  past  few  months  have  given  us  considerable  cause  to  fear 
that  there  will  have  to  be  a  struggle  before  the  government  of 
Peking  is  democratic  as  well  as  modern  and  efficient 

THE   STUDENT   MOVEMENT 

When  the  students  of  the  country,  under  the  leadership  of 
those  in  Peking,  formed  in  1919  a  nation-wide  organization  that 
was  able  to.  make  definite  demands  upon  the  officials  of  the 
National  Grovernment,  a  new  influence  appeared  in  the  govern- 
ment of  China.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  students  have 
taken  a  hand  in  the  government,  for  in  olden  times,  when  the 
Court  conditions  became  so  corrupt  that  they  were  a  national 
scandal,  the  Literati  have  united  and  either  forced  into  retire- 
ment or  have  brought  about  the  death  of  those  who  they  felt 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  corruption,  but  it  is  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  that  the  students,  as  such,  have  attempted  to 
influence  the  officials. 

The  Student  Movement  of  1^19  really  began  in  1905,  when 
by  imperial  edict  the  old  educational  system  was  abolished  and 
modem  learning  was  adopted.  The  establishment  of  the  modem 
schools  has  of  necessity  been  a  slow  process,  but  their  number 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  last  few  years  until  now  they 
can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  student  body  is 
large  enough  to  exert  a  real  influence.  Prior  to  1912,  although 
the  students  came  in  contact  with  western  ideas,  they  were  taught 
to  be  lo)ral  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  it  was  only  after  the 
Revolution  of  191 1  that  democratic  ideas  came  into  the  schools. 
Democracy  has  appealed  to  the  students  of  China,  and  as  their 
number  has  increased  they  have  been  more  and  more  anxious  to 
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see  thdr  Government  become  more  democratic,  but  they  have 
found  it  diiEcult  to  bring  the  necessary  pressure  upon  the  officials, 
as  practically  all  of  them  are  men  who  have  held  office  under 
the  Empire  and  whose  attitude  is  therefore  more  imperial  than 
democratic.  Many  of  these  men,  because  of  their  experience 
tinder  the  Manchu  Government,  have  believed  that  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  officials  to  take  public  funds  for  private  use,  and  while 
under  the  Empire  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  an  official  could 
not  go  without  danger  of  losing  his  position  and  his  head,  under  the 
Republic  there  has  seemed  to  be  no  limit.  Consequently,  not 
only  have  public  moneys  disappeared,  but  many  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  sold  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  most  of  the  privileges  have  been  going  into  the  hands  of 
Japan. 

The  students,  seeing  this  official  corruption  and  the  continued 
encroachments  of  Japan,  and  realizing  that  the  officials  because 
of  their  personal  interest  would  do  nothing  to  check  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  country,  have  long  felt  that  they  should  do  something. 
But  until  1919  there  was  no  issue  on  which  they  could  all  unite. 
It  was  the  Shanttmg  question,  the  acquisition  by  Japan  of  the 
ri^ts  that  Germany  had  had  in  that  province,  that  furnished  the 
cause  that  appealed  to  the  students  all  over  China.  Shantung, 
the  birthplace  of  Confucius,  the  sage  of  China,  is  considered  the 
Holy  Land  of  China.  It  is  one  of  the  rich  provinces  of  the 
country  and  the  Chinese — who  had  expe;*ience  with  the  Japanese 
occupation  when,  during  the  war,  they  had  landed  troops  on 
neutral  Chinese  territory,  marched  them  overland  to  the  railroad 
and  established  them  in  Tsinan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
before  going  east  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Tsingtao,  and  also 
with  their  handling  of  "Economic  Rights"  elsewhere  in  China — 
felt  that  they  were  really  losing  the  province,  when  word  came 
from  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  that  the  German  rights 
would  probably  be  given  to  Japan.  Feeling  ran  high  all  over  the 
country  and,  while  the  Chinese  were  greatly  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  the  backing  of  other  countries  in  what  they  felt  was  a 
matter  of  justice,  they  also  felt  that  their  own  officials  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Japanese.  Three  men, 
Tsao  Ju  Lin,  Minister  of  Communications  and  ex-Minister  of 
Finance,  Chang  Chung  Hsiang,  ex-Minister  of  China  to  Japan, 
and  Lu  Cheng  Yu,  Director  of  the  Currency  Bureau,  were  looked 
on  as  the  chief  traitors  and  by  pressure  of  public  opinion  were 
finally  forced  to  resign. 

The  Student  Movement  started  in  Peking,  Sunday,  May  4th, 
1910,  when  a  group  of  some  three  thousand  students  from  the 
vanous  collies  attempted  to  present  a  petition  to  the  British  and 
American  Ministers,  asking  that  the  Peace  Conference  should 
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return  the  German  rights  to  China.  The  Chmese  police  would 
not  allow  them  to  enter  the  Legation  Quarter,  so  the  students 
went  to  the  house  of  Ts'ao  Ju  Lin,  damaged  it  and  attacked 
Chang  Chung  Hsiang,  whom  they  found  on  the  premises.  As 
the  crowd  broke  up,  thirty-three  of  the  students  were  arrested 
and  held  for  three  days  before  being  released  on  bail.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  practically  forced  to  release  them,  as  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  a  clash  between  the  students  and  pcdice 
on  May  7th,  the  anniversary  of  the  presentation,  in  1915,  of  the 
Japanese  ultimatum  concerning  the  Twenty-one  Demands,  and 
if  some  of  the  students  had  been  killed  there  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  a  revolution. 

In  Peking  the  Government  attempted  to  control  the  students 
of  one  of  the  schools  by  putting  a  guard  of  some  two  hundred 
officers  around  the  school  buildings.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
plan  was  that  the  guard  had  to  be  changed  every  four  hours,  or 
the  students  would  have  the  men  converted  to  their  point  of 
view. 

In  K'aifeng,  Honan,  the  officials  tried  to  keep  the  students  in 
two  of  the  schools  from  striking  by  confining  them  in  the  school 
compounds  and  cutting  them  off  from  communication  with  the 
other  students.  To  the  boys  in  one  school  the  girls  sent  a  box 
in  which  was  a  skirt,  with  the  note,  "If  this  is  what  you  need* 
we  have  one  for  each  of  you."  This  was  enough  to  make  them 
join  the  movement,  while  the  others  went  on  strike  after  they  had 
been  talked  to  by  one  of  the  girls  who  dressed  up  as  an  old  lady 
and  gained  admission  to  the  school  compound  by  insisting  that 
she  must  see  her  son. 

Working  with  the  merchants,  the  students  were  able  to 
inaugurate  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  that  was  far-reaching 
and  effective,  and  not  only  cut  off  the  supply  of  Japanese  goods 
but  also  worked  to  satisfy  the  demand  with  Chinese-made  goods. 
The  students,  particularly  those  of  the  technical  schools,  learned 
in  their  school  shops  how  to  make  some  articles  and  then  went 
out  and  taught  the  workmen  in  other  shops  how  to  make  them. 
Another  group  of  students  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
selling  of  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  shops. 

The  Government  attempted  to  break  up  the  student  organiza- 
tions and  stop  the  boycott,  and  finally  in  a  Presidential  Mandate 
issued  on  June  ist  made  its  attitude  so  plain  that  the  Peking 
students  felt  they  could  make  progress  only  by  open  defiance. 
Consequently,  on  June  4th  and  5th,  they  instituted  a  campaign 
of  street  lecturing  by  which  they  attempted  to  tell  the  peo^e 
about  Shantung,  the  Student  Movement  and  the  actions  of  the 
three  men  who  were  looked  on  as  the  chief  traitors.  Wholesak 
arrests  followed  and  in  two  da3rs  over  nine  hundred  students 
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kxlsed  in  the  buildings  of  the  Government  Law  School 
^tmt  had  been  turned  into  a  temporary  jail. 

In  connection  with  the  student  demonstrations  in  Shanghai 
tfie  merchants  organized  a  general  strike,  and  business  in  the 
city  came  to  a  complete  standstill.  The  strike  was  so  complete 
that  even  the  beggars'  and  the  thieves'  gild  joined,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  robbery  in  the  city  for  five  days.  With  the 
$tnkt  spreading  to  other  cities,  the  students  causing  trouble  all 
over  the  cotmtry  and  the  sons  of  many  of  the  provincial  authori- 
ties in  jail  in  Peking,  the  pressure  was  too  much  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  had  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  students,  apologize 
to  them  for  their  arrest,  permit  them  to  lecture  on  the  streets 
and  finally  accept  the  resignations  of  the  three  men  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  traitors. 

The  students  continued  their  work  after  their  first  victory 
and  by  their  influence  were  able  to  maintain  a  long-continued 
and  thorough-going  boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  Their  demon- 
strations later  in  June  helped  to  encourage  the  Government  in 
its  refusal  to  sign  the  Versailles  Treaty,  while  their  reaction  to 
the  ^Foochow  Incident"  in  November,  when  a  group  of  Japanese 
created  a  riot  in  Foochow,  made  it  possible  for  the  Government 
to  t2|ke  a  firm  attitude  and  demand  that  Japan  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  occurrence,  which  she  finally  did — after  a  year's 
time,  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  she  has  admitted  that  her 
nationals  have  been  responsible  for  disturbances  in  China. 

By  a  second  and  third  strike  carried  on  early  in  1920,  the 
students  attempted  to  further  force  the  hand  of  the  Government, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  demands.  They  did  not 
have  a  strong  public  opinion  behind  them  and  the  oflicials  were 
able  to  stand  their  ground,  break  the  strike,  and  also  arrest  and 
keep  in  jail  for  several  months  some  of  the  student  leaders  and 
others  ^o  were  arrested  during  demonstrations  in  connection 
with  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods. 

Although  the  spectacular  side  of  the  Student  Movement  has 
ceased,  they  are  quietly  working  for  the  development  of  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  in  their  search  for  the  system  of 
thought  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  Chinese 
life,  they  are  carefully  studying  those  of  other  countries.  The 
ideals  of  the  past  are  gone  and  China  has  yet  to  find  herself  and 
the  place  that  she  is  to  take  in  the  new  life  in  the  Orient,  but 
her  hope  is  in  her  students  with  their  ideals  of  patriotism  and 


In  order  that  more  and  more  of  the  people  may  be  able  to 
keq>  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  world,  the  students  are 
qaimy  pushing  a  campaign  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kuei  Tse  or 
new  alphabet  that  was  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  National 
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Board  of  Education  in  1918,  thirty-nine  characters  instead  of 
the  many  thousand  different  ideographs,  and  a  system  that  the 
most  ignorant  coolie  can  learn  to  read  in  a  month's  time. 

To  spread  their  new  ideas  and  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of 
philosophy,  economics,  religion  and  social  life  of  other  countries, 
the  students  are  publishing  a  great  many  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines.  Before  June,  1919,  La  Jeunesse  and  The  New 
Education  were  about  the  only  student  magazines,  but  now  there 
are  over  four  hundred  published  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Edited  and  supervised  by  men  who  have  had  the  best  training  that 
western  countries  can  afford,  and  written  not  in  a  high  literary 
style  but  in  everyday  language,  these  magazines  are  having  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  students  who  will  be  the  future 
leaders  of  the  country. 

When  only  eight  years  of  contact  with  democratic  ideals  can 
produce  a  generation  of  students  who  are  willing  to  meet  the 
military  and  police  forces  unarmed,  rather  than  give  up  their 
patriotic  ideals,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  group  of 
leaders  will  develop  who  will  be  able  to  translate  their  patriotism 
into  action  and  gradually  give  China  a  set  of  officials  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  rather  than  in  personal 
gain,  and  that  public  opinion  will  be  enlightened  and  organized 
so  that  it  can  make  itself  felt  on  various  questions  facing  the 
country,  for  when  once  a  united  public  opinion  speaks,  it  must 
be  listened  to  in  China  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  great  problem 
now  is  to  protect  China  from  foreign  aggression  while  she  is 
working  out,  under  the  leadership  of  her  students,  her  new 
democracy. 


CHAPTER  V 
POPULATION 

An  accurate  census  of  all  the  individuals  of  China  has  been 
an  impossibility  in  the  past.  The  population  of  the  provinces  has 
been  estimated,  or  at  best  the  families  have  been  counted.  The 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  country  has  then  been  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  families  by  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  family,  obtained  by  an  intensive  census  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  several  small  districts.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Empire  took  such  a  census  of  the  entire  country  in  1910. 
In  that  study  the  average  family  was  found  to  contain  5.5  per- 
sons, except  in  the  Provmce  of  Fengt'ien,  where  the  number  was 
8.38.  The  census  covered  the  population  of  the  provinces,  but 
ai^rently  did  not  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  people  living  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  country.  At  least,  the  figures  of  such  a 
study  have  never  been  published.  Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  gathering  information 
on  the  population  of  the  large  cities,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  promulgated  special  rules  for  the  taking  of  the  census 
in  Peking,  the  provincial  capitals,  the  commercial  cities  and 
others  in  which  police  departments  had  been  organized. 

These  rules  make  the  head  of  the  City  Police  Board,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Census  Bureau,  while  the  heads  of  the 
different  police  districts  are  to  be  the  directors  of  the  census 
work  in  their  respective  districts.  A  census  board  is  appointed 
for  each  police  district  of  the  city.  The  members  of  these  are 
the  persons  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  census  work.  The 
number  of  men  on  each  board  is  determined  by  the  Director 
General  and  varies  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
board  members  are  appointed  by  the  Director  and  receive  a 
salary  for  their  work.  The  census  data  is  gathered  by  a  house 
to  house  investigation  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  police 
officers  of  the  different  police  districts.  As  a  preliminary,  census 
blanks  are  distributed  to  each  store  and  residence  and  the  head 
of  the  house  is  required  to  fill  them  in  as  far  as  possible.  The 
following  questions  are  asked  concerning  each  individual  living 
in  the  house : 

1.  Name. 

2.  Sex.    Marital  condition,  whether  or  not  they  have  had 

any  children. 
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3.  Age  and  birthday. 

4.  Birth-place. 

5.  Place  of  residence  and  how  long  they  have  lived  there. 

6.  Occupation. 

7.  Religion. 

8.  Education. 

9.  Diseases  and  physical  deformities. 

10.  Number  of  years  in  Peking. 

11.  Other  necessary  information. 

The  individuals  are  grouped  on  the  blank  so  that  those  bdonging 
to  the  immediate  family  are  together.  The  relatives  or  friends 
living  in  the  house  are  in  another  group,  and  the  servants  in  a 
third  section. 

The  Census  Reports  are  all  collected  by  the  police  on  a 
given  day.  When  the  officers  call  for  the  blanks^  they  go  over 
them  with  the  householder  and  check  all  the  information  given. 
In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  officers  have  to  fill  out  the  blanks, 
as  many  of  the  people  are  unable  to  write.  The  police  also 
make  a  note  of  any  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime, 
of  any  who  are  looked  upon  as  suspicious  characters,  and  of 
any  house  where  there  are  a  great  many  outsiders  living  with 
the  family. 

The  rules  require  that  the  police  make  a  separate  record  and 
a  scrparate  study  of  the  people  living  on  boats,  of  monks  living 
in  the  monasteries  and  of  those  living  in  schools,  prisons,  fac- 
tories and  other  public  institutions.  This  study  is  to  be  made 
on  the  same  day  as  the  house  to  house  census. 

The  census  blanks,  when  collected,  are  turned  over  to  the 
different  census  boards.  They  tabulate  the  information  and 
prepare  the  report  for  their  district  This  gives  the  numbers  of 
the  following: 

1.  Houses. 

2.  Males  and  females. 

3.  Schoolboys  from  6  to  13. 

4.  Young  men  from  20  to  40  years  of  age. 

5.  Those  bom  in  Peking  or  in  the  different  Provinces. 

6.  Those  employed  in  gainful  occupations. 

7.  Those  ordinarily  living  in  town  but  away  when  the 

census  was  taken. 

8.  Those  suffering  from  disease  or  physical  deformity. 

9.  Adherents  of  the  different  religions. 

10.  Persons  living  on  ships. 

11.  Monks  in  monasteries. 

12.  Those  in  prisons,  schools,  factories,  etc 

13.  Miscellaneous  information. 
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A  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  the  Director  General.  He 
combines  the  figures  of  the  different  districts  into  a  report  for 
the  entire  city.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  filed  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

In  order  that  the  census  records  may  be  kept  up  to  date,  the 
regulations  require  that  all  removals,  deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  police  within  five  days.  The  police  districts 
must  forward  to  the  Director  General  monthly  reports  of  all 
such  changes. 

The  expenses  of  the  census  are  met  from  the  local  funds,  or 
in  case  of  necessity  from  the  police  funds,  but  only  those  who 
are  especially  appointed  for  the  census  work  receive  any  pay. 
The  taking  of  the  census  is  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  police 
force,  and  the  officers  detailed  for  such  work  receive  no  extra 
pay.  Reports  of  all  income  and  expense  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  local  authorities  and  then  filed  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

In  the  past,  when  the  officials  have  taken  the  census,  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  many  of  the  people  to  give  a  false  report  for 
their  families.  It  is  an  old  superstition  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is 
very  unlucky  for  them  to  have  anything  pressing  on  their  name. 
Consequently  they  do  not  want  to  have  their  names  written  in  a 
book,  for  when  it  is  closed  the  pressure  of  the  leaves  on  their 
name  will  be  sure  to  bring  them  bad  luck,  and  so  they  have  done 
their  best  to  give  a  wrong  report  to  the  officials.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  in  the  country  districts  where  the  people  have 
bat  little  touch  with  the  officials.  In  the  cities,  where  they  arc 
used  to  dealing  with  the  police,  the  people  are  more  accustomed 
to  answering  questions,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  give 
false  information  without  having  it  discovered.  Even  so,  the 
police  feel  it  necessary  to  send  out  lecturers  who  explain  to  the 
people  why  the  census  is  being  taken  and  urge  them  to  give  the 
correct  information.  Notices  are  also  posted,  forbidding  any 
anti-census  propaganda. 

Any  one  guilty  of  obstructing  the  census  is  punished  with 
from  five  to  thirty  days*  imprisonment  or  with  a  fine  of  from 
$5  to  $30.  Those  who  refuse  to  answer  the  census  questions  or 
who  give  false  answers  are  fined  from  $1  to  $5. 

Some  of  the  people  may  still  attempt  to  give  false  informa- 
tion to  the  police,  but  five  years'  experience  with  the  census  has 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  most  of  them,  and  the  police  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  their  districts  and  in  such  close  touch  with 
the  people  that  they  are  able  to  discover  and  correct  most  of  the 
attempted  mis-statements.  Consequently,  the  Peking  census  can 
be  considered  as  reasonably  correct  and  accurate.  In  the  taking 
of  any  census,  errors  are  bound  to  occur,  and  the  ignorance  and 
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the  superstition  of  the  population  of  a  city  like  Peking  are  sure 
to  increase  the  number  of  errors,  but  personal  experience  with 
the  house  to  house  census  returns  for  a  small  section  of  the 
city  has  convinced  us  that  the  figures  for  Peking  are  well  within 
the  allowable  limits  of  error  and  give  an  accurate  report  of  the 
population  of  the  city. 

The  census  report  for  the  6th  year  of  the  Republic  (191 7) 
gives  Peking  a  population  of  811,556.^  It  is  therefore  the  fourth 
city  of  China,  Canton,  Shanghai  and  Hankow  having  larger 
populations.  Of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  the  only  ones  that  are  larger  than 
Peking,  while  of  the  capitals  of  the  world,  Peking  ranks  seventh, 
some  six  of  the  European  capitals  reporting  a  population  of  a 
million  or  more. 

The  census  returns  show  that  Peking  is  growing  steadily, 
although  it  is  an  official  and  not  a  business  or  commercial  city. 
The  2nd  year  of  the  Republic  (1913)  the  population  was  727,863. 
In  four  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  83,693  persons,  or 
1 1.5  percent  of  the  population  of  1913.^  Part  of  this  growth  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  better  census  returns  and  not  to  an  actual 
increase  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Many  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected as  the  police  check  over  the  returns  each  year,  and  people 
are  listed  who  were  previously  missed.  Even  allowing  for  that, 
the  figures  show  that  there  is  a  steady  growth. 

As  the  area  of  Peking  is  194  square  li,  or  24.75  square  miles, 
the  average  density  of  population  for  the  entire  city  is  4,289 
persons  per  square  li,  or  33,626  persons  per  square  mile.*  This 
is  from  two  to  four  times  as  dense  as  the  population  in  American 
cities  of  about  the  same  size.^  In  those  cities  it  varies  from 
8,260  per  square  mile  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  15,600  per  square 
mile  in  Boston,  Mass.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Peking 
is  a  city  of  one-story  houses. 

While  the  average  population  density  for  the  entire  city  is 
33,626  per  square  mile,  there  is,  as  would  be  expected,  a  tre- 
mendous variation  in  the  densities  reported  by  the  different  police 
districts.*  The  three  large  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
South  City  are  given  over  almost  entirely  to  agriculture  and  have 
only  6,209,  11,477  2ind  18,244  persons  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
five  districts  in  the  center  of  the  north  part  of  the  South  City, 
just  outside  Ch'ien  Men,  the  main  gate  from  the  North  City, 
there  are  from  72,136  to  83,823  per  square  mile.  These  are  the 
districts  where  most  of  the  business  of  the  city  is  concentrated. 
The  roads  are  narrow,  every  available  lot  has  a  building  on  it, 

*  See  Population  Totals,  5  Year  Table,  in  Appendix. 

*  See  Tables  in  Appendix,  Area  and  Population  of  Peking  and  U.  S.  Chics  and 
Peking  Density  Per  Square  Li. 

*  See  Table  in  Appendix,  Population  by  Police  Diatricta. 
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courtyards  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  a  large  number  of 
people  live  in  each  house.  America  can  show  much  greater  con- 
gestion in  some  of  her  business  districts  where  the  people  are 
crowded  into  office  buildings  or  factories  during  the  day,  but  they 
return  to  their  homes  at  night.  In  Peking  a  man  usually  lives 
where  he  works,  and  many  of  them  in  the  smaller  shops  set  aside 
their  tools  or  simple  machinery,  and  spread  their  blankets  where 
they  have  been  working  during  the  day. 
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In  the  districts  that  are  largely  residential,  the  density  varies 
from  22,078  to  55,914  persons  per  square  mile,  though  in  the 
most  of  them  it  is  between  30,000  and  40,000. 

Although  tihe  Peking  census  shows  a  population  density  that 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  American  cities  of  the  same 
size,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  is  less  in  Peking. 
In  Peking  the  average  is  4.9,  although  for  the  individual  police 
districts  3ie  number  varies  from  3.8  to  6.1.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  is  5.2,  while  in  Boston  it  is  9.1.  In  Pittsburg  and  St. 
Louis  the  numbers  are  6.1  and  6.6,  respectively.  The  smaller 
number  for  Peking  is  largely  due  to  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  houses  in  the  two  countries.  Peking  is  built  almost  entirely 
on  one  floor,  and  what  in  America  would  be  one  house,  in 
Peking  may  be  three,  four  or  even  more.  Thus,  a  building  con- 
taining five  rooms,  all  of  which  open  on  to  the  same  courtyard, 
is  counted  anywhere  from  one  to  five  houses,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  families  living  in  it.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  10x12 
or  12x12,  a  Chinese  "chien,"  so  in  the  one  room  "house"  the 
people  live  in  very  close  quarters.  In  the  larger  houses,  and 
some  of  them  have  over  100  "chien,"  the  people  are  far  from 
crowded,  but  the  number  of  persons  per  "house"  will  be  large, 
as  the  families  living  in  those  houses  include  many  relatives  and 
servants. 

The  comparison  of  the  191 5  census  with  that  of  191 7  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  8,450  (5  percent)  in  the  number 
of  occupied  houses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  districts 
show  a  loss.  The  largest  increase  has  been  in  the  districts  Inside 
Left  2,  3,  and  4.  District  2  shows  an  increase  of  2,353  houses, 
21  percent  of  the  number  reported  in  the  19 15  census.  This 
increase  has  made  it  possible  for  that  district  to  have  a  20  percent 
increase  in  population  in  two  years,  without  any  rise  in  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  house.  The  number  of  houses  in 
the  district  Inside  Left  4  has  also  increased  21  percent  in  two 
years,  but  the  population  of  the  district  has  increased  only  13 
percent.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  house  has  conse- 
quently fallen  from  5.1  to  4.8.  In  only  one  district  has  there 
been  an  increase  in  population  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
houses.  That  is  in  Outside  Right  2,  one  of  the  two  districts 
where  there  are  over  83,000  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
population  of  that  district  has  increased  3  percent,  the  houses 
have  decreased  2  percent,  and  the  ntmiber  of  persons  per  house 
reached  6.1,  the  maximtmi  for  Peking.  In  only  three  districts. 
Inside  Right  2,  Outside  Left  3,  and  Outside  Right  3,  has  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  and  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  population.  In  the  outside  districts,  the  change  in  the 
number  of  houses  or  population  has  not  exceeded  3  percent,  but 
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in  the  inside  districts  the  population  has  decreased  19  percent  and 
the  number  of  persons  per  house  is  only  3.8,  the  minimum  for 
Peking.^ 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  building  in  Peking,  especially 
in  the  North  City,  and  in  traveling  around  the  city  one  can  see 
many  of  the  two-man  sawmills  at  work,  sawing  out  boards  and 
timbers.  The  large  squared  logs  are  brought  to  the  site  of  the 
work  and  are  there  cut  by  hand  into  the  required  sizes.  While 
the  carpenters  prepare  the  wood,  the  masons  are  busy  smoothing 
and  preparing  the  brick  and  tile.  The  smoothing  and  any  neces- 
sary shaping  are  also  done  by  hand.  In  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
people,  as  little  wood  as  possible  is  used,  as  it  has  to  be  brought 
long  distances  and  is  expensive,  while  brick  and  tile  are  easily 
made  from  the  clay  that  is  found  near  by,  or  even  from  the  soil 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  bricks  are  soft,  porous  and 
gray,  as  they  are  not  heated  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  is  usual 
m  America,  and  water  is  thrown  into  the  kiln  as  it  is  cooling. 

RACE 

When  China  deposed  the  Manchu  Emperor,  she  discarded  the 
old  Dragon  flag  and,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
adopted  one  with  five  bars,  symbolic  of  the  five  groups  that  make 
up  the  population  of  the  country.  Four  of  these,  the  Chinese, 
the  Manchus,  the  Mongols  and  the  Tibetans,  are  racial  groups, 
while  the  fifth,  the  Mohammedans,  are  a  religious  group  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  population  by  the  tenets  of  their  faith. 
Representatives  of  all  five  groups  are  found  in  Peking.  It  is 
known  they  vary  greatly  in  number,  but  the  exact  figures  cannot 
be  given,  as  race  is  not  one  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
census. 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  predominate,  but  as  the  Emperor  was 
a  Manchu  and  used  his  Nationals  as  retainers  and  soldiers,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Manchus  in  the  city.  Although  the  exact 
number  of  Manchus  cannot  be  determined,  one  of  the  officials 
stated  that  there  are  5,000,000  "Ch'i  Jen"  or  Manchu  Bannermen 
in  China  and  that  of  these,  80,000  are  in  or  around  Peking.  They 
and  their  families  undoubtedly  make  the  total  of  Manchus  in 
Peking  and  vicinity  well  over  300,000. 

Under  the  Empire,  all  Manchu  men  owed  the  Government 
military  service.  Those  who  lived  in  and  around  Peking  were 
allowed  to  do  nothing  but  work  for  the  army.  They  could  not 
own  land,  they  could  not  learn  a  trade,  and  had  to  depend  upon 
a  state  pension  for  their  livelihood.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  this  pension  has  been  greatly  decreased  or  entirely 

sPor  complete  detaila  see  tables  in  Appendix. 
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cut  off,  and  the  men  have  been  forced  to  attempt  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood. They  have  been  unfitted  and  untrained  for  any  economic 
life  and  have  been  very  conscious  of  their  position  as  one  of  the 
ruling  race,  so  many  of  them  have  held  out  against  the  change  as 
long  as  possible  and  have  been  willing  to  sell  the  tiles  from  the 
floor  of  their  house  before  they  would  go  to  work.  Some  have 
made  an  attempt  at  self-support  and  found  the  struggle  too  keen 
for  them  with  their  poor  equipment.  Only  a  few  have  been  able 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  the  keen  competition.  In  fact,  practically 
all  of  the  Manchu  families  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
standard  of  living  that  is  lower  than  that  they  had  under  the 
Empire,  and  poverty  and  destitution  have  come  to  so  many  of 
them  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  big  social  problems  of  the 
city. 

The  casual  observer  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether 
a  man  is  a  Manchu  or  a  Chinese,  but  the  women  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The  Manchu  women  wear  a  long  gown,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Chinese  men,  while  the  Chinese  women  wear  trousers  and 
a  short  coat.  On  some  occasions,  the  Manchu  women  wear  a 
high  black  satin  head-dress  trimmed  with  artificial  flowers  and 
smiall  shiny  beads,  and  they  paint  and  powder  their  faces.  The 
Chinese  women  ordinarily  wear  nothing  on  their  heads.  In  the 
past  the  Chinese  women  all  had  small  feet,  but  now  more  and 
more  of  them  have  large  feet,  as  the  custom  of  foot-binding  is 
disappearing,  rapidly  in  the  cities,  more  slowly  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Manchu  women  have  never  bound  their  feet. 
Although  the  Manchus  maintain  certain  distinctive  racial  cus- 
toms, such  as  their  bow  and  their  wedding  and  funeral  cere- 
monies, in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  city  they  seem  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  more  numerous  Chinese. 

The  Mongols  are  a  comparatively  small  group,  while  of  the 
Tibetans  there  are  probably  less  than  i,ooo  in  the  city. 

The  Mohammedans  have  been  fairly  numerous  in  Peking 
ever  since  one  of  their  faith  was  married  by  the  Emperor  and 
was  allowed  to  build  a  mosque  near  the  palace  and  have  a  troop 
of  Mohammedan  soldiers  as  her  body-guard.  As  they  are  un- 
willing to  eat  with  those  who  are  not  of  their  faith,  their  religion 
is  something  of  a  barrier  to  social  relationship,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  business  or  to  keep  them  from  oflicial 

Ssition.  One  of  the  Mullahs  estimated  that  there  were  25,000 
ohammedans  in  Peking  in  1919.  The  police  census  of  1917 
gave  the  total  as  23,524.  In  outward  appearance  they  are  not 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  are  separated  by 
their  religion. 

In  the  northeast  part  of  the  North  City,  there  is  still  another 
group  who  are  Chinese  in  appearance,  but  who  claim  to  be 
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descendants  of  a  group  of  Russians  brought  to  Peking  after  the 
capture  of  Albazin  on  the  Amur  in  1685. 

In  general,  the  population  of  the  city  is  probably  divided 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Chinese    i 70-75% 

Manchu   .' 1 20-25%    • 

Mohammedan    3% 

Mongol    •    1-2% 

Others    ..:...    0.$% 


SEX 

The  figures  giving  the  sex  and  age  and  sex  distribution  of 
the  Peking  population  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  census 
statistics.  Those  for  the  sex  distribution  (see  Appendix)  show 
that  of  the  811,556  persons  in  Peking,  515,535  are  males  and 
296,021  are  females.  That  is,  63.5  percent  of  the  population  are 
males  and  there  are  174  males  to  every  100  females  in  the  city. 
In  ToWo,  which  is  a  large,  rapidly  growing  oriental  city,  there 
are  only  114  males  per  100  females,  while  in  the  American  cities 
of  500,000  and  over,  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  varies 
from  96  in  Philadelphia  to  107  in  Qiicago.  Peking  has  a  great 
preponderance  of  males,  compared  with  cities  of  about  the  same 
size  in  other  countries,  and  probably  as  compared  with  the  othef 
large  cities  in  Qiina,  though  unfortunately  the  figures  for  such 
a  comparison  are  not  available. 

The  figures  for  the  different  police  districts  given  in  the  first 
population  table  in  the  Appendix  show  that  the  males  constitute 
from  49.2  to  77.2  percent  of  the  population  of  each  district 
and  that  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  varies  from  97  to 
339.  The  proportion  of  men  is  highest  in  the  industrial  districts, 
for  in  four  of  the  five  districts  in  the  South  City,  where  the 
population  is  over  72,000  per  square  mile,  and  where  much  of 
the  business  of  the  city  is  concentrated,  the  males  constitute  over 
72  percent  of  the  population.  In  the  fifth  of  these  crowded  dis- 
tricts 63.5  percent  of  the  people  are  males.  In  the  districts  that 
are  largely  residential,  the  percentage  of  males  varies  from  49.2 
to  66.5  percent.  Apparently  the  larger  the  proportion  of  resi- 
dences in  a  district,  the  smaller  its  percentage  of  males.  This  is 
but  natural,  as  industry  is  not  open  to  women  and  most  of  the 
men  live  where  they  work.  Even  if  a  man's  family  is  in  Peking, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  live  with  them  if  he  is  engaged  in  industrial 
work,  for  the  hours  of  work  are  long,  the  distances  between  his 
home  and  his  work  are  often  great,  and  the  ricksha,  the  only 
means  of  transportation,  is  too  expensive  for  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  worker.    Consequently,  any  man  coming  to  the  city  for 
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work  would  naturaOy  leave  his  wife  with  his  parents.  He  coa\d 
support  her  with  his  wages,  but  as  she  would  have  to  live  altme 
most  of  the  time  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  with  his  family  where 
she  can  help  with  the  work  of  the  house,  or,  if  in  the  country, 
with  the  work  on  the  farm. 

The  relationship  between  industry  and  the  high  proportioa  of 
men  in  the  population  is  confirmed  by  two  det^ed  studies,  one 
of  a  group  of  families  belonging  to  three  of  the  Protestant 
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churches,  the  other  of  the  census  figures  for  every  house  in  a 
small  district  in  the  North  City.  In  the  study  of  the  district,  it 
was  found  that  on  the  streets  where  the  proportion  of  shops  is 
high  the  men  constitute  from  80  to  lOO  percent  of  the  population, 
while  on  those  streets  where  the  residences  predominate  the 
percentam  of  men  varies  from  49  to  60.  In  the  study  of  the 
church  families,  where  the  selection  was  made  entirely  on  the 
family  basis,  it  was  found  that  the  males  and  females  were  almost 
equal.  There  were  only  108  males  for  every  100  females,  or  52 
percent  of  the  group  were  males  and  48  percent  females. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the  industrial  situation 
is  responsible  for  the  large  preponderance  of  males,  but,  while 
it  is  probably  the  largest  factor,  our  observations  have  shown 
that  me  political  and  educational  life  of  the  city  also  tend  to 
increase  die  proportion  of  males. 

The  number  of  students  coming  to  the  city  is  increasing  every 
year.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  are  married,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  leave  their  families  at  home. 
Th^  are  unable  to  earn  during  the  years  they  are  at  school,  and 
so  Kave  to  look  to  their  parents  for  support  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  parents  nearly  always  want  the  daughter-in- 
law  to  live  with  them  rather  than  in  the  city  with  her  husband, 
because  of  the  help  that  she  can  ^ve  them. 

A  man  seeking  political  position  finds  it  almost  necessary  to 
come  alone,  as,  first  of  all,  the  chances  that  he  will  secure  the 
coveted  office  are  very  small.  One  of  the  officials  estimated  that 
there  were  from  100,000  to  125,000  "expectant  officials"  in  the 
city,  while  the  actual  number  of  official  positions  was  between 
5/xx>  and  6,000.  And,  secondly,  the  cost  of  bringing  his  family 
to  Pddng  before  he  is  sure  of  an  appointment  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive, particularly  if  he  comes  from  one  of  the  more  distant 
provinces.  Any  money  a  man  has  must  go  for  his  own  support 
and  toward  securing  the  favor  of  those  who  have  the  appointive 
power. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Chinese  method  of  securing 
either  industrial  or  political  work  is  that  a  man  never  applies 
directly  for  a  position.  He  must  always  find  some  friend  who 
will  recommend  him  and  more  or  less  stand  as  sponsor  for  him, 
and  before  he  can  get  an  industrial  position  he  must  find  some 
one  who  will  act  as  his  guarantor. 

Another  reason  why  a  man  does  not  bring  his  family  with 
him  may  be  that  his  wife  is  chosen  for  him  by  his  parents,  and 
he  is  perhaps  not  as  anxious  to  have  her  with  him  as  he  would  be 
if  he  had  chosen  her  himself. 

The  family  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  away  from  home  seldom  visit  their  families.    In  a  study 
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of  4,000  married  men,  Dr.  W.  G.  Lennox,  of  the  Union  Medical 
College  of  Peking,  found  that  for  those  whose  homes  were  outside 
the  city  the  average  length  of  time  the  men  had  been  away  from 
their  families  was  i8  months. 

Single  women  do  not  come  to  Peking  in  any  large  numbers. 
Political  life  is  not  open  to  them,  they  find  little  if  any  place  in 
industry,  and  their  educational  opportunities  are  much  more  lim- 
ited than  those  of  the  men.  Chinese  custom  is  quite  strict  in 
insisting  that  no  women  travel,  unless  accompanied  by  thdr 
families. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  excess  of  males  in  the  city,  Peking 
is  facing  the  serious  social  problems  that  always  arise  when  a 
large  number  of  men  are  brought  together  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  women,  and  where  the  home  ties  of 
so  many  are  broken  for  so  long  a  time. 

AGE 

In  the  ages  of  its  inhabitants,  Peking  diflFcrs  from  the  Ameri- 
can cities  of  the  same  size,  in  that  it  has  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  those  who  are  under  15,  and  a  larger  proportion 
who  are  between  25  and  50.  From  the  accompanying  charts  and 
from  figures  given  in  tables  in  the  Appendix  that  show  by  five- 
year  periods  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  Peking  and 
four  American  cities,  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  "under  5" 
group  and  the  10-14  year  group  there  is  a  very  decided  decrease  m 
the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  different  age  groups  in  the 
American  cities,  but  that  in  Peking  there  is  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease.  From  the  10-14  to  the  20-24  year  group,  there 
is  a  very  rapid  increase  in  Peking  and  the  American  cities,  but 
the  increase  is  greater  in  Peking.  In  the  American  cities  the 
20-24  year  group  contains  the  maximum  number  of  persons, 
while  in  Peking  the  largest  proportion  is  found  in  the  25-29  year 
group.  After  the  maximum  has  been  passed,  the  number  in  the 
different  age  groups  decreases  rapidly.  The  rate  of  decrease  is 
almost  identical  for  the  American  cities,  but  for  Peking  the  rate 
is  slower  for  the  30-34  and  the  35-39  year  groups  and  then  more 
rapid  until  the  50-54  year  group  is  reached.  From  then  on,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  different  age  groups  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  Peking,  the  American  cities  and  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  curves,  it  is  evident  that  the  sharp  increase  that 
comes  in  the  15-19  and  20-24  year  groups  in  the  American  cities 
and  from  the  "under  5"  group  to  the  25-29  year  group  in 
Peking  is  the  result  of  immigration.  Such  large  groups  of  young 
people  come  into  the  cities  for  education  and  for  work  that  the 
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ordinary  decrease  due  to  death  is  more  than  overcome.  But  few 
people  come  to  live  in  the  city  after  they  are  25  or  30  years  of 
age,  and  emigration  and  the  increasing  death  rate  bring  about  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  those  in  the  older  age  groups. 

From  the  shape  of  the  curve  for  the  population  of  Peking,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  a  large  number  of  young  children  have  been 
missed  in  taking  the  census.  The  accompanying  chart  (Church 
Families)  gives  the  age  distribution  of  the  members  of  325 
Pekii^  families.  In  it,  there  is  a  decrease  from  the  1-5  year 
group  to  the  1 1-15  year  group,  and  then  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
16-20  year  group.  While  the  increase  and  decrease  are  more 
extreme  than  in  the  American  cities,  the  shape  of  the  curve  is 
very  much  the  same  and  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  a  city 
population. 

The  figures  for  the  325  families  arc  probably  correct  for  the 
small  group,  as  all  of  the  families  belonged  to  a  Protestant 
church,  had  had  some  experience  with  foreigners  and  would  be 
willing  to  give  an  accurate  report,  as  they  knew  the  information 
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Figure  8:    Peking  Church  Families.    Percent  in  Five- Year  Age  Groups 

was  for  church  use.  Complete  figures  for  Peking  would  prob- 
ably not  raise  the  curve  for  the  younger  groups  as  high  as  in  the 
American  cities,  but  would  probably  show  the  characteristic 
decrease  from  the  1-5  group  to  the  11-15  year  group  and  then  a 
rapid  increase.  The  police  themselves  admitted  that  they  found 
it  hard  to  get  an  accurate  report  of  the  children,  particularly  the 
very  young  ones.  A  questionnaire  answered  by  Chinese  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  showed  that  a  great  many  think  that  a  child 
has  no  soul  until  it  is  some  three  years  old,  and  so  they  would 
not  think  it  important  to  list  it  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  for  the  American  cities,  the  ages 
are  given  as,  under  5,  5-9,  10-14,  while  for  Peking  they  are  1-5, 
6-10,  11-15.  The  difference  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  as  a 
Chinese  child  is  said  to  be  one  year  old  at  birth  and  is  two  years 
old  on  the  next  Chinese  New  Year.  Rather  than  make  any  change 
in  the  tables,  the  two  standards  have  been  used. 
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AGE  AND  SEX 

The  charts  and  figures  (see  tables  in  Appendix)  for  the  age 
groups  of  the  sexes  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  show  that  the 
males  and  females  in  the  different  age  groups  are  almost  equal 
and  increase  and  decrease  at  practically  the  same  rate.  This  is 
not  true  of  Peking.  In  that  city  the  males  greatly  predominate — 
174  males  to  every  100  females — ^and  the  rate  of  increase  and 
decrease  is  much  larger  for  the  males  than  for  the  females. 
The  largest  number  of  females  is  in  the  35-40  year  age  group. 
The  proportion  of  males  increases  from  59  percent  in  the  1-5 
year  group  to  69  percent  in  the  26-30  year  group,  and  then  de- 
creases until  only  54  percent  of  those  over  80  years  of  age  are 
males.  The  increase  and  decrease  are  continuous,  except  in  the 
36-40  year  group,  when  the  very  decided  peak  for  the  females 
reduces  the  percentage  of  males  to  62,  but  in  the  next  age  group, 
41-45,  the  percentage  returns  to  68  and  then  continuously  declines 

to  54. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  men  who  come  to  the  city  for  an 
education,  for  industrial  work  or  seeking  political  position, 
should  be  young,  and,  as  the  influences  of  the  city  are  such  that 
most  of  the  men  come  without  their  families,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  men  would  naturally  be  expected.  The  rapid 
decrease  m  the  proportion  of  men  who  are  in  the  age  groups 
over  30  is  likewise  to  be  expected,  as  a  large  number  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  education,  have  secured  their  business 
training,  or  have  failed  in  their  search  for  political  office,  will 
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return  to  their  homes.  Studies  in  America  have  shown  that  the 
death  rate  for  men  living  alone  is  higher  than  for  those  living 
with  their  families,  and  the  same  is  undoubtedly  true  in  China. 

It  is  rather  striking  to  find  in  the  36-40  year  group  a  very 
sharp  peak  in  the  graph  for  the  age  distribution  of  the  women, 
particularly  when  the  maximum  number  of  males  was  found  in 
the  group  ten  years  younger,  26-30.  There  are  3,875  more 
women  in  the  36-40  year  group  than  in  the  31-35  year  group,  and 
10,691  more  in  the  36-40  year  group  than  in  the  41-45  year 
group.  Just  what  it  is  that  makes  this  sharp  peak  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  apparently  a  number  of  influences  are  at  work.  In 
the  first  place,  the  men  who  have  made  a  success  in  the  city  will 
be  able  to  have  their  families  with  them  by  the  time  they  are 
about  35,  and  by  the  time  a  man  is  35  his  parents  are  very  apt  to 
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Figure  ii:     Peking  Population:  Age  and  Sex,     Number  in  Five-Ve«r 
Age  Groups 


have  died,  his  home  will  have  been  broken  up,  and  instead  of  his 
being  under  the  control  of  his  father— and  in  China  that  is  a 
very  real  control — he  himself  will  be  the  head  of  a  house.  He 
wOI  then  naturally  want  to  have  his  wife  with  him  and  establish 
his  home  in  the  city.  In  America  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  women  dislike  to  say  they  are  over  40.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  there  would  be  any  such  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the.  Chinese  women,  as  a  woman  over  40  in  China  is  known  as 
"Lao  T'ai  T'ai,"  or  Old  Lady,  and  ordinarily  receives  the  added 
veneration  that  the  Chinese  give  to  old  age,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  special  influence  that  has  kept  in  the  younger  age  group  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  actually  over  40. 

Peking  is  so  evidently  a  city  maintained  by  the  immi^ation 
of  young  people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  males;  it  is  so 
ouch  the  educational  and  political  center  of  the  country  and 
ttwre  are  so  many  people  who  come  to  the  city  for  a  few  years 
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and  then  return  home  that  it  is  a  very  strategic  center  for  any 
social  work,  which,  as  far  as  the  foreigners  are  concerned,  must 
really  be  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration.  Not  only  can  much 
be  done  to  help  the  people  of  the  city,  but  much  can  be  done 
toward  solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  city,  particularly 
those  of  the  young  men  away  from  home,  many  of  whom  are 
meeting  city  life  for  the  first  time,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  can  be  influenced,  as  so  many  return  to  their  homes  after 
a  few  years'  experience  in  Peking.  Furthermore,  China  is  now 
making  her  first  experiments  with  new  types  of  social  work  and 
it  is  possible  to  influence  the  whole  future  policy  of  the  country 
by  work  done  in  Peking.  The  young  men,  particularly  the  sta- 
dents,  will  be  the  future  leaders  of  t£e  country,  and  if  they  can 
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be  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  social  work  at  its  best^ 
China  can  be  saved  many  of  the  mistakes  and  much  of  the 
expensive  experience  of  the  western  countries. 

MARITAL   CONDITION 

In  reporting  the  marital  condition  of  the  population,  the 
police  have  prepared  a  table  that  gives  the  total  number  of 
married  and  single  persons  in  the  entire  city,  the  number  in  each 
of  the  20  police  districts,  and  the  figures  for  the  males  who  are 
over  and  tmder  30  years  of  age  and  for  the  females  who  are 
over  and  under  20.  The  figures  in  these  last  divisions,  however, 
are  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the  totals  of  the  groups  do  not  equal 
those  given  by  the  table  showing  the  ages  of  the  population. 
More  males  are  given  as  under  30  by  the  Marital  Table  than  by 
the  Age  Table,  but  the  number  is  less  than  the  number  under  35. 
The  number  of  females  included  by  the  heading  "under  20"  is 
but  little  less  than  the  number  the  Age  Table  shows  to  be  under 
35.  Because  of  these  errors  but  little  information  can  be  drawn 
from  the  tables. 

The  table  gives  these  figures : 

Married  Single    Per  Cent  Married 

Males  274,925  240,610  S3 

Females    171,321  124,700  58 

Total 446,246  565,310  55 

Males  over  y> 158,798  85,592  65 

Males  under  30 116,127  i55,oi8  43 

Total 274,925  240,610  53 

Females  over  20 119,645  43,So6  73 

Females  under  20 51,676  81,194  49 

Total 171,321  124,700  58 

A  detailed  study  of  over  1,200  persons  showed  49  percent  of 
all  the  males  as  married  and  60  percent  of  the  females.  The 
figures  for  the  United  States  are :  Males  42  percent,  and  females 
47  percent. 

If  the  figures  of  the  table  could  be  taken  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  marital  condition  of  the  males  and  females  over  and 
under  30  years  of  age,  35  percent  of  the  males  over  30  would  be 
single  and  27  percent  of  the  females.  Of  those  under  30  years 
of  age,  57  percent  of  the  males  would  be  single  and  61  percent 
of  the  females.  These  figures,  however,  are  undoubtedly  far 
from  correct.  In  our  detailed  study,  only  28  percent  of  the  males 
and  16  percent  of  the  females  over  16  years  of  age  were  single; 
of  those  over  25  years  of  age,  only  9  percent  of  the  males  and  i 
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percent  of  the  females  were  still  single,  while  of  those  over  30 
years  of  age,  7  percent  of  the  males  and  0.5  percent  of  the 
females  were  unmarried. 

In  the  American  cities  that  are  of  the  same  size  as  Peking, 
from  38.3  to  44.9  percent  of  the  males  over  15  years  of  age  are 
single  and  from  30.3  to  40  percent  of  the  females. 

In  a  study  of  4,000  married  men,  Dr.  W.  G.  Lennox,  of  the 
Union  Medical  College  of  Peking,  found  that  the  average  age  at 
marriage  was  20.5  years,  and  that  the  greatest  number  were 
married  when  they  were  19. 

The  marital  condition  of  the  population  of  Peking  and  the 
American  cities  cannot  be  accurately  compared  from  the  figures 
in  hand,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  those  who  are  married  con- 
stitute a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  Peking 
than  in  the  American  cities,  and  that  the  Chinese  marry  at  a 
younger  age  than  do  the  Americans.  Family  wishes  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  are  the  two  factors  that  cause  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Chinese  to  marry,  and  to  marry  at  an  earlier  age 
than  do  the  Americans.  The  Chinese  want  to  see  their  sons 
married,  as  the  daughter-in-law  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  of  the  household  and  because  grandsons  are  one  of 
the  great  desires  of  every  Chinese.  They  are  anxious  to  see  their 
daughters  married  so  that  the  burden  of  their  support  may  fall 
on  some  other  family. 

The  boys  have  ordinarily  completed  their  trade  or  business 
apprenticeship  and  are  earning  fair  wages  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen,  so  it  is  but  natural  that  their  families  should  &id  a 
bride  for  them  at  that  time,  even  though  the  boy's  earnings  are 
not  enough  to  pay  for  her  support.  The  family  is  willing  to 
support  her  for  the  help  that  she  can  give  in  the  work  of  the 
house.  In  many  cases,  necessity  requires  the  boy  to  live  in  the 
store  where  he  works,  but  even  so  he  must  be  married  and  his 
wife  live  with  his  parents.  The  family  system  is  strong  in  China, 
and  the  desires  of  the  family  are  almost  always  put  ahead  of  the 
wishes  of  the  individual. 

FOREIGN    POPULATION 

Peking  has  never  been  definitely  opened  to  the  trade  of  the 
world  as  a  treaty  port,  even  though  it  is  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  have  been 
allowed  to  live  in  the  city  for  over  60  years.  The  fact  that 
Peking  is  the  capital  has  made  the  Chinese  unwilling  to  make  the 
city  a  treaty  port,  and  the  foreigners  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  force  them  to  open  it,  as  Tientsin  is  only  84  miles  away. 
Consequently,  foreigners  who  are  not  members  of  the  Diplo- 
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made  Corps,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Missions,  or  teachers  in  a 
school  or  college,  are  allowed  to  live  and  do  business  outside  of 
the  L^;ation  Quarter  only  because  of  the  toleration  of  the 
Chinese  officials  and  not  because  of  any  treaty  rights.  Even  so, 
there  are  1,524  persons  living  outside  of  the  Legation  Quarter 
and  116  foreign  firms  are  doing  business  outside  of  that  district. 

There  are  no  figures  available  that  give  the  number  of  for- 
eigners residing  in  the  Legation  Quarter,  or  the  number  of  firms 
doine  business  in  that  district.  The  Diplomatic  Corps  controls 
the  Ljc^ation  Quarter  and  has  never  taken  a  census  of  those  living 
inside  its  walls.  Each  legation  keeps  trade  of  its  own  nationals 
living  in  Peking,  whether  they  live  in  the  Legation  Quarter  or  in 
the  city  proper,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  their  figures. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  strength  of  the  American  Legation 
Guard,  a  detachment  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  is  ordinarily 
about  300  men,  and  that  the  number  of  Americans  who  might 
contribute  to  the  American  Liberty  Loan  was  well  over  500.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  Americans  are  the  largest  group  of  for- 
eigners in  Peking,  next  to  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  1,524  persons  living  outside  of  the  L^^ation  Quarter, 
929  are  Caucasians  and  595  Japanese.  They  are  divided  among 
the  dififerent  nationalities  as  follows : 

FOREIGNERS 
Police  Census  1917 

PESCKNT 
NATIONAUTY  MALE  FEMALE  TOTAL  MALE 

American    I73  108  281  62 

Austrian   6  i  7  86 

Belgian    30  8  38  79 

Dane    11  13  24  46 

Dutch    3  3  6  so 

English    142  88  230  62 

French    99  32  131  75 

German  102  50  152  67 

Italian   6  2  8  75 

Japanese   428  167  595  72 

Mexican    3  2  5  60 

Norwegian  2  3  5  40 

Portuguese 3  i  4  75 

Russian  9  6  15  60 

Spanish   2  i  3  ^ 

Swedish    8  6  14  57 

Swiss    I  I  2  so 

No  data 3  i  4  — 

Total 1,031  493  ii524  67.8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  68  percent  of  the  foreign  population  are 
males  and  that  there  are  209  males  to  every  100  females.  Of  the 
Japanese  72  percent  are  males,  and  of  the  Caucasians  65  percent. 
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The  males  predominate  in  the  foreign  population  even  more  than 
they  do  in  the  Chinese  population. 

Since  Peking  is  not  a  treaty  port,  foreigners  are  not  free  to 
own  land  in  the  city,  and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  Customs  Service,  or  to  one  of  the  Missions,  must 
live  in  rented  houses.  All  renting  contracts  must  be  approved  by 
the  police,  according  to  their  rules.  Such  contracts  are  limited 
to  a  period  of  three  years,  but  are  renewable  provided  the  police 
approve.  The  police  rules  provide  that  renting  contracts  may 
be  canceled  by  the  owner  in  case  he  mortgages  or  sells  the  prop- 
erty, provided  he  gives  the  tenant  three  months'  notice,  or  by  the 
tenant  after  one  month's  notice,  provided  he  is  leaving  the  city. 

As  the  police  must  approve  all  renting  contracts,  they  are  able 
to  limit  the  districts  in  which  the  foreigners  are  allowed  to  live. 
Consequently,  1,004  (66  percent)  of  the  1,524  foreigners  are 
living  m  the  southeast  comer  of  the  North  City  in  Police  District 
Inside  Left  i,  while  the  districts  Inside  Left  i  and  2  contain  78 
percent  of  the  foreigners.  There  are  178  living  on  the  west  side 
of  the  North  Citjr  and  only  71  in  the  South  City.  It  is  only 
recently  that  foreigners  have  been  allowed  in  the  West  City,  and 
even  now  the  police  practically  refuse  to  allow  any  foreigners  to 
live  in  the  South  City.  They  say  that  they  must  see  that  all 
foreigners  are  protected  in  case  of  any  trouble,  and  to  give  them 
adequate  protection  in  the  South  City  would  take  a  larger  body 
of  men  than  could  well  be  spared. 

The  records  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Spcieties  show  that 
they  had,  in  1919,  348  representatives  in  Peking.  The  following 
table  from  the  police  census  gives  a  rough  classification  of  the 
occupations  of  the  foreigners : 

OCXJUPATION  OF  FOREIGNERS 

1917 

MALE  FSMALE  TOTAL 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  2  i  3 

Commerce  274  28  302 

Communications   42  —  42 

Consul    84  II  95 

Doctor   40  22  62 

Lawyer  2  ^-  2 

Minmg   13  3  16 

Mechanic    84  8  92 

Preacher    55  47  I03 

Prostitute 2  39  41 

Students  62  3  65 

Teachers    47  23  70 

Others    142  81  223 

NoData 182  227  309 

Total i/>3i  493  i,Sa4 
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It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  the  language  barrier  isolates  from 
the  Chinese  many  of  the  foreigners  who  are  in  Peking  for  business 
or  are  connected  with  the  l^^ations  and  prevents  them  having 
any  appreciable  influence  on  the  life  of  the  city.  To  learn  Chinese 
is  a  long  and  tedious  task ;  a  great  many  of  the  foreign  community 
are  in  Peking  only  temporanly;  they  are  occupied  with  business 
and  the  sod^  life  of  their  own  group  and  do  not  come  in  touch 
with  many  of  the  Chinese  other  than  the  limited  number  who  speak 
their  language.  A  few  women  are  interested  in  the  Yanp;  Lao 
Yuan  or  Old  Ladies'  Home,  being  responsible  for  the  raismg  of 
die  funds  for  the  institution:  Countess  Ahlefeld  helped  improve 
conditions  in  the  Foundlings'  Home;  some  are  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  shelters  for  ricksha  coolies,  but  their  share  in  the 
work  is  largdy  dealing  with  foreigners  and  raising  money  by 
scdkitation  or  benefit  performances. 

Just  as  the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  being  completed  the 
totals  for  the  1918  census  were  published  as  follows : 

Houses   173,212 

Hales    637,685 

Females   294,872 

Total 932,557 

Without  having  the  details  of  the  census  at  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
explain  the  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  for  1917. 
The  comparison  of  the  1917  census  with  the  1918  census  shows 
that  in  one  year  the  number  of  occupied  houses  has  increased 
6^690,  or  4  percent,  while  the  population  has  increased  121,001, 
or  IS  percent.  The  growth  in  population  has  been  entirely  in  the 
number  of  males.  They  have  increased  122,150,  while  the  num- 
ber of  females  has  decreased  1,149.  'I'be  males  constitute  68.2 
percent  of  the  population  in  1918,  as  compared  with  63.5  percent 
in  1917,  while  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  has  risen 
from  174  to  217. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HEALTH 

To  properhr  study  the  health  problems  of  Pddng  would  re- 
quire a  special  survey  made  by  men  trained  for  suc£  wcM'k,  but 
in  making  the  social  survey  certain  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  health  and  sanitation  of  the  city  were  collected  and  are  in- 
cluded in  this  report  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  social  prch- 
lems,  and  because  many  of  them  are  not  available  elsewhere. 

The  public  health  work  of  the  city  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  the  Board  of  Health  being  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Police  Board.  Other  government  organizations  such  as  the 
Military  Guard  and  the  Metropolitan  District  have  departments 
of  sanitation,  but  as  far  as  Peking  is  concerned  their  principal 
duty  is  to  stamp  the  regulations  as  passed  by  the  Police  Board. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  a  director,  three  assistant 
directors,  each  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Board,  two  doctors  who  practice  Chinese  medicine 
and  two  who  practice  foreign  medicine.  The  first  dq)artnient  of 
the  Board  is  in  charge  of  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  repair 
and  cleaning  of  the  sewers,  the  erection  and  supervision  of  all 
public  toilets,  and  the  transportation  of  night  soil.  Department 
number  two  is  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  city  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  Its  duties  include  the  inspection  of  food 
offered  for  sale  and  the  supervision  of  the  houses  of  prostitution. 
Department  number  three  supervises  all  hospitals,  manages  those 
that  are  run  by  the  police,  and  licenses  all  doctors,  midwives,  and 
those  making  and  compounding  medicines. 

The  regular  expenses  of  the  Board,  including  the  salaries  of 
all  employees,  directors  and  doctors,  are  paid  from  the  general 
police  fund.  Ordinarily  the  Board  of  Health  has  no  budget  of 
its  own,  and  even  in  case  of  an  emergency  the  Police  Board 
furnishes  the  money  needed  to  meet  the  situation. 

A  large  number  of  health  ordinances  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  definitely  in 
force.  The  head  of  the  Board  is  a  doctor  who  has  been  trained 
in  the  Chinese  system  of  medicine  and  so  has  not  had  experience 
with  western  sanitation  and  hygiene.  The  detailed  enforcement 
of  all  ordinances  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  police  officers 
who  usually  have  but  little  appreciaticHi  of  sanitati(Mi,  and  the 
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people  themselves,  because  of  ignorance,  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  go  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  things  clean,  protecting  food 
offered  for  sale,  etc.  Even  so,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  sanitation  of  the  city  and  one  has  only  to  walk  down  the 
well-paved  and  well-cleaned  streets  and  hear  how  some  of  them 
used  to  be  ankle  deep  in  filth,  to  realize  what  an  improvement 
there  has  been.  Now,  the  principal  problem  is  to  educate  the 
people  so  that  they  will  appreciate  the  need  of  better  sanitjition. 
Health  lectures  and  demonstrations  produce  distinct  improve- 
ment, and  in  a  district  where  such  a  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  the  stores  covering  and  protect- 
ing from  flies  food  that  is  offered  for  sale,  a  thing  they  are 
required  to  do  by  the  police  regulations  but  which  they  ordinarily 
neglect. 

Birth  rates  and  death  rates  are  the  fundamental  figures  for 
all  health  work  and  the  police  have  endeavored  to  secure  the 
statistics  on  which  these  rates  are  based.  So  far  they  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  accurate  figures,  although  the  reports  are 
becoming  more  and  more  complete.  The  people  simply  will  not 
report  all  births  and  deaths.  When  the  number  of  reported 
births  was  approximately  2,000  in  1914,  4,000  in  191 5,  6,000  in 
1916^  and  9,000  in  iQi?*  it  is  evident  that  the  birth  rate  cannot 
yet  be  determined.  The  death  rate  is  much  more  accurate.  The 
law  requires  that  all  bodies  be  buried  outside  the  city  and,  as  no 
funeral  can  go  through  the  gates  unless  a  police  permit  has 
been  secured,  all  deaths  are  reported  except  perhaps  for  some 
infants. 

In  191 7,*  9»S66  births  were  reported  to  the  police,  a  birth  rate 
of  1 1.8  per  1,000  persons,  or  32.6  per  1,000  females  and  51.1  per 
1,000  females  of  child  bearing  age  (16^50).  The  birth  rate  for 
325  families  that  belong  to  the  American  Board  Oiurches  (see 
Chapter  XV,  on  the  Church  Survey)  was  26.5,  the  rate  per  1,000 
females  being  55,  and  94  per  1,000  women  of  child  bearing  age. 
In  a  study  of  several  villages  just  outside  of  Peking,  Prof.  Ditt- 
mer  found  a  birth  rate  of  36.5.  The  Peking  rate  is  too  low,  but 
even  if  it  were  accurate  it  would  still  be  much  lower  than  the 
other  two  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  females  in  the  city 
(36.5  percent).    In  the  two  studies,  48-50  percent  are  females. 

The  birth  rates  for  the  different  police  districts  vary  tre- 
mendously (4.9-25.2),  but  in  some  districts  the  population  is  49 
percent  male,  while  in  others  it  is  75  percent  male,  so  that  the 
only  fair  basis  of  comparison  is  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  females. 
Even  on  that  basis  the  birth  rates  vary  from  16.6  to  68.2.  Some 
of  the  police  districts  are  manifestly  much  more  successful  than 
others  in  securing  a  report  of  births.    In  all  probability  the  Peking 
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birth  rate  is  between  i8  and  20  per  1,000  inhabitants,  or  between 
55  and  60  per  1,000  females. 

The  masculinity  rate  (number  of  male  births  per  1,000  female 
births)  of  the  reported  births  is  1,185.  Dr.  Lennox,  in  a  study 
of  4,000  married  men,  found  a  masculinity  rate  of  1,191,  while 
Dr.  Gray,  in  a  study  of  1,000  mothers,  found  a  rate  of  1,131. 
The  high  rate  for  the  police  figures  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  take  more  pains  to  report  the  birth  of  a  boy.  Of 
the  9,566  reported  births,  640  (6.7  percent)  were  still  births,  307 
males  and  333  females;  5.9  percent  of  all  the  male  births  and 
7.1  percent  of  all  female  births  were  still  births. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  in  191 7  was  20,987,*  a  death 
rate  of  25.8  per  1,000,  the  maximum  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  minimum  rate  was  18.8.  The  death  rate  for  the  church  fam- 
ilies was  only  13,  and  for  Prof.  Dittmer's  study  23,  but  very 
patent  omissions  make  these  too  low.  Of  the  20,987,  11,142  were 
males  and  9,845  females,  only  53  percent  male,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  63.5  percent  male.  Consequently  the  death 
rate  for  males  is  21.6  and  for  females  33.2.  In  other  countries 
the  death  rate  for  females  is  usually  the  lower.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  16.8,  while  the  rate  for  males  is  19.2.' 

Figures  for  infant  mortality  are  not  given  by  the  police  tables, 
as  all  those  who  are  from  one  to  five  years  of  age,  Chinese 
reckoning,  are  included  in  one  group.  Dr.  Lennox  calculated 
that  the  maximum  infant  mortality  rate  for  his  study  was  184.1, 
168.5  ^^^  ^h^  males  and  202  for  the  females.  According  to  the 
police  figures,  the  death  rate  is  134  for  those  who  are  from  one 
to  five  years  of  age,  122  for  the  males  and  152  for  the  females. 
As  the  ages  increase  the  death  rate  decreases  until  the  minimum 
9.3  is  found  in  the  31-40  year  group.  From  then  on  the  rate 
increases  to  a  maximum  of  147  for  those  who  are  between  81 
and  90  years  of  age.  In  every  age  group,  the  female  death  rate 
is  higher  and  in  some  groups  almost  double  that  of  the  males. 
In  the  21-30  year  group  the  rate  for  males  is  8.5  and  for 
the  females  15.5.  The  minimum  death  rates  for  males  (74) 
and  for  females  (12.8)  are  both  found  in  the  31-40  year 
group.* 

Deaths  from  accident  number  117,  suicide  126,  epidemic  dis- 
eases, cholera,  cold,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
688,  from  36  other  diseases  17,955,  and  from  old  age  1,804.  The 
rates  per  100,000  of  the  population  are:  Accident  144,  suicide 
15.5,  epidemic  diseases  85,  old  age  222. 

The  Peking  suicide  rate  of  15.5  *  is  practically  the 


same  as  is 


>  See  table  in  Appendix. 

*  1918  Mortality  Table.    U.  S.  Centnit  Burean. 

*  See  table  in  Appendix,  Death  Rate  for  Age  Groups. 

*See  table  in  Appendix  of  Succewful  and  Attempted  Suiddet. 
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found  in  American  cities  of  about  the  same  size.  Their  rates 
vary  from  14.9  to  17.0.*  The  rate  for  the  entire  United  States  is 
12.1.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  Peking  suicides  arc  females, 
while  in  the  United  States  only  26  percent  are  women.  The  ages 
of  those  committing  suicide  are  practically  the  same  in  Peking 
and  the  United  States,  the  maximum  number  of  males  being  be- 
tween 31  and  40  years  of  age,  and  of  the  females  between  21  and 
30.  Poverty,  disease,  family  troubles,  insanity  and  hating  one- 
self are  given  as  the  principal  causes  of  suicide  in  Peking.  Other 
causes  are  discovery  of  crime,  debt,  jealousy,  punishment  by 
parents,  old  age.  Disease  is  the  principal  cause  of  suicide  for 
men  and  family  troubles  for  women.  Hanging,  taking  poison, 
drowning  and  stabbing  are  the  most  popular  methods  of  suicide; 
shooting  was  used  by  only  one  person,  although  in  the  United 
States  more  people  use  that  method  than  any  odier.  One  of  the 
simple  ways  of  taking  poison  is  to  eat  the  phosphorescent  heads 
of  a  box  or  two  of  matches.  May  and  December  are  the  months 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  suicides  occur. 

While  there  were  688  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  in  1917, 
there  were  2,691  cases  reported,  a  mortality  rate  of  25.6  percent.* 
It  is  striking  that  only  5  percent  of  the  cholera  cases  resulted 
fatally,  while  54  percent  of  the  smallpox  and  75  percent  of  the 
scarlet  fever  cases  died.  The  Chinese  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  cholera  and  take  the  patients  to  the  hospital, 
but  a  case  of  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever  goes  to  the  hospital  only 
if  it  is  very  serious.  The  Qiinese  attitude  toward  smallpox  is 
well  shown  by  the  answer  given  by  a  woman  when  she  was  asked 
whether  she  had  ever  had  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated,  "The  idea 
of  your  asking  me,  a  woman  of  twenty-eight,  whether  I've  had 
smallpox  or  not.    Of  course  I've  had  it." 

From  1913  to  1917  there  was  a  very  marked  decrease  (43 
percent)  in  the  number  of  epidemic  cases :  4,744  in  1913  and  2,691 
in  1917.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  resulting  fatally 
is  even  more  striking.  The  191 7  deaths  were  just  one-quarter  of 
those  occurring  in  1913.  Furthermore,  in  1913  59  percent  of  all 
the  epidemic  cases  resulted  fatally,  while  in  191 7  only  25  percent 
died,  a  remarkable  improvement. 

A  special  hospital  has  been  opened  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  care  for  all  infectious  cases  and  to  see  that  all  places 
where  such  cases  are  found  are  properly  disinfected.  The  police 
are  required  to  report  to  the  hospital  all  infectious  cases  that 
come  to  their  notice  and  all  deaths  that  have  resulted  from  an 
infectious  disease.  As  the  people  are  still  inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious of  a  hospital,  the  police  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  report  of 

'lioitalitjr  Statistical  191 8.    U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

*  See  table.  Epidemic  Diseases,  Cases  and  Deaths,  Appendix. 
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the  more  common  infectious  diseases,  but  conditions  are  improv- 
ing year  by  year. 

The  police  give  tuberculosis  as  the  cause  of  4,108  deaths  (19.7 
percent  of  all  deaths).  Epilepsy  was  the  cause  of  4,247  deauis 
(20.3  percent),  and  lung  and  bronchial  troubles  of  1,105  (5.3 
percent). 

The  hospitals  in  Peking  numbered  38  in  191 7,  and  46  in  1919. 
Six  are  government  hospitals,  four  are  supported  by  other  public 
funds,  17  are  under  private  Chinese  management,  and  16  are  run 
by  foreigners.  Of  the  latter,  nine  are  managed  by  Japanese,  one 
by  German,  one  by  French,  and  five  by  American  doctors.  In 
1917  the  hospitals  treated  81,604  persons. 

The  finest  hospital  in  the  city  is  that  of  the  China  Medical 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  250-bed  hospital, 
the  medical  school  for  100  students,  the  residences  for  sta£F  and 
students  and  nurses  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  represent 
an  investment  of  some  seven  million  dollars  gold.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  is  Chinese,  with  high,  curved,  green-tiled 
roofs  and  brilliant  decorations  under  the  eaves,  but  the  interior 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  respect.  The  green  roofs  of  the 
building  are  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  city  that  many  of  the 
Chinese  are  calling  the  hospital  compotmd  "The  Green-Tiled 
City." 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  China  Medical  Board  to  make  this  the 
center  of  medical  work  in  China,  at  least  as  far  as  foreigners 
are  concerned,  and  they  plan  to  train  the  Chinese  who  are  to 
be  the  future  medical  leaders  of  the  country.  The  teaching  is 
all  done  in  English  as  that  seemed  the  best  way  to  overcome 
the  many  problems  connected  with  the  Chinese  dialects,  the 
difficulty  01  foreigners  learning  Chinese,  the  lack  of  text-books 
in  Chinese. 

The  Central  Hospital,  built  and  opened  in  1918  tmder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the 
plague  prevention  work  of  the  Government,  is  the  best  of  the 
government  hospitals.  The  $250,000  needed  for  the  building 
and  equipment  was  secured  partly  from  government  sources  and 
partly  by  private  subscription.  The  Inner  City  Public  Hospital 
and  the  Outer  City  Public  Hospital  are  under  the  control  of  Ae 
health  department  of  the  Peking  Police  Board.  According  to 
the  police  report  the  budget  of  the  two  institutions  amounts  to 
$^'934  ^  year.  The  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases  is  run  by 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  Japanese  hospitals,  as  far  as  is  known, 
are  all  private  institutions  and  are  operated  for  profit.  Three  of 
the  American  hospitals  and  the  French  Hospital  are  mission 
hospitals. 

There  are  1,098  physicians  in  Peking.     Nine  hundred  and 
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eighty-nine  use  Chinese  medicine  while  109  have  had  training 
in  western  medicine.  The  number  of  foreign  doctors  is  59,  but 
this  number  will  be  materially  increased  when  the  staff  of  the 
China  Medical  Board  is  complete. 

Vaccination  stations,  most  of  which  give  free  service,  are 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  several  months  of  each 
year.  In  1917,  there  were  66  centers  and  8,794  persons  were 
vaccinated,  5>02i  males  and  3,773  females. 

One  hundred  and  eighty- four  mid  wives  are  registered  with 
the  police,^  168  Chinese  and  16  foreign,  most  of  the  latter  being 
Japanese.  Very  few,  however,  have  ever  had  any  training  in 
modem  obstetrical  methods,  as  only  7  of  the  184  are  under  36 
years  of  age  and  onlv  22  (12  percent)  are  under  46.  Six  are 
even  over  80  years  of  age.  Under  these  conditions,  325  women 
died  in  childbirth  in  191 7,  or  one  for  every  29  births.  And  that 
does  not  include  those  who  died  of  infection  or  other  after 
effects.  The  situation  will  gradually  improve  as  the  National 
Board  of  Education  has  established  a  Training  School  for  Mid- 
wires  in  Pdking,  but  progress  will  be  slow  as  at  present  there 
are  only  56  students  in  the  school. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  National  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Medical  College  of  the  Board  of  War  are  also  located 
in  Peking;  the  former  having  69  and  the  latter  240  students. 
The  Government  has  no  medical  school  for  women  in  Peking 
and  the  training  of  women  doctors  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  China  Medical  Board  has  opened  its  medical 
school  to  women,  but  so  far  has  only  a  very  few  students.  The 
North  China  Union  Medical  College  for  Women,  a  union  mission 
institutiony  has  a  student  body  of  35,  and  in  1919  graduated  a 
dass  of  18.  The  China  Medical  Board  is  cooperating  with  the 
Mission  College,  giving  some  financial  support  and  also  training 
its  students  in  special  work. 

Nurses'  training  schools  are  maintained  by  the  mission  hos- 
pitals and  by  the  China  Medical  Board. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  in 
Peking  should  be  given  courses  on  public  health  and  social  serv- 
ice, but  until  recently  this  has  been  impossible;  there  was  no 
one  to  give  the  courses,  and  there  was  no  support  for  the  work. 
Now  there  are  doctors,  nurses  and  workers  in  the  city  who  can 
do  the  teaching,  financial  support  can  be  secured,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Peking  Branch  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Association  has  worked  out  a  health  and  service  program  that 
was  started  in  four  schools  in  Peking  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Over 
twenty  physicians,  nurses,  preachers  and  teachers  have  volun- 
teered to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations   covering  personal 

*Sce  Appendix,  table  of  Number  and  Ages  of  Midwivea. 
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hygiene,  individual  prophylaxis  against  communicable  diseases, 
community  sanitation  and  social  service.  The  entire  student 
body  of  each  of  the  schools  participating  will  be  required  to 
attend  the  lectures  and  to  pass  examinations  on  the  work. 

It  is  also  the  plan  to  organize  groups  of  medical  and  college 
students  who  will  take  special  training,  and  then  give  lectures 
and  demonstrations  during  the  summer  vacation,  the  experience 
of  the  lecture  department  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  of  the  Com- 
munity Social  Service  Group  in  Peking  (see  Chapter  XVII) 
having  shown  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  putting  infor- 
mation before  the  people.  Improvement  in  public  hygiene  can 
come  only  as  the  people  are  made  to  realize  the  need  of  it,  and 
are  shown  practical  methods.  If  funds  are  available,  the  lec- 
turers will  be  paid  a  small  salary  and  all  expenses. 

WATER   SUPPLY 

Surface  wells  are  still  the  principal  source  of  water  supply 
for  Peking  although  water  from  the  Sun  Ho,  a  river  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city,  is  delivered  under  pressure  by  the  Peking 
Water  Company,  and  artesian  water  can  be  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  city.    The  reason  is  largely  one  of  expense. 

The  Chinese  originally  dug  wells  that  were  shallow  and  the 
water  was  usually  braclash  and  impure,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  foreigners  better  drilling  methods  were  introduced  and 
most  of  the  wells  are  now  deep  enough  to  find  water  that  is 
sweet  and  free  from  surface  contamination,  though  some  welk 
are  apt  to  be  infected  because  of  bad  location.  Several  cases 
are  known  where  the  public  well  and  the  public  toilet  are  side  by 
side.  Recently  some  deep  wells  (300-400  feet)  have  been  dug, 
but  only  part  of  them  have  found  an  artesian  flow. 

The  water  from  the  wells  is  distributed  by  water-carriers 
who  take  it  through  the  streets  in  wooden  tanks  on  large  wheel- 
barrows, a  wheelbarrow  load  containing  some  twelve  buckets- 
full,  and  sell  it  to  the  householder.  The  usual  charge  is  one 
copper  for  two  bucketsfuU,  though  in  some  cases  the  water- 
carriers  contract  to  furnish  families  with  all  the  water  they  need 
for  a  fixed  monthly  rate.  The  privilege  of  supplying  water  to 
the  people  of  a  given  district  ordinarily  belongs  to  some  one  man 
who  has  acquired  it  by  inheritance.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  run 
the  business  himself  he  leases  the  privilege  and  for  the  lease 
receives  10  percent  of  the  total  income  of  the  district.  The  ordi- 
nary water-carriers  are  hired  by  the  month  and  receive  from 
$3  to  $4  a  month,  besides  their  room,  board,  shoes  and  hair-cuts. 
Water  from  public  wells  dug  by  the  Government  costs  distributors 
nothing,  but  for  water  from  private  wells  they  have  to  pay  from 
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$io  to  $12  a  year.  There  are  some  2,500  water-carriers  in  the 
city^  and  up  to  191  o  they  were  all  united  in  one  gild,  a  very 
powerful  organization,  but  it  has  been  so  weakened  by  competition 
with  the  P^ng  Water  Company  that  now  there  is  practiaJly  no 
gild  organization,  though  there  are  some  signs  that  it  will  be 
revived. 

In  190S,  a  stock  corporation  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$3,000,000  was  organized,  under  German  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  a  water  system  in  Peking,  and  the  construction 
work  was  completed  by  1910.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
Sun  Ho,  passed  through  three  reservoirs,  settled  and  clarified 
and  then  Drought  to  the  city  where  it  is  put  under  pressure  by 
means  of  a  i6s-foot  water  tower.  The  distributing  system  con- 
tains approximately  100  miles  of  pipe  and  covers  practically  all 
of  the  densely  populated  part  of  the  city. 

The  company  charges  one  copper  for  ten  gallons  of  water, 
so  only  about  3400  families  have  direct  connection  with  the 
water  system.  A  great  many  other  families,  however,  get  their 
water  from  one  of  the  420  street  hydrants,  as  a  man  is  stationed 
at  manv  of  these  to  distribute  water  and  collect  the  water  tickets 
issued  by  the  company.  The  hydrants  are  also  a  source  of  water 
supply  in  case  of  fire,  the  capacity  of  the  system  being  300,000  gal- 
lons an  hour. 

The  following  is  the  chemical  examination  of  the  water 
furnished  by  the  Peking  Water  Company : 

Parts  Parts 

per  per 

hundred  hundred 

thousand  thousand 

Solid   matter  in  solution. .  .264  Total  hardness  9>o 

ia)  Volatile 8.1  (a)  temporary    2.0 

b)  fixed    i8t3  (b)  permanent    7.0 

Chlorine 1.3  Sulphates    0.001 

Nitrogen    0.081  Iron    1.5 

Saline  Ammonia   0.0004  Nitrates    Nil 

Poison  metal   Nil  Oxygen    absorbed    in    one 

Phosi^te  Nil  hour  at  37^ ojoigo 

Bacteriological  Examination 

No  BadlU 


SEWERS 

The  Peking  sewer  system,  part  of  which  dates  back  to  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (1365-1644),  is  designed  to  care  only  for  the 
drainage  and  waste  water  of  the  city.  The  night  soil  is  all 
collected,  dried,  and  used  as  fertilizer;  where  modem  pltmibing 
is  used,  cesspools  are  required. 

Most  of  the  sewers  are  made  of  large  stone  slabs,  and  as 
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there  are  cracks  between  the  stones  much  of  the  water  seeps 
away  into  the  surrounding  earth.  Any  that  remains  is  finally 
emptied  into  one  of  the  several  canals  of  the  city  and  by  them 
carried  outside  the  walls.  There  are  approximately  145  miles 
of  sewers,  exclusive  of  canals,  in  Peking  (see  map). 

When  a  sewer  is  near  by,  most  of  the  houses  are  connected 
with  it,  so  that  their  courtyards  may  drain  rapidly  after  a  rain. 
Openings  are  provided  along  the  streets  for  drainage  and  to  care 
for  the  waste  water  of  the  houses  that  are  not  connected  with 
the  sewers.  This  waste  is  collected  in  large  wooden  buckets  and 
then  carried  out  and  emptied  into  the  sewer.  The  police  insist 
that  it  must  go  into  the  sewer  and  not  onto  the  street. 

The  sewer  openings  on  the  streets  are  protected  by  large 
wooden  boxes  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  metal  grating  to  keep 
out  the  larger  pieces  of  refuse.  All  of  the  boxes  are  supposed 
to  have  covers,  but  many  of  them  are  in  bad  condition  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  dogs  hunting  for  something  to  eat 
among  the  scraps  that  have  been  collected  by  the  gratings.  Those 
that  have  been  put  in  recently  are  arranged  so  that  the  top  of 
the  box  is  locked  down  and  opened  only  for  'cleaning.  There  is 
a  metal  door  in  the  side  of  the  box  that  swings  in  when  water 
is  poured  against  it,  and  then  closes  by  its  own  weight,  keeping 
in  any  scraps  of  food  that  there  may  be  in  the  water.  The 
refuse  collected  by  the  sewer  boxes  and  the  ashes  and  refuse 
of  the  houses  are  carried  out  to  the  dumps  in  small  hand  carts, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  those  who  live  on  the  street. 

Because  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  Peking  soil,  the  sewers 
gradually  fill  up  with  earth,  and  men  are  constantly  kept  busy 
cleaning  them  out.  Most  of  the  men  are  inmates  of  the  poor- 
houses. 

The  5,000  men  engaged  in  the  collection  and  handling  of  the 
city's  night  soil  are  all  members  of  the  Fertilizer  Gild,  which 
was  or^nized  in  1900,  by  order  of  the  police.  This  gild  is 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  police  rules  and  the 
collection  of  any  fees  the  members  may  owe  the  police.  One 
of  the  gild  rules  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  give  up  his 
position,  or  for  his  employer  to  discharge  him  except  for  very 
serious  reasons,  except  at  Chinese  New  Year — b,  limitation  that 
is  found  in  almost  no  other  gild. 

House  to  house  collections  are  made  every  morning  and  are 
carried  in  wheelbarrows  outside  of  the  city  where  the  manure 
is  dried  for  fertilizer.  Until  1906,  many  of  these  drying  yards 
were  inside  the  city,  but  the  police  have  forced  them  all  outside 
the  walls,  most  of  them  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  South  City. 
Even  there,  the  yards  are  controlled  by  the  police  and  by  then 
rented  to  the  users* 


Figure  13 

There  are  528  public  toilets  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  Some 
are  inside  well-built  fmme  buildings,  but  others  are  simply 
inclosed  by  a  low  wall.  Practically  all  of  them  have  been  estat>- 
lished  by  the  police  and  are  rented  to  the  collectors  of  night  soil. 
The  total  rent  amounts  to  over  $700  a  month.  The  police  require 
that  the  renters  have  their  men  clean  the  toilets  and  that  they 
themselves  personally  inspect  them  every  day,  but,  even  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  cleaning  properly  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  demand  for  fertilizer  has  so  increased  during  the  last  few 
years  that  the  police  and  the  Fertilizer  Gild  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  heavy  fines  on  any  one  found  cleaning  toilets 
that  they  are  not  renting.  The  odors  of  Peking  are  practically 
all  concentrated  around  the  public  toilets  and  the  wheelbarrows 
of  the  collectors. 

STREET   CLEANING 

The  street  cleaning  of  the  city  is  done  by  a  force  of  1,518 
men,  organized  and  controlled  by  the  health  department  of  the 
Police  Board.  These  men,  dressed  in  special  blue  uniforms,  can 
be  found  on  all  the  highways  and  many  of  the  smaller  streets, 
and  they  keep  the  streets  not  only  clean  but  also  sprinkled  and 
repaired.  When  snow  falls,  a  coating  of  ashes  is  spread  over 
all  the  main  highways  in  less  than  24  hours.  In  case  of  rain, 
the  worst  of  the  mud  is  rapidly  swept  off  of  the  macadam  part 
of  the  highway,  while  throughout  the  dry  season  the  dust  of  the 
roads  is  kept  down  by  sprinkling.  Some  of  the  streets  arc 
watered  by  horse-drawn  carts  but  the  majority  are  sprinkled 
by  hand.  Two  men  carry  a  large  tub  of  water  out  into  the 
center  of  the  street  and  then,  by  means  of  a  willow  basket  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  give  the  street  an  even  sprinkling.  The  work 
is  done  though  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  trafKc  on  the  roads, 
and  the  passers-by  are  seldom  hit  with  any  water. 

The  cleaning  and  sprinkling  of  the  main  highways  is  done 
at  public  expense  and  the  annual  budget  for  the  work  amounts 
to  $144,000.  When  the  smaller  streets  are  cared  for,  particularly 
if  they  are  sprinkled,  the  work  is  usually  paid  for  by  those  who 
live  on  the  street.  Before  1912,  the  householders  of  a  street 
or  district  elected  committees  to  look  after  the  care  of  the  street 
and  to  collect  any  needed  money.  These  organizations  have  now 
been  taken  over  by  the  police  who  supervise  the  work  and  make 
the  collections.  They  post  a  report  once  a  month,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  collected  from  each  house  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  work  of  the  district.  The  contributions  vary  from  a 
few  coppers  to  one  dollar  a  month,  while  the  expenses  as  reported 
for  two  streets  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district  vary  from  $10 
to  $16.    The  men  doing  the  work  receive  a  salary  of  $5  a  month. 

STJIEET   LIGHTING 

The  expense  of  lighting  many  of  the  streets  is  met  in  the 
same  way.  All  of  the  main  highways  and  some  of  the  smaller 
streets  are  lighted  by  electricity  at  public  expense,  and  are  well 
illuminated.  The  other  streets  are  lighted  by  small  kerosene 
lamps  that  give  just  enough  light  to  make  it  possible  to  see  if 
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any  one  is  coming  down  the  road.  From  a  distance,  the  lamps 
look  like  little  stars  shining  on  the  sides  of  the  street.  The 
lighting  of  the  smaller  streets  is  paid  for  by  those  who  live  on 
the  street.  The  men  who  look  after  the  lights  are  under  the 
control  of  the  police  but  are  apparently  a  separate  group  from 
those  who  water  the  streets,  as  many  streets  are  lighted  but  not 
sprinkled. 

The  first  street  lights  in  the  13th  Ward  (a  district  in  the 
East  City,  just  south  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  building)  were  arranged 
for  by  the  Buddhist  Reform  Society  in  i8q^.  The  Society 
carried  on  the  work  until  1914,  when  the  police  took  it  over. 
The  head  of  the  Society  stated  that  he  felt  the  police  were  looking 
after  the  work  very  well. 

INSANE  ASYLUM 

Asylums  for  the  insane  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  Chinese 
dties.  Pddng  did  not  have  one  until  the  police  began  taking 
over  the  institutional  work  of  the  city  in  1912,  the  first  year 
of  tiie  Republic.  In  that  year  they  opened  one  in  the  West  City 
in  comiection  with  one  of  the  poorhouses,  but  the  combination 
of  the  two  institutions  was  far  from  satisfactory  and  in  January, 
1918^  the  asylum  was  moved  into  separate  quarters  on  Kao 
Kung  An  in  the  North  City.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
ditions in  the  old  location — and  we  heard  that  they  had  been  very 
bad — the  new  location  and  buildings  are  very  good,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  a  single  visit  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 
Temple  style  buildings  are  used  and  separate  courts  are  provided 
for  men  and  women.  There  are  accommodations  for  about  80, 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  only  ^2  inmates,  23  men 
and  9  women.  The  patients  are  ordinarily  confined  in  large  rooms 
and,  sitting  on  the  k'ang  or  built-in  bed  which  runs  around  three 
sides  of  die  room,  they  carry  on  their  wild  motions  and  talking. 
Those  who  are  violent  are  shackled  and  placed  on  a  rug  on  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  room  so  they  cannot  injure  me  other 
patients.  A  few  separate  rooms  are  provided  for  those  who  are 
recovering  or  for  those  who  have  wealth  or  position.  Practically 
no  use  is  made  of  the  courtyard  for  giving  the  patients  any  exer- 
cise. The  r^ular  diet  consists  of  two  meals  a  day  of  millet  and 
salt  vegetables.  Chinese  medicine  is  used  entirely,  and  the  manager 
reported  that  the  treatment  was  meeting  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, for  during  1918  some  30  patients  were  discharged  as  cured. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  who  not  only  appoint  the  manager,  vice-manager, 
doctors  and  guards,  but  also  pay  all  the  bills.  Inasmuch  as  the 
man  who  was  manager  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  doing  work 
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in  another  institution,  he  received  no  salary  for  his  work  in  the 
asylum.  The  vice-manager  was  paid  $20  a  month.  The  total 
operating  expenses  of  the  asylum,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of 
the  doctors  and  police  piards,  amount  to  approximately  $2^00 
a  year.  Cases  are  admitted  only  after  they  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  local  police,  referred  by  them  to  the  Cental 
Police  Board  and  approved  by  it.  If  the  patient  is  discharged, 
he  is  returned  to  his  family  by  the  local  police. 

While  the  asylum  is  now  giving  but  little  more  than  custodial 
care,  it  is  offering  a  place  where  insane  patients  can  be  sent  and 
making  it  possible  for  their  families  to  be  relieved  of  their  care. 
Even  so,  the  people  are  slow  to  make  use  of  it  and  there  is  a 
feeling  throughout  the  city  that  a  family  ought  to  do  almost 
an3rthing  rather  than  send  a  person  to  the  asylum.  Cases  are 
known  where  families  have  even  called  in  ruffians  to  break  the 
arms  and  legs  of  those  who  are  violently  insane,  so  that  they 
cannot  get  about  and  do  damage. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  from  the  manager  of  the 
asylum  what  was  being  done  for  the  remainder  of  the  insane  in 
the  city,  but  the  interpreter  refused  to  translate  the  question. 
He  said,  "Why  do  you  ask  that?  Here  is  room  for  80  patients 
and  there  are  only  32  inmates.  There  can't  be  any  more  insane 
in  tTie  city."  In  another  report,  the  police  gave  the  titimber  of 
insane  as  1,366  or  nearly  two-tenths  of  one  percent  (0.17  per- 
cent) of  the  population,  which  is  only  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  is  being  cared  for  in  the 
asylums  of  some  American  States. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  wonder  that  there  is  not  more  insanity 
among  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
syphilitic  infection,  but  the  insanity  that  accompanies  that  disease 
in  America  seems  to  be  absent  in  China.  The  Chinese  have 
apparently  developed  through  long  years  a  high  degree  of  immu- 
nity to  the  nervous  effects  that  accompany  syphilis  in  America 
or  else  have  developed  a  strain  of  the  disease  that  is  less  virulent 
than  that  found  in  America.  The  phlegmatic  temperament  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  lack  of  strain  in  their  life,  of  course,  save 
many  who  under  other  conditions  might  be  insane,  and  then  too 
the  Chinese  make  no  effort  to  recognize  and  confine  those  who, 
in  western  countries,  would  be  classed  as  imbeciles  or  low  grade 
morons.  Just  how  many  there  are  of  these  in  a  city  like  Peking 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  though  they  are  frequently  met  with 
on  the  street.  Country  villages  have  been  found  where,  largely 
because^  of  close  inter-marriage,  as  many  as  75  percent  of  the 
population  are  low  grade  morons  or  worse. 

As  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  Peking  Asylum  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  China.    One  has  been  established  in  Canton  by 
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missionaries,  but  this  is  the  first  to  be  opened  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement.  There  are  no 
precedents  and  but  little  experience  back  of  it.  What  progress 
will  it  make  as  it  develops? 

The  foundations  of  public  health  work  have  been  well  laid 
in  Peking.  Good  health  regulations  and  ordinances  have  been 
adopted,  a  large  number  of  hospitals  have  been  opened  and  have 
connected  with  them  many  doctors  who  have  had  excellent 
training,  the  city  is  well  drained  and  is  kept  comparatively  clean. 
Now,  the  great  need  is  education.  The  people  must  be  taught 
the  value  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  The  material  for  health 
campaigns  has  been  worked  out  in  part.  Much  of  the  detail  work 
can  be  done  by  the  students  of  the  many  schools  of  the  city. 
Experience  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district  and  in  other  cities 
has  shown  that  such  work  is  productive  of  results.  Peking  has 
the  raportunity  of  being  a  dty  that  is  healthy  as  well  as  romantic 
and  fascinating. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
EDUCATION 

Aristocracy  in  Qiina  is  not  one  of  descent  as  in  European 
countries,  or  of  wealth  as  some  say  it  is  in  America,  but  rather 
one  of  learning.  For  centuries,  in  theory  at  least  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  practice,  the  successful  competitors  in  the  old 
style  classical  examinations  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  nation. 
Pnor  to  1905,  prdiminary  examinations  leading  to  the  Hsiu  ts'ai 
d^^ee  were  held  in  all  the  hsien  cities  (county  seats)  of  the 
country.  The  degree  of  "Chu  jen"  was  given  to  those  who 
passed  the  next  hieher  examination,  held  in  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, while  every  three  years  examinations  were  neld  in  Fekmg 
for  those  who  had  won  the  "Chu  jen"  d^^ee.  Those  who 
passed  were  given  the  "Chin  shih"  degree,  those  with  a  very 
high  mark  received  the  "Han  lin"  degree,  while  the  man  who 
passed  the  best  examination  was  awarded  the  coveted  degree  of 
"Chuang  yua(i/'  The  possession  of  any  one  of  these  higher 
degrees  almost  inevitably  meant  an  offer  of  high  official  position. 

The  close  connection  between  scholastic  attainment  and  offi- 
cial position  and  the  fact  that  the  highest  examinations  were 
given  only  in  its  examination  halls  made  Peking  the  educational 
as  wdl  as  the  political  center  of  old  China.  And  it  has 
maintained  this  position  in  spite  of  the  many  changes  of  recent 
years. 

Nearly  all  of  the  highest  of  the  modem  schools,  the  Govern- 
ment University,  the  National  Teachers'  College,  the  Customs 
Collie,  Tsing  Hua  the  American  Indemnity  Collie  and  others 
under  die  various  boards  of  the  National  Government  are  in  or 
near  the  city.  In  fact  some  schools,  like  the  Army  Medical 
College,  have  recently  been  moved  to  Peking.  There  are  more 
higher  grade  students  in  Peking  than  in  any  other  city  in  China. 
However,  a  study  made  in  191 2  in  the  native  provinces  of  the 
students  in  the  Government  University  and  the  Higher  Norma! 
School  showed  that  there  were  more  students  from  the  south 
than  f nxn  the  north,  the  largest  number  coming  from  Chddang 
and  Kwangtung  Provinces. 

The  old  style  classical  education  has  been  so  fully  described 
by  many  writers  on  China,  S.  W.  Williams,  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
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and  others,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  treat  it  at  any  length  in 
this  survey,  it  being  our  aim  rather  to  describe  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  in  Peking. 

Prior  to  1900,  with  the  exception  of  mission  schools,  there 
were  practically  no  schools  in  China  that  could  be  called  modem. 
The  nearest  were  the  Pa  Ch'i  Kuan  Hsueh,  schools  established 
for  the  Manchus  so  that  they  might  become  interested  in  the 
literature  and  learning  of  their  subjects.  These  schools,  to  which 
the  pupils  came  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  offered  a  course  that 
included  the  customary  study  of  the  classics,  the  composing  of 
essays,  the  writing  of  Chinese  characters  and  the  study  of 
Chinese  history  and  was  designed  to  prepare  a  man  for  the 
classical  examinations. 

The  real  be^nning  of  modem  education  came  in  1903  when 
the  Chin  Shih  Kwan  or  school  for  those  holding  doctors'  a^ees 
was  founded  at  T'ai  P'u  Ssu  Chieh,  now  the  site  of  the  Pddng 
Law  College.  Most  of  the  students  were  middle-aged  or  even 
old  men,  for  the  old  style  scholars  realized  that  their  training 
was  not  stiited  to  the  new  conditions  and  they  wanted  a  place 
where  they  could  study  modem  subjects.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  this  n^d,  but  because  of  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  was  maintained  for  only  a  few  years. 

The  Eight  Banner  High  School  (Pei  Ch'eng  Pa  Ch'i  Kao 
Tcng  Hsueh  T'ang),  which  is  now  the  First  Middle  School  at 
Liang  Chia  Hut'ung  was  founded  in  1904  and  the  Five  City 
Middle  School  (Wu  Ch'eng  Chung  Hsueh  T'ang)  was  started 
about  the  same  time.  This  latter  school  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  Fu  Shu  Middle  School  now  connected  with  the  National 
Teachers'  College. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN   PEKING 

On  September  5,  1905,  the  Empress  Dowager  by  an  imperial 
edict  abolished  the  old  classical  educational  system,  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  modem  system  throughout  the  entire  Empire 
and  put  the  well-known  statesman  Chang  Chih  Tung  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

According  to  the  original  plan  there  was  to  be,  first  of  all, 
a  kindergarten  with  two  and  three  year  courses,  followed,  on 
the  classical  side,  by  lower  and  higher  primary  schools  with  five 
and  four  year  courses  respectively,  a  middle  school  with  a  five  year 
course,  a  university  preparatory  school  with  a  four  year  course, 
a  high  school  with  a  three  year  course  for  those  who  were  not 
entering  the  university  and  finally  the  university  with  a  three 
year  course. 

On  the  industrial  side  there  were  to  be  lower  primary  schools. 
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elementary  technical  schools,  middle  technical  schools  and 
technical  schools  each  with  three  year  courses. 

Paralleling  the  classical  middle  schools  there  were  to  be 
elementary  normal  schools  with  a  five  year  course  followed  by 
higher  normal  schools  with  a  three  year  course.  To  prepare 
diplomats  for  foreign  service  there  was  to  be  a  College  of 
Languages  with  a  five  year  course  equal  in  grade  to  the  high 
school. 

Naturally  it  took  time  to  work  out  this  huge  system  but  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  it  started.  As  school  buildings  were 
lacking  many  of  the  temples  were  turned  into  primary  schools  in 
which  reading  and  writing  of  Chinese  characters,  old  style 
Chinese  calculation,  arithmetic  and  moral  instruction  were  taught 
if  the  school  were  of  lower  primary  grade,  and  geography,  his- 
tory, elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  drawing  and  athletic 
drill,  were  added  if  it  was  a  higher  primary  school.*  The  old 
temple  gods  were  replaced  by  modem  school  desks  and  black- 
boards. Teachers  had  to  be  trained  and  special  schools  with 
"hurry  up"  courses  were  instituted. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties,  progress  was  most  rapid,  for 
even  by  1907  there  were  200  schools,  1,300  teachers  and  17,053 
students  in  Peking;  115  of  the  schools  and  9,500  of  the  students 
were  of  lower  primary  grade,  the  middle  schools  had  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  students,  while  there  were  1,840  pupils  in 
higher  schools.  Only  17  of  the  schools  were  for  girls,  only  lOO 
of  the  teachers  were  women  and  the  girl  students  numbered 
but  771. 

The  special  schools  for  Manchus,  some  of  which  are  still 
conducted  in  Peking,  were  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
elementary  school  work.  These  were  the  successors  of  Ac 
Manchu  schools  mentioned  above.  In  1907  there  were  45  of 
these  schools  in  the  city  with  an  enrollment  of  4,300  students. 

In  the  early  days  of  modem  education  a  great  many  primary 
schools  were  established  in  Peking  by  the  provincial  dubs  or 
gilds  (Hui  Kuan).  Their  average  enrollment  in  1907  was  68 
but  as  the  govemment  education  became  more  efficient  and  the 
national  spirit  developed,  these  schools  that  depended  for  their 
existence  on  the  provincial  spirit  have  gradually  decreased  in 
number. 

Four  institutions  for  higher  education  had  been  established 
by  1907,  the  College  of  Languages,  organized  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  train  prospective  diplomats  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, with  500  students;  the  Law  School  with  740  pupils,  still 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  city;  the  Higher  Technical 

^See  Ai>pendix  for  complete  curricttlum.     The  curriculum  for  girli  it  th« 
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School  wttfa  200  students,  and  the  University,  with  preparatory 
and  college  departments  enrolling  400  students. 

Although  teachers  were  at  first  trained  by  "short  courses/* 
by  1907  a  number  of  normal  schools  with  four  or  five  year 
courses  had  been  established.  The  subjects  taught  included 
psycholc^  and  pedagogy  as  well  as  those  designed  to  fit  a  man 
to  teach  the  required  work  in  the  government  schools  of  pri- 
mary grade,  arithmetic,  history,  nature  study,  science  and  manual 
training.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  were,  many  of  them, 
middle-aged  or  old  men  who  had  been  teachers  of  the  Chinese 
Qassics  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  these  products  of  old  China, 
of  pedantic  walk  and  goggled  eyes,  working  at  a  carpenter's 
bench,  squinting  along  a  piece  of  wood  and  doing  it  all  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

There  was  also  a  movement  among  well-known  Peking  phil- 
anthropists to  establish  a  system  of  industrial  education  and  by 
1907  there  were  seven  industrial  schools  in  the  city.  One  of 
these  erected  in  1906  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  at  a  cost  of 
tads  100,000  ($70,000  gold)  had  500  pupils  and  taught  spin- 
ning, weaving,  glass  blowing,  well  digging,  dyeing,  carpentry, 
leather  working,  lacquering,  rattan  work,  drawing  and  embroid- 
ery, using  Japanese  teachers  for  the  most  part.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  this  flourishing  movement  for  industrial  educa- 
tion has  not  made  much  progress  and  the  present  day  industrial 
institutions  are  much  less  pretentious  than  those  originally  started 
under  private  or  government  auspices. 

Athletics  were  introduced  into  the  schools  but  the  teachers 
were  all  army  men  so  that  even  up  to  the  present  time  most  of 
the  physical  work  in  the  Peking  schools  is  of  a  formal  nature 
with  very  few  games  or  recreational  features. 

When  many  of  the  schools  were  first  organized,  there  being 
no  Chinese  teachers  available,  many  Japanese  were  employed, 
particularly  in  those  schools  where  modern  science  was  taught. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  they  were  kept  just  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  Chinese  prejudice  was  naturally  against  them,  their 
teaching  was  many  times  inefficient  and  consequently  they  were 
gradually  displaced  as  the  number  of  Chinese  returned  students, 
Uiose  who  had  studied  in  a  foreign  country,  increased.  Most 
of  them  had  gone  by  1910. 

Qippings  from  the  only  newspaper  published  in  Peking  in 
1905  and  1906  concerning  the  opening  of  new  private  or  govern- 
ment schools,  petitions  to  the  Government  from  private  indi- 
viduals urging  that  various  kinds  of  industrial  institutions  be 
started,  news  regarding  the  expansion  of  schools  and  other 
matters  of  educational  interest  show  the  tremendous  public 
interest  in  educational  development  at  that  time  as  contrasted 
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with  present  conditions.  Now  the  seventy-odd  Peking  news- 
papers publish  military  and  political  news  almost  exclusively.^ 

The  appointment,  by  the  viceroy  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  of  Dr.  C.  V. 
Tenney,  formerly  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  as  educational 
adviser  for  Chihli  Province  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  educa- 
tional work  in  the  province  and  the  organization  of  a  provindal 
school  system. 

As  now  organized  the  government  educational  system  includes 
lower  primary  schools  with  a  four  year  course,  higher  primary 
schools  with  a  three  year  course,  middle  schools  with  four  years, 
university  preparatory  with  two  years,  university  with  tifiree 
years  and  special  schools  with  courses  of  various  lengths. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   EDUCATIONAL   WORK   IN   PEKING 

The  organization  of  Peking's  educational  work  is  most  com- 
plicated. Certain  schools,  mostly  those  of  higher  grade,  are 
financed  and  controlled  by  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
The  Local  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
primary  and  middle  schools  but  there  are  also  15  other  govern- 
ment boards  including  8  departments  of  the  Cabmet,  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  the  Bureau  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  the  Metropoli- 
tan District,  the  Military  Guard  and  the  police  that  have  one  or 
more  schools  in  Peking,  none  of  which  have  any  direct  connection 
with  the  National  or  Local  Boards  of  Education.  Then,  too,  the 
foreign  mission  forces  have  an  entire  educational  system  from 
kindergarten  to  university. 

In  general  the  schools  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Those  under  the  National  Board  of  Education 

2.  Those  under  other  government  boards 

3.  Those  under  the  Lo^  Board  of  Education 

4.  Private  schools  supervised  and  often  partially  financed 

by  the  Local  Board  of  Education 

5.  Independent  private  schools 

6.  Police  schools 

7.  Mission  schools 

In  1919  government  and  private  schools  in  Peking  numbered 
324.  Of  these  28  are  of  university  or  college  grade,  18  are 
middle  or  college  preparatory  schools,  5  are  supplementary  and 
7  special  schools.  Higher  primary  schools  number  57,  lower 
primaries  143,  half-day  schools  54,  and  others  of  lower  grade  10. 
There  are  also  91  primary  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Peking  that  are  under  the  Local  Board  of  Education.  Schools  for 
girls  number  but  38,  five  of  higher  grade,  32  of  primary  grade, 
one  kindergarten. 

^  See  Appendix  for  detailed  clippingi. 
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The  number  of  students  in  Peking  as  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  was  approximately  55,000  of  which  some  7,000 
were  women  and  girls.  Men  in  the  government  schools  of 
middle  and  higher  grade  number  13,770  and  the  women  638. 
The  detailed  figures  for  each  of  the  higher  schools  are  given 
in  the  key  to  the  Map. 

The  mission  schools  number  no  of  which  32  are  of  middle 
or  higher  grade  schools.  In  all  of  Peking's  middle  and  higher 
in  the  mission  schools,  3,789  men  and  boys  and  2,118  women 
and  p^irls.  Of  these  1,818  men  and  653  women  are  in  the  nuddle 
or  higher  grade  schools.  In  all  of  Pdcing's  midddle  and  higher 
schools  there  are  16,879  students,  15,588  men  and  1,291  women. 

The  1917  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  191 5-16 
expenditure  for  education  in  Peking  as  $1,894,433  of  which  four- 
fifths  was  spent  for  higher  education.  The  expenses  per  student 
amounted  to  only  $3.93  in  the  lower  primary  schools,  to  $42.63 
in  the  higher  primary  and  in  the  middle  schools  to  $7(5.26. 
University  and  professional  schools  cost  from  $294  to  $362  per 
student.* 

The  budget  of  the  Local  Board  of  Education  amounted  to 
$33,997  a  month,  $3,847  for  general  supervision,  $19,450  for 
primary  schools,  including  $650  a  month  subsidy  to  private 
schools,  $8,000  for  middle  schools  and  $1,500  for  social  or  exten- 
sion education,  lecture  halls,  libraries,  newspaper  reading  rooms, 
etc. 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  are:  lower  pri- 
mary school  teachers  $24  a  month,  principals  $36 ;  higher  primary 
teachers  $32,  principals  $40.  When  the  local  board  gives  aid 
to  a  private  school  the  amount  is  ordinarily  $4-$5  a  month  for 
a  lower  primary  teacher  and  $8-$  12  for  a  teacher  in  a  higher 
primary  school.  Tuition  in  the  schools  under  the  Local  Board  of 
Education  varies  from  40  cents  to  $1  a  month  and  in  private 
schools  from  $1  to  $2  a  month. 

In  1916  $45,149,844  was  spent  for  education  in  the  129,739 
schools  in  all  of  China ;  the  teachers  numbered  200440  of  whom 
1,464  were  in  Peking,  and  the  pupils  4,294,251.  Although  only 
one  out  of  29  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  in  school 
the  fact  that  China  can  build  in  eleven  years  an  educational 
system  that  will  care  for  over  four  million  pupils  shows  the 
ability  of  the  Chinese  to  put  through  a  plan  when  once  they  are 
convinced  of  its  value.  In  spite  of  the  needs  and  defects  that 
might  be  pointed  out,  the  chief  of  which  is  perhaps  the  lack  of 
development  of  educational  opportunities  for  girls,  there  being 
only  180,949  girl  students  as  compared  with  4,133,302  boys,  China 

>  Catholic  fchools  and  students  are  included  only  in  totals.  Segregation  cannot 
be  made  from  obtainable  rei>orts. 

'  See  Appendix  for  detailed  tables. 
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KSY  TO  MAP 

COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  PEKING 


GOVERNMENT  AND  PBIVATK  SCHOOLS 
KXy  STUSBNTS 

L    The  Board  of  Education:'^  men  womxic 

Government  University: — 

Ul         a.  Literary  Department   599 

U2         b.  Scientific  Department  500 

U3         c.  Law  Department   890 

Mi    Women's   Normal   SchooP 293 

Ci     Government  Law  College  840 

C2    National  Teachers'  College' 660 

Aio  Fu  Shu  Middle  School' 267 

C3    The  Higher  Technical  College  240 

C4    Agriculture  College   176 

C7    Government  Medical  School   169 

T      Midwife  Training  School 5^ 

C26  Art  School   79 

II.  The  Board  of  Foreign  AfFcdrs 

C5     Russian  Language  School  150 

C6    Tsing  Hua  College   660 

III.  Board  of  Interior 

C8    Police  Officers  School   300 

IV.  Board  of  Communications 

C9    Railroad  School   300 

Cio  Postal  and  Telegraph  School  161 

V.  Board  of  War 

U4    Military  University   80 

C17  The  Military  Commissariat  School  T7 

Ci  I  Military  Medical  College  240 

C12  Veterinary  School    90 

C13  Government  Military  School   340 

C14  Ch'ing  Ho  Military  Preparatory  School 920 

C15  Aviation  School  34 

C16  Surveying  School 63 

C18  Military  Guard  Officers  School  (Supplementary)  800 

C19  Military  Guard   School   74 

VI.  Board  of  Law 

C20  Supplementary  School  of  Laws 140 

VII.  Board  of  Finance 

C21  Supplementary  School  of  Finance   

VIII.  Board  of  Agriculture 

C23  Agricultural  Supplementary  School   30 

E  I,  2,  3,  4,  5    Experiment  Stations  170 

IX.  Board  of  Revenue 

C22  Chinese  Customs  College  96 

X.  Bureau  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet 

C24  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  School 116 

XI.  The  Metropolitan  District 

Ai    Ching  Chao  First  Middle  School 220 

*  A  middle  school,  higher  and  lower  primariet  and  kindeiiKarten  for  girls  are  con- 
nected with  thif  school. 

*A  hijriier  primarj,  lower  primarr  and  apprentice  school  are  connected  with  the 
Teadiera  College  and  the  Fn  Shu  Middle  School 
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XSY  GOVEBNMENT  AND  PBIVATI  SCHOOLS — Continued         STUDEMTS 

XII.  The  MUitary  Guard 

C27  Military  Official  School Qosed 

XIII.  Local  Board  of  Education  (Middle  and  special 

schools) 

N      Peking  Normal  School   a^ 

A2    First  Middle  School  300 

A3    Second  Middle   School    165 

A4    Third  Middle  School   145 

A5    Fourth  Middle  School  205 

A6    First  Apprentice  School   lOO 

M2    First  Girl's  Middle  School aw 

XIV.  Private  Schools 

Us    Ch'ao  Yang  University  230 

A15  Hsin  Hua  Commercial  School  94 

C25  Central  School  of   Politics    300 

U6    China  University    1300 

XV.  Private  Schools  Partially  Supported  or  Super- 

vised by  the  Local  Board  of  Education 

A7    Shantung  Middle  School  92 

A8    An  Huei  Middle  School   50 

A9    Cheng  Chih  Middle  School  290 

An  Chung  Hua  Middle  School  (with  China  Univ.) 150 

M3    Shang  Yi  Girls  Normal  School  (Normal  Dept.  40)....  120 

A12  Ch'i  Shih  Middle  School  270 

A13  Chi  Fu  Middle  School  150 

A14  Cha  C^ung  Agricultural  School    

B      Blind  School    16 

Ai6Yu  Ying  Middle  School    124 

13,729  681 

PKOTESTANT  MISSION  SCHOOLS 
I9T9 

I.    Universities  mbn  womkn 

U+        Men 

a.  Peking  University  (Union)  (1888)  (i9i5)-*    85 
W  +       Women 

a.  North  China  Union  Women's  College  (Union) 

(1905)    74 

II.    Medical  Schools 
C  +  I    Men 

a.  Union     Medical     College     (co-educational) 

((Thina  Medical  Board)  40  3 

D  +       Women 

a.  North  (Thina  Women's  Union  Medical  College 

(Union)  (1908)  35 

III.    Technical  or  Higher  Schools 

U  +       Union  Theological  Seminary  (Union)   ao 

C  +  3    Bible  Training  School  for  Men  (Union)    

M  +  7       "  '^  "         "    Women    (Union) 

(1913)  40 

C  +  4    Bible  Training  Sdiool  for  Men  (M)  61 

M-|-9       •*  "  «         «    Women    (M)    SP 

C  +  7    Nurses'  Training  School  for  Men  (M)  20 

M  +  10       "  "  "        "    Women    (Union).. .  25 
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FiOTESTANT  MISSION  SCHOOLS — Continued 

JOn  KEN  WOliBN 

A  +  5    Peking  Union  Normal   School    (co-educational) 

(Union)   (1918)   7         " 

M  +  4    Kindergarten  Training  School  (Union)   (1904)..  17 

C  +  2    School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  Y.  M.  C.  A 580 

C  -f  5    Theological  Seminary  (M)     27 

C+6  «  "  (A)    4 

A  +  I    Huei    Wen    College    Preparatory    and    Middle 

School  (M)    629 

IV.    Middle  Schools 

Boys 

A  +  2    Ts'ui  Wen  Middle  School  (L)  . .  70 

A  +  3    Truth    Hall    Middle   School    (P)    63 

A  +  4   Ch'ung  Te  Middle  School  (A)  57 

A  4-  3    Industrial  Training  Middle  School  (P)   25 

A  +  6    Night  School  (English)  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  270 

A  +  7       ^  "  "       2  (M)   60 

Girls 

M  +  I    Bridgeman  Academy  (AB)   120 

M  4-  II  Educational  Classes  ( Y.  W.  C.  A.)  So 

M+2    Tu  Chih  Girls' School  (A)  25 

M  -h  5    Fei  Hua  Girls'  School  (A)  S3 

M  +  3    Mary  Porter  Gamewell  School  for  Girls  (M) . . . .  S5 

M  -h  7    Ts'ui  Wen  Girls'  School  (L)  10 

M  +  8    Ming  Lun  Women's  School  (AB)   22 

M  +  6    Presbyterian  Middle  School  (P) 63 

Total 1818     653 

A  ^  Anglican  Mission 
AB  =  American  Board  Mission 
L  =  London    Mission 
M  =:  Methodist   Episcopal   Mission 
P  =  Presbyterian  Mission 

can  well  be  proud  of  her  school  system  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  1905. 

THE   NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Before  1902  there  was  no  government  board  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  promotion  of  education.  The  classical  examinations 
were  the  only  contact  that  the  Government  had  with  the  educa- 
tional system  and  the  money  needed  for  them  was  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Finance  (Hu  Pu).  The  Board  of  Education  (Hsueh 
Pu)  was  first  established  in  1902;  in  1905  an  organization  similar 
to  the  present  one  was  developed  within  the  board  and  in  1911, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Hsuan  T'ung,  the  board  was  reor- 
ganized and  given  its  present  name,  Chiao  Y  ti  Pu. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation its  field  is  general  education,  technical  and  fine  arts,  and 
astronomical  calculations.    The  present  board  has  four  depart- 
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ments — General  Supervi»on,  General  Education,  Special  Higher 
Education,  Social  Education. 

The  Department  of  General  Supervision  has  under  its  juris- 
diction the  schools  directly  under  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  public  schools ;  school  hygiene ;  school  libraries  and  museums ; 


meetings  of  educational  societies ;  exhibits ;  all  re^Iar  expenses, 
estimates,  final  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  board;  the  regular 
school  expenses ;  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  government 
educational  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  care 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Education;  composing, 
compiling,  filing,  receiving  and  sending  of  letters  and  documents ; 
ttw  m^bi^  of  statisticcU  tables,  reports  and  records;  keeping 
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of  seals ;  any  business  of  the  board  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
other  departments. 

The  Department  of  General  Education  controls  all  lower 
normal  schools,  middle  schools,  primary  schools,  kindergartens, 
schools  for  the  blind  and  dumb,  special  schools  for  cripples  and 
schools  whose  work  is  equivalent  to  the  above.  It  is  its  duty 
to  see  that  schools  are  provided  for  boys  of  school  age.  It  is 
also  responsible  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  supervision 
of  private  schools,  giving  subsidies  to  private  schools,  and  estab- 
lishing and  improving  local  boards  of  education. 

The  Department  of  Special  Higher  Education  supervises  uni- 
versities, special  higher  schools  and  all  others  with  work  of  an 
equivalent  grade.  It  is  also  in  charge  of  industrial  education, 
students  abroad,  astronomical  calculations,  the  meetings  of  men 
holding  degrees,  the  unification  of  the  Chinese  language,  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  committees  for  examining  doc- 
tors of  medicine  and  pharmacists,  the  supervision  of  societies 
for  science  or  art,  and  the  awarding  of  higher  degrees. 

The  Department  of  Social  Education  is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  control  of  popular  social  educational  meetings, 
education  calculated  to  help  in  moral  reform  and  social  progress, 
for  the  regulation  of  popular  rights  and  observances,  the  promo- 
tion of  art  and  music,  the  supervision  of  theatrical  plays  and  art 
galleries  and  exhibits,  education  on  zoological  and  botanical  lines, 
the  training  of  supervisors  of  zoological  and  botanical  gardens, 
the  establishment  and  oversight  of  museums  and  libraries,  popu- 
lar exhibits  and  reading  rooms,  athletic  grounds  and  amuse- 
ments. 

The  Board  of  Education  has,  of  course,  no  control  over  the 
schools  that  have  been  established  by  other  government  boards. 
It  is  even  said  that  there  is  considerable  jealousy  between  the 
boards  and  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  get  a  report  from  some  boards  concerning  their  educational 
work. 

THE  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Local  Board  of  Education  is  closely  related  to  and  sup- 
plements the  work  of  the  National  Board  inasmuch  as  its  head 
is  appointed  by  the  National  Board  and  it  is  in  charge  of  all 
middle  schools,  normal  schools  that  are  not  above  middle  school 
grade,  and  all  schools  below  the  middle  school  grade,  including 
higher  primary,  primary,  kindergarten,  technical  art  schools, 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  special  agricultural  demonstration 
stations  in  Peking  and  immediate  vicinity.  It  also  supervises 
the  lecture  halls,  newspaper  rooms  and  libraries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Model  Lecture  Hall  and  the  First  Public  Library. 
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They  are  under  the  National  Board  of  Education.  The  local 
board  also  supervises  practically  all  of  the  private  schools  main- 
tained by  the  Chinese  and  subsidizes  many  of  them.  Naturally 
there  is  ordinarily  no  connection  between  the  Board  of  Elducation 
and  the  mission  schools,  but  even  so  the  Yti  Ying,  a  Catholic 
school,  is  listed  as  under  the  supervision  of  the  board. 

Soon  after  1902  the  local  board  established  a  system  of  school 
inspectors  (Chuan  Hsueh  Yuan)  to  see  that  children  of  school 
age  attended  school,  that  the  government  schools  were  properly 
conducted,  and  that  private  schools  that  received  partial  govern- 
ment support  were  up  to  the  required  standard.  Under  this 
system  every  police  district  in  the  city  had  its  inspectors  and 
inspectors'  headquarters,  but  in  1905  the  city  inspection  work 
was  centralized  with  headquarters  across  the  street  from  the 
Local  Board  of  Education.  The  district  inspection,  however,  was 
maintained  for  the  schools  outside  of  the  city  and  there  are  now 
four  school  inspectors  with  special  offices  outside  the  walls,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  city. 

The  regulations  for  the  inspectors'  office  outside  the  South 
City  wall,  which  are  typical  of  all  four  districts,  give  the  monthly 
budget  of  the  inspector  as  $132,  of  which  $&  is  for  salary. 
The  inspector  is  instructed  to  give  $72  a  year  to  the  one  higher 
primary  school  in  his  district  and  $48  a  year  to  ten  of  the  lower 
primary  schools.  Two  lower  primary  schools  receive  no  financial 
assistance. 

IDEALS  OF   EDUCATION   IN    CHINA 

If  the  educational  ideals  of  the  Government  were  judged  by 
the  statement  given  in  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  one  would  conclude  that  the  educational  system 
in  China  was  most  modern  and  progressive.  That  these  ideals 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  incorporated  in  the  actual  educational 
program  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  whole  educational  system  has  had  to  be  built 
up  in  a  few  years,  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  develop 
well  trained  modern  teachers  fast  enqugh  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  schools  and  furthermore  in  a  country  that 
is  constantly  in  a  state  of  political  disturbance  and  where  the 
national  revenue  has  not  reached  the  point  where  it  is  sufficient 
even  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  national  army,  one  would  not  expect 
rapid  progress  in  education.  The  ideals  of  the  board,  however, 
are  worthy  of  note,  for  if  the  objectives  of  education  are  sound 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  conditions  will  gradually  improve. 

A  careful  study  of  the  detailed  regulations  for  the  higher  and 
lower  primary  schools  drawn  up  in  1916  shows  that  the  following 
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points  are  espedaUy  emphasized  in  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
Government 

1.  There  is  a  conscious  desire  that  education  shall  develop  die  diild 
in  a  symmetrical  manner,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  To  quote 
the  regulations  for  the  lower  primary  schools:  "Education  is  of  great 
importance  to  promote  the  bodily  (shen)  and  spiritual  (hsin)  derdop- 
ment  of  school  children.  Training  of  the  body,  training  in  knowledge, 
and  training  of  the  emotions  and  will  are  to  be  given  simultaneously  and 
vnth  equal  emphasis  so  that  the  children  may  develop  symmetricaUy." 
This  aim  is  amplified  in  the  regulations  of  the  higher  primary  sdiook 
which  state  that  education  should 

(a)  Develop  the  children  physically  and  morally. 

(b)  Give  the  children  knowledge  that  is  suited  to  the  conditions 

.of  their  lives. 

(c)  Ctdtivate  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 

(d)  Provide  the  children  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  school- 

ing that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

2.  The  moral  aim  of  education  is  given  a  central  place  in  the 
school  regulations.  Ethics  is  always  mentioned  first  in  all  lists  of 
studies. 

3.  Physical  education  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  discnssioo 
of  the  objectives  of  education,  although  the  main  emphasis  is  on  drill 
rather  than  recreation.  Schools  are  urged  to  provide  playgrounds^  and 
regulations  are  given  regarding  the  physical  care  of  the  children.'  Chil- 
dren having  infectious  diseases  are  not  allowed  to  .attend  school  and  the 
schools  are  to  avoid  conditions  that  are  productive  of  tlisease. 

4.  There  is  in  the  regulations  a  prominent  emphasis  on  the  cultivation 
of  patriotism.  After  discussing  the  materials  to  be  used  in  industrial 
education  the  statement  is  made:  "When  taking  up  this  subject  of  the 
natural  resources  of  China,  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  will  arouse 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  a  spirit  of  intense  national  pride."*  Ele- 
mentary civics  is  to  be  taught  in  the  second  year  of  the  higher  primary 
school  from  a  book  called  "What  Citizens  Should  Know,"  which  de- 
scribes the  organization  of  the  government  and  gives  an  outline  of  die 
executive,  judiciary  and  legislative  departments. 

5.  In  contrast  to  the  former  attitude  on  education  embodied  in  the 
system  which  emphasized  the  value  of  memorizing  a  great  amount  of 
material  without  clear  understanding,  these  statements  should  be  noted: 
"The  main  point  in  studying  Chinese  literature  is  so  to  train  the  children 
in  general  language  and  writing  that  they  may  attain  knowledge  which 
will  fit  them  to  deal  with  general  ideas  and  tendencies.  The  final  ob- 
jective is  that  character  may  be  developed  in  children."  "Text-books  that 
are  used  must  be  simple,  that  they  may  facilitate  a  clear  understanding, 
and  they  must  not  be  so  theoretical  as  to  make  practice  d^cult  and 
impossible.  What  they  teach  must  be  worthy  of  imitation  and  pursuance, 
and  what  they  contam  must  be  interesting  and  indispensable  for  the 
earning  of  a  living.  Of  course,  different  sorts  of  text-books  must  be 
used  for  different  subjects,  but  they  must  in  general  be  composed  of 
materials  conforming  to  the  above-mentioned  id^s."  * 

>  Regulations  for  Lower  Primaiy  Schools.    Sec  so. 

•Ihtd.     Sec.  a8. 

•Ibid.    Sec  XX. 

*  Regulations  for  Higher  Primary  Schoolsi     Sec  4. 
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d  Indastrial  education  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  regulations. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  education  for  girls.  They  are  to  be 
taught  sewing,  house  management,  and  accounts.  "The  main  objective 
of  hand  work  is  to  train  the  children  in  the  cutting  and  sewmg  of 
ordinary  dresses,  thus  teaching  them  thrift  and  usefulness.  The  wzy  to 
use  needles  must  be  taught  first  and  easy  methods  of  sewing  and  basting. 
Materials  used  for  sewmg  must  be  things  in  common  use."*  There  is 
practically  nothing  stated  concerning  the  actual  subjects  to  be  taught  to 
boys  along  industrial  lines  but  there  are  sections  on  materials  to  be 
used  in  industrial  education,  viz.,  "The  main  point  .in  the  teaching  of 
hand  work  is  to  train  children  to  make  useful  things,  so  that  they  will 
become  industrious  and  used  to  manual  labor.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  become  interested  in  the  technical  arts.  They  are  to  be  taught  to 
make  things  of  the  following  materials :  paper,  silk,  cement,  grass,  bamboo 
and  wood.  They  should  make  things  that  are  already  being  locally  pro- 
duced." "When  teaching  handwork,  explanation  should  be  given  of  the 
kinds  of  materials  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  manufactured  articles.  The 
raw  materials  used  are  to  be  those  used  in  local  industry,  so  that  the 
children  may  be  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  prepared  to  take  a 
part  in  the  industrial  life  of  their  community." ' 

7.  There  is  in  all  the  regulations  a  strong  emphasis  regarding  the 
teaching  of  subjects  in  their  practical  application.  For  example:  "The 
principles  of  arithmetic  should  concern  problems  which  have  practical  use 
and  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions." ' 

&  The  democratic  control  of  the  schools  is  carefully  explained. 
The  number  and  location  of  national  schools  in  a  district  are  to  be 
fixed  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  self-government  assodation  and  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
local  magistrate."* 

That  these  above-enumerated  ideals  are  not  all  incorporated 

in  the  present  educational  system  is  brought  out  in  an  article 

by  Mr.  David  Z.  T.  Yui'  in  which  he  summarizes  the  defects 

of  the  present  educational  system  in  China  as  follows : 

Defect  J.  No  definite  objective. — ^A  boy  or  girl  receiving  government 
education  becomes  more  unfit  for  life  than  before.  It  is  no  secret  to  say 
that  most  of  tht  graduates  of  the  higher  schools  secure  employment  in 
government  offices,  where  their  education  is  as  far  removed  from  prac- 
tical use  as  the  distance  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole.  Then  again 
education  in  Qiina  is  merely  ornamental  and  has  no  connection  with 
practical  life. 

Defect  2.  Physical  training  sadly  neglected.-^Ahhough  the  new  system 
of  education  theoretically  emphasizes  athletics,  many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  country  districts  do  not  follow  this  theory,^  because  of  their  traditional 
idea  of  the  scholar  as  a  man  who  pays  attention  only  to  his  intellect  and 
takes  no  interest  in  his  physical  development. 

Defect  3.  Intellectual  training  is  lop-sided. — Educational  work  is  still 
largely  a  training  of  the  memory  rather  than  of  thought  processes.  The 
tendency  is  to  emphasize  theory  rather  than  practice. 

Defect  4.    Moral  training  is  very  defective  and  in  many  places  sadly 

^Ibid.,  Sec  10. 
•Ibid.,  See.  6. 
•Ibid.,  See.  5. 

*  Refulttiont  of  tiie  Lower  PriinAiy  Schoolt.    See.  6. 

*  *'ne  New  Emphasis  on  Education  in  China,"  The  Special  Annivenaiy  SunHtr 
meat  of  Ihit  Pekimg  Leader  (1918). 
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neglected, — ^The  Qiinese  educators  have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  teach 
ethics  suitable  for  the  modern  age  in  China. 

Defect  5.  Meager  training  for  citisenship. — ^Under  the  Manchu 
dynasty  such  training  was  feared  by  those  in  power,  for  they  wished  to 
keep  the  people  in  dense  ignorance  regarding  their  rights  of  citizenship. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  has 
been  absorbed  in  other  things  than  education.  What  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  patriotism  is  of  a  very  intense  and  narrow  kind.  Boys  and  girls 
are  taught  to  love  China  and  nothing  more.  There  is  a  need  to  train 
young  people  for  citizenship  in  the  world. 

Defect  6.  Lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  educational 
processes  mean, — Because  of  the  lack  of  a  dear  aim  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cational authorities,  fathers  and  mothers  are  beginning  to  distrust  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  see  what  their  children  are  being  trained  for.  Further- 
more many  educators  look  at  teaching  as  merely  a  stepping-stone  to 
official  or  other  positions. 

In  the  same  year  book  Prof.  L.  R.  O.  Bevan,  of  the  Peking 
Government  University,  gives  us  a  much  more  optimistic  view 
of  present  education  in  China.  After  reviewing  the  statistics 
on  primary  education  of  the  last  few  years,  he  makes  this  state- 
ment: "From  this  very  slight  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  primary  education  of  the  last  few  years,  the  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Government  is  in 
the  right  direction  and  that  it  is  bearing  fruit,  even  though  the 
harvest  is  coming  in  slowly.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Republic  has  not  gone  on  as  rapidly  in  the 
succeeding  three  years.  This  would  naturally  be  expected.  The 
slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  progress  is  inevitable,  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  serious  political  unrest,  the  widespread 
civil  war  conditions,  and  the  consequent  severe  financial  strin- 
gency, the  fact  that  there  has  been  any  advance  at  all  is  a  real 
ground  for  optimistic  expectation  for  the  future.  Given  a  real 
political  settlement  and  a  stable  return  to  normal  experiences, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  steady  educational  advance. 
One  sees  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  viewing  education  as 
a  profession  to  be  followed  for  its  own  sake;  one  sees  a  wider 
view  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation and  educational  institutions;  one  sees  among  students  a 
more  easy  jrielding  to  educational  discipline  in  all  its  forms,  and 
among  a  section  of  them  at  any  rate  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of 
what  is  offered  for  those  who  are  honestly  striving;  one  sees  a 
growing  sense  of  corporateness  in  the  individual  institutions 
themselves,  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  school  and  college 
societies  and  clubs,  magazines,  and  other  corporate  activities. 
Whether  these  are  for  sport  or  for  social  welfare  or  for  educa- 
tional advancement,  they  are  the  signs  of  a  growing  self- 
consciousness  that  the  institutions  of  the  educational  world  are 
finding  themselves  living  and  growing  organisms.    Granted  that 
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statistics  may  be  misleading,  granted  that  these  other  evidences 
are  intangible  impressions,  perhaps,  rather  than  hard  facts,  there 
is  nevertheless  the  justification  for  those  who  look  forward  with 
expectation." 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS   IN    PEKING 

Apprentice  School 

The  Apprentice  School  established  in  1907  by  the  Local  Board 
of  Education  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  North 
City  on  Pien  Tan  Hut'ung.  It  offers  a  three  year  course  in 
cither  machine  work,  carpentry,  electroplating  or  soap  making. 
It  accepts  students  who  are  between  14  and  20  years  of  age 
and  can  pass  the  entrance  examination  or  who  are  graduates 
of  higher  primary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  calls 
for  39  hours  a  week  the  first  two  years  and  42  hours  the  last 
year.  The  students  spend  20  and  21  hours  in  shop  work  the  first 
two  years  and  36  the  third.  Other  subjects  include  ethics, 
Eneiish,  arithmetic,  reading,  physics  and  chemistrv,  drawing 
and  designing.^  After  graduation  the  students  either  become 
apprentices  or  go  into  independent  work.  The  assistant  principal 
of  the  school  said  that  up  to  the  present  the  gilds  had  not  shown 
any  great  willingness  to  accept  the  training  of  the  schools  as 
equivalent  to  their  regular  apprenticeship  training,  although  it 
was  sometimes  done. 

This  acceptance  by  the  gilds  of  school  trained  men  is  one 
of  the  present  problems  of  industrial  education  in  Peking.  The 
men  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  are  nearly  always  unwil- 
ling to  admit  that  the  men  from  the  schools  are  able  to  do  real 
work  and  the  students  naturally  do  not  want  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years  after  their  school  training.  There  is  great 
need  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  heads  of  tfie 
gflds  so  that  the  school  work  and  the  gild  training  and  require- 
ments may  be  coordinated. 

The  equipment  in  the  school's  machine  shop  is  modem,  and 
adapted  to  making  machinery  of  a  simple  nature,  but  the  electro- 
plating equipment  is  meager.  General  wood-work  is  taught  in 
the  carpentry  department  but  most  of  the  work  is  the  making 
of  furniture.  The  soap  made  is  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  grade. 
A  large  exhibit  room,  showing  products  of  the  different  shops, 
furniture,  various  electroplated  articles,  pumps  and  other 
machines  is  part  of  the  school  equipment. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  Chinese  style  buildings  for  the 
school  amounted  to  $3»ooo  and  the  equipment  to  $8,000.    One 

*  See  Appendix  for  complete  curricula. 
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foreign  teacher  is  employed  by  the  school.    The  expenses  for 
three  years  were: 

1915  $6^679.69 

1916  7t66S.o8 

1917  7.694.38 
Total                        $22,042.15 

There  are  93  students  enrolled,  64  in  the  machine  shop,  24 
in  the  electroplating  department  and  5  in  carpentry  work,  oixty- 
two  of  the  boys  are  from  the  Peking  district  and  31  from  other 
provinces. 

A  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  boys'  fathers  shows  that 
the  largest  number  (20)  are  officials,  14  are  merchants  and  14 
soldiers ;  only  3  are  farmers  and  7  scholars. 

Of  the  students,  5  are  graduates  of  middle  or  higher  schools, 
30  are  grs^duates  or  students  of  higher  primary  schools,  43  arc 
graduates  of  lower  primary  schools,  while  15  have  not  completed 
the  lower  primary  course  of  study. 

The  school  has  no  entrance  or  tuition  fees,  but  does  charge 
for  text-books,  instruments,  uniform,  and  stationery,  $J^4S  for 
the  first  year,  $6.80  for  the  second  year  and  $5  for  the  third  year. 

The  First  Public  Blind  School  of  Peking 

The  blind  in  Peking  number  something  over  1,300  or  one- 
sixth  of  one  percent  of  the  population.  In  all  of  Qiina  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  blind  or  one-quarter 
of  one  percent.  In  the  past  blind  men  have  been  trained  in 
singing  and  story  telling  but  have  not  had  any  system  whereby 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  read.  E.  G.  Hillier,  Esq.,  manager  of 
the  Peking  branch  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  himself  blind,  has  worked  out  a  Braille  system  for 
the  Chinese  Mandarin,  basing  the  system  on  the  Kuan  Hua  Tzu 
Mu  or  phonetic  alphabet  of  50  radicals  and  12  phonetics  as  invented 
about  1898  by  a  Han  lin  scholar.  For  practical  purposes  the 
number  of  signs  has  been  reduced  to  57  in  the  Braille. 

In  1917  Mr.  Hillier  and  a  group  of  his  friends,  Chinese  and 
foreign,  opened*  the  first  Public  Blind  School.  This  school  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  14  students  and  teaches  ethics,  Chinese 
literature,  arithmetic  and  handwork,  the  latter  being  for  the  most 
part  the  making  of  rattan  furniture. 

The  students  are  charged  no  tuition,  even  their  school  sup- 
plies being  furnished.  The  school  is  supported  by  private  con- 
tribution and  a  grant  of  $50  a  month  from  the  Load  Board  of 
Education. 
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The  Actor/  Apprentice  School 

The  actors'  apprentice  school,  a  private  institution,  was 
founded  by  Chang  Chi  Chih  at  the  Nan  Tung  Park  "to  train 
actors  and  help  in  public  education."  Its  teachers  are  famous 
actors  and  its  course  one  of  seven  years.  The  boys  must  be 
between  lo  and  12  years  of  age  when  they  enter  the  school. 
At  present  the  school  has  60  students  and  as  the  boys  are  eiven 
their  food  and  clothing  and  after  the  fifth  year  a  special  allow- 
ance if  they  have  done  well  in  their  studies,  there  is  a  waiting 
list  of  some  sixty. 

Police  Poor  Schools 

Realizing  that  between  three  and  four-tenths  of  the  boys  of 
school  age  in  Peking  have  no  opportunity  of  attending  school,  the 
head  of  the  Police  Board  in  191 5  notified  the  heads  of  the 
twenty  districts  in  Peking  to  found  half-day  schools  for  poor 
boys.  There  are  at  present  53  such  schools  in  Peking,  in  which 
over  4,000  boys  are  being  educated.  The  curriculum  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  lower  primary  schools,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on 
efhicSy  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  physical  exercise.  In 
the  past  the  teachers  m  these  schools  were  police  officers  who 
had  done  particularly  well,  but  recently,  because  of  their  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  positions,  an  examination  was 
held  for  all  the  teachers  and  the  teaching  force  was  reorganized. 
In  the  future  all  teachers  are  to  be  secured  by  competitive 
examination.  Part  of  the  budget  is  met  by  the  police  and  part 
bv  the  contributions  of  those  who  live  in  the  districts  around 
the  schools. 

SOQAL  EDUCATION 
LECTURE   HALLS  ^ 

Giving  new  ideas  to  her  citizens  has  been  one  of  China's 
great  problems,  particularly  since  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  are  unable  to  read.  Information  has  had  to  travel, 
very  largely,  by  word  of  mouth  so  it  is  but  natural  that  regularly 
trained  lecturers  should  have  been  used  to  spread  general  infor- 
mation and  the  ideas  the  Government  wanted  the  people  to  have. 
The  Manchus  made  use  of  them  and  even  now  m  some  of  the 
country  districts  lecturers  can  be  found  who  are  still  using  the 
imperial  tablet  that  prior  to  191 1  was  the  sign  of  their  connection 
with  the  Government 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  educational  revolution  in 
1902  many  private  lecture  hafis  were  opened  in  Peking  to  give 

*■  See  map  of  Extmioii  Educetioii, 
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the  people  some  idea  of  the  new  thought  of  the  educated  men  of 
the  country  and  newspaper  reading  roms  were  often  opened 
in  connection  with  the  lecture  halls.  A  clipping  from  the  Peking 
Jih  Pao  of  1905  shows  something  of  the  popular  interest  in  this 
form  of  social  education:  "A  public  newspaper  reading  room 
has  been  opened  in  the  West  City  by  a  Honanese  named  General 
Chang.  He  feels  that  the  reading  of  newspapers  is  the  best  way 
to  do  away  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  General  Chang 
has  subscribed  $50  for  the  expenses  of  the  opening  of  this 
reading  room  and  also  $100  for  its  enlargement  He  expects  to 
fotmd  several  other  similar  rooms."  The  number  of  private 
lecture  halls  grew  very  rapidly  after  1905  and  again  after  ipii 
when  the  Revolution  brought  to  the  front  a  great  many  ideas 
unfamiliar  to  the  people,  but  since  things  have  settled  down  the 
private  lecture  halls  have  gradually  been  discontinued  until  now 
there  are  none  in  Peking.  The  Government  is  doing  all  the 
lecture  work  in  the  city. 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  centers  in  Peking  where  lec- 
tures are  given  every  day,  ten  inside  the  walls  and  three  in  the 
suburbs.  There  is  also  a  special  team  of  lecturers  that  follow 
the  temple  markets  or  fairs  and  during  a  month  give  lectures  in 
eight  different  centers.  One  of  the  lecture  halls  (No.  4)  was 
opened  in  1906,  seven  were  started  in  191 1,  one  in  191 2,  the  Model 
Lecture  Hdl  in  1915  and  the  three  in  the  suburbs  in  1916.  The 
regular  lecture  halls  are  under  the  Local  Board  of  Education  while 
the  Model  Lecture  Hall  is  under  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. They  are  all  part  of  a  national  organization,  the  government 
regulations  providing  that  four  or  more  lecture  halls  shall  be 
established  in  every  provincial  capital,  two  or  more  in  every 
hsien  city  (county  seat)  and,  in  the  villages,  as  many  as  are 
required  by  local  conditions.  Private  lecture  halls  may  be  estab- 
lished but  must  be  registered  with  the  Minister  of  Education 
within  one  month  of  their  opening.^  In  1915  there  were  2,139 
lecture  halls  in  China. 

According  to  the  regulations  every  public  lecture  hall  is  to 
have  a  director,  a  variable  number  of  lecturers  and  one  or  two 
business  managers.*  The  purpose  of  the  lecture  halls  is  to 
"educate  the  people  and  reform  society"  and  the  list  of  subjects 
to  be  covered  are : 

Patriotism 

Observance  of  Law 

Morality 

Common  Knowledge 

Friendly  and  Filial  Relations 

*  Regulations  Popular  Education  Lecture  Halla,  Arts^  a-3-4. 
^IHd,,  Art.  5. 
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Figure  i? 

Development  of  Industry 

Physical  Education 

Hygiene ' 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  thirteen  lecture  halls  in  Peking 
made  by  a  member  of  the  local  Educational  Association  showed 
that  the  lecture  halls  are  housed  in  Chinese  style  buildings  that 
have  an  average  seating  capacity  of  147,  the  actual  number  vary- 
ing from  66  to  the  450  of  the  Model  Lecture  Hall." 
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The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,005  ^r  77  ^  ^^^  lecture 
hall  but  the  Model  Lecture  Hall  was  the  only  one  that  bad  ORrcr 
one  hundred  people.  It  had  an  average  attendance  of  30CI,  The 
study  of  the  people  coming  to  the  lecture  halls  showed  that  meflfr- 
bers  of  the  merchant  class  are  the  ones  who  come  most  often, 
eleven  of  the  halls  reporting  that  they  are  regular  attendants. 
Common  laborers  are  the  next  largest  class  and  then  stndents. 
Idlers  are  said  to  be  regular  attendants  at  two  of  the  haOs  and 
ex-Manchu  officials  at  one.  Civil  officials,  soldiers  and  pofioe 
come  to  some  of  the  halls  occasionally.^ 

The  lectures  are  usually  given  for  two  hours  during  the 
afternoon,  5:30-7:30,  4-6,  2-4,  y-^^  though  in  the  hall  ouliide 
the  East  Wall  lectures  are  given  for  four  hours  a  day  (1-5). 
Long  lectures  are  continued  on  consecutive  days  some  of  nem 
taking  only  a  few  days,  others  even  two  months.  A  midtitnde 
of  different  subjects  are  discussed  by  the  lecturers,  all  the  way 
from  how  to  raise  chickens  or  how  to  raise  children  to  the  oom- 
parison  between  William  II  and  Napoleon  the  Great,  the  vahie 
of  a  good  reputation  and  various  aspects  of  the  European  War. 
True  to  ancient  Chinese  thought  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
preachment  on  abstract  and  general  virtue,  moraliiv  and  patriot- 
ism. There  is  also  considerable  interest  in  the  European  War 
and  world  events,  education,  industry  and  social  reform.  Popu- 
lar science  is  badly  neglected  and  onlv  a  few  lectures  arc  ghren 
on  historical  subjects.^  Religion  and  national  politics  the  lec- 
turers are  forbidden  to  discuss. 

The  material  for  the  lectures  is  secured  from  a  book  of 
lectures  printed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  one  published  by 
the  Educational  Society,  the  outlines  of  lectures  given  in  other 
provinces  and  notes  on  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Model  Lec- 
ture Hall.  The  individual  lecturers  also  draw  on  their  own 
knowledge  and  reading. 

The  regulations  require  that  the  lecturers  keep  notes  on  their 
lectures  and  once  a  month  file  them  with  the  Local  Board  of 
Education  by  whom  they  are  bound  and  forwarded  to  die  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  inspection  and  reference.' 

The  lecturers,  except  in  the  Model  Lecture  Hall,  are  men 
over  25  years  of  age  who  have  either  graduated  from  the  Schools 
for  Public  Lecturers,  had  a  year  or  more  of  practice  in  lecturing, 
been  teachers  in  primary  or  lower  normal  schools,  are  offidab 
of  an  Educational  Society  or  scholars  of  high  reputation.*  Eadi 
lecture  hall  has  two  resident  lecturers  and  there  are  several  lec- 
turers who  go  from  hall  to  hall  spending  a  day  or  two  in  each. 

^  See  Appendix  for  complete  tables.  « 

'  See  Appendix  for  complete  list  of  topics  discussed. 
*  Regulations  Popular  Education  lecture  Halls,  Art   15. 
« im,.  Art.  9. 
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The  resident  lecturers  are  paid  $io  a  month  while  the  more 
experienced  traveling  lecturers  receive  $2  an  hour  for  their  work. 

The  budgets  of  the  individual  lecture  halls  exclusive  of  the 
Model  Lecture  Hall  vary  from  $39  to  $60  a  month,  the  average 
being  $54.  This  with  the  salaries  of  the  traveling  lecturers, 
newspaper  subscriptions  and  other  expenses  makes  up  the  $910 
a  month  appropriated  by  the  Local  Board  of  Education  for  lecture 
hall  work. 

In  spite  of  the  good  showing  of  the  figures  for  average 
attendance,  types  of  people  reached  and  the  list  of  subjects 
covered,  the  investigator's  report  concerning  the  spirit  in  which 
die  lectures  were  given  makes  us  doubt  the  real  effectiveness  of 
omch  of  the  lecture  hall  work.    He  said : 

**The  Board  of  Education  does  not  really  take  much  interest 
in  the  lecture  halls.  They  are  conducted  as  an  official  business 
and  something  to  be  gotten  through  with.  Most  of  the  lecture 
lialls  are  run  without  any  real  aim.  The  lecturers  really  wish 
W  fdL  out  as  large  a  crowd  as  possible  as  the  holding  of  their 
position  depends  on  a  good  outward  showing.  They  have  not, 
however,  shown  deep  interest  in  their  work." 

All  but  two  of  the  lecture  halls  are  supplied  with  a  small 
collection  of  books  and  a  few  newspapers,  4-7  in  classical  lan- 
guage and  3-6  in  the  colloquial,  that  can  be  used  by  any  one  who 
comes  in.  Ordinarily  the  lecture  halls  are  open  to  readers  from 
9  or  10  in  the  morning  until  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  after- 
noon. The  libraries  in  the  halls  inside  the  city  are  permanent 
collections  but  for  those  outside  the  walls  there  are  five  traveling 
libraries  of  100  volumes  each  that  are  moved  every  two  months. 
A  study  of  the  books  in  the  seven  lecture  hall  libraries  inside  the 
dty  shows  a  total  of  1,692  volumes,  or  an  average  of  242.  Two- 
fifths  of  these  are  fiction — novels,  stories,  magazines — while  a 
litde  less  than  one-third  deal  with  general  educational  subjects. 
History  and  gec^aphy,  political  science,  law  and  economics  are 
also  well  represented.^  Most  of  the  halls  also  have  educational 
pictures,  charts  and  maps  on  the  walls. 

The  people  using  the  libraries  total  on  the  average  446  a 
dajr*  or  37  for  each  library.  Sixty  was  the  largest  number  of 
readers  reported  by  any  one  of  the  libraries.  About  twice  as 
nainr  read  the  newspapers. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Model  Lecture  Hall 
oonducted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  it  is  the  head  of  all 
At  lecture  hall  work.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets 
m  the  South  City,  west  Chu  Shih  K'ou,  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  hall  in  the  city.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
hrgt  theater-like  hall  is  450  and  the  average  attendance  is  300. 

*  Bm  Appendix  for  complete  figures. 
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Lectures  are  given  every  evening  from  7  to  9,  usually  preceded 
by  a  phonograph  concert  and  often  followed  by  moving  pictures. 

The  lecture  staff  consists  of  6  regular  and  5  special  lecturers 
whose  educational  qualifications  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
the  lecturers  in  the  other  halls.  One  is  a  graduate  of  the  law 
collie  and  several  are  from  the  Paoting  Higher  Normal  Schod. 
The  budget  of  $700  a  month  is  paid  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Model  Lecture  Hall  has  a  library  of  823  volumes,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  and  visitors. 
The  largest  number  of  books  (300)  deal  with  educational  sub- 
jects. There  are  also  a  good  many  novels  and  short  stories. 
Of  biology,  hygiene,  industry,  travel,  classics  and  lectures  there 
are  less  than  65  volumes  each. 

SPECIAL   HALF-DAY   SCHOOL 

A  special  half-day  school  was  opened  in  1917  by  the  Model 
Lecture  Hall  in  a  three-room  building  just  east  of  the  lecture 
hall.  Classes  are  held  in  the  morning  from  8  to  11  with  37 
students  in  attendance.  The  course  is  for  three  years  and 
includes  moral  instruction,  reading  from  the  nationsd  readers, 
arithmetic,  Chinese  calculation  .and  the  memorizing  of  proverbs. 
The  boys  are  also  given  industrial  work  in  making  soap,  tooth 
powder,  ink,  slate  pencils  and  chalk. 

MODEL  LECTURE   HALL  SCHOOL   FOR   THE  BLIND 

The  First  Public  Blind  School  was  also  opened  in  1917  by 
the  Model  Lecture  Hall  largely  as  the  result  of  the  starting,  by 
E.  G.  Hillier,  Esq.,  of  the  Peking  Blind  School.  The  students  are 
taught  the  Braille  system  of  reading,  and  are  given  some  literary 
education.  For  industrial  work  they  have  been  knitting  gloves, 
scarfs,  hats  and  socks.  School  hours  are  from  8  to  11  in  the 
morning  and  the  students  are  graduated  after  a  two  year  course, 
but  may  continue  their  studies  if  they  so  desire.  No  tuition  is 
charged  and  the  pupils  are  given  their  food  and  clothes.  Many 
of  them  live  in  a  dormitory  near  the  Lecture  Hall.  A  careful 
investigation  is  made  before  any  student  is  accepted  and  the 
number  in  the  school  is  definitely  limited  to  10.  All  the  expenses 
of  the  school  are  met  by  the  Model  Lecture  Hall. 

LECTURES   AT   TEMPLE   MARKETS 

The  markets  held  at  the  different  temples  in  Peking,  some 
of  them  (Hice  a  year,  some  once  or  twice  a  month,  some  three 
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times  a  month,  always  attract  large  crowds  of  people.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  taken  advantage  of  this  and  sends  lecturers  to 
the  markets  to  talk  to  any  who  will  stop  and  listen.  The  tec- 
tures  are  given  from  i  to  4  o'clock  and  the  subjects  and  aims  are 
the  same  as  for  the  regular  lecture  halls.  The  average  attendance 
is  about  500  a  day.  The  audience  is  naturally  composed  of  idlers 
around  the  temple  grounds  and  those  who  come  to  buy  at  the 
market.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  work  the  lecturers 
are  paid  $20  a  month. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES 

Besides  the  small  libraries  in  the  lecture  halls  there  are  five 
public  libraries  in  Peking,  the  Public  Library  at  Fang  Chia  Yuan, 
the  Qiildren's  Library  at  Hsi  Ssu  P'ailou,  Pei  Ta  Chieh, 
the  Central  Park  Library,  the  General  Public  Library  near  the 
Tan  P'ailou  on  Hsun  Oiih  Men  Ta  Chieh  and  the  Branch 
Library  at  Hsiang  Yu  Lin,  Ssu  T'iao  Hut'ung. 

THE   PEKING   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Peking  Public  Library  (see  map)  founded  under  the 
Ch'ing  Dynasty  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Pacing  Libraries  and  is 
devoted  to  old  and  classical  books,  of  which  there  are  over 
100,000  volumes.  The  library  is  housed  in  fairly  modem  build- 
ings with  light  and  spacious  rooms,  but  none  of  the  buildings  are 
fire  proof. 

The  books  are  divided  into  three  main  groups: 

I  St.  Ssu  Ku  Chuan  Shu  or  ancient  classical  books  with 
some  6,144  volumes.  These,  however,  are  not  originals  but  are 
copies  of  old  classics  and  histories. 

2nd.  Shan  Pao  Shu  or  rare  books,  a  collection  of  14,000 
volumes  of  history  and  classics  including  8,000  volumes  of  the 
T'ang  D3masty  Classics.  Most  of  the  books  were  printed  in  the 
Sung,  Yuan  and  Ming  D3masties  and  were  brought  to  Peking 
from  Kansu  Province. 
.  3rd.  P'u  T'ung  Shu  or  ordinary  books  of  which  there  are 
100,000. 

'Most  of  the  books,  except  those  in  the  Ssu  Ku  Chuan  Shu 
section  and  the  classics  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  were  printed  with 
old  style  wooden  type.  Many  of  the  books  are  so  old  and  valu- 
able that  they  cannot  be  used  by  the  ordinary  reader.  No  books 
can  be  taken  from  the  library  but  may  be  copied  on  payment  of 
50  cents  per  volume. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  books  the  average  number  of 
readers  is  very  small,  not  over  30,  and  most  of  them  are  old 
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men  of  the  scholar  type.  There  used  to  be  a  reading  room  for 
women,  but  it  has  been  discontinued  and  any  who  come  are 
allowed  to  read  in  the  waiting  room.  Qiildren  are  not  admitted 
Library  hours  being  from  9  to  6,  no  lights  are  supplied.  A  charge 
of  10  coppers  is  made  for  reading  the  Shan  Pao  books,  5  coppers 
for  the  Ssu  Ku  Chuan  Shu  books,  2  coppers  for  the  general 
books  and  i  copper  for  the  newspapers.  Students  are  allowed 
to  use  the  general  library  for  i  copper  and  the  newspaper  reading 
room  free  of  charge. 

A  tea  or  rest  room  is  furnished  for  the  readers  in  this  and 
all  the  other  Peking  libraries.  Smoking  and  talking  are  not 
allowed  in  the  reading  rooms  but  are  permitted  in  the  tea  room 
where  hot  tea  is  supplied  by  the  servant. 

In  connection  with  the  library  there  is  also  a  small  newspaper 
and  magazine  reading  room  where  some  ten  different  publications 
are  on  file.    The  average  ntmiber  of  readers  is  30. 

The  expenses  of  the  library  amount  to  $1,500  a  month,  $800 
for  salaries  of  the  staff  of  19,  the  rest  for  general  office  expenses 
and  the  purchase  of  new  books.  During  1918  $1,200  was  spent 
for  books  and  $400  in  the  first  four  monUis  of  1919.  All  the 
expenses  of  the  library  are  met  by  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

THE  PEKING  CHILDREN'S  UBRARY 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  library  is  for  children  only.  It  is 
housed  in  an  old  style  Chinese  courtyard  in  a  residence  district. 
On  one  side  of  the  court  are  three  reading  rooms,  two  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  while  on  the  other  side  are  play  rooms,  ping 
pong,  Chinese  chess  and  other  games  being  provided.  The  chil- 
dren are  also  allowed  to  play  out  of  doors  in  part  of  the  cota- 
pound. 

The  library  has  some  thousand  volumes:  story  books  163, 
novels  100,  science  164,  literature  94,  magazines  159,  picture 
books  263,  miscellaneous  95.  A  considerable  number  of  educa- 
tional pictures  are  hung  on  the  walls.  The  children  are  free  to 
come  whenever  the  library  is  open,  1-5  on  week  days,  9-11  00 
Sundays,  and  the  librarian  helps  them  in  their  selection  of  books, 
which  of  course  cannot  be  taken  from  the  library.  The  average 
attendance  is  about  30,  all  but  one  or  two  being  bo^s.  The 
average  monthly  expenditure  for  the  library  is  $40,  librarian's 
salary  $16  and  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  $4. 

CENTRAL   PARK   LIBRARY 

As  part  of  the  extension  education,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  opened  near  the  Temple  of  the  Five  Grains  in  Central  Park 
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i  library  of  some  five  thousand  volumes  including  books  of 
indent  and  modem  times.  The  old  ones  cover  history,  philos- 
ophy and  literature,  the  modem  ones  philosophy  and  religion, 
liistory  and  geography,  social  science  including  economics,  indus- 
try and  political  science,  natural  science,  mathematics,  physics, 
rhemistry,  biology,  mineralogy,  astronomy,  medicine,  industry, 
igriculture;  and  general  literature  in  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
^guages,  German,  French,  English,  Russian,  Japanese.  In  the 
reading  room  there  are  also  some  sixty  newspapers.  An  entrance 
fee  of  two  coppers  is  charged.  A  part  of  the  reading  room 
i¥hich  has  accommodation  for  over  loo  people  is  reserved  for 
nromen  and  children.  The  library  is  open  from  lo  A.M.  until 
»unset. 

The  average  number  of  readers  varies  with  the  season ;  in  the 
spring  it  is  about  30,  during  the  winter  20,  in  the  fall  40,  and  in 
iunmier  200.  On  national  holidays  when  admission  to  the  park 
s  free  and  the  usual  charge  of  10  cents  is  not  made,  those  who 
XMne  to  the  library  sometimes  number  up  in  the  thousands.  The 
argest  group  of  readers  belong  to  the  officiiil  class,  while  students 
ind  soldiers  are  next  in  number.  The  library  is  used  by  only 
i  few  merchants,  women  or  children. 

There  are  some  six  librarians  and  officials  connected  with 
:he  library  besides  three  clerks,  six  servants  and  two  policemen, 
rhe  librarians  receive  from  $20  to  $40  a  month,  the  clerks  $12 
i  month,  servants  $5'$7,  and  the  policemen  $9.  The  monthly 
mdget  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  amounts  to  $500. 

PEKING  GENERAL   LIBRARY 

The  Peking  General  Library  (see  map)  was  the  first  of  the 
Peking  libraries  to  put  modern  books  on  its  shelves.  It  now 
rontains  some  10,000  volumes,  over  2,700  of  which  are  novels. 
rhe  library  is  open  from  9  to  7.  It  is  lighted  with  electric  lights 
ind  heated  with  foreign  stoves  during  the  winter  even  though 
he  buildings  are  old  style  Chinese.  The  average  number  of 
-eaders  is  100,  about  sixty  of  whom  are  students. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  library  there  is  a  reading 
-com  for  children  decorated  with  many  interesting  pictures  and 
>rovided  with  some  toys  and  picture  books.  Altogether  there 
ire  some  600  children's  books.  There  is  also  a  small  outdoor 
playground  for  the  children.  As  there  is  no  special  reading  room 
For  women  any  that  come  have  to  use  the  children's  reading 
•oom^ 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  library  is  $1,200  a  month 
)Ut  we  were  told  that  only  $900  was  actually  used,  $700  for 
ialaries  and  general  expenses  and  $200  for  new  books.  The 
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librarians  and  manager  receive  $28  and  $40  a  month,  those  who 
are  in  training  $10  and  $12  a  month. 

THE   PEKING   BRANCH    LIBRARY 

This  library  (see  map),  a  branch  of  the  Peking  Public 
Library,  was  opened  in  June,  191 5.  Unlike  the  other  libraries 
it  is  housed  in  a  two-story  foreign  style  building.  The  books 
comprise  some  1,300  volumes  of  Qiinese  classics,  history,  philos- 
ophy, etc.,  1,500  volumes  of  Tibetan  classics  and  a  nunu>er  of 
books  in  foreign  languages.  Thirty-six  student  magazines  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  students'  reading  room  and  there  are  38  different 
newspapers  in  the  newspaper  reading  room.  A  special  reading 
room  is  provided  for  women.  A  charge  of  one  or  two  coppers  is 
made  depending  upon  whether  the  reader  wants  to  use  the  books 
or  newspapers.  Certain  classes,  students  and  soldiers  are  given 
reduced  rates  and  some  are  admitted  free.  The  average  number 
of  readers  is  40.  The  library  is  open  from  8  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 
during  most  of  the  year.  In  summer  it  opens  at  7  A.M.  and 
closes  at  9  P.M.  but  is  closed  from  12  to  3.  The  library^  is  dosed 
on  Mondays  and  all  holidays  but  the  newspaper  reading  room 
only  on  holidays. 

In  1918  the  expenses  of  the  library  amounted  to  $5,040,  sala- 
ries of  librarians  and  secretaries  $2,700,  rent  $820,  newspapers 
and  magazines  $870,  servants  $290.  Apprentices  learning  the 
library  work  are  paid  $10  a  month.  The  head  of  the  library 
is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  1917  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  shows  an 
expenditure  in  1916  of  $10,000  on  the  two  old  style  libraries, 
although  only  3443  people  used  them  during  the  year.  One 
library  with  modem  books  cost  $8,000  to  run  but  had  246,300 
readers. 

The  popularity  of  the  new  literature  is  also  shown  by  the 
figures  for  all  of  China.  Twenty-five  old  style  libraries  had 
109,903  readers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  with  modem 
books  had  2,718,910  readers.* 

THE  SOCIETY   FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  INVESTIGATION 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


In  order  to  arouse  interest  in  general  popular  education  and 
social  reform,  the  Society  for  the  Discussion  and  Investigation 
of  Educational  Affairs  was  established  bv  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   According  to  the  regulations  of  tne  society  the  different 

*See  Appendix  for  complete  tables. 
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topics  to  be  discussed  are  novels,  dramas,  and  public  speeches, 
the  three  sections  of  the  society  each  paying  special  attention  to 
one  of  these  subjects.  The  members  of  the  novel  branch  inves- 
tigate old  and  new  novels,  arrange  for  the  writing  of  new  ones 
and  attempt  to  improve  the  class  of  novel  being  written.  They 
also  seek  to  have  important  novels  in  other  languages  translated 
into  Chinese.  Those  interested  in  the  drama  investigate  the  old 
dramas,  any  new  ones  that  are  published  and  those  that  are  sold 
at  the  markets;  devise  means  for  having  plays  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  act  as  inspectors  of  moving  pictures  and  newly 
made  phonograph  records.  Those  who  belong  to  the  section 
having  to  do  with  public  speaking  not  only  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  public  addresses  that  are  being  given,  but  also  devise 
means  for  making  valuable  material  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  public  addresses.  They  act  as  inspectors  of  news  items 
and  pictures. 

Tlie  members  of  this  association  are:  Several  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  two  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appointed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  one  representative  from  every  school  directly  under  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  two  officers  of  the  Educational  Encour- 
aging Qmmiittee,  appointed  by  the  Local  Board  of  Education,  two 
representatives  of  the  Police  Board,  two  members  of  the  Peking 
Educational  Association  and  two  members  of  the  general  educa- 
tional conmiittee  of  Peking.  The  association  may  itself  appoint 
other  members. 

The  president  of  the  society  and  the  head  of  each  of  the 
three  departments  are  all  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Each  department  holds  a  general  meeting  at  least  once 
a  week.  Special  meetings  are  held  occasionally  when  called  by 
the  president.  All  expenses  of  the  society  are  met  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

THE  PEKING   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

The  Peking  Educational  Association  founded  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education  gives  in  its  regulations  as  its 
purposes  the  following: 

To  cooperate  with  the  National  Educational  Association; 
conduct  investigations  to  find  opportunities  for  educational  work 
in  social  activities,  home  education,  and  in  connection  with  the 
schools;  assist  the  police  in  furthering  their  educational  activi- 
ties; edit  educational  books  and  newspapers;  organize  educa- 
tional discussion  groups;  organize  lectures  for  the  poor;  estab- 
lish public  reading  rooms. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  composed  of  educators. 
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scientists  or  those  who  are  promoting  educational  work.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $i  and  the  annual  dues  $2.  The  activities  are 
divided  into  5  departments;  social  service,  correspondence,  edi- 
torialy  treasury  and  miscellaneous,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
leadership  of  an  executive  secretary,  who  must  be  changed  every 
year.  A  general  supervisory  committee  of  20  men,  in  addition 
to  the  officers,  assumes  responsibility  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
association. 

A  meeting  of  members  is  held  on  April  loth  of  every  year 
to  discuss  the  educational  situation  in  Peking  and  to  hear  reports 
as  to  the  past  activities  and  suggestions  for  the  future. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  MOVEMENT   IN   CHINA 

The  year  1919  was  significant  in  the  history  of  China  because 
of  the  "student  movement"  and  its  influence  on  the  political  life 
of  the  country,  but  even  more  because  of  the  start  of  a  broad 
intellectual  movement  generally  known  in  Chinese  as  the  "Hsin 
Ssu  Ch'ao"  (new  thought  tide)  and  in  English  as  the  "Renais- 
sance Movement."  This  originally  centered  in  an  effort  to  popu- 
larize the  use  in  writing  of  the  Mandarin  or  spoken  language  but 
has  since  enlarged  its  field  until  it  is  developing  a  program  for 
complete  social  reformation. 

Up  to  January,  19 19,  the  ancient  classical  Chinese  or  Wen-Li 
was  almost  the  universal  mode  of  literary  expression.  This  is  a 
literary  language  no  longer  spoken  and  bears  practically  the 
same  relation  to  the  spoken  Chinese  as  formerly  obtained  between 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  in  England.  It  is  so  difficult  that  it  is 
fully  understood  only  by  those  who  have  had  a  very  complete 
education. 

Even  before  1919  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  popular- 
ize the  spoken  language  in  written  form  but  it  had  made  but 
little  progress  even  though  backed  by  a  strong  group  of  pro- 
gressive Chinese,  most  of  them  "returned  students"  who  had 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and  America.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  three  men  connected  with  Peking 
University,  the  National  Government  University,  Dr.  Ts'ai  Yuan 
P'ei,  the  Chancellor  and  a  former  student  in  France ;  Dr.  Hu  Suh, 
professor  of  literature,  who  received  his  doctor's  degree  from 
Columbia  University;  and  Prof.  T'ao  Lu  Kung,  professor  of 
sociology  and  a  graduate  of  London  University. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  special  attention  was  brought  to  this 
new  intellectual  movement  when  the  reactionary  forces  of  the 
old  literary  and  official  China  severely  attacked  its  whole  view- 
point and  method.  This  attack  elicited  Chancellor  Ts'ai's  famous 
reply  to  Mr.  Lin  Shu  in  which  he  defended  several  professors 
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who  were  being  criticized  for  their  liberal  opinions  on  literature 
and  morals  and  also  took  a  strong  stand  for  f reedoni  of  investi- 
gation, for  toleration  and  o^nness  of  mind.  This  naturally 
caused  wide  discussion  of  the  new  movement  and  brought  it 
many  new  adherents. 

When  the  "student  movement"  began  in  May  the  political 
and  intellectual  movements  naturally  made  common  cause  and  in 
a  short  time  spread  over  the  entire  country.  Now  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  political  movement  the  intellectual  program  is 
not  only  rapidly  bringing  about  a  literary  revolution,  but  is  in- 
fluencing practically  all  fields  of  thought  in  the  country  largely 
because  of  the  new  ideas  and  ideals  that  are  being  introduced 
through  the  use  of  the  vulgate  language. 

The  aim  of  the  movement  as  stated  in  the  platform  drawn  up 
by  its  principal  leaders  is  "to  re-make  civilization,"  and  it  plans 
to  attam  the  desired  result  by  "democracy  and  science."  The 
"critical  attitude"  is  the  approved  attitude  and  there  is  a  conscious 
endeavor  to  properly  fix  all  social  and  moral  values  by  a  process 
known  as  "the  trans-valuation  of  values."  * 

All  customs,  ideas  and  methods  of  procedure  are  to  be  tested 
purely  on  the  grounds  of  their  value  in  the  development  of  a 
progressive  China.  Old  and  useless  viewpoints  and  methods  are 
to  be  rejiected,  and  new  ideas,  ideals  and  progressive  institutions 
are  to  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  society.  The 
platform  also  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  investiga- 
tion and  states  that,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  the 
old,  a  very  careful  scientific  study  must  be  made  in  the  social, 
government,  religious,  literary  and  other  fields,  so  that,  when  it 
comes  time  to  build  anew,  the  methods  and  ideas  used  shall  be 
those  that  are  best  fitted  to  China. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the 
intellectual  attitude  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  movement  aims  to 
reproduce,  through  the  printed  page,  the  views  of  the  leading 
progressive,  democratic  and  radical  thinkers  of  the  west.  The 
men  singled  out  as  those  whose  theories  should  be  investigated 
with  particular  care  are  Karl  Marx,  T.  F.  Wilcox,  John  Dewey, 
Haeckel,  William  James,  Tolstoy,  Bertrand  Russell,  Kropotkin, 
Bakunin  and  Lenin.  Prior  to  January,  1919,  the  only  orean  of 
the  Renaissance  Movement  was  La  Jeunesse  (Hsin  Ching  rfien)^ 
a  monthly  ma^zine  which  by  that  time  had  reached  its  thirtieth 
issue.  Early  m  1919,  the  Renaissance  Magazine  (Hsin  Ch'ao)^ 
and  the  Weekly  Review  (Mei  Shih  P'ing  Lun)  were  started  and 
two  of  the  Peking  dailies  began  to  print  the  poetry  and  articles 
of  the  Renaissance  leaders. 

When  the   nation-wide   movement   started,  new  periodicals 

sSe»  Appendix  for  complete  pUtform. 
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sprang  up  all  over  the  country  until  early  in  1920  there  were 
over  400  of  them.  Though  many  of  these  monthly  and  weekly 
magazines  were  edited  by  undergraduates  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  China,  they  very  largely  represent  the  young  China 
group  as  they  are  guided  by  the  three  well-known  scholars  men- 
tioned above  and  by  others  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Hangchow, 
Hankow,  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  A  study  of  the 
tables  of  contents  of  several  volumes  of  The  Renaissance,  Eman- 
cipation and  Reconstruction,  and  La  Jeunesse,  several  examples 
of  which  are  given  herewith,  shows  that  there  is  a  special  em- 
phasis on  the  social  field,  including  careful  studies  of  the  Russian 
Soviet,  syndicalism  and  socialism,  of  the  labor  problem  in  China 
and  other  countries,  of  the  women's  movement  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  of  the  family  problem  in  China. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  SOME  NUMBERS  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE MOVEMENT  MAGAZINE 

The  Renaissance,  Volume  II,  No.  i : 

Emancipation  of  women.  The  problem  of  social  reconstmctioa 
Study  of  the  new  village.  Record  of  the  new  style  village  in  Japaa 
The  social  estimate  of  the  new  poetry.  Review  of  'The  School  and 
Society"  (John  Dewey). 

The  Renaissance,  Volume  II,  No.  3: 

The  Christ  before  Jesus.  The  foundations  of  anarchy,  and  the  society 
of  anarchy.  Opposed  to  the  life  of  individualism.  The  field  of  psychol- 
ogy (McDougall).  Industry  in  relation  to  livelihood.  Woman's  rights 
and  the  law.  The  present  day  power  of  democracy.  The  building  of 
public  opinion.    The  methods  of  sociology. 

La  Jeunesse,  Volume  VI,  No.  4: 

Pragmatism.  The  foundations  of  Russian  revolutionary  philosophy. 
Work  in  relation  to  life.  Discussing  the  foundations  of  electoral 
franchise.  Revolution  in  thought  Social  relations  between  men  and 
women  should  be  free. 

Emancipation  and  Reconstruction,  Volume  I,  No.  2: 

Leadership,  competition  and  the  labor  movement.  Labor  unions.  A 
criticism  of  socialism.  Biological  egoism,  altruism  and  universal  love. 
The  education  of  commercial  apprentices.  The  logical  leadership  of  the 
labor  movement.  Lenin  and  Trotsky — the  men,  their  ideas  and  real 
condition.    The  definition  of  socialism. 

Emancipation  and  Reconstruction,  Volume  I,  No.  3: 

The  relation  of  Egoism  to  social  outlook,  and  the  relation  of  selfish- 
ness to  altruism.  How  can  we  get  peace  in  the  world  ?  The  foolishness 
of  conservatism.  The  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  far-reaching  plan  of  the  builders  of  Russia. 
The  labor  ideas  of  Tolstoy. 

Of  the  manifold,  widespread  and  far-reaching  results  of  the 
Renaissance  Movement,  the  literary  revolution  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  In  the  use  of  the  written  Mandarin  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  China  have  been  given  a  new  and  powerful  mode 
of  expression.     Not  only  have  they  been  active  in  translating 
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western  novelists,  Ibsen,  Tolstoy  and  others,  and  the  writings  of 
western  political  and  social  thinkers,  but  they  have  created  a 
new  poetry  and  started  a  new  fiction  of  their  own.  Literature 
of  first  hand  critical  and  scientific  studies  of  the  social  life  and 
institutions  of  China  is  also  being  written  in  Mandarin. 

Another  very  evident  result  of  the  movement  has  been  a 
clearer  understanding  of  and  deeper  interest  in  democracy.  The 
experience  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  a  nominal  republic  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  young  China  how  many  fundamental  social 
and  intellectual  transformations  are  needed  before  real  democ- 
racy can  be  achieved.  The  ancient  social  and  family  systems 
seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  way  of  carrying  to  completion  the 
democratic  platform  inaugurated  by  the  Revolution  of  191 1.  So 
the  new  intellectual  movement  has  concentrated  on  intellectual 
and  social  transformation  rather  than  on  political  problems.  Sub- 
jects such  as  the  transformation  of  industry  from  the  old  gild 
system  to  the  modern  factory  system,  the  emancipation  of  women, 
the  transformation  of  the  Chinese  family  system  from  that  of 
the  old  clan  system  to  the  smaller  modern  unit,  the  reform  of 
ancient  marriage  and  funeral  customs,  have  occupied  its  atten- 
tion. 

The  interest  in  social  problems  has  brought  with  it  a  much 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  educated  men  in  the  problems  of 
the  common  people  than  there  has  ever  been  before.  Students 
for  the  first  time  have  made  careful  studies  of  living  conditions 
and  of  the  wage  scale  of  those  working  under  the  gild  system 
and  in  modern  industry.  The  intellectuals  of  new  China  have 
definitely  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  common  man  and  are 
working  on  the  problem  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  and 
educating  the  great  mass  of  toiling  Chinese. 

A  new  stimulus  has  been  given  educational  reform  by  the 
intellectual  movement.  Dr.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University, 
who  is  spending  his  second  year  in  Peking  as  a  lecturer  in  Peking 
(Government)  University,  has  been  back  of  most  of  this  and 
has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  entire  Renaissance  Movement 
as  well. 

He  has  lectured  not  only  in  Peking  but  in  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chow,  Nanking,  Tientsin,  Mukden  and  the  provinces  of  Shansi 
and  Shantung.  His  lectures  have  been  published  in  the  Renais- 
sance magazines  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
The  emphasis  he  has  given  on  "experimental  education,"  "the 
problem  method"  of  teaching  and  the  importance  of  a  close 
connection  between  education  and  industry  in  a  modem  democ- 
racy has  had  a  telling  effect.  Play  laboratories  equipped  with 
various  forms  of  simple  apparatus  and  common-place  materials, 
boxes,  pieces  of  wood  and  metal,  measuring  utensils  in  boxes  of 
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grain  or  sand,  where  the  children  can  come  and  play,  make  things 
and  learn  for  the  primary  schools,  have  been  opened.  The  text- 
books for  primary  schook  were  last  year  printed  in  Mandarin 
for  the  first  time;  there  ha^  been  an  increased  interest  in  the 
higher  and  lower  primary  schools  in  vocational  education.  The 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  colleges  have  organized  in 
the  school  buildings  or  in  borrowed  quarters  free  night  schocris 
in  whose  curricula  there  is  a  marked  emphasis  of  industrial 
education.  The  students  have  cooperated  with  the  industrial 
gilds  in  improving  their  age  long  methods  of  apprentice  education 
and  have  even  established  in  some  places  open  forums  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  college  students,  the  people  can 
discuss  practical  social  problems.  A  teachers'  training  course 
has  been  established  in  the  National  Teachers'  College  to  prepare 
teachers  for  work  in  part  time  primary  schools  to  be  opened  in 
the  country  districts,  and  in  some  schools  the  cooperative  idea 
of  part  time  at  work  and  part  time  in  school  is  being  devel(q>ed. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Dewey  and  those  working  with  him  is  also 
seen  in  the  fact  that  co-education  is  being  adopted  by  some  of 
the  highest  educational  institutions.  In  1919  a  few  women  stu- 
dents entered  Peking  University.  Women  are  also  admitted  to 
the  graduate  department  of  the  National  Teachers'  College.  A 
cooperative  system,  similar  to  the  relation  between  Harvard 
University  and  Radcliffe  College,  has  been  worked  out  for  the 
men's  normal  and  women's  normal  schools. 

The  change  in  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  young  thinking 
China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  results  of  the 
Renaissance  Movement.  The  old  established  viewpoints  are 
being  critically  investigated  and  even  the  fundamental  moral 
principles  of  Confucius  have  been  questioned.  The  organization 
of  every  department  of  human  life,  government,  education,  the 
family,  industry,  religion,  is  being  analyzed.  The  term  used 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  modem  magazines  and  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  Movement  is  "She  Hui  Kai  Tsao" 
(Social  Reconstruction).  Young  China,  considering  most  of  the 
ancient  way  of  life  to  be  useless  and  cumbersome,  is  eagerly 
reaching  out  for  new  methods  and  tools  from  the  west  and  is 
seeking  to  study  scientifically  the  problems  of  Chinese  society 
so  that  they  may  build  a  stronger  and  more  progressive  nation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

COMMERQAL  LIFE 

Pdcing,  the  capital  of  China  for  almost  a  thousand  years, 
as  been  a  political,  rather  than  a  commercial  or  industrial  center. 
t  is  not  located  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  any  large  river;  and 
ansportation,  though  available,  has  been  difficult.  The  sur- 
>unding  country  does  not  produce  crops  that  are  useful  for 
lanufacture;  and,  even  though  coal  is  available  in  the  western 
ills  and  has  been  used  as  fuel,  it  has  not  brought  big  business 
)  the  city.  Peking  was  opened  to  foreign  influence  in  1900 
fter  the  Boxer  Uprising,  but  it  has  hardly  been  touched  by 
lodem  industry.  It  has  never  been  made  a  treaty  port.  For- 
tgners  have  not  been  given  the  right  to  manufacture  and  do 
osiness  there,  and  the  strong  political  influence  and  special  cus- 
wns  duties  have  kept  the  Chinese  from  developing  factories 
icre.  The  business  of  the  city  is  very  largely  that  connected 
^ith  the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  the  bringing  in  and  selling 
f  food,  clothes  and  other  necessities.  Small  shops  are  the  rule, 
housands  of  them  have  a  frontage  of  fifteen  feet  or  less  and 
nly  a  few  of  the  largest  employ  as  many  as  one  hundred  men. 
Tie  number  of  shops  and  stores  in  the  city  is  25,395,*  while 
7,721  persons  are  engaged  in  industry  or  commerce. 

As  a  result,  the  business  life  of  Peking  is  similar  to  that  of 
le  ordinary  Chinese  city  that  has  not  had  any  special  industrial 
dvantage  and  has  not  been  greatly  influenced  by  western  methods 
od  ideas.  Its  commercial  organizations  are  as  typical  of  those 
I  other  parts  of  the  country  as  the  organizations  of  any  city  can 
e  said  to  be  typical  of  a  country  where  local  conditions  have 
roduced  so  many  local  variations.  Yet  there  is  enough  modem 
evelopment  in  Peking  to  show  the  probable  effect  of  the  new 
ays  on  the  old  business  methods  and  organizations,  and  to  give 
)me  idea  of  the  future  development  of  the  business  life  of  the 
iy. 

THE  GILDS 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  business  life  of  Peking  are 
e  merchant  and  labor  gilds,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
w  modem  factories.     The  gilds  are  a  form  of  combination 
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that  Qiina  has  known  for  over  two  thousand  years.  They  arc 
organizations  made  up  of  the  men  connected  with  only  one  kind 
of  work.  Every  trade  has  had  its  gild,  and  the  gilds  include 
both  employers  and  employees.  The  Chamber  of  Conunerce  is 
patterned  after  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  other  countries, 
but  has  been  adapted  to  the  business  life  of  the  Chinese.  It 
includes  in  its  membership  the  representatives  of  many  different 
kinds  of  business.  The  modem  factories  are  western  in  their 
processes,  machinery  and  methods. 

Competition  and  the  political  system  have  been  the  principal 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
gilds.  The  preamble  of  the  published  price  list  of  one  of  the 
gilds  gives  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  competition. 

"We  have  gathered  the  workers  together  and  found  that 
prices  are  not  uniform.  No  shops  have  standard  prices,  and 
without  fixed  prices  it  is  hard  for  the  workers  to  make  a  living. 
Different  shops  have  reduced  their  prices  from  time  to  time  when 
business  has  been  poor,  until  the  men  who  have  been  carrying  on 
the  business  have  lost  money  every  day.  They  have  been  hungry 
and  have  lacked  clothes.  Seeing  so  many  people  suffering  in  this 
business,  the  gild  believes  that,  in  doing  business,  justice  nnist 
prevail,  so  that  the  sellers  shall  not  lose  money  and  the  buyers 
shall  not  be  cheated.  Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain 
our  business  forever,  we  have  had  a  meeting  at  the  Temple  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  uniform  price  list.  If,  in  the  future, 
anybody  changes  these  prices  and  is  found  out,  he  is  to  be  fined. 
Let  him  remember  this  and  not  disregard  it  and  then  repent  when 
he  is  found  out." 

Centuries  of  experience  have  proved  to  the  Chinese  that  com- 
petition is  not  fitted  to  their  system  of  life.  In  a  country  where 
a  man  can  enter  a  trade  only  after  he  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years,  labor  has  practically  no  mobility ;  and,  where 
so  many  people  live  so  close  to  starvation,  it  is  a  tragedy  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  job.  Competition,  with  its  fight  for  trade,  means 
lower  prices,  lower  wages  and  failure  for  those  who  have  not 
the  resources  or  ability  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  That  in 
turn  means  loss  for  practically  all  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade,  and  suffering  for  many.  The  Chinese  feel  that 
the  cost  of  competition  is  too  high.  They  combine  rather  than 
compete.  They  have  developed  the  gild  organization  so  that  thcjr 
may  be  protected  from  each  other,  and  that  business  conditions 
may  be  stabilized,  be  the  same  for  all  and  be  maintained  in  spite 
of  outside  influences. 

The  political  situation  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
together  all  the  men  in  one  line  of  business.  The  Emperor  and 
his  officials  have  considered  it  their  privilege  to  absorb  as  much 
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as  possible  of  the  usufruct  of  the  country.  They  have  done  this 
by  means  of  taxes  and  heavy  charges  for  the  services  of  the 
officials.  Single  individuals  have  not  been  able  to  stand  against 
the  demands  of  the  officials;  but,  when  all  the  men  engaged  in 
one  line  of  business  have  been  united,  the  officials  have  found  it 
unwise,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  new  or  additional  demands, 
if  the  business  men  are  unwilling  to  accede  to  those  demands.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  the  merchants  have  had  the  power  to  force 
the  officials  to  listen  to  their  protest  has  been  that  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  the  official  is  to  keep  peace  in  his  district.  If  he 
tries  to  enforce  demands  that  are  new  or  unusual  and  the  mer- 
chants refuse  to  accept  them,  trouble  is  bound  to  ensue,  and  it 
will  come  to  the  ears  of  the  official  higher  up,  who  will  want  to 
know  why  the  peace  of  the  district  is  disturbed.  Rather  than 
allow  any  sizable  disturbance,  the  official  will  withdraw  or  at 
least  compromise  his  demands. 

The  giving  of  justice  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
officials  have  been  such  that  the  merchants  have  found  that  it  is 
to  their  advantap^e  to  dispense  justice  for  themselves  and  to  make 
and  enforce  their  own  law.  In  the  past  there  has  been  but  little 
naticmal  business  law  and  the  business  men  have  been  governed 
almost  entirely  by  local  custom.  The  officials  were  never  natives 
of  the  province  in  which  they  held  office,  and  were  not  acquainted 
with  tne  local  customs.  Furthermore,  they  have  usually  been 
more  interested  in  the  amount  of  the  contributions  they  could  get 
from  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit,  than  in  giving  justice.  Conse- 
quently, the  merchants  have  found  it  wise  to  settle  their  own 
troubles,  and  to  stay  away  from  the  officials.  This  they  have 
done  by  having  the  gilds  adopt  necessary  rules  or  laws,  and  also 
act  as  me  agency  to  decide  quarrels  and  disputes  according  to  the 
prevailing  customs  and  laws. 

The  gild  organization  has  been  such  that  every  one  connected 
with  the  trade  or  business  has  belonged  to  the  gild,  and  all 
mqnbcrs  have  had  their  vote  in  electing  officers  and  their  voice  in 
the  passing  of  any  new  rules.  The  control  of  business  has  been 
democratic,  even  though  the  country  has  been  ruled  by  autocratic 
offioals. 

Although  the  officials  have  found  the  gilds  arrayed  against 
them  whenever  they  attempted  to  encroach  on  business,  they 
have,  at  other  times,  fotmd  the  g^lds  a  great  help  to  them.  When- 
ever new  rules  or  new  taxes  have  been  under  consideration,  it 
has  been  possible,  by  conference  with  the  head  men  of  the  gild, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  rules  or  taxes  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  merchants.  Then,  too,  the  gild  has  often  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  rules  and  even  for  collecting  the 
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Wiib  the  membership  of  the  gild  including  those  connected 
with  only  a  single  trade,  a  large  number  of  gilds  are  organized 
in  any  one  city.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  strength,  complete* 
ness  of  organization  and  control  over  members.  The  usual  rule 
is  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  capital  involved  the  more  com- 
plete will  be  the  organization  of  the  gild,  and  the  more  skilled 
the  workers  the  more  insistent  will  they  be  that  they  have  a 
strong  organization.  It  is  only  the  unskilled  trades,  ricksha 
coolies,  etc.,  that  are  without  a  definite  organization.  Even 
among  them  the  Chinese  genius  for  organization  is  so  strong  that 
they  are  able  to  get  together  quickly  in  time  of  need.  In  Hang- 
chow,  Chekiang,  the  ricksha  coolies  were  able  to  organize  within 
twenty-four  hours  a  strike  that  paralyzed  the  traffic  of  the  city. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GILDS 

Just  when  in  China's  history  the  gilds  first  began  to  devdc^, 
no  one  knows.  The  Chinese  records  go  back  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years;  but  they  tell  only  of  Emperors,  wars  and  sub- 
jects of  literary  merit.  Business  and  anything  connected  with  it 
have  not  been  considered  of  literary  merit,  and  so  have  not  been 
more  than  very  casually  mentioned  in  the  records.  Any  monu- 
ments or  tablets  that  told  of  the  gilds  and  their  organizations 
have  failed  to  survive  the  many  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
country.  Even  the  gilds  themselves  cannot  trace  their  history 
back  to  the  beginning,  for  they  have  not  any  written  constitu- 
tions, and  they  have  not  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  keep  records 
of  their  routine  meetings  or  even  of  any  radical  change  in  their 
organization.  They  have  been  careful  to  preserve  copies  of  the 
rules  that  have  been  in  force,  but  the  copies  of  any  old  rules  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  Korean  gilds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  written  constitu- 
tions and  have  kept  a  record  of  all  alterations  and  amendments. 
Many  of  these  constitutions  are  over  one  thousand  years  old. 
Reference  is  made  in  them  to  the  Chinese  gilds,  as  their  form  or 
organization  was  used  as  a  model  for  the  Korean  gilds.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  definitely  known  that  the  Chinese  have  used  the 
gild  organization  for  well  over  one  thousand  years.  They  have 
probably  had  it  for  two  thousand  years  or  even  longer. 

The  oldest  gild  in  Peking  is  the  Gild  of  the  Blind.  They 
claim  that  their  organization  is  over  two  thousand  years  old  and 
that  they  have  records  running  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  (206  B.  C).  They  have  been  unwilling  to  let  any  out- 
sider examine  these  records,  so  their  claim  cannot  be  verified. 
The  other  Peking  gilds  give  the  date  of  their  organization  as 
some  time  after  1644,  ^^  d^te  when  the  Manchus  deposed  the 
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Ming  Emperor  and  placed  their  ruler  on  the  throne  of  China. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Manchus,  the  business  life  of  the  capital 
was  naturally  completely  disorganized.  There  was  fighting  mci- 
dent  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  the  stores  were  thoroughly 
looted,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
gilds  disappeared  and  did  not  return  until  conditions  had  quieted 
down  and  business  had  begun  to  return  to  normal.  The  Chinese 
give  the  year  of  the  reorganization  of  any  gild  as  the  date  of  its 
founding,  so  there  are  practically  none  that  claim  to  have  been 
founded  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Manchus.  Even  since  1644 
there  have  been  political  disturbances  or  hard  times  that  have 
caused  the  temporary  break-up  of  some  of  the  gilds.  As  a  result 
there  are  many  that  seem  to  have  had  but  a  short  history,  and 
some  even  claim  to  have  been  founded  since  the  Revolution  of 
191 1 ;  most  of  these  are  gilds  whose  work  was  connected  with 
customs  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  Manchus.  These  cus- 
toms were  largely  discarded  after  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  workers  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  styles  rapidly  enough  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  Their  gilds  had 
to  be  discontinued,  as  the  members  could  not  afford  to  pay  their 
running  expenses.  The  gilds  have  since  reorganized,  as  their 
members  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  styles,  have  grad- 
ually built  up  profitable  businesses,  and  have  found  how  much 
the  gild  organization  and  rules  mean  to  them.  With  the  gild  dis- 
organized, competition  returns  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  men 
are  anxious  to  reorganize  the  gild,  to  reestablish  its  rules  and  to 
make  conditions  once  more  uniform. 

Chief  among  the  gilds  disorganized  by  the  coming  of  the 
Republic  are  those  of  the  barbers,  the  hat-makers,  the  old  style 
tailors,  and  the  undertakers.  The  installation  of  a  water  system 
in  Peking  in  1908  broke  up  the  water-carriers  gild  and  it  is  just 
now  reorganizing. 

GILD  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  a  gild  is  ordinarily  limited  to  those  who  bdong 
to  one  trade  or  line  of  work.  Seldom  do  the  workers  in  two  or 
more  lines  unite  in  one  gild,  and  then  ordinarily  only  when  the 
tyi)es  of  work  are  similar.  The  Peking  Bone  and  Horn  Gild  is 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  organization;  it  includes  the  makers 
of  tooth-brushes,  hair-pins,  combs,  shoe-horns,  spectacle-frames 
and  tongue-scrapers.  We  have  found  only  one  gild  in  which 
two  apparently  unrelated  trades  are  united,  namely,  the  makers 
of  incense  and  of  toilet  articles. 

The  territory  in  which  the  gild  operates  usually  includes  a 
city  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it,  though  some  of 
the  gilds  divide  the  city  for  administrative  purposes  into  dis- 
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tricts,  and  set  up  a  complete  gild  organization  in  each  district 
The  district  gilds  are  all  related,  however,  and  belong  to  one 
organization  that  covers  the  entire  city.  The  cooks  and  the 
tailors  each  have  separate  organizations  in  the  North  and  South 
Cities,  while  the  blind  musicians  and  entertainers  divide  the  city 
into  five  districts,  north,  south,  east,  west  and  center,  and 
have  a  gild  in  each.  The  members  of  the  district  gilds  come 
together  for  one  or  more  meetings  each  year. 

In  a  few  cases,  gilds  are  organized  along  provincial  lines,  but 
no  gilds  have  been  found  that  have  a  national  organization.  It 
was  reported  that  the  gold  foil  beaters  were  organized  on  national 
lines  and  that  they  had  a  national  headquarters  near  Peking,  but 
investigation  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  organization  or 
its  headquarters. 

All  those  who  belong  to  a  given  trade  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  gild.  Store-keepers,  store  managers  and  laborers 
all  belong  to  the  same  organization.  The  usual  requirements  for 
membership  are  that  a  man  shall  have  a  good  character,  shall 
have  served  the  apprenticeship  demanded  by  the  gild  rules  and 
shall  be  doing  business  in  the  territory  of  the  gild.  Once  in  a 
while  a  gild  limits  its  membership  to  those  who  are  natives  of  a 
certain  province,  district  or  even  city.  The  fur  dealers  in  Peking 
are  all  natives  of  Chihli,  Shansi  or  Shantung.  The  water- 
carriers  all  come  from  Shantung.  The  limitation  of  membership 
to  the  natives  of  a  single  town  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  gilds 
of  Central  and  South  China,  for  there  the  men  seem  to  be  mudi 
more  closely  related  to  their  home  town  than  they  do  in  North 
China.  No  gild  was  found  in  Peking  that  limited  its  membership 
to  the  natives  of  a  single  district  or  city. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  Central  and  South  China  gilds 
limit  those  who  can  be  trained  as  apprentices,  and  who  will  be 
the  future  members  of  the  gilds,  to  the  sons  or  other  close  rela- 
tives of  the  members.  These  g^lds  are  usually  those  that  demand 
some  particular  skill,  have  special  trade  secrets,  or  whose  work 
is  especially  remunerative.  Investigation  failed  to  discover  in 
Peking  any  gilds  with  these  limitations. 

Very  little  is  said  in  the  gild  rules  about  the  gild  membership 
being  compulsory.  The  omission  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  gild  membership  is  so  thoroughly  accepted  that  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  state'  that  the  gild  requires  all  those  con- 
nect^ with  the  trade  to  belong.  To  the  Chinese  it  is  unthinlrable 
for  a  man  to  refuse  to  join  the  gild.  Of  course  he  will  have  to 
obey  the  gild  rules,  and  he  will  he  required  to  make  certain  con- 
tributions to  the  gild ;  but  in  their  minds  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  gild  far  outweigh  any  inconvenience  or  expense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  that  every 
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a  is  anxious  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  some  group,  that  he  has 
le  backing  and  support,  and  that  there  is  some  source  to 
ich  he  can  look  for  help  in  time  of  trouble.  In  case  of  aggres- 
1  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  unjust  lawsuits,  disputes  with 
tomers,  the  man  who  belongs  to  the  gild  has  behind  him  the 
ire  strength  of  its  membership,  while  the  merchant  who  does 

belong  Ims  to  depend  on  his  own  strength  and,  as  he  is  seldom 
>ng  enough  to  resist  outside  aggression,  he  is  ordinarily  unable 
n^e  a  success  of  his  business.  Furthermore,  if  a  merchant 
iild  do  business  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work» 
must  belong  to  the  gild ;  for  those  organizations  do  not  often 
»w  their  members  to  have  any  business  relations  with  those 
J  have  not  joined. 

The  gilds  do  not  want  outsiders  to  do  business  in  their  terri- 
yr,  and  they  apply  pressure  to  force  them  to  join.  The  first 
>  is  to  insist  that  the  gild  members  have  no  business  relations 
h  the  outsider.  Then  a  committee  of  the  gild  waits  on  him 
1  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  join.  If  he  will  not  listen  to 
m,  his  tools  or  goods  are  probably  "borrowed."  If  he  still 
uses  to  join,  he  himself  will  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  Gild  Hall 
[  held  prisoner  until  he  sees  the  advantages  of  gild  member- 
>.    For  protection  against  such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  gild» 

outsider  can  appeal  to  the  police  in  vain.  They  will  give  him 
help;  in  fact,  they  will  encourage  him  to  join.  In  its  field,  the 
^cr  of  the  gilds  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  police.  We  know 
only  one  gild  in  Peking  that  definitely  states  in  its  rules  that 
loes  not  require  those  who  come  to  the  city  to  do  business  to 
1  the  gild.  This  is  the  Jade  Gild.  It  says  that  outside  mer- 
nts  are  allowed  to  do  business  in  the  city,  but  that  the  gild  will 

help  them  to  collect  any  debts  due  them,  even  if  the  money 
)wed  them  by  gild  members. 

A  man  usually  joins  the  gild  when  he  finishes  his  term  of 
>renticeship.  He  then  has  completed  his  training,  is  ready  to 
rk  for  wages,  and  is  entitled  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of 

trade.  In  many  of  the  gilds,  the  graduating  apprentices  are 
eived  as  members  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  quite  a  cere- 
ny  is  made  of  their  reception.     In  others,  they  simply  sign 

membership  book  of  the  gild,  and  pay  any  required  initiation 

whenever  they  have  completed  their  term  of  apprenticeship, 
e  gilds  ordinarily  accept  as  members  trained  workers  who 
tie  to  the  city  looking  for  employment,  provided  they  have 
n  members  of  the  gild  in  the  district  from  which  they  came, 
tally  the  presentation  of  their  membership  card  is  sufficient; 

in  some  instances  before  they  are  accepted  they  have  to  find 
aember  of  the  gild  who  will  act  as  their  guarantor. 
When  a  man  opens  a  store  he  is  required  to  register  with  the 
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gild  as  a  store-keeper.  This  will  simply  change  his  type  of 
membership,  as  he  will  have  already  served  his  trade  apprentice- 
ship and  joined  the  ^Id.  Only  a  very  few  gilds  allow  a  man  to 
open  a  store  and  jom  the  gild  if  he  is  a  '^ai  Hang,"  or  one 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship.  Most  of  those  are  the 
gilds  that  deal  in  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  so  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  require  their  members  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship. The  gilds  usually  charge  a  special  fee  when  a  new  store 
is  opened.  This  sometimes  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars  or 
over,  but  is  more  often  a  few  tens  of  dollars.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  the  resources  of  the  employers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  employees,  and  make  the  annual  contribution  of  the  store- 
keeper larger  than  that  of  the  worker.  Some  gilds  even  require 
the  store-keepers  to  pay  all  of  their  running  expenses. 

At  present  the  employers  and  employees  are  able  to  liv^  in 
harmony  in  the  same  organization,  as  the  great  majority  of 
questions  that  come  before  the  gild  have  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  few,  if  any,  arise  where  the  interests 
of  the  workers  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  employers.  Wages 
are  the  principal  thing  in  which  the  workers  are  interested,  and 
they  are  usually  adjusted  by  the  employers  without  any  special 
demand  from  the  employees.  The  relationship  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  is  so  close  that  the  employers  are  able  to 
recognize  when  their  employees  need  a  higher  wage  to  meet 
higher  prices,  and  they  are  usually  willing  to  grant  it  of  their 
own  accord.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  raise  wages  unless  the  price  of  living  has  gone 
up.  They  have  a  regular  standard  of  living  and  do  not  often 
attempt  to  improve  that  standard,  but  they  do  fight  against  any 
attempt  to  reduce  it.  In  case  the  employers  do  not  raise  wages 
when  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  workers 
come  together,  organize,  and  as  a  group  present  their  demands 
to  their  employers.  If  their  demands  are  not  met,  the  men  ordi- 
narily attempt  to  enforce  them  by  striking.  After  the  point  at 
issue  has  been  settled',  the  organization  of  the  men  is  discon- 
tinued, and  both  employers  and  employees  work  together  in  the 
gild. 

Just  how  long  the  gild  will  be  able  to  include  both  employers 
and  employees  in  its  membership,  no  one  can  tell,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  China  will  develop  trade  unions  and 
employers*  associations;  for,  as  industry  develops,  the  interests 
of  the  two  groups  will  diverge  and  the  present  close  relationship 
between  master  and  man  will  gradually  disappear.  Even  now  there 
is  some  evidence  of  such  a  division  in  the  gild  organization.  The 
employers  and  employees  of  the  Incense  and  Toilet  Articles  Gild 
belong  to  the  same  organization,  but  hold  separate  meetings  at 
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different  times  and  in  different  places.  The  emplojyrees  of  the 
shoe-makers  have  an  organization  that  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  employers.  This  separation  will  increase  throughout 
the  whole  country,  but  will  probably  come  more  rapidly  in  South 
and  Central  China  than  in  the  north,  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  those  districts  has  already  progressed  farther  than  that 
of  North  China,  and  the  character  of  their  resources  and  popula- 
tion is  such  that  their  development  will  be  even  more  rapid  in 
the  future. 

The  size  of  the  Peking  gilds  varies  tremendously,  of  course. 
For  some  kinds  of  work  the  demand  is  very  small,  and  the  gild 
will  perhaps  have  not  more  than  loo  members.  There  is  a  l^ge 
demand  for  other  kinds  of  work,  and  the  number  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  gild  may  be  10,000  or  even  20,000.  The  Gild  of 
the  Gold  Foil  Beaters  has  only  115  members,  15  store-keepers  and 
100  workers,  while  2,500  store-keepers  and  13,300  workers  belong 
to  tfie  Tailors  Gild.  As  5,500  apprentices  are  working  in  the 
tailor  shops,  the  total  number  of  those  connected  with  the  gild 
is  21,300.  The  carpenters  say  that,  including  contractors,  work- 
ers,  apprentices,  wood  dealers,  etc.,  there  are  over  10,000  connected 
witii  their  gild. 

With  regard  to  health  questions  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  water-carriers  (those  who  furnish  the  water  supply  to  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  city)  number  2,500,  while  some  5,000  men 
are  engaged  in  removing  the  sewage  of  the  dty,  and  preparing  it 
for  use  as  fertilizer. 

For  further  figures  on  gild  membership  see  Appendix. 

MEETINGS 

All  of  the  gilds  hold  one  or  two  regular  meetings  of  their 
members  every  year,  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  may  be 
required.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  set  dates,  usually  the 
birthday  of  the  hero  or  deity  worshiped  as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  ^Id,  or  on  one  of  the  Chinese  festival  days.  The  special 
meetings  are  called  whenever  needed.  Meeting  days  are  holidays 
and  festivals  for  the  gild  members,  for  the  masters  and  workers 
come  together  to  enjoy  a  feast  and  theatrical  play,  to  worship 
their  patron  saint,  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  to 
transact  any  business  that  may  require  their  attention.  Routine 
matters  are  cared  for  by  the  board  of  directors,  but  important 
questions  concerning  the  gild  always  come  before  the  members. 
Changes  in  gild  rules,  severe  discipline  of  members,  unusual 
demands  of  the  officials,  are  all  referred  to  the  members,  and  the 
gild  poliqr  is  determined  by  their  decision. 

The  (jild  of  the  Blind,  who  make  a  business  of  singing,  story 
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telling  and  entertaining,  holds  its  meetings  on  the  2nd  of  the  3rd 
month  and  the  8th  of  tiie  9th  month,  celebrating  the  Chinese  festi- 
vals of  the  3rd  of  the  3rd  moon  and  the  9th  of  the  9th  moon, 
as  the  meeting  lasts  until  5  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  these 
meetings.  As  the  gild  has  no  gild  hall,  it  borrows  the  Ching 
Chung  Miao,  a  temple  in  the  South  City,  outside  of  Hatamen, 
and  there,  all  day  long,  a  constant  stream  of  blind  men  was  coming 
and  going.  They  were  greeting  their  friends,  discussing  pcditics 
and  the  condition  of  business,  and  enjoying  the  tea  and  oikes  that 
had  been  provided ;  and  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  so  many  Uind 
people  together,  each  with  his  long  bamboo  cane,  tapping,  tapping, 
tapping,  as  they  moved  around  the  hall.  They  were  constantly 
calling  back  and  forth  across  the  hall  as  the  men  tried  to  locate 
their  friends ;  and,  when  a  group  wanted  to  move  from  one  part 
of  the  hall  to  another,  they  formed  a  line,  each  with  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  and  were  led  by  a  man 
who  still  had  a  little  vision  and  so  could  avoid  chairs  and  taUes. 
A  very  few  women  came  to  the  meeting ;  they  visited  among  them- 
selves or  listened  to  the  business  being  transacted,  but  did  not 
mingle  with  the  men. 

In  the  evening  the  executive  council  of  forty-eight  met  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  gild.  They  gathered  around  a  row  of 
tables  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise  shell.  The  twenty-four 
men  on  each  side  of  the  taUe  all  had  different  titles  and  duties 
as  follows : 

Manager  Witness 

President  Adviser 

Vice-President  Inspector 

Judge  Investigator 

Attorney  General  Reporter 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Chief  of  Police 

Grand  Jury  Police 

Jury  of  the  Court  Executioner 

Sheriff  Warrant  Carrier 

Counselor  Time-keeper 

Protector  Door-keeper 

Law  Proctor  Servant  of  the  Court. 

The  office  held  by  the  different  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee depended  either  upon  lot  or  the  choice  of  the  general 
manager,  for  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  sit  with  the  foreign 
guests  complained  that  he  had  been  appointed  executioner  and 
did  not  like  the  job. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  gild  was  the  first  business  of 
the  meeting.    On  the  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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hall  an  altar  had  been  arranged  for  the  God  of  Heaven,  the  God 
of  Earth,  and  the  God  of  Men,  from  whom  the  gild  gets  its 
name  of  the  "Three  Emperors'  Association."  On  the  wall  were 
hung  the  pictures  of  the  three  gods,  the  Emperor  of  Heaven 
being  in  the  middle  and  slightly  higher  than  the  other  two.  In 
front  of  them,  on  a  table,  was  spread  a  feast  of  chicken,  pork, 
fish,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit  and  rice.  On  the  edge  of  the  table 
burned  two  large  candles  and  the  incense  offered  to  the  gods. 
The  members  of  the  executive  committee  came  up  two  by  two, 
to  offer  to  the  gods  their  obeisance  and  thanks  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  past  year.  They  were  directed  in  their  worship  by  the 
secretary  of  the  gild,  the  one  officer  who  was  not  blind.  First, 
they  were  required  to  straighten  their  clothing,  then  they  bowed 
before  the  gods,  and  then  went  down  on  their  knees  and  bowed 
tfieir  head  to  the  floor  in  the  "K'e  t'ou,"  the  Chinese  sign  of 
submission  and  reverence.  The  bow  and  "K'e  t'ou"  were  re- 
peated three  times,  and  then  the  next  pair  were  brought  up.  All 
the  time  the  worship  was  going  on,  music  was  furnished  by  six 
of  the  best  musicians  of  {he  gild. 

After  all  forty-eight  of  the  officers  had  worshiped  before  the 
gods,  the  musicians  gave  a  two-hour  concert  with  their  best 
songs  and  music.  Any  who  had  written  new  songs  during  the 
past  year  were  called  upon  to  give  them  at  that  time.  Following 
the  concert,  the  business  meeting  was  held  from  12  to  2.  It  con- 
sisted of  reports  and  the  discussion  of  methods  for  strengthen- 
ing the  gild,  and  of  ways  and  means  for  making  the  business  of 
the  blind  entertainers  more  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  a  report  giving  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
gild,  a  resume  of  the  business  of  the  past  year,  and  the  names  of 
all  the  officers,  musicians,  committeemen  and  subscribers,  was 
burned  on  the  altar,  so  that  the  gods  might  have  a  complete  report 
of  the  work  and  development  of  the  gild. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the  committee  constituted  itself  a 
court,  tried  the  cases  of  those  who  were  accused  of  having  broken 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  gild,  and  heard  and  attempted  to 
settle  cases  where  there  had  been  a  quarrel  or  dispute  between 
any  of  the  members.  When  the  cases  were  brought  before  the 
court,  testimony  was  taken  and  a  verdict  rendered.  Each  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  carried  out  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  assigned. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  gilds  used  to  punish  their  younger 
members  when  convicted  of  violating  the  important  rules  of  the 
association,  by  sentencing  them  to  50,  70  or  100  strokes  of  the 
bamboo,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt.  As  the  gild  felt 
that  no  man  could  completely  break  a  rule,  the  entire  sentence 
was  never  carried  out.    If  a  man  were  sentenced  to  100  blows. 
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the  executioner  would  give  only  90.  The  older  members  were 
punished  by  a  fine.  Those  convicted  of  a  first  degree  offense 
were  fined  one  tael.  For  a  second  degree  offense,  3ie  fine  was 
seven  mace  (7/10  of  a  tael),  and  for  one  of  the  third  degree, 
three  mace  (3/10  of  a  tael). 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  police  denied 
the  gild  the  right  to  use  the  bamboo  and  insisted  that  other 
punishments  be  used.  As  a  result,  the  gild  has  found  it  hard  to 
enforce  its  rules,  and  but  few  trials  have  been  held  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  gild  officers,  however,  are  planning  to  sus- 
pend for  a  certain  number  of  days  those  who  break  the  rules  of 
the  gilds.  Suspension  will  mean  that  the  guilty  one  will  be 
prevented  from  carrying  on  his  business  during  those  days,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  members  can  once  more  be  made 
to  live  up  to  the  rules. 

Following  the  trials,  a  feast  was  served  to  the  committee  and 
visitors  who  were  still  present ;  and  then,  after  the  burning  of 
another  paper  before  the  gods,  the  meeting  broke  up  about 
5  A.  M. 

The  requirements  of  the  gilds  concerning  attendance  at  the 
annual  meetings  vary  greatly.  Some  require  that  all  members 
shall  attend,  others  require  that  all  store-keepers  either  attend  in 
person  or  send  a  representative,  but  among  most  of  the  gilds 
attendance  is  optional.  If  the  members  of  the  Confectioners 
and  Barbers  Gilds  do  not  attend  the  meeting,  they  will  be  sus- 
pended. If  a  painter  cannot  show  a  receipt  for  the  fee  paid  by 
those  attending  the  annual  meeting,  he  cannot  be  employed  by  a 
contractor.  The  Jade,  Fur  and  Boot  Gilds  all  require  the  store- 
keepers to  send  a  representative  if  they  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
ing in  person,  but  the  Boot  Gild  requires  that  the  representative 
pay  an  extra  fee  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee  for  the  meeting.* 

In  a  great  many  gilds,  where  attendance  is  not  compulsory, 
the  number  of  workers  who  attend  the  meetings  is  small.  If 
they  attend,  they  not  only  have  to  pay  from  20  to  50  cents  for 
the  meeting,  but  have  to  lose  a  day's  wages  as  well.  This  is  a 
considerable  sum  for  them,  particularly  as  they  have  but  little 
influence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  gild.  They 
have  the  right  to  speak  and  to  vote  for  officers  and  are  eligible 
for  election;  but  they  are  seldom  elected,  as  the  officers  of  the 
gild  serve  without  pay  and  so  must  be  men  with  some  leisure, 
and  in  the  meetings  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  a  store-keeper 
carries  much  more  weight  than  that  of  a  worker. 

*  See  Appendix,  report  of  Income  and  Expense  of  the  Boot  Gild. 
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GILD   HALLS 

The  gild  organizations  with  their  annual  meetings,  directors' 
meetings,  writers  and  records  require  some  sort  of  office  or 
headquarters.  The  poorer  gilds  have  theirs  in  the  store  of  one 
of  their  members,  or  in  rented  rooms,  while  the  more  well-to-do 
gilds  have  collected  subscriptions  from  their  members,  pur- 
chased land  and  built  a  gild  hall.  Some  of  these  are  beautiful 
buildings  with  large  courtyards,  attractive  gardens,  artificial  rock- 
eries and  fine  furnishings;  others  are  small,  plainly  built  and 
meager  in  their  furnishings.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
gild  hall  depends  entirely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  members 
and  their  willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  gild. 

Some  of  the  larger  gilds,  with  their  fine  gild  halls,  give  their 
members  all  the  privileges  of  a  club.  They  can  use  the  gild  hall 
in  entertaining  their  friends,  and  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  often  can  make  their  home  there,  as  many  of  the  gilds  have 
rooms  that  can  be  rented  by  the  members. 

Many  of  the  gilds  that  have  no  gild  hall  make  use  of  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  their  founder  and  for  their  annual  meetings. 
Oftentimes  they  furnish  one  of  the  side  rooms  of  the  temple  as 
a  special  shrine  for  their  patron  saint,  set  up  his  image  there, 
and  arrange  that  the  priest  or  servant  of  the  temple  offer  incense 
before  it  every  day.  Other  gilds,  having  no  gild  hall  and  not 
connected  with  any  temple,  hold  their  meetings  in  some  restau- 
rant or  tea  house.  It  is  much  easier  and  very  much  less  expen- 
sive for  them  to  have  the  customary  feast  served  in  the  restau- 
rant»  and  they  can  find  there  all  the  room  and  service  they  need. 
For  the  worship  of  their  patron  saint  they  can  erect  a  temporary 
altar,  using  his  picture  rather  than  his  image. 

WORSHIP 

All  gilds  have  some  deity  or  hero  that  they  worship  as  the 
special  patron  saint  of  their  trade,  and  he  is  usually  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  craft,  or  who  in  the 
past  has  shown  wonderful  skill  in  the  trade.  If  there  is  no  one 
who  is  particularly  connected  with  a  trade,  the  gild  adopts  some 
deity  or  hero  who  has  shown,  during  his  lifetime,  characteristics 
they  respect  and  want  their  fellow-workers  to  adopt. 

Lu  ran,  who  is  worshiped  as  the  founder  of  the  craft  of 
the  carpenters  and  all  wood-workers,  lived  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung  about  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C.  Tradition  has  it  that 
he  was  Uie  cleverest  man  of  his  generation;  that  he  cultivated 
the  principles  of  reason  and  religion,  knew  a  great  deal  about 
medicine  and  made  things  out  of  wood.     His  skill  in  wood- 
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working  was  such  that  he  never  wasted  any  wood,  and  he  was 
able  to  do  his  sawing  and  cutting  without  the  aid  of  the  lines 
ordinarily  used  by  the  carpenters.  Because  of  this,  he  is  wor- 
shiped by  all  the  carpenters.  He  is  known  as  the  founder  of  all 
engineering  work,  for  he  made  a  sky  ladder  for  use  when  attack- 
ing his  enemies  in  the  air.  This  ladder  raised  and  lowered  itself, 
and  when  fully  raised  reached  the  sky.  The  Chinese  say  that 
perhaps  the  modem  airship  is  the  result  of  the  sky  ladder  of 
Lu  Pan.  He  invented  a  wooden  bird,  which  flew  to  the  sky  and 
did  not  come  back  for  three  days.  This  was  followed  as  a  pat- 
tern by  the  men  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  who  invented  the  paper 
kite,  and  so  Lu  Pan  is  looked  on  as  the  originator  of  all  play- 
things. 

Tai  Shan  was  an  apprentice  of  Lu  Pan,  but  he  was  so  stupid 
that  he  was  disliked  by  his  master.  Finally  he  felt  so  disgraced 
by  his  inability  to  learn  wood- working  that  he  left  Lu  Pan  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains.  As  he  sat  there  disconsolate,  he 
noticed  that  all  around  him  were  groves  of  bamboo;  and  think- 
ing that  bamboo  was  very  much  like  wood,  he  split  it  and  made 
baskets,  tables  and  chairs  with  it.  As  a  result,  he  is  the  hero  of 
the  bamboo  workers,  who  blame  Lu  Pan  because  he  was  not 
able  to  discover  the  abilities  of  his  apparently  dull  apprentice. 

Chu  Ko  Liang,  who  is  worshiped  by  the  makers  of  musical 
instruments,  the  makers  of  machines,  the  bow  makers  and  the 
soldiers,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Chinese  heroes.  He 
lived  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  during  the  reign  of  Liu  Pei, 
181-234  A.  D.  His  principal  inventions  were  used  in  extend- 
ing the  territory  controlled  by  Liu  Pei.  He  invented  a  wooden 
cow  and  a  wooden  horse,  both  of  which  operated  mechanically, 
and  were  used  to  carry  the  munitions  for  the  army.  The  wooden 
cow  was  able  to  go  31  li  (10  miles)  every  time  it  was  wound  up. 
He  also  invented  a  cross-bow,  with  which  it  was  possible  to  shoot 
several  arrows  at  once. 

Sun  Pin  is  worshiped  by  the  shoemakers  as  the  founder  of 
their  craft.  He  and  Pang  Ch'uan  were  full  disciples  of  the 
military  genius,  Kui  Ku  Tzu.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
take  up  their  studies  they  heard  that  Kui  would  not  teach  them 
both  the  same  thing,  and  so  they  agreed  that  they  would  teach 
each  other  what  they  had  been  taught  by  their  master.  Sun  Pin 
lived  up  to  his  part  of  the  bargain,  but  Pang  Ch'uan  failed  to 
do  so. 

The  stories  of  their  life  as  students  show  that  Sun  Pin  was 
always  ahead  of  Pang  Ch'uan  and  that  Pang  Ch'uan  was  very 
jealous  of  him.  Their  teacher  one  day  tested  their  ability  by 
requiring  them  to  see  which  would  be  able  to  entice  him  out  of 
the  room.    Pang  tried  to  get  him  to  come  out  by  sa3ring  that  a 
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friend  was  coming,  and  that  he  should  come  out  to  greet  him, 
and  again  by  saying  that  there  were  two  dragons  in  the  sky ;  in 
both  of  these  attempts  he  failed.  Sun  Pin  succeeded  in  getting 
his  master  to  come  out  of  the  room,  by  saying  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  deceive  their  wise  teacher,  and  that  he  should  come 
out  and  take  their  place,  and  attempt  to  get  them  to  come  out  of 
the  room.  Kui,  one  day,  sent  his  two  students  to  the  hills  and 
ordered  them  to  find  a  smokeless  fuel.  Pang  Ch'uan  gathered 
dry  sticks  and  straws,  but  they  smoked  when  they  were  burned. 
Sun  Pin  made  charcoal  out  of  the  sticks  that  he  gathered,  and 
so  was  able  to  make  a  fire  without  smoke. 

The  jealousy  of  the  two  students  increased  when  they  were 
appointed  military  officers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ch'i  and  Wei. 
Pang  Ch'uan  succeeded  in  capturing  Sun  Pin,  and  had  both  his 
feet  cut  off.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  the  soldiers  of  Ch'i  in- 
vaded Wei  and  rescued  Sun  Pin.  Sun  refused  to  allow  them  to 
kill  Pang,  but  arranged  that  he  should  die  by  his  own  hands.  He 
posted  on  a  tree  a  big  sign  saying,  "Under  this  tree  Pang  Ch'uan 
must  die."  As  Pang  walked  by,  he  noticed  the  sign,  and  stop- 
ping to  read  it  was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  Fearing 
that  the  arrows  were  meant  for  him  and  that  he  would  be  killed, 
he  fell  on  his  own  sword. 

Sun  Pin,  in  order  that  he  might  hide  the  loss  of  his  feet,  in- 
vented a  covering  for  his  legs,  and  thus  made  the  first  shoes. 

Hai  Ling  Shih  was  the  inventor  of  silk  weaving;  but  the 
merchants  felt  that  it  was  not  suitable  to  have  a  woman  as  the 
patron  saint  of  their  craft,  and,  for  a  time,  worshiped  her 
husband.  Even  that  did  not  seem  exactly  right  to  them,  and 
they  finally  chose  to  worship  Kuan  Sheng  Ti,  a  man  noted  for 
his  faithfulness  and  his  loyalty. 

The  Rice  Merchants  have,  as  their  special  deities,  three 
brothers  who  are  venerated  because  in  olden  times  they  bought 
rice  when  it  was  cheap,  stored  it,  and  then  in  time  of  famine 
and  high  prices  sold  it  at  a  price  that  was  very  much  under  the 
market. 

The  Emperor  Huang  Ti  (2698  B.  C.)  is  the  hero  who  is 
worshiped  by  the  Tailors,  as  he  is'  supposed  to  have  invented 
wheeled  vehicles,  pottery,  and  have  taught  the  people  how  to 
use  leaves  and  skins  as  clothes. 

The  Barbers  worship  Lo  Tsu  as  the  founder  of  their  craft, 
for  he  is  supposed  to  have  saved  the  Emperor  of  China  from 
capture  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  by  his  quick  wit  in  arrang- 
ing the  Emperor's  hair  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Manchu.* 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  worship  of  the  founder  or  patron 
saint  of  the  gild,  and  it  is  always  one  of  the  important  parts  of 

>  See  Ai»pendix,  History  and  Organization  of  the  Barben  Gild. 
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all  gild  meetings.  The  worship  usually  consists  in  offering  a 
feast  and  burning  incense  before  the  image  or  picture  of  the 
god  of  the  gild,  and  having  all  the  members  bow  before  him. 
In  some  cases,  the  bow  may  be  perfunctory,  but  in  others  the 
men  are  so  anxious  to  get  near  the  altar  when  they  make  their 
bow  that  they  sometimes  come  to  blows.  The  common  worship 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  gild  is  a  large  factor  in  maintaining  the 
gild's  strength  and  solidarity,  particularly  when  the  craft  is 
carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  more  humble  walks 
of  life.  Those  who  worship  the  same  god  usually  find  it  easy  to 
work  together,  while  those  who  have  different  patron  saints  find 
that  a  stumbling  block  for  cooperation. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  business  of  the  gild  is  carried  on  by  a  President,  Vice- 
President  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  elected  by  a  vote 
of  the  members.  Theoretically,  any  member  is  eligible  to  hold 
office,  but  practically  the  men  who  are  the  heads  of  the  stores 
and  the  influential  men  in  the  gild  are  the  ones  elected.  The 
ordinary  workers  are  almost  never  chosen ;  they  lack  experience 
and  education.  Furthermore,  the  officers  serve  without  pay, 
and  this  in  itself  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  workers  to 
hold  office.  They  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
money  they  receive  for  their  labor  and  so  cannot  give  die  time 
required  of  the  gild  officers. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  ordinarily  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  gild,  though  in  scmie  cases, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  gilds,  the  directors  are  chosen  without 
the  formality  of  a  ballot,  after  the  names  of  possible  candidates 
have  been  discussed.  In  other  gilds  the  directors  are  appointed 
rather  than  elected.  The  board  of  the  Incense  and  Toilet  Article 
Makers  Gild  is  elected  without  ballot,  while  new  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tailors  Gild  are  appointed  by  the 
man  whose  place  they  take. 

Geographical  representation  on  the  board  of  directors  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  Fur  Gild.  Its  members  are  almost  all  natives  of 
Chihli,  Shansi  and  Shantung  provinces,  and  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
gild  that  natives  of  each  of  these  three  provinces  constitute  not 
less  than  one-quarter  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  board. 
The  forty-eight  members  of  the  board  are  divided  into  twelve 
committees,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the 
gild  for  one  month  each  year.  These  committees  must  include  a 
native  of  each  of  the  three  provinces,  so  that  every  man  may  be 
able  to  get  a  sympathetic  hearing  by  bringing  his  case  before  one 
of  his  fellow  provincials. 
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Only  one  gild  was  found  where  the  workers  are  definitely 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors.  In  the  Gild  of  the  In- 
cense and  Toilet  Article  Makers,  twelve  of  the  twenty-eight 
directors  must  be  workers,  the  others  being  either  store-keepers 
or  store  managers. 

The  boards  of  directors  of  the  different  gilds  are  not  all 
uniform  in  size.  In  Peking  the  number  on  the  board  varies  all 
the  way  from  the  two  of  the  Dyeing  Gild  to  the  fifty-one  of  the 
Tailors  and  sixty  of  the  Fertilizer  Gild. 

The  directors  are  ordinarily  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
The  Hat  and  Jade  Gilds  elect  their  directors  for  a  three-year 
term,  but  one-third  of  the  board  retires  every  year.  The  Incense 
and  Toilet  Article  Makers  Gild  elect  their  directors  for  four 
years,  while  the  Shoemakers,  Fur  Dealers  and  Tailors  elect 
theirs  for  life.  The  directors  of  the  Tailors  and  Fur  Gilds 
appoint  their  successors  when  they  retire. 

The  president  and  vice-president  are  chosen  bv  the  board  of 
directors.  In  most  cases  they  are  elected  by  ballot  and  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  one,  two  or  three  years;  but  in  some  gilds  the 
directors  hold  office  in  rotation,  sometimes  for  a  year,  sometimes 
for  a  month,  and  sometimes  for  a  day  each  month. 

The  Hat  and  Jade  Gilds  each  has  a  board  of  directors  of  nine 
men  elected  for  a  three-year  term,  one-third  of  the  board  re- 
tiring every  year.  During  the  third  year  of  their  term  the 
members  of  the  board  automatically  become  president,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  Bone  and  Horn  Gild  has  a 
board  of  eighteen  members  elected  for  an  indefinite  time;  each 
of  the  directors,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  gild  affairs  for 
one  month.  The  members  of  the  board  of  the  Fertilizer  Gild 
are  required  to  be  on  duty  at  the  gild  hall  one  day  each  month, 
and  when  on  duty  are  in  entire  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  gild. 

The  Paper-Hangers  are  unique,  in  that  they  choose  their 
officers  by  lot.  The  board  of  directors  gather  in  front  of  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  gild,  and  there,  after  worship- 
ing before  the  altar,  each  member  draws  a  small  bamboo  stick 
from  a  large  bamboo  cylinder.  The  man  who  draws  the  one 
with  the  word  "President"  on  it  is  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  so  with  the  other  officers. 

The  affairs  of  the  gild  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  direc- 
tors and  officers,  unless  something  comes  up  that  demands  a 
special  meeting  of  the  members.  Such  a  meeting  is  called  by 
the  president  of  the  gild. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  directors,  other  than  hear- 
ing reports  and  supervising  the  officers,  is  to  fix  prices  for  the 
gilds  dealing  in  goods  that  fluctuate  rapidly.  The  directors  of 
the  Bankers  Gild  meet  every  morning  to  settle  the  price  of 
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Exchange,  while  the  boards  of  the  Cotton  and  Silk  Gilds  meet 
every  wedk  to  determine  the  ruling  prices.  Where  prices  do  not 
fluctuate  so  rapidly,  the  members  of  the  gild,  rather  than  the 
board  of  directors,  determine  what  the  g^ld  members  shall  charge 
for  their  goods.  These  prices  are  always  the  minimum.  The 
store-keepers  may  raise  prices  if  a  sudden  change  of  conditions 
makes  it  advisable,  but  they  cannot  reduce  them  below  the  mini- 
mum, for  the  gilds  severely  punish  any  one  who  sells  goods  for 
less  then  the  established  price.  It  is  the  competition  of  price 
cutting  that  the  gilds  particularly  aim  to  avoid.  Many  of  these 
price  lists  are  published  and  posted  in  the  shops.  With  their 
preambles  and  statement  of  the  gild  rules  that  particularly  con- 
cern buying  and  selling,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  punishment 
of  those  who  cut  prices,  they  furnish  the  best  printed  informa- 
tion on  the  gilds,  and  give  at  the  same  time  something  of  an 
insight  into  the  Chinese  conception  of  economics  and  business.^ 
The  only  gilds  that  fail  to  fix  prices  are  those  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  fix  a  standard  value.  The  Jade  Gild  has  no  price 
list,  as  the  quality  of  the  jade  and  the  amount  of  work  required 
to  cut  it  vary  so  greatly. 

Minor  infractions  of  the  rules  are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by 
the  directors,  but  any  case  of  serious  and  continued  disregard  of 
the  rules  is  brought  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  gild  mem- 
bers to  determine  what  punishment  shall  be  given  to  the  of- 
fender. 

The  officers  of  the  gild  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the  rules 
and  regulations,  and  are  required  to  look  after  the  property  of 
the  gild,  receive  and  disburse  all  money,  and  represent  the  gild 
whenever  it  has  any  dealings  with  the  officials  or  any  outside 
organization.  In  some  gilds  the  officers  attempt  to  mediate  in 
case  any  members  of  the  gild  are  involved  in  a  quarrel  or  busi- 
ness dispute,  while  in  others  such  cases  are  heard  by  a  board 
specially  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

The  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  g^ld  is  carried  on  by 
writers,  accountants,  clerks  and  servants,  who  are  employed  by 
the  directors  and  paid  from  the  gild  funds. 

In  the  days  of  the  Manchu  Empire,  the  employed  secretary 
of  the  gild  was  one  of  its  most  important  officers.  He  was 
usually  a  man  with  a  literary  degree,  and  so  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  gild  whenever  any  business  had  to  be  transacted  with 
the  officials.  With  the  coming  of  the  Republic,  the  greater 
democracy  in  government  and  the  change  in  the  educatioiml  sys- 
tem, the  office  of  secretary  has  lost  much  of  its  dignity,  and  most 
of  the  gilds  no  longer  employ  such  a  man.  The  relations  with 
the  officials  are  now  cared  for  by  the  president  of  the  gild  and 

*  For  farther  detatli^  see  Appendix. 
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the  drafting  and  writing  of  letters  are  left  to  the  more  humble 
clerks. 

INCOME 

The  gilds  derive  their  income  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Initiation  fees,  annual,  monthly  or  even  daily  dues,  taxes  on 
sales,  assessments,  fines,  interest  on  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
gild,  rent  for  the  use  of  gild  property  and  contributions  are  all 
used  by  some  of  the  Peking  gilds,  though  never  all  of  them  by 
any  one  gild.  The  actual  amount  collected  by  the  gilds  depends 
entirely  upon  their  needs  and  activities.  Some  maintain  expen- 
sive gild  halls  and  a  large  staff  of  employees,  while  others  have 
no  gild  hall  and  employ  only  a  writer  or  two. 

The  Drug  Gild  charges  a  store-keeper  an  initiation  fee  of 
from  lo  to  20  taels  ($i3-$27).  The  Paper-Hangers  Gild  charges 
its  store-keepers  from  $3  to  $10,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  store,  while  its  workers  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  only  $1.  The  Gold  Foil  Beaters  collect  an  annual  fee  of 
from  $10  to  $20  from  each  of  the  15  stores.  Its  workers  pay 
from  $3  to  $4  each.  The  annual  dues  of  the  members  of  the 
Confectioners  Gild  are  30  cents.  The  Pawnbrokers  Gild  charges 
its  store-keepers  $2  a  month,  but  collects  no  dues  from  the  work- 
ers. The  Barbers  Gild  charges  its  shop-keepers  12  coppers  a 
month,  and  the  workers  6.  The  Paper-Hangers,  when  they  are 
working,  pay  one  cent  a  day  to  the  gild.  The  Drug  Gild  gets  its 
regular  income  from  a  5  percent  tax  that  is  levied  on  the  goods 
bought  by  wholesalers  at  the  big  market  held  in  January  of  each 
year.  The  Shoemakers  Gild  collects  a  tax  of  2  percent  on  the 
sales  of  its  members.  The  expenses  of  the  Coal  Gild  are  met  by 
flic  dealers,  who  pay  10  cents  to  the  gild  for  every  car  of  coal 
that  they  sell. 

The  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  Sheep  Butchers 
Gild  are  increased  by  an  allowance  from  the  Government.  The 
tax  levied  on  every  sheep  killed  is  collected  from  the  slaughter 
houses  by  the  gild,  and  by  it  paid  to  the  Government.  For  this 
service  the  gild  receives  2  percent  of  the  amount  collected. 

Assessments  are  levied  by  some  of  the  gilds,  but  ordinarily 
for  special  objects.  The  dues  for  the  gild  membership  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  often  collected  in  this  way.  The 
amount  of  the  assessment  to  be  paid  by  each  store  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  required,  the  capital  of  the  store,  and  the 
amount  of  business  that  it  does.  The  gild  officers  aim  to  equal- 
ize the  burden  as  much  as  possible. 

Any  fines  collected  from  those  who  break  the  gild  rules  are 
used  for  the  general  expenses,  but  apparently  amount  to  only 
a  small  sum.    First  offenses  are  usually  punished  by  requiring 
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the  offender  to  bum  a  certain  number  of  bundles  of  incense  on 
the  altar  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  gild,  and  we  were  unaUe  to 
learn  of  any  cases  where  gild  members  had  paid  a  fine. 

The  fines,  provided  the  rules  are  broken,  range  aii  the  way 
from  $100,  collected  from  the  Gold  Foil  Beaters,  who  do  not  pay 
the  wages  fixed  by  the  gild,  to  8  cents,  collected  from  the  con- 
tracting painter  who  allows  his  workers  to  sell  their  rest  periods 
when  there  is  a  tea  house  near  their  work.  The  painters  have 
three  rest  periods  a  day,  and  the  gild  rules  require  that  they  go  to 
a  tea  house  if  there  is  one  near  by.  If  there  is  no  tea  house  near, 
the  men  work  during  their  rest  periods  and  receive  extra  pay, 
but  the  contractor  who  allows  his  men  to  work  when  they  should 
go  to  the  tea  house  is  fined  8  cents  for  each  man. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  from  the  gild  officers  any 
details  concerning  the  amount  of  interest  received  or  rent  col- 
lected by  the  various  g^lds,  but  a  published  annual  report  of  the 
Shoemaicers  stated  that  the  gild  received  259.72  tads,  400 
cash,  as  rent,  and  51.52  taels  as  interest.  The  rent  is  ususilly 
received  from  members  of  the  g^ld  who  are  living  in  the  gild 
hall,  while  the  interest  is  paid  by  those  who  use  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  gild.  These  funds  are  sometimes  deposited  in  banks,  but 
more  often  with  some  store  or  restaurant.  The  Chinese  have 
not  developed,  until  recently,  an  extensive  banking  system,  and 
so  those  with  money  to  loan  have  dealt  direct  with  those  who 
want  to  borrow.  As  the  stores  have  been  reliable  and  in  need 
of  capital,  they  have  been  the  natural  depositories  of  the  excess 
funds  of  the  g^lds.  Just  how  much  these  funds  amotmt  to  we 
have  been  unable  to  learn,  but,  as  they  have  been  built  up  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  those  of  the  wealthier  gilds  undoubtedly 
amount  to  large  sums.  The  Craft  Gilds  have  saved  little,  if  any, 
as  most  of  their  members  are  workers  and  so  have  but  little  to 
contribute  to  the  g^ld. 

Special  contributions  are  collected  only  in  times  of  special 
need.  The  principal  objects  for  which  they  are  solicited  are  the 
building  and  repairing  of  the  gild  hall.  The  investment  in  the 
land  and  buildings  of  the  hall  runs  into  large  amounts;  and,  as 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  gild  is  insufficient  to  build  up  a 
surplus  that  will  cover  it,  and  the  expense  is  so  unusual,  it  is 
met  by  contributions  rather  than  by  assessments. 

A  large  number  of  the  gilds  obtain  their  entire  income  from 
the  fees  that  are  collected  at  the  time  of  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual meetings.  The  outlay  for  those  meetings,  with  their 
feasts,  theatricals  and  worship,^  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
the  expenses  of  many  of  the  g^lds  and  so  is  ordinarily  met  by 

*For  details  off  these  expenses  see  reports  off  Precious  Stone  Dealers  Gild  and 
Boot  Gild  in  Appendix. 
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those  who  attend  In  some  gilds  this  really  amounts  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues,  because  all  of  the  members  are  required 
to  attend.  In  others,  a  member  pays  the  fee  only  if  he  comes  to 
the  meeting  and  enjoys  the  feast  and  the  play.  The  store- 
keepers always  pay  more  than  the  workers,  ordinarily  twice  as 
much. 

In  the  Fur  Gild,  a  store-keeper  pays  $i  and  a  worker  50 
cents.  The  shop-keepers  of  the  Paper-Hangers  Gild  are  charged 
86  coppers  and  the  workers  56  coppers.  In  the  Fertilizer  Gild 
the  em^oyers  pay  $1,  while  the  workers  who  come  to  the  meeting 
pay  50  cents  apiece.  The  Tailors  Gild  collects  80  cents  from  the 
store-keepers,  40  cents  from  the  store  managers  and  20  cents 
from  the  workers.  It  is  a  special  rule  of  the  Tailors  Gild  that, 
if  the  amount  received  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting,  the  deficit  is  met  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  report  of  the  Boot  Gild^  shows  the  receipts  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  about  $190,  and  the  expenses  $170. 

WAGES 

The  gilds  not  only  fix  the  prices  that  the  merchants  shall 
charge  for  their  goods,  but  also  say  how  much  their  employees 
shall  be  paid.  Just  as  the  gild  maintains  prices  by  severely  pun- 
ishing any  one  found  cutting  them,  so  the^  maintain  the  wage 
scale  by  fining  any  employer  who  pays  his  men  less  than  the 
established  rate  and  the  employee  who  works  for  less  than  gild 
wages.  This  system  makes  it  hard  for  the  employees  to  increase 
the  amount  they  receive,  but  it  also  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
employers  to  decrease  wages  whenever  times  are  dull  or  there  is 
an  excess  supply  of  labor. 

The  ordinary  worker  in  Peking  receives  his  room  and  board 
and,  on  the  average,  from  $4.50  to  $6.50  a  month,  the  actual 
amounts  varving  from  $2.50  a  month  paid  by  the  Incense  and 
Co^netic  Gild  to  the  $36  paid  the  Gold  Foil  Beaters.  The 
store  managers  receive  from  $10  to  $15  a  month.' 

While  wages  are  ordinarily  fixed  on  the  monthly  basis,  some 
gilds  pay  by  the  day  and  others  by  the  piece.  The  painters  re- 
ceive 65  cents  a  day,  board  themselves  and  have  to  pay  5  cents 
to  the  contractor  who  furnishes  them  the  work.  The  paper- 
hangers  receive  board  and  57  cents  a  day  in  spring  and  fall,  and 
yj  cents  a  day  in  summer  and  winter.  The  shoe-makers  and 
dyers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  while  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
is  required  of  the  carp«t-makers  if  they  are  to  receive  the  gild 
wages  of  $4.50  a  month. 

*  See  Appendix,  report  of  this  gild. 

•  Sec  Appendix,  ichedttle  of  Gild  Wageii 
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Some  of  the  gilds  have  special  customs  concerning  the  wages 
of  the  men.  These  ordinarily  require  that  the  employers  furnish 
the  men  certain  things  in  addition  to  their  board,  or  that  they 
sell  them  supplies  at  reduced  rates.  The  water-carriers  are 
given  their  shoes  and  their  hair  cuts  by  their  employers;  while 
the  employees  of  the  Dyeing  Gild,  although  they  are  not  given 
their  board,  are  allowed  to  purchase  rice  from  their  employers 
for  $2.40  a  picul  (100  catties — 133  pounds),  even  though  the 
market  price  of  rice  may  be  $10  or  $12  a  hundred  catties. 

_  In  the  gilds  where  the  hours  of  work  are  definitely  fixed,  the 
men  are  paid  extra  for  overtime.  The  employees  of  the  Drug 
Gild  receive  10  cents  extra,  whenever  they  work  overtime ;  but  the 
customary  rule  of  the  gilds  is  that  those  who  do  night  work  as 
well  as  the  regular  day  work  receive  double  pay. 

Apprentices  do  not  ordinarily  receive  the  full  gild  wage  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  but  start  in  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1  a  month,  and  then  are  gradually  paid  more 
and  more  until  they  receive  the  regular  gild  wages. 

Some  gilds  provide  that  their  workers  shall  receive  double 
pay  for  the  twelfth  or  the  fifth,  eighth  and  twelfth  months.  The 
fifth  and  eighth  moons  are  the  festival  months  of  the  old  Chinese 
calendar,  while  double  pay  for  the  twelfth  month  g^ves  the  men 
extra  money  for  the  New  Year  season,  when  everybody  must 
pay  up  his  debts,  when  all  the  gilds  give  their  men  a  vacation, 
and  when  all  the  Chinese  families  celebrate. 

Profit-sharing  is  practiced  by  some  gilds,  but  it  is  ordinarily 
the  store  managers  rather  than  the  employees  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  any  distribution.  In  the  Shoemakers  and  Pawn- 
brokers Gilds,  the  managers  receive,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  5 
percent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  store.  In  the  Dyeing  Gild  they 
are  g^ven  from  7  percent  to  8  percent,  while  in  the  Fertilizer 
Gild  they  receive  20  percent  of  the  profits.  In  the  Incense  and 
Cosmetic  Gild  the  managers  and  men  divide  2  percent  or  3 
percent  of  the  net  profits,  provided  business  has  been  good; 
while  in  the  Hat  and  Undertakers  Gilds  the  men  alone  sh^e  in 
the  profits.  The  former  divides  among  the  employees  2  percent 
to  3  percent  of  the  profits,  while  the  latter  gives  them  5  percent 

China  has  been  affected  by  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  but  the  increase  has  been  very  much  slower  than  in  other 
countries.  Consequently,  wages  have  increased  only  slightly  in 
recent  years.  Even  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the 
increase  is  only  from  60  to  150  percent.^  The  employers  have 
apparently  granted  the  increases  quite  willingly  without  much 
pressure  from  the  employees.  With  the  small  shop  and  appren- 
tice systems  used  by  the  Chinese,  the  employers  are  in  very  dose 

*See  Appendix,  schedule  of  Gfld  Wages. 
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touch  with  their  employees,  and  so  are  willing  to  give  their  men 
an  increase  whenever  living  conditions  demand  it.  In  Peking, 
only  two  cases  were  found  where  the  men  had  gone  on  strike  to 
enforce  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  Both  of  these  were  in  1885, 
and  in  both  cases  the  men  lost.  Now,  the  usual  procedure  is  for 
the  men  to  get  together  and  draw  up  a  demand  or  request  for 
higher  wages  and  then  present  it  to  their  employers.  The  matter 
then  comes  before  the  gild,  or  a  committee  of  the  gild,  who  hears 
both  sides  of  the  case  and  decides  what  shall  be  done.  Usually 
the  decision  of  the  committee  is  a  compromise. 

With  such  a  situation,  the  workers  are  ordinarily  able  to  main- 
tain their  standard  of  living,  but  they  are  not  able  to  better  it. 
Only  one  gild  was  found  in  Peking  that  had  recently  decreased 
its  wages,  namely,  the  Carpet-makers  Gild,  where  wages  have 
gone  down  almost  50  percent.  This  decrease  has  come  about 
because  a  large  number  of  the  stores  have  become  bankrupt, 
ovring  to  the  money  situation  in  Peking,  where  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  China  and  Bank  of  Communication  are  accepted  only  at 
a  large  discount,  and  to  the  loss  of  markets  when  most  countries 
put  an  embargo  on  rugs  during  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1016 
there  were  220  carpet  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  gild,  while 
in  1918  there  were  only  68.  This,  and  a  change  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  whereby  a  much  larger  proportion  of  apprentices 
are  employed,  made  it  possible  to  lower  wages  and  introduce  sweat- 
shop conditions. 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

Work  all  day  and  seven  days  a  week  is  the  usual  rule  through- 
out China.  The  working  day  established  by  the  Peking  gilds 
averages  10  hours  for  those  who  are  manufacturing  goods,  and 
from  12  to  14  hours  for  those  who  are  selling  them.  Most  of 
die  shops  stop  work  at  5  or  6  o'clock,  but  the  stores  keep  open 
until  10  or  10:30.  One  case  was  found  where  an  apprentice  was 
working  19  hours  a  day.  It  was  his  duty  to  carry  meals  from  a 
restaurant  to  the  homes  in  the  neighborhood,  besides  doing  a 
nmltitude  of  tasks  around  the  shop.  He  started  work  at  5  in  the 
[Doming,  and  did  not  get  to  bed  until  12  at  night.  Such  a  case  is 
undoubtedly  exceptioiml,  but  14  and  15  hours  a  day  for  salesmen 
are  not  at  all  unusual.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  life  goes  along  much  more  leisurely  in  China  than  it  does  in 
the  western  cotmtries,  and  although  a  man  may  be  on  duty  for  long 
bours,  he  is  not  actively  engaged  during  all  of  the  time. 

The  long  hours  are  the  hardest  on  the  apprentices,  as  most  of 
hem  are  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  A  great  deal  of  work 
s  required  of  them,  and  they  fail  to  have  any  educational  oppor- 
tunities, except  along  the  line  of  their  trade.    The  men  suffer 
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from  the  long  hours,  as  anj  home  fife  is  pracjbcaly  iiHunaMlJe 
for  most  of  them.  Cdoseqiiciitlj,  thej  kavc  their  familirs  bdnnd 
them  when  thej  come  to  the  dtj  for  work,  and  we  find  that  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  in  Pdmi^  are  males. 

Wh3e  most  of  the  mannfactnring  gilds  estaUi^  a  lO  or  II 
hoar  day  as  then*  standard,  many  of  them  have  night  work  diHing 
the  busy  season.  The  mcrsbers  of  Ae  Pdm^  Bone  Gild  ordinarily 
work  from  7  to  6,  hot  have  extra  n^ht  wwk  from  August  15th 
to  March  2nd. 

Vacations  are  few  and  far  between.  Chinese  New  Year's 
Da^  is  Ae  only  universal  hcdiday,  though  many  observe  the  5di 
of  die  5th  moon  and  die  I5di  of  die  8di  moon,  die  Dragon  Fesd« 
val  and  die  Feast  of  die  Departed  Spirits.  For  some  ^ds,  the 
New  Year's  vacation  amounts  to  only  one  day;  others  give  dieir 
men  six  days  and  some  even  stop  work  for  fifteen  days.  For  die 
festival  da3rs  die  vacation  is  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  Some  of 
die  gilds  are  b^inning  to  give  their  men  two  rest  days  a  montfat 
usually  die  ist  and  isdi,  ^  these  are  very  few. 

The  situation  in  Hangchow,  Chekiang,  seems  to  show  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  vacations.  In  that  dtv,  some  of  the  stores 
allow  any  of  their  men  who  can  show  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  one  of  the  Christian  Churches  to  have  Sunday  off  without 
reducing  their  wages.  The  store4ceepers  admit  that  the  man  who 
has  one  day  off  a  week,  and  uses  it  property,  gives  as  much,  if  not 
more,  service  in  six  days  than  do  those  who  work  seven  dajrs  a 
week.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  church  members  use  their 
Stmdays  weO,  and  that  the  other  men  do  not.  It  is  almost  uni- 
▼ersal  that  if  the  men  are  given  time  off,  they  use  it  for  gambling 
and  other  forms  of  dissipation. 

China  gready  needs  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work  of  her  men, 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  her  boys  to  get  an  education  before 
they  go  into  industry ;  but  such  a  change  can  only  come  gradually 
as^  the  educational  system  develops  and  as  the  men  learn  to  use 
wisely  the  added  leisure  time.  If  they  are  to  do  this,  they  must 
be  helped  in  the  development  of  good  forms  of  recreation  and  other 
interests  that  can  be  enjoyed  wHhout  too  much  expense. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

"YovL  can't  work  on  this  job.  You  have  never  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship,  and  it  is  only  after  you  have  been  a  servant  for 
three  years  that  you  can  begin  to  learn  something,"  is  the  way 
men  in  a  machine  shop  in  Peking  greeted  some  students  from  one 
of  the  Government  Sdiools  who  were  trying  to  get  some  practical 
training  by  working  in  a  shop.  It  is  practically  true  that  a  man 
cannot  get  work  in  the  city  unless  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship. 
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The  gilds  all  insist  that  their  members  shall  have  served  their 
time,  and  the  boys  who  are  being  given  mechanical  and  industrial 
training  in  the  schools  are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  positions,  as, 
no  matter  what  they  have  studied,  they  are  not  supposed  to  know 
anjrthing  until  they  have  been  through  the  regular  gild  routine. 

The  boy  who  plans  to  enter  manufacturing  or  selling  ordi- 
narily starts  his  training  when  he  is  14  or  15  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  he  is  bound  to  a  master  by  a  contract,  drawn  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  gild.  This  contract  is  usually  for  a  three-year 
term,  though  it  may  be  for  only  a  one-year  term  as  in  the  Confec- 
tionery and  the  Incense  and  Cosmetic  Gilds,  or  it  may  be  for  even 
II  years  as  it  is  for  the  most  expert  workers  in  the  Jade  Gild. 
The  apprentice  is  required  to  serve  out  his  full  time,  or  his  master 
will  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  money  that  he  has  spent  for 
his  board  and  lodging,  and  in  some  gilds  will  collect  damages  for 
the  breaking  of  the  contract.  The  apprentices  of  the  Cooks  Gild 
who  do  not  complete  their  term  must  pay  for  their  board  and 
also  pay  a  fine  of  a  feast  of  10  tables  and  300  catties  of  rice. 
Such  payments  are  always  made,  as  two  men  must  act  as  guar- 
antors for  the  apprentice  when  his  contract  is  signed. 

During  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  boy  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  his  master.  He  lives  in  his  store,  eats  his  rice,  is 
subject  to  his  discipline,  does  any  work  that  is  given  him,  and 
has  a  chance  to  go  home  only  on  vacation  days  or  when  there  is  a 
wedding  or  funeral  in  the  family.  All  of  the  reports  telling  of 
the  duties  of  the  apprentice  state  that  he  is  to  sweep  out  the  store, 
make  his  master's  bed,  do  the  cooking  and  other  menial  tasks,  and 
then  work  at  his  trade. 

In  return  for  the  services  of  the  apprentice,  the  master  is  re- 
quired by  all  the  gilds  to  g^ve  him  his  food  and  lodging,  and  teach 
him  the  trade.  Some  gilds  also  require  the  master  to  furnish 
clothes  for  the  apprentices,  and  still  others  that,  besides  clothes, 
I  he  supply  medicine  or  doctor's  services  when  needed.  In  Peking 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may 
enter  any  gild.  An  employer  is  apparently  allowed  to  have  all  the 
apprentices  for  whom  he  can  find  work.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  find  in  Peking  any  trace  of  regulations,  known  to  exist  m  other 
cities,  that  limit  apprenticeship  to  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
men  already  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Although  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  and 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  graduate  workers  varies  from 
gild  to  gild,  most  of  the  gilds  have  one  apprentice  to  every  three 
or  four  workers.  The  extremes  are  found  in  the  Fur  Gild 
where  the  apprentices  outnumber  the  workers,  three  to  two,  and 
in  the  Cotton  Dyeing  Gild  ^  where  there  are  nine  workers  to  every 

*  See  A|>penduc,  table  of  Gild  Members  and  Apprenticea. 
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apprentice.  The  detailed  study  of  all  the  stores  in  a  district  of 
Peking  showed  that  there  the  proportion  was  one  apprentice  to 
every  5.8  workers.^ 

Many  of  the  rules  for  apprentices  and  some  of  the  philosqphy 
of  the  Chinese,  concerning  the  man  who  is  beginning  his  business 
life,  have  been  written  down  and  are  taught  apprentices  by  con- 
stant drill.  The  Chinese  idea  of  the  proper  way  for  a  young  man 
to  start  his  business  training  is  given  in  this  maxim, 

"If  you  want  to  learn  to  be  a  merchant,  you  should  not  be  an  appren- 
tice in  a  large  shop.  In  the  large  stores,  everything  is  very  luxurious 
because  the  store  has  a  large  capital.  The  food  is  excellent  and  the 
clothes  of  the  employees  are  made  of  satin*  If  you  work  there  you  will 
become  used  to  luxurious  ways  and  will  fail  in  your  future  profession, 
even  though  you  may  be  an  able  merchant.  The  best  way  is  to  start  in 
a  small  economical  place,  for  there  is  no  wealth  in  the  world  that  wiD 
last  forever.  If  you  have  worked  in  a  large  shop  and  are  obliged  to 
leave  it  because  of  trouble,  you  will  not  be  willing  to  enter  a  small  store 
even  though  you  may  be  able  to  find  an  opening  in  one.  Young  men 
should  go  first  to  a  small  shop  with  small  capital.  In  this  shop,  what  yon 
do  does  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  clothes  you  wear  win 
be  made  of  coarse  doth,  and  the  food  you  eat  will  be  common  food. 
You  will  waste  no  money.  You  must  learn  to  be  economical  and  most 
avoid  the  luxurious  and  extravagant.  Your  daily  life  will  be  that  of  die 
master's  family.  You  will  have  experience  with  hard  work,  and,  after 
you  have  opened  and  closed  the  gate,  you  will  learn  that  the  making 
of  money  is  not  easy.  After  you  have  learned  how  to  manage  the 
business  of  a  family,  you  will  have  learned  how  to  deal  with  others. 
If  you  go  to  a  large  shop  after  you  have  really  learned  what  trade  it, 
you  will  not  do  things  in  a  wrong  way,  but  will  become  a  prominent  man. 
The  old  Proverb  says,  'If  you  cannot  endure,  the  sting  of  the  cold  wind, 
how  can  you  enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  rose  it  will  bring  to  you?*  'No 
pain  is  no  gain.'  'If  you  keep  near  the  vermillion,  vou  will  become  red; 
if  near  the  ink,  you  will  become  black.'  In  general,  it  is  easy  to  ask  a 
man  to  give  up  a  lowly  position  and  take  a  higher  one,  but  it  is  not 
eas^  for  any  one  to  give  up  a  higher  position  and  take  a  lower  one. 
This  is  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places." ' 

The  work  of  the  apprentice  is  listed  thus, 

"The  speed  with  which  an  apprentice  learns  and  the  way  he  learns 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  apprentice,  but  all  should  first  learn  to  do 
the  general  things  around  the  store,  cleaning,  cooking,  etc,  and  have  real 
practice  in  doing  them.  Then  the^  can  learn  how  to  look  and  listen  and 
move,  then  how  to  judge  money,  now  to  do  arithmetic  and  how  to  write 
letters,  then  the  rules  of  courtesy,  etc. 

"You  apprentices  should  not  sit  down  during  the  day  except  at  the  tables 
because  the  men  in  the  shop  are  all  your  elders  or  teachers. 

"You  apprentices  must  not  speak  when  other  men  are  talking.  Yon 
should  hear  but  not  speak.  You  should  always  keep  your  eyes  open  bot 
seldom   open   your   mouth." 

*  See  Appendix,  Statifltics  off  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District 

'Additional  Maxims  and  Rules  for  Apprentices  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  Chinese  idea  of  teaching  and  knowledge  is  well  given 
in  the  maxim  that  says,^ 

"You  apprentices  should  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions.  If  there  is 
something  that  you  do  not  fully  understand,  about  judging  money,  doing 
arithmetic,  writmg  letters,  talking  business  or  acting  courteously,  you 
should  ask  some  older  man  to  tell  you  about  it.  You  should  not  keep 
3ronr  mouth  shut  like  a  wooden  image.  If  you  ask  an  older  man 
politely,  he  will  be  glad  to  teach  you,  for  when  he  teaches  vou  he  loses 
nothing.  He  just  uses  his  tong^ue.  But  you  gain  knowledge  that  vou 
can  keep  and  that  soldiers,  robbers  and  fire  cannot  steal  or  destroy.' 

Concerning  extra  education,  the  maxims  say, 

"After  a  meal,  if  you  have  no  work  to  do,  you  can  sit  at  the  counter 
ind  learn  to  write.  Every  character  must  be  neat  and  tidy  so  they  will 
ihow  care  and  attention.  But  you  must  remember  that  you  are  only 
9ccupving  your  leisure  time.  If  some  duties  come  up  that  should  be 
ittcnded  to  at  once,  you  must  not  write  any  more.  The  sages  say,  'After 
irork,  if  you  still  have  time  and  strength,  you  ought  to  use  them  for 
(tody/ 

"At  night,  when  you  have  nothing  to  do,  you  should  learn  to  calculate. 
foti  can  ask  somebody  to  show  you  how  to  do  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
roo  most  think  and  try  to  find  out  how  to  do  it  yourself.  In  other 
irords,  do  not  rely  on  others  and  waste  your  brain.  The  abacus  b  in 
Kneral  use  in  commercial  circles,  and  you  must  learn  how  to  use  it 
.^aJctilating  with  the  pen  is  a  modem  method  and  must  be  learned  as  well." 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  case  in  which  the  customs  of  the 
aid  put  the  apprentice  ahead  of  the  worker.  In  the  Paper- 
rlangers  Gild  it  is  always  the  rule  that  an  apprentice  who  is 
naking  paste  in  a  tea  house  shall  be  the  first  one  served  with  tea, 
lo  matter  how  many  regular  workers  are  waiting. 

When  he  has  finished  his  term  of  service,  an  apprentice  is 
^duated  and  received  as  a  regular  member  of  the  gild.  Some 
[ilds  require  a  man  to  work  in  his  master's  shop  for  a  year  after 
lis  graduation,  but  ordinarily  he  is  free  to  work  wherever  he  can 
hid  employment.  If  the  apprentice  has  any  real  ability,  his 
brmer  master  is  usually  willing  to  employ  him,  and  so  most  of 
be  men  stay  right  on  in  the  shop  where  they  have  received  their 
raining.  It  is  this  close  relationship  between  the  employers  and 
he  employees  that  makes  it  possible  for  both  to  belong  to  the 
ame  organization  without  a  clash  of  interests,  and  this  explains 
low  it  is  that  the  employers  are  willing  to  raise  wages  even  when 
be  workers  do  not  force  the  increase. 

At  the  time  of  graduation,  the  apprentices  usually  give  some 
lublic  recognition  and  thanks  to  the  master  who  has  trained 
licm.  In  some  cases  they  simply  bow  to  him  before  the  shrine 
f  the  patron  saint  of  the  gild ;  but  in  others  the  rules  of  the  gild 
cquire  that  they  give  a  feast  to  their  master  and  some  of  the 

sSce  AppendiXf  Maximi  and  Rules  for  Apprenticei. 
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gild  members.  The  niles  of  the  G)oks  Gild  require  an  apprentice 
to  give  his  master  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  a  belt  and  a  long  coat 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  ccftn- 
pared  with  our  western  methods  of  training,  it  has  undoubtedly 
fitted  well  with  the  Chinese  life.  In  the  past  there  has  been  bat 
little  chance  for  a  boy  to  get  an  education  unless  he  studied  the 
classics,  a  long  and  laborious  process.  It  led  to  official  position  if 
a  man  kept  at  it  long  enough  and  had  the  necessary  ability,  but 
it  was  too  expensive  a  process  for  most.  The  apprenticeship 
training  gave  the  boy  the  education  he  needed  for  his  trade,  made 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hard  menial  work,  and  then 
taught  him  his  trade  by  constant  daily  contact.  It  also  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  ^et  his  training  without  expense  to  his  family, 
a  very  considerable  item  when  so  many  families  have  just  enou^ 
to  live  on. 

For  the  master,  it  supplied  cheap  labor  for  the  menial  work 
around  the  store  and  house,  while  for  the  gild  it  secured  the 
strength  and  solidarity  of  the  organization.  With  a  three  years' 
apprenticeship  required,  there  could  not  be  a  rapid  influx  of  men 
in  times  of  prosperity,  and  the  men  could  not  leave  in  times  of 
depression.  Gild  traditions  and  customs  were  easily  maintained, 
as  a  boy  in  constant  contact  with  them  for  three  years  would  be 
ready  to  accept  them  without  question,  particularly  when  he  had 
learned  them  from  his  master  and  teacher.  In  China  the  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil  is  such  that  what  the  teacher  says 
is  accepted  without  question,  and  a  pupil  is  always  unwilling  to 
do  anything  that  will  go  against  his  teacher. 

The  development  of  the  national  educational  S3rstem,  and  the 
increase  of  new  manufacturing  methods,  will  end  the  apprentice- 
ship system  in  time,  particularly  as  the  schools  develop  methods 
whereby  the  boys  can  get  more  and  better  training  in  industrial 
lines  in  a  shorter  time ;  but,  during  the  transition  period,  many  of 
those  with  the  school  training  are  going  to  find  it  hard  to  make 
use  of  their  skill  because  of  the  conservatism  of  the  gilds. 


GENERAL  RULES 

The  gild  rules,  besides  fixing  prices,  wages,  hours  of  work 
and  the  length  of  apprenticeship,  touch  a  multitude  of  things 
connected  with  the  life  of  its  members.  It  has  been  the  gilds, 
rather  than  the  Government,  that  have  established  and  maintained 
trade  standards  of  weight,  measure  and  quality,  though  the  ones 
adopted  by  the  different  gilds  have  not  necessarily  been  the  same. 
Even  now,  there  are  12,  15  and  16  ounce  "catties"  in  use  as 
standards  of  weight,  the  tailor's  rule  and  the  carpenter's  rule 
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are  not  the  same  length,  and  there  are  numerous  "tads"  used  in 
accounting  and  the  making  of  payments.  These  taels  all  have  a 
different  exchange  rate  when  converted  into  dollars.  Trouble 
over  tiie  question  of  which  tael  should  be  used  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Peking  Fur  Gild. 

The  details  of  the  relations  between  the  merchants  and  the 
public^  between  different  merchants,'  and  between  emplo3rers  and 
employees,  are  also  covered  by  the  gild  rules.  The  Barbers  Gild  * 
wtU  not  allow  its  members  to  try  to  get  business  away  from  each 
other.  When  a  regular  customer  leaves  one  shop  and  goes  to 
another,  the  second  barber  cannot  do  the  work  at  the  old  rate,  but 
must  charge  lo  percent  more  than  the  first  shop.  Nor  will  the 
gild  allow  all  of  the  workers  in  a  shop  to  leave  at  the  same  time, 
unless  they  have  given  three  days'  notice.  The  Fertilizer  Gild 
does  not  allow  its  workers  to  change  employers  except  at  New 
Year's  time. 

The  barbers  are  not  allowed  to  wear  their  hair  long,  and  must 
not  drink  wine  during  the  day.  The  eating  of  onions  and  garlic 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  The  gild  rules  even  state  that  the  barbers 
must  dean  their  combs  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  work. 
They  also  insist  that  the  members  must  bring  any  quarrels  or 
lawsuits  they  may  have  before  a  gild  committee  and  allow  it  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  case  before  they  take  it  to  an  official. 

In  the  past,  any  monopoly  like  a  patent  or  copyright  was 
secured  from  the  gild ;  but  most  gilds  were  unwilling  to  let  anv 
of  their  members  have  that  sort  of  an  advantage.  Even  the  Silk 
Weaving  Gild  refused  to  give  its  members  the  right  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  any  pattern  that  they  worked  out  and  found  success- 
fuL  One  of  the  metal  trades,  although  not  giving  a  distinct 
monopoly  on  a  new  design,  gave  the  inventor  a  price  advantage 
that  practically  amounted  to  a  monopoly.  The  gild  established  the 
price  at  which  the  new  article  might  be  sold,  and  then  allowed 
the  originator  to  sell  those  that  he  made  for  lo  percent  less  than 
the  established  price. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  regulations  have  been 
adopted  ify  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  wherd>y 
the  Government  gives  inventors  a  five-year  monopoly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  patented  articles.  Many  of  the  gilds  are  now  encour- 
aging their  members  to  secure  patents,  and  some  are  offering  to 
he^  them  make  the  proper  applications. 

As  far  as  the  investigation  showed,  none  of  the  gilds  puts  any 
Emitation  on  the  output  of  their  members.  Every  manufacturer 
is  allowed  to  make  and  sell  as  much  as  he  can,  provided  he  does 
not  sell  below  the  established  gild  prices.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  ai^  limitation  on  the  output  of  the  individual  worker.    The 

*  For  complete  icgulationt  of  the  Barbers  Gild,  tee  Appendix. 
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only  rule  is  that  any  man  who  is  employed  must  be  paid  the 
regular  gild  wages. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF    RULES    AND    PUNISHMENT    OF    OFFENDERS 

With  the  rules  touching  so  many  sides  of  the  life  of  their 
members,  the  gilds  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  system  wherdby 
they  may  be  sure  that  all  the  members  obey  the  rules.  Most  of 
the  limitations  are  put  on  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
group;  and,  if  any  one  were  able  to  disregard  the  rules,  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  large  profit  for  himself. 

In  all  of  the  gilds  the  members  watch  each  other.  Every  one 
who  lives  up  to  the  rules  is  on  the  lookout  to  see  that  all  of  his 
fellow-members  obey  them.  Where  the  type  of  business  permits, 
the  shops  of  many  of  the  gilds  are  located  in  a  small  district,  or 
even  on  a  single  street,  so  that  the  merchants  can  watch  each 
other.  Peking  has  its  Lantern  Street,  Embroidery  Street,  Silver 
Street,  Pig  Market  Street.  Some  gilds  even  offer  rewards  to  any 
of  the  members  who  report  any  infraction  of  the  rules. 

Many  gilds  employ  inspectors,  who  go  from  shop  to  shop, 
checking  up  all  matters  covered  by  the  gild  rules.  In  some  gilds, 
particularly  those  who  get  their  income  from  a  tax  on  the  amount 
of  business  done  by  its  members,  the  books  of  the  stores  arc 
gcme  over  either  by  these  inspectors  or  by  a  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives from  other  stores.  Whatever  system  is  used,  it  is 
hard  for  the  men  to  keep  any  of  their  business  transactions  secret. 

Many  gilds  also  employ  spies  to  assist  the  members  and  in- 
spectors in  hunting  out  any  carefully  hidden  infractions  of  the 
rules. 

Any  one  found  breaking  the  rules  is  reported  to  the  gild,  and, 
if  proved  guilty,  is  punished  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gild; 
or,  if  there  are  no  rules,  his  punishment  is  determined  by  uiose 
who  hear  the  case.  Minor  cases  ordinarily  come  before  either 
the  board  of  directors  or  a  committee  appointed  to  hear  such 
cases,  while  the  more  serious  ones  are  usually  passed  on  by  the 
gild  members  in  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  No 
matter  who  hears  the  case,  the  accused  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
clear  himself  if  he  can;  but,  unless  one  member  is  trying  to  perse- 
cute another,  cases  are  not  ordinarily  reported  unless  the  evidence 
is  very  clear. 

For  minor  infractions  of  the  rules,  the  gilds  ordinarily  exact 
a  fine  from  the  offending  member.  It  may  he  only  a  few  bundles 
of  incense  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  gild,  it 
may  be  a  theatrical  performance  to  be  given  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  gild  members,  or  it  may  be  a  small  or  large  monetary  fine. 
The  Jade  Gild  states  that  any  one  of  its  members  who  does  not 
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properly  behave  at  the  time  of  the  worship  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  gild  shall  be  fined  loo  bundles  of  incense.  If  a  director 
misbehaves,  he  receives  a  double  fine.  If  a  member  of  the  Gold 
Foil  Beaters  Gild  is  found  to  be  paying  less  than  the  gild  wa^es, 
he  will  be  required  to  entertain  the  gild  members  with  a  theatrical 
performance  costing  some  hundred  dollars.  The  Painters  Gild 
requires  that  a  contractor  who  allows  his  men  to  work  during  the 
daily  rest  periods,  decreed  by  the  gild,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  8  cents 
for  each  man,  while  if  he  employs  a  man  who  cannot  show  a 
receipt  for  his  contribution  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^Id  he 
will  be  fined  $i.  The  members  of  the  Carpet  Makers  Gild  are 
fined  $50  if  they  employ  any  one  who  has  not  a  gild  certificate  of 
graduation  from  apprenticeship,  if  they  cut  wages,  or  if  they 
emfdoy  any  one  who  has  been  suspended  by  the  gild  for  breaking 
the  rules.  The  fines  are  used  by  the  gilds  for  ^e  benefit  of  the 
entire  membership. 

In  case  of  serious  or  continued  infraction  of  the  rules,  the 
gilds  suspend  or  expel  a  member.  This  practically  means  com- 
mercial death  to  him.  If  he  is  a  worker,  no  gild  member  will 
employ  him ;  while  if  he  is  a  store-keeper,  none  of  the  members 
wiU  have  any  business  dealings  with  him  for  fear  that  they  will 
share  his  punishment.  Some  gilds  will  even  boycott  any  out- 
siders who  deal  with  a  suspended  member.  The  Jade  Gild  sus- 
pends its  members  for  non-payment  of  any  fee  for  which  they 
may  be  assessed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  members  of  the 
Fur  Gild  are  suspended  if  they  do  not  settle  any  credit  accounts 
within  one  month  from  the  time  the  goods  are  purchased.  The 
Fertilizer  Gild  states  that  it  will  expel  any  member  who  steals 
from  another,  or  any  one  using  the  gild  funds  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit.  Other  gilds  merely  state  that  a  special  meeting  of 
tfie  members  will  be  called  to  try  any  one  reported  for  breaking 
die  rules,  and  that  the  meeting  will  determine  the  punishment  of 
those  who  are  found  guilty. 

Although  punishments  are  provided  for  the  offending  mem- 
bers, the  rules  of  the  gilds  are  so  well  established  and  so  univer- 
sally accepted  that  there  is  little  if  any  infraction  of  them.  The 
individual  merchant  knows  only  too  well  what  will  happen  to 
him  if  he  goes  against  the  decrees  of  the  g^ld.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  change  his  trade  or  business ;  and  his  fellow- 
merchants  control  so  completely  his  chance  for  making  a  livincf, 
that  he  lives  up  to  the  gild  rules,  even  though  they  work  a  hard- 
ship on  him  or  even  make  him  the  victim  of  the  will  of  the 
jority. 
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THE  GILD  COURTS 

The  secttring  of  justice  in  China  in  the  past  has  been  cfiflBcult 
and  precarious.  There  has  been  but  littk  national  law,  local  cus- 
toms have  prevailed,  and  these  have  varied  tremendously  from 
place  to  place.  The  Manchu  officials  were  never  natives  of  the 
province  in  which  they  held  office,  and  so  were  usually  ignorant 
of  the  customs  of  their  district,  and  unable  to  give  a  decision 
based  on  those  customs.  Then,  too,  the  officials  have  been  located 
only  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  ordinary  merchant  found  it  hard 
to  approach  them.  Even  when  a  case  was  brought  before  them, 
the  officials  paid  more  attention  to  the  amount  of  money  they 
could  secure  from  the  interested  parties  than  to  giving  a  just 
decision.  As  a  result,  the  merchants  learned  to  decide  and  settle 
for  themselves  any  business  questions  or  quarrels  that  mif^t 
arise. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  some  regular  body  to  hear  these 
cases,  and  that  they  might  be  decided  according  to  the  recognized 
"rules  of  the  game,"  most  of  the  gilds  have  appointed  conmiittees 
of  influential  members  who  are  well  versed  in  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  locality.  These  committees  hear  and  give  their 
decision  on  all  cases  that  involve  the  members  of  their  gild; 
but,  when  the  members  of  more  than  one  gild  are  concerned,  the 
question  is  usually  laid  before  the  committee  of  some  neutral 
gild. 

No  set  procedure  is  followed  by  the  committees,  and  theyare 
informal  boards  of  arbitration  rather  than  formal  courts.  They 
cannot  compel  any  one  to  give  testimony,  and  have  no  way  of 
enforcing  their  decision  except  by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
The  decision  of  the  gild  committee  is  never  binding,  unless  it  is 
voluntarily  accepted  by  the  interested  parties,  and  a  case  can 
always  be  appealed  to  the  official.  The  g^lds  have  never  tried  to 
prevent  such  an  appeal.  Those  that  mention  disputes  in  their 
regulations  merely  insist  that  all  cases  be  heard  by  the  gild  com- 
mittee before  being  taken  to  the  official.  Appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  gild  are  rare,  however,  for  experience  has  shown  that 
more  often  than  not  the  decision  of  the  official  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  g^ld  committee.  The  gild  often  g^ves  its  help  to  tiic 
party  in  whose  favor  it  has  decided,  in  case  there  is  an  appeal; 
and  its  decision  is  part  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  official, 
and  always  carries  great  weight  as  it  represents  the  judgment 
of  the  business  community.  Because  of  this  and  the  expense  of 
the  appeal,  the  g^ld  decisions  are  ordinarily  accepted,  and  tiie 
(^cials  hear  but  few  business  cases. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  the  Gild  Q>urts  in 
session.    The  committee,  the  interested  parties  and  their  witnesses 
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tnet  in  a  temple.  There  the  goods,  concerning  which  the  case  had 
arisen,  were  set  in  front  of  the  committee,  and  each  side  briefly 
gave  its  testimony.  The  witnesses  were  heard,  and  after  a  short 
conference  the  committee  gave  its  decision.  This  was  accepted 
as  final,  both  parties  arose,  bowed  to  the  committee  and  to  each 
other,  and  the  matter  was  closed.  A  half-hour  sufficed  to  settle 
satisfactorily  a  case  which,  if  taken  before  the  official,  would  have 
meant  at  least  a  day's  travel  for  all  of  the  parties  concerned, 
besides  possible  delays  and  inconveniences. 

STRIKES   AND   BOYCOTT 

The  Chinese  have  had  so  many  years  of  experience  that  they 
know  the  exact  strength  of  the  different  groups  in  the  community, 
and  what  would  be  the  outcome,  of  any  struggle  between  them. 
As  a  result,  they  very  seldom  resort  to  action ;  problems  or  dis- 
putes are  talked  out  and  demands  are  compromised.  When, 
however,  as  sometimes  happens,  questions  cannot  be  settled  in 
ihat  way,  the  strike  and  the  boycott  are  the  weapons  used,  and 
the  genius  of  the  Chinese  for  organization  and  the  i>ower  of  the 
noup  are  such  that  the  strike  is  loo  percent  effective,  and  the 
bcqrcott  nearly  so. 

Any  industrial  trouble  is  usually  short  and  quickly  settled. 
If  the  workers  go  on  strike  and  are  unable  to  carry  their  point 
in  a  few  days,  they  usually  fail;  for  they  have  no  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  a  long  fight.  The  employers  are  not  able  to 
carry  on  a  long  lock-out;  for,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  officials 
usually  take  a  hand ;  and  that  is  sure  to  mean  that  the  merchants 
whose  property  can  be  reached  will  have  to  pay  heavy  assess- 
ments. Then,  too,  both  employers  and  employees  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  certain  interests  in  their  work  not  to  be 
disregarded.  At  present,  these  public  interests  are  looked  after 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  steps  in  and  acts  as  mediator 
in  case  the  employers  and  employees  cannot  reach  an  agreement 
in  a  short  time.  When  the  rice  beaters  of  Ningpo,  Gbekiang, 
went  on  strike  for  higher  wages  in  191 7,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce forced  a  compromise.  The  President  of  the  Chamber 
said,  "A  strike  for  one,  two  or  three  days  was  all  right,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  stocks  of  rice  were  exhausted, 
and  the  people  were  unable  to  buy  hulled  rice.  The  case  simply 
had  to  be  settled." 

Any  trouble  between  employers  and  employees  almost  always 
arises  because  of  disputes  over  wages ;  but  these  are  rare,  as  the 
relationship  between  the  two  groups  is  so  close  that  each  is  willing 
to  reco|;nize  just  claims  of  the  other.  Investigation  showed  only 
two  strikes  of  this  sort  in  Peking,  and  both  of  these  were  in  1885, 
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tbe  Shocmkers  and  tbe  Jade  Wcvioas  both  strack  ior 
luglicj  s^^cj,  and  bcitii  failed  to  cnf ons  tiicii  dennads. 
The  J^  Workers  asked  tbat  dier  be  paid  6  cash 
of  4  for  malnng  a  hok  m  the  zDomh-pieoc  of  a  pqx. 
dtnand  vas  rcfosed  by  the  cnxpiovers  and  the  case 
before  the  gild.    Most  of  tbe  jixigcs  who  heard  the 


went  oo  strike^  bat  were  imable  to  sococssfaST  nuiiitjin  it,  as 
they  had  no  xDOoer  with  which  to  support  their  familirs  Even 
tfaoctt^  there  has  heen  no  strike  since  then,  the  wa^cs  of  the  Jade 
Workers  have  risen  a  ftiD  lOO  paucm  in  die  last  15  years. 

^%llen  the  Shoemakers  went  on  strike;  their  case  was  taken 
before  the  officials.  Tbev  daimed  that  the  men  had  no  jiEt  cause 
for  striking,  and  ordered  them  to  retom  to  work.  In  girxi^  Aor 
decision,  iht  officials  advised  the  empkiycrs  to  hire  new  men  if 
their  r^idar  workers  would  not  return  aut  the  oki  rate. 

The  strike  is  also  sometimes  nsed  as  a  means  of  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  officials.  It  maj  be  that  onlj  one  gild 
is  inrohred  or  it  may  be  that  the  entire  business  community  feds 
that  tbe  official  is  encroacfaii^  upom  its  rights.  Wludierer  it  is, 
the  employers  and  en^loyees  unite  to  make  the  protest  imani- 
mous.  Tools  are  laid  aside,  the  shutters  are  put  up  on  the  shops 
and  no  business  is  done  imtil  the  official  recalls  the  imaooeptabie 
order  or  alters  his  actions. 

Tbe  Peking  P^  Butchers  went  on  strike  on  the  15th  and  i6di 
of  March,  1910.  They  were  fMtitestii^  because  the  Government 
was  trjring  to  force  than  to  pay  hi|^ier  taxes.  During  the  Chlng 
D3masty,  the  butcher  shops  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  12  cents  for  eveiy 
pig  slaughtered.  This  was  increased  to  40  cents  a  pig  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  but  could  be  paid  in  tbe  notes  of 
the  Peking  branch  of  the  Bank  of  China  or  the  Bank  of  Com- 
munication,  which  in  1919  were  worth  about  65  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Early  in  March,  the  Government  demanded  that  the 
tax  be  paid  in  silver  instead  of  depreciated  bank  notes.  The 
butchers  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  all  of  the 
slaughter  houses  closed  down.  The  police  and  the  Chamber  of 
Coimnerce  helped  to  settle  the  question,  but  the  strike  was  called 
off  only  after  the  Government  had  agreed  to  accept  the  bank 
tiotes. 

It  is  not  often  that  all  the  trades  unite  in  a  general  strike, 
as  public  opinion  can  be  united  by  only  a  very  large  issue.  The 
Shanttmg  question  and  the  award  of  the  German  rights  in  that 
province  to  Japan  by  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  made  feel- 
ing run  high  all  over  the  country.  The  Chinese  fek  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  other  nations,  but  they  also  fdt  that 
there  were  traitors  in  the  Chinese  Government  who  were  selling 
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le  country.  The  students  and  the  merchants  united  in  a  demand 
lat  these  traitors  be  dismissed  from  the  Government ;  and  early 
I  June  of  1919  the  business  of  many  cities  came  to  an  absolute 
tand-still.  In  fact,  the  strike  was  so  complete  that  even  the 
iiieves  and  beggars  refused  to  work ;  and  in  Shanghai  there  was 
ot  a  single  robbery  for  five  days.  Peking  escaped  the  general 
trike  only  because  the  Government  gave  in  and  met  the  demands 
f  the  merchants  and  students,  and  dismissed  the  three  men  who 
rere  looked  on  as  the  chief  traitors. 

The  boycott,  like  the  strike,  is  used  in  both  industrial  and 
olitical  questions  as  one  of  the  chief  weapons  for  enforcing  the 
ecisions  of  the  gild.  It  is  thorough-going,  powerful,  and,  though 
!ss  spectacular  than  the  strike,  fully  as  successful  in  its  results. 
Ls  an  industrial  weapon,  it  is  used  against  the  members  or 
ustomers  of  the  gild  who  have  not  lived  up  to  the  gild  rules,  or 
rho  have  incurred  its  displeasure.  The  gild  simply  decrees  that 
one  of  its  members  are  allowed  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
ffender  under  penalty  of  being  themselves  boycotted.  The  gild 
Iso  insists  that  its  members  refrain  from  dealing  with  those  who 
ontinue  any  business  relations  with  the  boycotted  member,  even 
tiough  they  belong  to  another  line  of  business.  The  boycott 
leans  commercial  death  for  the  man  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
0  it  has  to  be  used  but  rarely. 

In  political  questions,  the  boycott  is  one  of  the  best  weapons 
bat  China  possesses.  She  is  unable  to  make  the  other  nations 
espect  her  point  of  view  by  force  of  arms,  but  she  is  able  to  do  it 
y  means  of  economic  pressure.  Both  America  and  Japan  have 
elt  the  effects  of  the  boycott  when  China  has  been  aroused  over 
n  international  question.  American  goods  were  boycotted  in 
905,  when  the  discrimination  against  the  Chinese  in  California 
r^LS  being  pushed,  and  Japanese  goods  in  1919,  when  China 
xpressed  her  displeasure  over  the  aggression  in  Shantung.  A 
omplete  and  long  continued  boycott  is  almost  impossible  to 
laintain,  as  so  many  merchants  find  their  entire  livelihood  in 
ealing  in  foreign  goods,  and  because  of  the  large  demand  fo' 
wne  lines.  However,  the  Chinese  have  felt  so  strongly  over  tho 
Ihantung  question  that  the  boycott  has  been  long  continued, 
nd  Japan^has  lost  between  June,  1919,  and  June,  1920,  well  over 
alf  of  the  trade  she  would  otherwise  have  had. 

RELIEF 

The  Chinese  ordinarily  look  to  their  families  for  help  in  time  of 
rouble  and  misfortune,  and  expect  those  with  work  or  extra 
unds  to  take  care  of  those  without.  So  many  of  the  workers  have 
0  little  reserve  that  any  sickness,  lack  of  employment,  death  or 
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other  misfortune,  means  suffering  for  them  and  tfieir  immediate 
family  unless  they  are  given  some  help.  Many  times,  however, 
the  men  are  away  from  home  or  their  families  are  unable  to 
give  them  help,  and  then  it  is  but  natural  that  any  who  belong  to  a 
gild  should  look  to  it  for  help.  In  order  that  t^ese  men  may  be 
taken  care  of,  many  of  the  gilds  have  appointed  special  commit- 
tees and  some  have  even  set  aside  specisd  relief  funds,  but  these 
are  to  be  used  only  in  case  a  man's  family  cannot  take  care  of 
him.  The  organization  is  ordinarily  much  more  complete  in  the 
poorer  gilds,  for  they  are  the  ones  whose  members  are  most  likely 
to  need  help.  Their  men  have  less  reserve  than  those  in  the  more 
well-to-do  gilds,  and  the  families  of  their  members  are  usually 
poorer. 

To  give  a  coffin  to  those  who  would  otherwise  lack  proper 
burial  has  long  been  a  worthy  charity  throughout  China;  so 
practically  all  of  the  gilds  see  to  it  that  their  poor  members  arc 
g^ven  one  when  they  die,  and  that  there  is  some  place  where  their 
bodies  may  be  buried. 

Many  of  the  gilds  also  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  send- 
ing the  bodies  of  their  members  back  to  their  homes ;  as  it  is  the 
wish  of  every  Chinese  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  near  his 
birth-place. 

Some  gilds  provide  that  members  who  are  seriously  sick  shall 
be  brought  to  the  gild  hall,^  while  in  minor  cases  they  pay  for 
any  needed  medicine.  Others  maintain  a  home  where  their  sick 
and  aged  can  be  cared  for,  and  still  others  help  their  members 
who  are  old,  or  so  ill  that  they  will  apparently  never  be  able  to 
continue  their  work,  to  return  to  their  homes  so  that  they  may 
spend  their  last  days  with  their  families  and  then  be  buried  in 
their  native  soil. 

The  Fertilizer  Gild  allows  15  cents  for  medicine  in  case  of 
need,  and  contributes  25  cents  per  100  li  (35  miles)  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  those  who  are  being  sent  to  their  homes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Barbers  Gild  will  give  no  hdp 
to  its  members,  if  they  are  suffering   from  venereal  diseases 

The  Peking  Gild  of  the  Blind  has  established  a  school  for 
the  children  of  its  members,  and  ailso  stands  ready  to  give  to 
all  of  the  blind  of  the  city  a  training  that  will  fit  them  to  earn 
their  living  even  though  their  families  are  unable  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses. 

The  money  for  the  charitable  expenses  of  the  gilds  usually 
comes  from  the  general  gild  treasuries,  as  only  a  few  collect  defi- 
nite contributions  for  that  work.  The  Peking  Barbers  all  make 
a  regular  weekly  contribution  to  the  charitable  funds  of  the  gild,' 

^ResuUtioiii  Barbers  Gild,  Appendix. 

*Rme  3,  ReTiMd  Regulations  of  the  Barbers  Gild,  Appendix. 

*  Charitable  Rules  of  the  Barbers  Gild,  Appendix. 
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while  the  Fertilizer  Gild  sets  aside  for  relief  work  a  large  part  of 
the  amount  that  it  collects. 

GILD  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

China's  Gild  System,  with  its  close  relationship  between 
employers  and  employees,  its  multitude  of  business  regulations, 
its  fixmg  of  prices  and  wages,  its  monopolistic  control,  has  devel- 
oped and  grown  because  it  has  fitted  the  conditions  of  Chinese 
life.  In  a  country  where  the  clan  family  has  been  the  social  unit, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  same  system  should  develop  in  industry ; 
and  the  control  of  the  individual  industry  has  been  democratic 
in  a  country  where  the  real  government  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  people  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
imperial  officials  holding  power  in  some  of  the  larger  centers. 

Although  there  is  a  democracy  within  the  gilds,  they  tend  to 
be  monopolistic  when  they  come  to  deal  with  other  groups.  They 
allow  no  one  to  engage  in  their  business  unless  he  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  and  belongs  to  the  gild,  prices  are  fixed  by  agree- 
ment rather  than  by  competition  and  at  a  point  where  they  will 
give  a  fair  profit.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  "One  of  the  motives 
behind  the  Chinese  gild  has  been  the  desire  to  obtain  advantages 
for  themselves  and  to  retain  them,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude 
others  from  their  enjoyment."  ^  This  has  perhaps  tended  to 
stabilize  conditions,  and  limit  the  development  of  Chinese  industry 
as  a  whole;  but  it  has  protected  the  individual  merchant  and 
artisan.  In  a  country  where  there  is  an  excess  population,  those 
who  have  an  advantage  must  fight  to  hold  it,  or  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  crowd,  and  all  will  be  reduced  to  a  common  level.  This 
in  China  is  but  little  above  that  of  mere  subsistence.  Any  change 
or  development  means  that  those  who  are  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves will  be  displaced ;  and  for  many  in  China  this  means  actual 
starvation.  Consequently,  the  Chinese  have  been  willing  to  see 
the  various  groups  maintain  any  advantage  they  might  have,  but 
they  have  not  been  willing  to  let  a  caste  system  develop.  Mem- 
bership in  the  gilds  has  but  seldom  been  limited  to  those  whose 
relatives  already  belong  to  the  craft,  and  those  with  ability  have 
always  had  an  opportunity  to  advance. 

C>n  the  whole,  the  gild  form  of  industrial  control  has  been 
well  adapted  to  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  old  China; 
but  now  those  conditions  are  changing  and  the  gilds  will  have  to 
change  with  them.  The  machine  process  and  modem  industry 
are  ^ginning  to  appear  in  the  country,  while  the  governmental 
agencies  are  attempting  to  exercise  more  and  more  control  over 
business.    Just  how  far  these  forces  will  influence  the  gilds,  and 

*  Uormi  G9d*  of  CMma,  ^  $. 
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what  reactions  they  will  produce,  the  coming  years  alone  can 
tell;  but  apparently  China  is  facing  an  industrial  revolution, 
and  the  end  of  her  gild  form  of  organization. 

The  governmental  agencies,  both  local  and  national,  are  issuing 
more  and  more  rules  and  regulations  concerning  business  pro- 
cedure; and,  by  requiring  the  registration  of  all  stores  and  all 
officers  of  the  gilds  and  chambers  of  commerce,  are  apparently 
securing  a  much  closer  control  over  business.  The  Gild  of  the 
Wholesale  Soap  Dealers  has  been  greatly  weakened  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic,  because  the  Government  has  refused 
to  protect  them  in  the  monopoly  they  enjoyed  under  the  Empire. 
By  paying  the  Imperial  Government  seven  or  eight  thousand  tads 
apiece  for  the  registry  of  their  names,  the  wholesale  dealers  were 
permitted  to  limit  the  number  of  stores  doing  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  Peking  to  fourteen.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  will 
not  so  limit  the  stores,  and  although  the  number  of  wholesale 
stores  has  not  increased,  much  of  the  wholesale  business  is  now 
being  done  by  the  retail  stores.  The  police  authorities  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  dissolve  the  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods  Gild  in 
Tientsin,  because  it  was  the  leader  in  the  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods  in  that  city. 

This  governmental  control  will  increase  as  the  business  laws 
developed  by  the  western  nations  become  more  adapted  to  China, 
the  Central  Government  becomes  stronger  and  more  democratic, 
and  business  men  are  appointed  or  elected  to  office.  Many  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  gilds  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  those  concerned  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
or  rather  the  legal  side  of  business.  For  the  present,  however, 
it  is  constantly  a  question  as  to  how  much  the  apparent  increase 
in  the  control  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  officials  is  more 
evident  than  real.  The  gilds'  past  experience  with  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  such  that,  while  they  may  be  willing  to  turn  over 
to  it  certain  lines  of  work  which  they  have  looked  after  in  Ac 
past,  simply  because  there  was  no  other  trustworthy  agency 
available,  they  will  not  relinquish  any  real  powers  without  a 
struggle;  and,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  serious  clash.  There 
have  been  many  indications  that  the  Government  is  g^wing 
stronger  and  the  gilds  weaker,  but  few  if  any  of  the  gild  officials 
will  admit  that  this  is  the  case.  They  feel  that  the  activity  is  in 
lines  not  vital  to  the  gild.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  GfOvem- 
ment  is  going  to  touch  one  of  these,  and  then  there  will  be  a  test 
of  strength.  If  it  should  come  now,  the  gilds  would  undoubtedly 
win ;  but  a  few  years  from  now  they  will  probably  lose. 

Modem  industry  and  the  machine  process  will  be  the  forces 
that  will  break  down  the  gild  organization.  When  companies 
using  large  capital  and  emplo3ring  large  numbers  of  men  are 
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organized,  the  personal  relationship  between  master  and  man 
diss^pears,  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  employees  begin 
to  work  against  each  other  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  two  groups 
will  have  separate  organizations.  The  gild  organization  may 
be  continued  for  a  time;  but,  if  so,  the  men  with  large  amounts 
of  invested  capital  will  probably  attempt  to  use  the  influence  of 
the  gild  for  their  own  advantage.  For  a  time  they  may  even 
be  able  to  force  the  workers  to  live  up  to  rules  that  work  a  hard- 
ship on  them.  Gradually,  the  groups  will  separate,  first  as  they 
have  in  the  Incense  and  Cosmetic  Gild  where  the  employers  and 
employees  belong  to  the  same  gild  but  hold  separate  meetings  and 
have  very  little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  finally  as  they  have 
among  the  Shoemakers,  where  the  employees  Have  their  own 
separate  organization. 

The  use  of  machinery,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
acquire  in  a  short  time  the  skill  of  a  first  class  worker,  will  put 
an  end  to  the  three  year  apprenticeship,  and  allow  a  man  to 
qualify  for  gild  membership  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Skill  with 
machinery  will  also  make  it  possible  for  the  workers  to  find 
employment  in  several  trades  rather  than  in  just  one,  shifting 
from  one  line  of  work  to  another  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less 
demand  for  labor.  Under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  hard  for  the 
gilds  to  maintain  their  membership  and  enforce  their  rules. 

Already,  the  Cotton  Weaving  Gild  in  South  Chihli,  with  some 
six  hundred  thousand  members,  is  beginning  this  fight  for  life. 
It  is  meeting  the  competition  of  the  large  factories  and  the  power 
loom  by  refusing  to  allow  its  members  to  work  in  the  factories ; 
but  the  question  is  how  long  it  will  be  able  to  continue  this  pro- 
hibition and  still  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  by  hand  work. 
The  indications  are  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  big 
Chinese  gilds  to  break  up.  Already,  large  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  are  in  operation  in  the  port  cities,  large  quantities  of  clo£ 
are  being  imported  from  Japan,  and  the  Chinese  market  is  show- 
ing its  preference  for  the  finer  grade  machine-made  cloth.  Even 
so,  the  hand  workers  can  make  a  living  for  the  time  being,  since 
China's  millions  are  clothed  in  cotton,  and  the  demand  is  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  met  by  machine-made  goods  alone.  As  the 
factories  grow,  however,  the  hand  workers  and  their  gild  organ- 
ization will  survive  only  if  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  machine 
process. 

Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  industrial  situation 
believe  that  the  transition  from  hand  work  in  the  small  shops 
to  machine  work  in  the  large  factories  can  be  made  most  easily 
by  means  of  small  factory  units  that  can  be  operated  with  small 
capital.  The  Chinese  have  had  practically  no  experience  in 
handling  large  corporations  and  the  large  amounts  of  capital 
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involved ;  and  what  experience  they  have  had  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  unfortunate.  Corporate  funds  seem  to  have  a  habit 
of  disappearing  in  the  same  way  that  public  funds  often  vanish. 
Chinese  life  has  taught  honesty  in  individual,  partnership  and 
gild  business;  but  it  has  not  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  business  of  a  large  group.  Because  of  this,  the  small 
factory  unit  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  present  situation  in 
China.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  the  business  man  of  moderate 
means  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  business  world  while  he  is 
gaining  experience  in  the  management  of  corporations  and  adjust- 
ing himself  to  the  new  business  conditions.  For  the  workers,  it 
should  prevent  many  of  the  evils  that  come  from  the  sudden 
development  of  large  factories. 

Foreign  business  methods  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  are  also  helping  to  break  down  the  close  organization  of 
the  gilds.    The  merchants  dealing  in  foreign  goods  are  forming 

filds,  it  is  true ;  but  their  work  is  merely  that  of  selling,  and  they 
nd  it  necessary  to  admit  to  gild  membership  "Visa  Hang, 
i.  e.,  men  who  have  not  served  the  gild  apprenticeship.  The  only 
qualification  for  membership  such  gilds  can  insist  on  is  that  a 
man  shall  have  had  some  business  and  selling  experience.  Con- 
sequently, men  are  coming  to  them  from  other  lines,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  shift  from  one  organization 
to  another.  As  the  change  from  one  line  of  business  to  another 
becomes  easier,  the  gilds  are  going  to  find  it  harder  to  enforce 
their  rules  or  even  to  insist  that  all  the  men  engaged  in  that  line 
of  business  belong  to  the  gild. 

The  gilds  will  not  go  without  a  struggle,  particularly  if  the 
rapid  change  of  industry  throws  out  of  employment  a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  learned  the  old  methods  but  are 
unable  to  learn  the  new.  Open  industrial  warfare  may  result  in 
many  cases,  and  will  certainly  do  so  unless  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  industrial  development  of  China  exert  themselves  to 
make  it  possible  for  both  employers  and  employees  to  learn 
gradually  the  new  methods,  and  so  help  China  to  escape  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  an  industrial  revolution. 

LU   PAN   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

Although  the  gilds  have  been  able  to  build  a  complete  and 
efficient  organization  for  a  single  trade  or  line  of  business,  tiiey 
have  not  learned  to  unite;  nor  have  conditions  been  such  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  combine.  Each  gild  has  dealt  with  its 
own  problems,  but  the  diflFerent  gilds  have  not,  until  recently, 
come  together  to  deal  with  questions  involving  the  interests  of 
a  part  or  all  of  the  business  community  except  as  they  have  had 
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to  meet  the  aggression  of  some  official  or  to  face  some  unusual 
occurrence. 

An  experiment  in  combination  has  been  started  in  Peking  by 
the  establishment^  in  1913,  of  the  Lu  Pan  Industrial  Union.^ 
This  organization  aims  to  include  in  its  membership  all  of  those 
who  worship  Lu  Pan  as  the  founder  of  their  craft,  especially  the 
caipenters,  masons  and  painters.  The  Union  aims  to  be  a  super- 
gild.  Its  rules  state  that  it  will  fix  wages  for  the  Lu  Pan  trades, 
protect  the  workers  from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  reduce  wages,  protect  the  employers  from  any  unjust  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  establish  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  Lu  Pan  workers,  organize  workshops  where  those  who  are 
out  of  work  may  obtain  employment,  and  carry  on  the  relief 
work  ordinarily  done  by  the  gilds,  such  as  feeding  the  poor,  caring 
for  the  sick,  providing  homes  for  the  old  and  needy,  and  furnish- 
ing coffins  and  graves  for  members  whose  families  are  unable 
to  bury  them  properly.  In  fact,  it  will  do  everything  that  an 
ordinary  gild  does,  and  in  addition  will  help  its  members  to 
secure  contracts  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  This  is  the 
main  object  of  the  Union.  Those  who  are  promoting  it  feel  very 
keenly  die  fact  that  foreigners  have  secured  the  contracts  for 
so  many  of  the  big  government  buildings.  By  forming  a  big 
Union  and  pooling  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  members,  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  and  secure  the 
government  contracts. 

If  the  Union  secures  a  contract,  the  work  is  distributed  by 
ballot  to  the  various  members.  If  any  of  them  need  capital  to 
finance  their  part  of  the  contract,  the  Union  will  lend  them  any 
surplus  funds  it  may  have  on  hand,  and  charge  only  5  percent 
for  the  use  of  the  money.  If  a  contractor  loses  money  on  work 
that  has  been  figured  and  approved  by  the  Union,  it  will  reimburse 
him,  provided  he  can  show  that  the  loss  was  not  caused  by  his 
wastefulness.  If  any  individual  member  has  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing money  due  on  a  completed  contract,  the  Union  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  the  debt. 

While  the  Union  figures  only  on  government  contracts,  it 
is  read^  to  give  assistance  to  a  contractor  who  wants  to  bid  on 
any  pnvate  work,  by  helping  him  to  make  estimates  and  plans. 
For  such  services,  it  charges  a  given  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
contract,  but  it  collects  its  fee  only  in  case  the  contract  is  secured. 

The  Union  puts  only  one  limitation  on  its  members;  but  it 
is  one  to  which  the  Chinese  are  accustomed.  No  matter  how 
many  men  want  to  figure  on  a  given  piece  of  work,  all  must  enter 
the  same  bid. 

*  Sec  Appendix  for  By-Lftwi  of  Lu  Pan  Industrial  Union  and  Lecture  Concernias 
iUflW  of  the  Union. 
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XEiosc  wfio  2nc  socoBstnL  in.  arruruig  sny  coDtnct  wmkA  psf 
to  the  gild  2/iQ  at  r  pemcnt  at  its  mine.  Uns  is  Ike  oriy 
income  of  the  gild,  as  it  (iocs  not  collect  axnr  membcrAip  fees. 
The  workers  are  indnded  in  the  mcmfaersfaip, of  die  UniQa;  bott 
as  dicv  receive  oo  cSrect  bcTTftrf  ll'uui  it — die  Oiinfse  airtisiBS 
doing'  the  work  whedier  a.  contractor  is  foreign  or  Oimrsr — diej 
are  not  reqnfred  to  pay  anything  to  the  Unioo. 

The  prelixmnanr  expenses  of  the  Unioa  are  adtanced  fay  die 
promoters,  and  are  considered  as  a  k»n  to  be  rqpaid  when  die 
Unioa  has  acLumiilated  sntfrnmr  fonds. 

The  plans  of  the  Uniaii  are  ¥erj  amfaitiDus,  bat  so  far  not 
a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  widi  dieno.  Socli  i 
combinatioD  for  soch  a  ptzrpose  is  a  new  idea,  and  die  Qniiese 
are  slow  to  accept  it.  espeoalhr  as  it  attempts  to  unite  groups 
that  have  in  the  past  been  entir^  separate.  The  socccss  of  Ae 
Urncm  win  depend  entirelT  npon  its  abtHtj  to  meet  the  competitiop 
of  the  foreign  contractors  and  secm^  for  its  infniber&  wc»k  that 
tfaej  are  unabk  to  secttre  for  dicmsehres. 

CHAMBER  OF   COMM^CE 

It  was  not  mitil  igoo^  the  year  of  the  Boxer  Upri^ng,  that 
any  successful  attempt  was  msule  by  die  btisiness  men  to  create 
an  organization  that  would  bring  tc^ether  die  merdiants  of  the 
Tarioos  gilds  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  express  their  united 
opinioo  on  questions  affecting  the  entire  busmess  community. 
In  that  year  Yuan  Shfli  K'ai,  who  was  later  the  first  President 
of  China,  but  then  the  Governor  of  Shantmig  Province,  suggested 
the  organization  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  entire  prov- 
ince. The  idea  spread  gradually  until  by  the  end  of  die  Ch'ing 
Dynasty  (1912)  diambers  of  commerce,  organized  along  dty 
rather  than  provincial  lines,  had  been  established  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  In  191 5  there  were  869  chambers 
representing  230431   shops.^ 

Under  die  Manchus  there  was  no  law  governing  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  their  organization,  powers  or  responsibilities,  and 
each  one  adopted  rules  and  regulations  that  seemed  fitted  to  its 
local  conditions.  After  the  Revolution  of  191 1,  however,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  given  supervision 
over  all  commercial  bodies,  and  on  September  12,  1914,  promul- 
rated  a  series  of  regulations  for  the  chambers  of  commerce. 
These  together  with  a  set  of  Supplemental  R^[ulati(ms  promul- 
gated on  February  i,  1916,  constitute  the  laws  now  governing 
all  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  country.* 

*  CMma  Year  Book,  1919. 

'  See  Appendix  for  complete  National  Regulations  for  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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I  chamber  of  commerce,  according  to  these  regulations,  is  a 
[>  of  business  men  who  are  either  officers  of  corporations, 
isentatives  of  gilds,  or  men  who  are  independently  inter- 
in  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises,  who  have  not  been 

ved  of  their  rights  of  citizenship,  who  have  not  outstanding 
uncanceled  decree  of  bankruptcy,  and  who  are  not  afflicted 
nervous  diseases. 

he  members  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  elect  by  signed  ballot 
ird  of  directors  that  numbers  from  15  to  40,  depending  upon 
lize  and  character  of  the  chamber.  The  directors  efcct  by 
t  the  president  and  vice-president.    The  officers  and  directors 

II  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election 
re  not  allowed  to  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms, 
officers  and  directors  serve  in  an  honorary  capacity,  and 
vc  no  remuneration  from  the  chamber. 

he  board  of  directors  is  allowed  to  co-opt  as  members  of 

oard  any  members  of  the  chamber  who  have  special  ability 

:ceptional  industrial  training  and  experience,  but  the  number 

ich  directors  must  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  those  who 

Iccted. 

he  duties  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  as  set  forth  in  the 

ations    of    the    Ministry    of    Agriculture    and    Commerce 

To  consult  about  industrial  and  commercial  reforms. 

To  suggest  to  the  officials  amendments  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing business. 

To  furnish  information  to  the  officials  in  response  to  their 
inquiries  concerning  commercial  and  industrial  ques- 
tions. 

To  investigate  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

To  secure  information  for  its  members  concerning  indus- 
trial or  commercial  matters,  and  to  determine  where 
merchandise  has  been  produced  and  its  value. 

To  collect  exhibits  for  expositions. 

To  settle  industrial  and  commercial  disputes  at  the  request 
of  the  interested  parties. 

To  be  responsible  for  maintaining  order  when  there  is  a 
money  panic. 

To  erect  buildings  for  exhibitions,  to  establish  industrial 
and  commercial  schools  and  other  public  organizations 
that  have  to  do  with  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, when  properly  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce. 

he  Peking  Chamber  of  Commerce  sets  forth  its  purposes  as 
¥s: 
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1.  To  bring  about  friendly  relations  between  merchants  and 

worlanen. 

2.  To  conduct  researches  on  industrial  and  commercial  ques- 

tions. 

3.  To  develop  industrial  and  conmiercial  enterprises. 

4.  To  strengthen  all  commercial  enterprises. 

5.  To  settle  disputes  between  workmen  and  merchants. 

6.  To  look  after  the  condition  of  the  markets. 

These  purposes  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  carried  out 
by  the  president  and  board  of  directors  except  for  the  settling 
of  disputes  between  merchants  and  between  merchants  and  woffc- 
men.  For  this  the  chamber  of  commerce  organizes  a  court  siini- 
lar  to  those  established  by  the  various  gilds.  The  gilds  still  main- 
tain their  courts  to  decide  cases  that  arise  between  their  own 
members ;  but  when  the  members  of  different  gilds  are  involved, 
the  case  is  now  ordinarily  taken  before  the  chamber  of  oom- 
merce  court  rather  than  before  some  neutral  gild,  and  when  a 
question  concerns  two  gilds  it  is  but  natural  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  representing  as  it  does  the  entire  business  commttoity, 
should  act  as  the  arbitrator. 

Under  the  Empire  the  chamber  of  commerce  courts  wtrt 
entirely  independent  of  the  officials,  and  there  was  no  law  tiiat 
controlled  them  in  any  way.  Each  one  was  organized  and  oper- 
ated as  best  suited  the  local  conditions.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  however,  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  together,  promulgated  general^  and 
detailed  rules '  for  the  control  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
courts.  Although  these  regulations  outline  the  organization  of 
the  courts,  specify  what  cases  they  are  allowed  to  accept,  give 
in  detail  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  provide  that  a  periodic 
report  must  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  outlining  the  cases 
heard  by  Uie  courts,  they  leave  the  courts  free  to  decide  all  cues 
according  to  the  prevailing  local  customs,  provided  they  do  oot 
contravene  any  national  law.  This  happens  but  seldom  as  tbe 
national  law,  of  necessity,  establishes  only  general  principles. 
The  customs  and  habits  of  the  various  parts  of  the  countrj  are 
so  different  that  any  law  to  be  acceptable  to  all  must  dctl  Oidy 
with  broad  fundamentals. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  court  con- 
sists of  a  chairman,  nine  to  twenty  members  of  conference  Who 
hear  the  cases,  two  to  six  investigators,  and  the  necessary  dorks 
and  writers.  All  of  these,  except  the  writers  and  clerks,  arc 
elected  for  a  two  year  term  by  ballot  by  the  members  of  Ac 

^  National  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts.    Appendix. 
'  Detailed  Rules  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts.    Appendix. 
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chamber  of  commerce,  and  serve  in  practically  an  honorary 
capacity,  their  salaries  being  limited  to  $30  a  month.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  members  of  the  court  are  elected,  alternates 
are  chosen  who  shall  take  the  place  of  any  of  the  members  who 
resign  during  their  term  of  office.  The  number  of  alternates 
elected  is  one-third  that  of  the  investigators  and  members  of 
conference.^ 

The  chamber  of  commerce  courts  hear  all  cases  having  to 
do  with  commerce  and  industry,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
hear  cases  unimportant  to  commerce,  that  have  to  do  with  civil 
or  criminal  questions,  or  that  are  brought  before  them  by  only  one 
of  the  interested  parties.'  This  last  restriction  was  included  in 
the  regulations  because  many  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  courts 
were  accustomed  to  give  a  decision  on  cases  that  onl^  one  of 
the  interested  parties  desired  to  have  heard.  Such  decisions,  of 
course,  were  never  binding;  but  they  did  have  a  very  consider- 
able moral  effect,  and  tended  to  influence  any  court  that  might 
subsequently  hear  the  case. 

Cases  may  be  brought  before  a  chamber  of  commerce  court  in 
two  ways.  The  interested  parties  may  request  it  to  hear  their 
case  if  they  have  not  taken  this  before  a  court  of  justice,  or  a 
court  of  justice  may  refer  a  case  to  it  for  decision.'  A  great 
many  of  the  business  cases  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice 
are  so  referred;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  courts  are  able  to  decide  cases  satisfactorily,  and 
that  they  have  a  much  better  knowledge  of  business  customs  than 
has  the  judge  or  official. 

The  ordinary  procedure  followed  in  bringing  a  case  before 
a  chamber  of  commerce  court  is  to  file  with  it  a  written  state- 
ment giving  an  outline  of  the  point  at  issue,  the  names,  a^, 
birth-places,  addresses  and  occupations  of  the  interested  parties, 
a  list  of  witnesses  and  of  all  documents  and  other  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  the  case.  If  a  case  is  very  urgent  or  of  minor  impor- 
tance it  may  be  brought  before  the  court  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  the  same  information  must  be  given.  If,  from  the  statement 
of  the  case,  the  chairman  of  the  court  decides  that  is  is  one 
that  the  court  is  permitted  to  hear,  he  formally  accepts  it  and 
sets  a  date  for  its  hearing.  Cases  brought  before  the  court  in 
writing  are  arranged  on  the  calendar  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received,  though  if  necessary  a  case  may  be  advanced  or 
at  the  request  of  the  interested  parties  may  be  postponed.  It 
cannot  be  postponed  more  than  three  times,  however,  and  each 
postponement  must  not  be  for  more  than  two  weeks.  Cases 
brought  before  the  court  by  word  of  mouth  must  be  decided 

*  General  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts,  ArtSb  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  ij. 
'Detailed  Regulations,  Art.   16. 

*  General  Regulations,  Art.  14. 
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within  three  days  of  their  acceptance,  unless  some  difficulty  arises 
in  connection  with  the  securing  of  the  necessary  evidence.^ 

The  chairman  of  the  court,  some  time  before  the  date  set 
for  a  case,  chooses  by  lot  three  or  five  members  of  conference 
who  shall  hear  the  case.  If  the  interested  parties  have  any  valid 
objection  to  having  their  case  heard  by  the  chosen  members  of 
conference,  the  chairman  of  the  court  will  appoint  other  members. 

When  a  case  is  to  be  heard,  all  of  the  interested  parties  must 
be  present  with  their  witnesses  and  any  other  evidence  that  they 
wish  to  offer.  The  witnesses  are  heard  and  the  evidence  is  laid 
before  the  court  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  a  court  of 
justice,  except  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  courts  are  not 
allowed  to  require  that  testimony  be  given  under  oath  and  wit- 
nesses cannot  be  compelled  to  testify.*  As  a  result  these  courts 
act  more  informally  than  the  regular  courts,  are  able  to  expedite 
cases,  and  even  secure  better  results. 

If  there  is  any  point  that  is  not  made  clear  by  the  evidence 
offered,  the  court  will  appoint  one  or  more  of  its  investigators  to 
examine  the  matter  and  report  his  findings;  while  if  there  are 
witnesses  who  have  information  that  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  case  in  hand,  the  court  can  request  them  to  testify  even 
though  they  may  not  have  been  called  by  the  interested  par- 
ties.* 

All  cases  are  decided  according  to  the  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  conference  hearing  them.  The  decisions  are  based 
upon  the  local  business  customs,  provided  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  national  law.* 

The  decision  of  the  court  is  never  binding  unless  it  is  accepted 
by  the  interested  parties,  if  they  have  been  the  ones  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  court,  or  until  it  has  been  reviewed  by  the  court 
of  justice,  if  the  case  has  been  referred  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce court.  If  the  interested  parties  refuse  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion, they  can  always  appeal  to  the  court  of  justice,  if  they  have 
not  appeared  before  it;  while,  if  the  decision  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  court  has  been  approved  by  the  court  of  justice,  the 
case  can  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court.** 

If  the  decision  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  court  is  accepted 
by  the  interested  parties  they  are  required  to  furnish  responsible 
and  trustworthy  guarantors  who  shall  see  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  is  carried  out,  that  any  payments  required  by  the  deci- 
sion are  made,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  trial  are  paid.  If 
such  guarantors  cannot  be  furnished,  the  chamber  of  commerce 

*  Detailed  Regulations,  Arta.  32-47.    Appendix. 

*  General  Regulations,  Art.  2a.     Detailed  Regulations,  Art.  46. 

'  General  Regulations,  Art.  23.     Detailed  Regulations,  Arts.  25  and  45. 

*  Detailed   Regulations,  Art.  5. 

'  General  Regulations,  Arts.  17  and  34.     Detailed  Regulations,  Art.  48. 
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rourt  may  petition  the  local  court  of  justice  to  enforce  the 
decision.* 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  required,  by  the  regulations, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  courts,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
collect  fees  from  those  who  bring  cases  before  the  court.  Such 
fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  party  at  fault,  but  cannot  be  over 
2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  involved.  If,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  court,  both  parties  are  at  fault,  they  divide 
the  expense.  If  a  party  to  a  case  is  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  he  cannot  be  charged  more  than  i  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  involved;  for  as  a  member  of  the  chamber 
he  is  already  contributing  to  the  expense  of  the  court.* 

The  chamber  of  commerce  courts  make  it  possible  for  the 
business  men  to  secure  quick  and  inexpensive  justice  based  on 
the  customs  of  the  district;  for  the  cases  are  heard  by  business 
men  who  are  interested  in  commercial  justice  rather  than  by 
Dfficials  and  judges  who  are  apt  to  be  interested  in  fine  legal 
points.  They  keep  a  large  number  of  cases  out  of  the  local 
courts,  and  save  the  judges  or  officials  the  embarrassment  of 
liaving  to  give  a  decision  based  on  customs  with  which  they  are 
probably  unacquainted.  In  fact,  they  function  so  well  that  the 
3fficials  are  usually  more  than  willing  to  refer  all  business  cases 
to  them.  In  Peking  this  is  especially  true  of  bankruptcy  cases. 
According  to  law  such  cases  have  to  go  before  a  court  of  justice, 
but  they  are  then  referred  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  court; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  settlement 
for  both  merchant  and  creditor  is  reached  when  the  case  is 
bandied  by  that  court.  The  decision  is  reviewed  by  the  court 
3f  justice  but  is  seldom  if  ever  altered. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  courts  not  only  give  justice  to 
the  business  men,  but  they  also  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  protected  in  case  of  industrial  disputes.  They  will 
step  in  and  force  a  settlement  of  a  strike  or  lock-out,  if  it  is 
l)eing  carried  on  so  that  the  public  suffers,  even  though  by  so 
doing  they  may  prevent  the  employers  or  the  employees  from 
tnaking  the  most  of  any  advantage  already  gained.  It  is  one 
tnore  evidence  of  the  Chinese  desire  to  have  life  go  on  without 
my  violent  displacement  and  all  changes  come  gradually.  Indus- 
trial relationships  are  so  carefully  adjusted,  and  so  many  people 
live  so  close  to  the  edge  of  starvation,  that  any  change  in  the 
•xisting  order  is  sure  to  bring  suffering  to  some.  The  Chinese 
may  seem  callous  to  the  want  and  suffering  that  exists  under 
ordinary  conditions ;  but  they  are  not  willing  to  see  added  suffer- 

>  Detailed  Regulations,  Art.  50. 

*  General  Regnlationa,  Arts.  4  and  40.  Detailed  Regulations,  Arts.  4  aad  J9. 
Appendix. 
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ing  because  a  single  group  desires  to  enforce  its  demands.  They: 
will  rather  step  in  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  force 
the  contesting  groups  to  compromise  and  get  back  to  work,  so 
that  the  life  of  the  community  may  go  on ;  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  the  natural  organization  to  do  this,  representing 
as  it  does  the  entire  business  community. 

In  order  that  it  may  keep  track  of  the  work  that  is  being  d<wie 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  courts,  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
requires  them  to  make  a  quarterly  report.  This  must  give  an 
outline  of  all  the  cases  heard,  the  names,  ages,  birth-places, 
addresses  and  businesses  of  the  interested  parties,  the  method 
by  which  the  case  was  brought  before  the  court,  the  decision, 
the  cause  of  dispute,  the  basis  of  the  decision  and  its  effect,  and 
state  whether  or  not  force  had  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  decision, 
and  finally  give  the  names  of  the  members  of  conference  who 
heard  the  case.  The  report  is  first  filed  with  the  high  court  of  the 
province,  and  then  is  forwarded  by  it  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in 
Peking,  where  it  is  recorded  and  filed.'- 

Apparently  the  Government  is  exercising  a  close  supervision 
over  the  courts  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  but  just  how 
effective  it  is  we  cannot  state.  The  Ministries  of  Justice  and 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  require  all  the  courts  to  be  organized 
in  the  same  way  and  to  report  to  them  the  cases  they  have  heard; 
but  the  form  of  organization  adopted  by  the  ministries  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  developed  by  the  chambers  of  commerce 
prior  to  1912,  and  simply  standardizes  conditions  for  the  entire 
country.  Since  the  courts  are  allowed  to  decide  cases  according 
to  local  custom,  they  have  practically  entire  control  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  business  shall  be  conducted;  and  the  mere 
making  of  a  quarterly  report  does  not  greatly  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  Government  over  them.  Even  so,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  the  Government  can  take;  and  it  may,  and  probably 
will,  lead  to  stronger  and  stronger  governmental  control.  This 
will  come  first  through  the  creation  of  a  larger  and  larger  body 
of  national  law,  then  the  provinces  will  extend  the  scope  of  their 
laws,  and  finally  the  courts  themselves  will  probably  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government.  Even  then,  however,  they  will  undoubtedly 
maintain  their  distinctive  character,  and  still  be  a  group  of 
business  men  deciding  business  cases  according  to  the  accepted 
"rules  of  the  game." 

One  of  the  present  important  functions  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  is  that  of  go-between  for  the  merchants  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Whenever  the  officials  are  planning  to  adopt  any  new 
laws  or  taxes,  they  ordinarily  discuss  them  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  as  that  body  is  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  feelings 

*  Detiiled  Regulationa,  Art  $7.    Appendix. 
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of  the  business  community,  and  can  advise  the  Government  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  measures.  Usually  the 
officials  do  not  push  matters,  if  they  find  that  the  proposed  laws 
win  not  be  acceptable  to  the  merchants.  Although  the  chamber 
of  commerce  acts  as  a  check  on  the  officials,  it  also  makes  their 
relations  with  the  merchants  much  easier.  By  dealing  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  the  officials  can  affect  the  entire  business 
community,  and  will  be  saved  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  each 
individual  gild.  Furthermore,  the  chamber  of  commerce  will 
help  enforce  regulations  of  which  it  approves,  and  may  even  help 
in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Even  when  a  question  involves  a 
single  gild,  the  officials  are  coming  to  deal  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce  rather  than  with  the  gild ;  for  although  the  position 
of  the  chamber  will  probably  be  determined  by  that  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  gild,  the  officials  find  it  easier  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

In  times  of  trouble  or  disturbance  the  chamber  of  commerce 
finds  itself  in  a  most  unpleasant  position.  The  military  officials 
and  the  bandit  chiefs  look  upon  it  as  a  source  of  revenue  and, 
with  the  threat  of  looting,  practically  force  the  contribution  of 
large  sums  of  money.  The  chamber  then  has  to  assess  its  mem- 
bers, in  order  tH&t  it  may  secure  the  required  amount.  In  the 
smnmer  of  1920,  when  the  Anfu  and  Chihli  factions  were  fighting 
around  Peking,  the  military  officials  attempted  to  secure  a  con- 
tribution of  $3,000,000  from  the  Peking  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  responded  with  $100,000,  but  refused  to  increase  the  amount. 
In  districts  where  brigandage  has  been  rife,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  sometimes  been  called  on  to  contribute  some  three  and 
four  different  times  in  a  very  few  months.  Perhaps  a  small  band 
of  brigands  captures  the  town.  It  levies  an  assessment  upon  the 
business  men.  Then  a  larger  band  of  bandits  drives  out  the 
smaller  band,  and  must  be  paid  for  "saving  the  city."  When  the 
soldiers  come  to  dispossess  the  larger  band,  they,  too,  must  receive 
their  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  the  organiza- 
tion that  naturally  leads  and  makes  unanimous  any  protest  the 
merchants  may  make  against  the  actions  of  the  officials.  The 
general  strike  in  1919,  in  Shanghai,  Nanking  and  Tientsin,  was 
quidkly  organized  and  successful  because  the  policy  of  the  gilds 
of  the  dty  could  be  decided  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
boycott  of  1919-20  was  long  continued  because  the  chamber  of 
commerce  was  able  to  push  its  enforcement  after  it  had  once 
been  decreed.  Th^  members  of  some  of  the  gilds  found  it  hard 
to  get  along  without  Japanese  goods,  and  were  inclined  to  relax 
the  boycott.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  representing^  public 
Opinion,  was  able  to  hold  them  to  it,  and  enable  the  Chinese  to 
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disprove  the  statement  that  they  were  "greatly  excited  over  some 
matter  for  five  minutes  and  then  forgot  all  about  it." 

The  Peking  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  national  regulations  for  chambers  of  commerce.  Its 
important  and  influential  members  are  the  representatives  of 
58  groups  that  include  the  telegraph  and  telepnone  companies, 
die  manufacturing  companies,  the  Salt  Gabelle  and  the  merchant 
gilds  of  Peking,  but  not  any  of  the  artisan  or  craft  gilds  of 
the  city.  Two  gilds,  the  Ts'ai  Yu  and  Fang  Shan  Hsien  Gilds, 
represent  the  business  of  two  neighboring  cities,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Peking  Chamber  by  special  arrangement 

The  58  groups  include  in  their  membership  4,630  stores,  or 
approximately  %  of  the  number  in  the  city.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  the  chamber  by  some  275  members,  each  group  cwrdi- 
narily  having  from  one  to  eight  members.  The  bankers,  however, 
have  30.  These  gild  representatives  or  "Influential  Members" 
are  the  ones  who  control  the  chamber.  There  are  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  "Ordinary  Members,"  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  hold  office.    All  officers  and  directors  must  represent  some  gild. 

The  business  of  the  chamber  is  conducted  by  a  president, 
vice-president  and  a  board  of  33  elected  or  co-opted  directors. 
They  are  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  chamber  to  meet  once 
a  week  so  that  all  business  may  be  attended  to  promptly.  The 
members  of  the  chamber  hold  but  one  regular  meeting  a  year, 
but  can  be  called  together  at  any  time. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  chamber  is  worked  out  and  adopted 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  It  now  amounts  to  some 
$30,000.  The  money  is  furnished  by  the  different  gilds,  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  gild  being  decided  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  chamtwer.  The  gilds  in  turn  apportion  the 
assessment  among  their  members.  For  the  two  years,  1911-1912, 
the  Jade  Gild  was  assessed  $415.10. 

The  Peking  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  doing  all  that  it  can 
to  develop  the  business  of  the  city,  but  the  officers  say  that  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  encourage  any  manufacturing  plants 
to  locate  there  because  of  the  octroi  charges  levied  by  tfie 
Native  Customs  Service  on  all  goods  entering  and  leaving  the 
city.  This  tax  is  in  addition  to  all  import  duties  levied  on  foreign 
goods  when  they  come  into  the  country,  or  "likin"  charged  on  na- 
tive goods  as  they  move  from  place  to  place.  It  means  a  special 
burden  for  those  who  are  doing  business  in  Peking.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  is  ordinarily  from  two  to  three  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  but  apparently  varies  considerably  with  the  shipper 
and  the  size  of  the  shipment.  According  to  the  best  available 
figures  the  receipts  of  the  Octroi  Bureau  amounted  to  $959,066 
in  1915,  and  in  1916  to  $1,213,813,  though  for  1917  tiiey  are 
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reported  as  only  $109480.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire  the  pro- 
reeds  of  this  tax  were  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  boudoir  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
they  have  been  turned  over  to  the  President's  office.  As  long 
as  this  tax  is  maintained,  Peking  will  probably  not  have  any 
^eat  industrial  development,  unless  the  factories  can  be  estate* 
Ushed  just  outside  the  city  and  so  escape  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

MARKETS 

Pricing's  75  markets  are  a  big  factor  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city.  There  are  the  regular  food  markets,  big 
buildings  filled  with  all  sorts  of  meats  and  vegetables.  The 
morning  markets,  one  of  which  is  called  the  thieves'  market, 
are  held  very  early.  In  them  all  sorts  of  old  second-hand  things, 
many  of  them  salvaged  from  the  dumps,  are  offered  for  sale. 
In  the  evening  markets  goods  are  spread  on  the  edge  of  the 
side-walk  of  tibe  main  street  outside  of  Ch'ien  Men.  There  by 
the  light  of  flaring  torches  one  can  pick  out  and  bargain  over 
auiy  of  the  multitude  of  things  displayed.  The  general  markets, 
the  Tung  An  Shih  Ch'ang  particularly,  are  more  like  big  covered 
streets  than  buildings.  Shops  selling  almost  every  imaginable 
article,  toys,  jewelry,  furs,  clothing,  books,  pictures,  candies, 
cakes,  are  on  each  side  of  the  big  passageways,  while  in  the 
center  are  tables  or  stalls  on  which  are  spread  out  brassware, 
notions,  tongue  scrapers,  combs,  chopsticks,  fruit,  candies.  All 
of  the  tables  are  cleared  every  night,  the  unsold  goods  being 
packed  up  and  carried  away  in  big  baskets.  We  were  told  that 
the  merchants  in  the  center  of  the  passageway  were  not  required 
to  pay  the  monthly  license  tax  collected  from  the  regular  stores. 
Then  there  are  the  special  markets  where  only  one  article  is  sold, 
rice,  fruit,  meat,  flowers,  birds — which  Chinese  gentlemen  carry 
around  in  their  cages — ^pigeons  with  little  whisties  under  their 
wings  that  sound  when  the  birds  are  flying,  clothing,  curios, 
exchange.  The  ten  temple  markets  are  practically  one  moving 
market,  open  at  each  temple  on  special  days  of  the  month,  usually 
every  ten  or  fifteen  days  and  for  not  more  than  two  days  at  a 
time  except  when  the  temple  has  some  special  festival.  As  the 
temples  do  not  ordinarily  have  their  markets  on  the  same  day 
the  dealers  go  from  one  market  to  another  and  are  busy  practi- 
cally every  day  of  the  month.^  Connected  with  these  temple 
narkets  there  are  always  entertainers,  story-tellers,  boxers, 
nagidans,  singers  and  sometimes  lecturers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
:ation.  The  crowds,  the  excitement  and  the  entertainers  are  a 
jrcat  source  of  recreation  for  many  people. 

*  See  Appendix  for  Lift  of  Temple  Markets. 
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BANKS 

Although  Peking  is  not  a  commercial  city  it  is  one  of  the 
big  banking  centers  of  the  country,  largely  because  of  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  Gk)vemment.  In  1918  there  were  32  banks 
doing  business  along  more  or  less  modem  lines.  Ten  foreign 
banks,  the  Hongkong  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  The  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation,  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine,  Asia 
Banking  Corporation  and  others  are  located  in  the  Legation 
Quarter.  Most  of  these  are  exchange  banks,  their  principal 
business  being  the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
head  ofiices  of  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communica- 
tions, government  banks  with  branches  all  over  China,  are  in  the 
North  City  just  west  of  Ch'ien  Men.  There  are  numerous  banks 
of  a  semi-c^cial  nature  that  are  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  work  of  various  government  boards. 

Several  international  banks,  such  as  the  Sino- Japanese  Bank, 
the  Chinese-American  Bank,  have  recently  been  established.  In 
these  the  capital  is  subscribed  part  by  Chinese  and  part  by 
Japanese,  Americans,  or  other  nationalities.  There  are  numerous 
banks  controlled  entirely  by  Chinese  but  doing  business  along 
modem  lines,  and  a  great  many  so-called  native  banks  that  are 
using  old  Chinese  banking  methods. 

Several  kinds  of  silver  dollars  are  in  circulation  in  Peking  and 
it  is  not  unusual  in  looking  through  a  package  of  dollars  to 
find  four,  five,  six  or  even-  seven  different  kinds.  The  Pei  Yang 
and  the  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  dollars  are  the  most  common.  The  Mex- 
ican dollars  current  in  Shanghai  are  discotmted  some  two  percent 
in  Peking  and  so  are  seldom  seen. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  change,  "big  money"  and  "small 
money."  "Big  money"  is  coppers  and  10,  20  and  50  cent 
silver  coins  that  pass  as  i/ioo,  i/io,  1/5  and  1/2  of  a  dollar. 
"Small  money"  is  coppers,  10  and  20  cent  silver  pieces  whose 
value,  in  terms  of  a  dollar,  is  not  fixed  but  fluctuates  with  the 
condition  of  exchange.  One  may  get  11  dimes  and  8  coppers  for 
a  dollar  to-day  and  12  dimes  to-morrow.  The  exchange  shops 
ordinarily  give  from  136  to  140  coppers  for  a  dollar.  The  old 
style  Chinese  cash  are  seldom  used 

Money  changers  can  be  found  on  almost  every  comer,  for 
small  change  is  heavy  and  bulky  but  one  must  always  be  sup- 
plied. The  ordinary  ricksha  man  or  small  merchant  is  unable 
to  change  any  but  small  coins  and  it  usually  saves  trouble  to 
give  them  the  exact  change. 

Paper  money  is  issued  by  several  of  the  foreign  and  Chinese 
banks  and  is  ordinarily  accepted  at  its  face  value,  though  in  times 
of  excitement  it  is  apt  to  be  discounted  or  even  refused.    In 
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June,  1919,  after  the  Shantung  award  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  any  Chinese  store  or  money  changer  to  accept  any 
Japanese  bank  notes.  Notes  issued  by  the  Shanghai  branches  of 
Peking  banks  are  usually  discounted  in  Peking,  but  Tientsin  notes 
are  ordinarily  accepted  at  their  face  value.  The  notes  of  the 
Tientsin  branch  of  the  Bank  of  China  usually  pass  at  par  in 
Peking  while  those  issued  by  the  Peking  headquarters  have  been 
discounted  an)rwhere  from  35  to  50  percent  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  Peking  the  banks'  silver  reserves  have  been  depleted  and 
in  the  past  the  banks  have  been  required  to  issue  notes  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Government.  Periodic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  notes  by  issuing  government  bonds  to 
be  purchased  with  bank  notes  which  are  then  to  be  destroyed 
So  far,  however,  they  have  not  been  very  successful.  Copper 
notes  are  issued  by  some  Chinese  banks  and  are  ordinarily 
accepted  by  every  one.  Checks  on  other  cities  are  sometimes 
at  a  premium,  but  usually  can  be  cashed  only  at  a  discount. 

TTie  money  changer  is  well  called  "the  curse  of  China."  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  is  a  uniform  system  of 
currency,  but  under  present  conditions  and  with  so  many  people 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present  system  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  in  coming. 

POLICE  AND   BUSINESS 

While  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  been 
increasing  its  supervision  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  country, 
and  has  been  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  business,  the  police,  especially  since  the  Revolution  of  191 1, 
have  been  increasing  the  extent  of  their  control  over  the  mer- 
chants doing  business  in  the  cities,  particularly  along  the  lines 
of  taxes  and  sanitation. 

The  Peking  police  require  that  before  a  store  can  be  opened* 
a  report  must  be  filed  with  them,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  store,  the  store  owner,  and  all  employees,  the  kind  of 
business  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  capital  subscribed.  If  it  is  a 
partnership,  the  amount  subscribed  by  each  partner  must  be 
stated.  The  new  store  must  also  find  a  store  of  about  the  same 
size  and  capital  that  will  act  as  its  guarantor.  If  on  investiga- 
tion the  police  find  that  the  above  information  is  correctly  stated, 
they  will  issue  a  permit  for  the  opening  of  the  store,  provided 
the  owner  can  show  a  receipt  from  the  tax  bureau  of  the  Mtmid- 
pal  Council  for  the  payment  of  the  store  tax.  For  the  opening 
of  a  store  this  tax  amounts  to  30  cents  for  every  $100  invested 
in  the  store,  if  the  amount  is  less  than  $100,000.    If  the  capital 

^  Pdice  Regulation»-~Openmg  of  New  Stores.    Appendix. 
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is  over  $ioo,ocx>,  the  tax  is  $3CX)  r^ardless  of  the  amount 
invested. 

If  a  store  is  moved  from  one  location  to  another  without  any 
change  of  capital  or  owner  the  tax  is  one-third  of  the  amount 
charged  a  new  store. 

Monthly  taxes  are  collected  from  all  the  stores  of  the  dty 
unless  they  can  show  that  they  are  not  making  any  money.  In 
that  case  a  store  is  declared  to  be  tax  exempt  though  it  is  charged 
$1  a  year  for  the  issuing  of  the  necessary  certificate.* 

Those  who  are  making  a  profit  are  divided  into  fourteen 
classes  according  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do.  The  income 
of  the  lowest  or  Ching  Class  is  less  than  $30  a  month,  while 
stores  doing  a  business  of  over  $3,000  a  month  are  listed  in  the 
Special  Class.  The  taxes  of  the  various  classes  are  all  different 
and  range  from  40  cents  a  quarter  for  the  Ching  Class  to  $20 
or  more  a  month  for  the  Special  Class.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected from  the  25,395  stores  is  $31,210  a  month.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  sure  the  stores  are  properly  classified,  the  police 
require  that  they  be  allowed  to  examine  the  books ;  and  they  fine 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  the  examination,  or  who  make  false 
entries.  If  the  taxes  are  not  paid  promptly,  a  penalty  is  exacted 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  police  keep  track  of  the  personnel  of  the  store  by  requir- 
ing that  they  be  notified  whenever  a  new  employee  is  engaged 
or  an  old  one  leaves.^  This  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  any  suspicious  persons,  and  helps  greatly  in 
apprehendin£f  any  criminals.  Because  of  the  gild  requirements 
of  membership  and  apprenticeship,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  to  change  his  trade ;  and  because  so  many  of  the  stores 
recpire  a  man  to  be  guaranteed  before  they  will  employ  him, 
it  IS  hard  for  any  one  to  go  from  one  city  to  another  in  search 
of  work.  Consequently,  by  searching  a  small  field  the  police 
are  nearly  always  able  to  locate  any  man  they  may  want. 

In  order  that  they  may  check  up  on  any  infraction  of  their 
regulations  the  police  make  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  stores 
once  every  ten  days.  This  inspection  covers  particularly  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  concerning  sanitation  and  health. 
The  police  have  adopted  and  published  a  series  of  regulations 
that  are  largely  based  upon  those  used  in  western  countries ;  but 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  enforce  them  as  they  are  so  far 
ahead  of  the  standards  to  which  the  Chinese  are  accustomed. 

New  rules,  new  taxes  and  periodical  inspections  are  bringing 
the  police  and  the  merchants  into  closer  relationship,  but  the 
powers  of  the  police  seem  to  be  increasing  only  as  the  business 


'  Police  Tax  Re^lmtions.     Appendix. 

'  Police  Regulations  for  Store-Keepers.     Appendix. 
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men  are  willing  to  let  them.  The  power  of  the  Government  to 
collect  taxes  has  never  been  questioned,  but  the  business  men 
do  have  something  to  say  about  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  Gmi- 
sequently,  .the  officials  do  not  often  attempt  to  levy  new  taxes 
or  increase  old  ones,  unless  they  are  sure  that  the  merchants  are 
willing  to  accept  the  change.  So  it  is  with  new  regulations  con- 
cerning business.  When  the  police  are  planning  to  adopt  any 
new  rule,  they  usually  discuss  it  with  either  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  the  heads  of  the  gilds  that  will  be  affected,  and  do 
not  often  try  to  enforce  it  if  it  does  not  meet  with  approval 
The  police  know  only  too  well  the  strength  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  result  of  attempting  to  enforce  regulations  Uiat 
the  merchants  refuse  to  accept. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  industrial  side  of  education  in  Peking  is  cared  for  by 
three  schools  (see  map  14) :  the  Higher  Technical  College,  mt 
Industrial  Department  of  the  National  Teachers'  Collq[e»  and 
a  school  for  apprentices.  The  first  of  these  trains  men  to  be 
tedinical  engineers,  the  second  prepares  men  to  teach  architec- 
ture, carpentry,  metal  working,  machine  work,  manual  training, 
while  the  third  gives  boys  training  in  carpentry,  machine  won 
and  electroplating.  In  all  three,  the  students  are  learning  to  use 
modem  machinery  and  modem  industrial  processes,  and  tbejr 
should  be  the  ones  who  will  help  China  adapt  western  method 
to  her  developing  industrial  life. 

In  the  past  the  students  have  been  given  practical  experience 
by  work  done  under  school  rather  than  factory  conditions. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  that  the  school  shops  be  tumed  into  real 
factories  that  shall  manufacture  articles  for  the  market,  so  that 
the  students  may  have  experience  with  the  conditions  they  will 
meet  when  they  leave  school.  An  organization  has  recently  been 
perfected  whereby  the  three  industrial  schools  shall  work  together. 
The  shops  of  each  are  to  specialize  on  certain  types  of  work, 
and  then  the  schools  are  to  exchange  pupils. 

The  Student  Strike  of  1919  and  the  campaign  for  the  develop- 
ment of  native  industries  showed  very  clearly  the  advantage  of 
the  students  doing  the  work  themselves.  In  the  Higher  Tedi- 
nical College  the  students  received  their  practical  training  by 
watching  workmen  go  through  a  process,  rather  than  by  doing 
it  themselves.  They  found,  however,  that  they  were  unable  to 
go  to  the  small  shops  of  the  city  and  show  their  mechanics  by 
a  practical  demonstration  how  to  manufacture  some  new  articles; 
while  the  boys  who  had  done  the  actual  work  themselves  were 
able  to  teach  the  shop-keepers  how  to  produce  things  that,  in  ^e 
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past,  had  been  manufactured  only  in  Japan.  Because  of  this 
demonstration,  the  students  have  demanded  that  all  of  them  be 
given  practical  experience  in  industrial  work,  and  this  has  made 
possible  the  combmation  of  the  technical  schools  and  the  organ- 
ization in  Peking  of  a  single  system  of  industrial  training. 

MODERN   INDUSTRY 

Other  cities  in  China  point  with  pride  to  the  modem  facto- 
ries which  they  have  established,  but  Peking  has  little  industry 
that  is  efficient  and  on  a  modem  basis.  The  city  has  long  been 
a  political  rather  than  an  industrial  center,  and  the  local  octroi 
charges  have  tended  to  discourage  the  establishment  of  modem 
factories  inside  the  walls.  The  principal  examples  of  modem 
industry  are  the  telephone  company,  the  electric  light  company, 
water  company,  match  factory,  glass  factory  and  government 
uniform  factory.  The  telephone  company,  electric  light  com- 
pany and  water  company  have  covered  practically  the  entire  city 
with  their  lines,  and  all  give  fairly  efficient  service. 

The  match  factory  is  reported  to  be  doing  work  on  thoroughly 
efficient  modem  lines,  but  employing  a  great  number  of  children. 
A  more  detailed  report  cannot  be  given,  as  this  was  the  one  place 
in  Peking  to  which  we  were  denied  admission. 

The  glass  factory  stands  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
introduce  modem  methods  and  modem  machinery  in  China  with- 
out first  training  men  to  operate  and  care  for  the  machines.  The 
machinery  was  imported  and  the  factory  built  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  one  million  dollars;  but,  as  no  trained  men  were  avail- 
able, the  machinery  was  broken  and  the  factory  had  to  be  closed 
down. 

While  the  big  glass  factory  with  its  complicated  machinery 
has  been  a  failure,  one  of  the  Buddhist  Temples  in  the  South 
City  is  mnning  a  small  factory  turning  out  lamp  chimneys  and 
window  glass,  which  require  but  little  machinery.  Two  furnaces 
are  kept  in  constant  operation,  and  the  work  is  done  by  some 
thirty  workers  and  seventy  apprentices.  The  workers  are  paid 
from  $30  to  $50  a  month,  while  the  apprentices  receive  from  50 
cents  to  $3  a  month.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  3  A.M.  to 
5  P.M. 

The  living  conditions  in  this  factory  were  the  worst  that 
we  saw.  Dirt  and  disorder  were  everywhere.  Broken  glass  was 
scattered  all  over  the  grounds  around  the  buildings,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  attempt  at  sanitation.  The  70  apprentices 
slept  in  one  large  room.  This  gave  the  boys  barely  enough  space 
to  lie  down,  even  when  they  were  crowded  on  to  two  platforms, 
one  six  feet  above  the  other.     There  was  practically  no  light 
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in  the  room,  and  the  door  afforded  the  only  ventilati9n.  The  boys 
themselves  looked  tired  and  worn,  and  many  wefe  in  need  of 
medical  attention. 

The  Government  in  its  uniform  factory,  established  by  the 
Board  of  War  in  191 2,  is  making  equipment  for  the  army  imder 
modern  factory  conditions,  and  is  using  modem  machinery  and 
quantity  production  method  in  some  lines,  while  in  others  the 
old  system  of  hand  work  prevails,  though  on  a  larger  scale  than 
is  ordinarily  found  in  any  of  the  Chinese  shops. 

The  factory  employs  from  five  to  seven  hundred  men  and 
three  to  five  thousand  women,  and  trains  about  three  hundred 
apprentices.  The  boys  come  to  the  factory  in  response  to  pub- 
lished advertisements,  and  are  given  a  three  years*  course.  Only 
one  class  is  taken  in  at  a  time.  It  is  carried  through  the  three 
years  of  training  and  then  a  new  class  is  started.  After  they 
have  graduated,  about  two-thirds  of  the  apprentices  stay  on  as 
regular  workmen.  The  apprentices  are  paid  from  50  cents  to 
$3  a  month  during  their  training,  and  are  given  their  room, 
board  and  clothes.  The  workers  are  graded  into  four  classes. 
The  best  men  are  employed  on  piece  work,  and  are  able  to  make 
as  much  as  $20  a  monui.  The  others  are  paid  by  the  month, 
and  receive  $9.50,  $10  and  $10.50  a  month.  The  workers 
do  not  live  in  the  factory,  and  have  to  feed  themselves.  This  puts 
them  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  men  who  live  in  the  stores, 
are  given  their  food,  and  paid  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  a  month. 

Women  are  used  only  for  sewing  the  uniforms.  They  all 
work  by  hand,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece,  4  coppers  for  sewing 
a  pair  of  trousers,  7  coppers  for  a  pair  of  wadded  trousers^  and 
3^2  coppers  for  a  coat.  A  fast  worker  is  able  to  make  three  suits 
a  day.  This  gives  her  approximately  $6.50  a  month.  A  slow 
worker  earns  about  half  this  amount.  The  supervisors,  in  chaise 
of  500  women,  receive  $10  a  month. 

Girls  as  young  as  12  years  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  factoiji 
but  most  of  the  workers  are  over  20  years  old. 

The  hours  of  work  for  the  women  in  the  busy  seasons  are 
from  5  to  5  with  two  stops  for  meals.  In  the  slack  seascMis  they 
work  until  noon.  The  men  ordinarilv  work  from  6  to  11 130  and 
from  2  to  6 130,  but  they  stop  at  3  o  clock  when  work  is  slack. 

The  working  conditions  in  the  factory  are  very  good.  The 
buildings  are  long  one-story  stone  structures  and  are  well  ven- 
tilated. They  are  so  wide,  however,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  proper 
light  to  those  who  are  working  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Addi- 
tional light  through  the  roof  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
More  artificial  light  is  also  needed  for  the  times  when  daylight  is 
not  available. 

The  workers  all  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for  and  contented. 
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Certainly  their  working  conditions  are  very  much  better  than 
those  found  in  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  shops.  The  employees 
are  all  fairly  permanent,  as  it  requires  only  from  three  to  five 
hundred  new  workers  a  year  to  maintain  a  full  working  force. 

The  out-put  of  the  factory  amounted  to  some  650,000  complete 
uniforms  a  year  and  330,000  single  garments,  half  of  which  are 
padded  with  cotton,  and  half  lined  with  sheep's  wool.  Besides 
this,  the  factory  makes  shoes,  mess-kits,  entrenching  tools,  metal 
buckets,  tents,  saddles,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  factory  is  unable  to  operate  at 
full  capacity  it  is  stated  that  Marshal  Tuan  Chi  Jui  is  planning 
to  establish  a  branch  factory  outside  the  east  wall  of  the  ci^, 
and  that  teachers  will  be  sent  from  the  present  factory  to  tram 
the  new  workers. 

At  present  the  government  uniform  factory  is  the  only  place 
in  Pekmg  where  women  are  employed  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers, for  under  the  Chinese  system  of  industry  women  ordinarily 
do  their  work  in  the  home.  Only  a  few  are  employed  in  the  shops 
and  stores.  As  the  factories  increase,  women  are  going  to  be 
employed  more  and  more,  and  even  the  children  will  be  put  to 
work.  Wages  will  be  low,  the  hours  long,  and  working  condi« 
tions  probably  bad,  unless  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 
commercial  organizations  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  other 
cities  of  China  and,  by  their  control  over  the  employers,  insist 
that  Peking  be  spared  some  of  the  many  problems  that  come  with 
the  development  of  modem  industry  in  a  country  where  standards 
of  living  are  low  and  where  the  large  numbers  make  the  economic 
pressure  severe. 

Although  there  is  but  little  modem  industry  in  Peking  at  the 
present,  it  ought  to  develop  more  rapidly  in  the  near  future. 
Transportation  and  raw  materials  are  easily  available;  and  if 
government  barriers  can  be  removed  Peking  should  be  one  of 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  country.  There  are  deposits  of  coal 
and  lime  in  the  western  hills  only  twenty  miles  from  the  city; 
and  the  railroads  radiating  in  four  directions  put  Peking  in  close 
touch  with  the  grain  and  cattle  country  of  Mongolia,  the  timber 
of  Manchuria,  the  iron  mines  of  Shansi  and  the  cotton  fields  of 
South  Chihli.  The  real  barriers  to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  city  are  lack  of  water  transportation,  the  likin  and  octroi 
charges  (local  customs  duties),  and  the  lack  of  protection  from 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  ojlicials. 

Likin  stations  or  customs  barriers  for  native  goods  have  been 
established  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  country  and  make 
the  shipping  of  materials  difficult  and  expensive;  tor  although 
the  charges  are  nominally  fixed,  the  actual  amount  paid  is  usually 
determined  by  agreement.    The  octroi  collected  on  goods  going 
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through  the  ^tes  of  Pekii^  is  an  added  burden  on  any  tmsmess 
bdng  done  m  the  city.  Then  too  even  in  spite  of  the  gilds 
and  chamber  of  commerce  the  officials  often  levy  fines,  assess- 
ments or  special  taxes,  on  particularly  prosperous  industries,  and 
so  have  driven  most  of  the  present  day  development  of  Chinese 
enterprise  into  the  Treaty  Ports  where  foreign  control  has  estab- 
lished security  and  uniformity  of  taxes.  As  these  barriers  gradu- 
ally disappear,  Peking  can  easily  become  a  large  industrial  center, 
even  though  it  is  the  capital  of  the  country.  Ekcause  of  the  octroi 
charges  on  all  goods  entering  and  leaving  the  dty,  and  because 
of  the  location  of  the  coal  and  railroad  facilities,  the  development 
will  probably  be  outside  rather  than  mside  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
and  the  mult  will  be  a  Greater  Pddng. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RECREATION 

Many  writers  in  the  past  have  pointed  out  the  lack  of  whole- 
some recreation  among  the  Chinese.  Organized  recreation  was 
highly  commercialized  and  was  often  near  if  not  connected  with 
the  prostitute-  quarter.  Unorganized  amusement  frequently 
involved  gambling.  And  back  of  it  all  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  if  any  social  relationship  between  the  sexes. 

These  same  conditions  prevail  even  now.  Athletics,  which  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  students,  are  about  the  only 
non-commercialized  organized  recreation.  Most  of  the  recreation 
life  is  centered  in  the  South  City  near  the  segregated  districts 
(see  map);  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  restaurants 
and  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the  girls  often  being  called  in  to 
act  as  entertainers  at  a  dinner  party  or  banquet;  actresses  are 
appearing  on  many  of  the  theater  stages  and,  in  spite  of  police 
regulations,  many  of  them  are  prostitutes  making  use  of  the 
theater  for  advertising.  Gambling  is  part  of  most  of  the  table 
and  card  games.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  there  has  been  any 
play  or  recreation  that  includes  both  men  and  women,  and  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  lack  of  any  opportunity  of  association  with 
other  women  that  has  led  so  many  men  to  seek  the  society  of 
the  courtesan  for  social  entertainment  if  nothing  more. 

Recreation  in  Peking  clearly  reflects  the  transitional  stage  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  old  style,  conservative  forms,  in 
vogue  for  centuries,  theater  going,  feasting,  listening  to  story 
tellers,  Chinese  horse  racing,  the  singsong  girl  or  public  enter- 
tainer, still  have  a  prominent  place,  but  even  they  are  being 
modified.  "New  style"  plays  are  being  given  and  the  story  tellers 
are  using  new  "educational"  stories  as  well  as  the  old  historical 
tales.  Totally  new  forms  of  amusement  are  also  being  introduced, 
pool  and  billiards,  moving  pictures,  public  parks  and  the  New 
World,  the  Coney  Island  of  Peking.  The  next  few  years  wfll 
determine  what  of  the  old  forms  will  remain,  what  of  the  new 
will  have  real  recreational  value  and  appeal  for  the  Chinese  and 
to  what  extent  they  will  be  commercialized  and  will  contribute 
only  to  the  coffers  of  enterprising  exploiters. 

The  great  need  in  the  Chinese  cities  is  for  some  recreation 
that  will  appeal  without  the  excitement  of  gambling,  that  will 
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not  require  any  large  expenditure  of  money  and  so  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  masses,  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  new  and 
gradually  growing  freedom  between  the  sexes  to  have  a  whole- 
some outlet.  Neither  in  old  nor  new  China  has  there  been  any- 
thing that  in  any  way  corresponds  to  the  playground  movement 
in  America. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  describe  some  of  the 
features  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  city  that  are  not  ordi- 
narily touched  on  by  writers  on  Chinese  fife,  the  numbers  of 
the  different  kinds  of  amusements,  price  of  admission,  the  average 
attendance,  etc.  As  practically  all  our  studies  had  to  be  made 
by  Chinese  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  a  critical  stady  of 
the  Chinese  amusements. 


The  theater  is  probably  the  most  popular  sort  of  organized 
recreation  in  Peking,  making,  as  it  does,  a  great  appeal  to  the 
Chinese  with  its  brilliant  and  gorgeous  costumes,  loud  crashing 
music  and  plays  that  are  connected  with  China's  past.  Tliere  are 
in  the  city  22  regular  theaters,  8  mat  shed  theaters — buildings 
made  of  a  wooden  framewx>rk  covered  with  matting — and  some 
nine  restaurants,  provincial  halls  and  temples  where  theatrical 

Erformances  are  regularly  given.  Practically  all  of  the  gild 
Ik.  pro\'incial  and  business,  have  a  theater  stage,  but  perform- 
ances are  given  on  these  only  when  the  gild  has  one  of  its  meet- 
ings. Nearly  all  of  the  theaters  are  in  the  South  Cit>'  (see  map) ; 
six  of  the  mat  shed  theaters  are  at  the  T'ien  Ch'iao,  a  bridge 
halfway  bet^^-een  the  Ch'ien  Men  and  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
and  one  is  near  Ch'ien  Men  itself. 

The  Chinese  theaters  are  differently  organized  from  those 
of  the  west.  The  owners  or  proprietors,  known  as  hou  t'ai  or 
**those  behind  the  stage."  arrange  with  an  actors'  dub,  known 
as  ch'ien  t'ai  or  ''those  in  front  of  the  stage,"  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  weeks  in  the  theater.  The  income  is  then 
di^Hded,  30  percent  to  the  owner  and  70  percent  to  the  club 
manager,  the  salaries  of  all  the  actors  being  paid  by  the  dub 
mana^r  rather  than  the  theater  owner. 

Prior  to  191 2  no  actresses  were  allowed  on  the  stage  m 
Peking.  The  acting  of  the  female  roles  was  naturally  a  pr^lem 
for  the  actors  but  those  who  were  successful  were  tremendously 
popular.  Women  are  now  appearing  in  at  least  deven  of  tfie 
theaters  but  in  no  case  do  men  and  women  appear  on  the  stage 
it  the  same  time.    The  dubs  are  dther  all  men  or  all  women. 

Ordinarily  a  theater  gives  twelve  or  thirteen  plays  every 
diO^i  the  best  being  saved  till  the  last,  thoogfa  the  msabcr  nay 
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be  reduced  to  six  or  seven  if  the  dramas  are  especially  long. 
Naturally  the  theaters  run  long  hours,  usually  from  eleven  m 
the  morning  until  midnight  or  later  with  only  one  stop  of  half 
an  hour  at  6  o'clock.  Most  of  the  plays  are  old  classical  oneB 
written  in  "wen  li"  or  the  high  literary  style  that  is  fully  under- 
stood by  only  a  limited  number  who  have  had  a  good  education. 
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material,  thereby  helping  the  morality  and  education  of  the  peo- 
ple." Any  story-teller  who  is  properly  introduced  may  join  the 
gild,  provided  he  agrees  to  live  up  to  its  regulations — ^the  chief 
of  which  forbids  the  telling  of  any  stories  injurious  to  the  moral- 
ity of  the  people — is  guaranteed  by  two  gild  members  and  pays 
an  initiation  fee  of  30  cents.  Gild  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  First  Special  School,  north  of  the  Hsi  Ssu  P'ailou. 
The  management  of  the  gild  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  eight 
councilors  and  a  committee  of  10.  Four  investigators,  five  in- 
spectors and  five  secretaries  are  employed  by  the  gild.  The  period 
of  apprenticeship  is  fixed  by  the  gild  at  four  years.  The  boys 
are  assigned  to  some  one  teacher  and  are  trained  by  him  until 
they  can  go  through  the  stories  fluently  and  vividly  without  for- 
getting any  important  point.  During  the  time  of  their  apprentice- 
ship any  money  earned  by  the  boys  is  turned  over  to  their  teachers, 
who  in  turn  supply  them  with  30  to  40  coppers  a  day  for  food 
and  clothing. 

In  order  that  the  gild  may  keep  track  of  the  work  of  the  story- 
tellers, investigators  and  inspectors  are  sent  to  listen  to  the  stories 
and  make  a  written  report,  giving  the  name  of  the  story-teller, 
the  name  and  location  of  the  tea  house,  the  time  of  beginning  and 
ending  the  story,  the  name  of  the  story,  the  general  condition  of 
the  meeting,  and  general  conditions  and  remarks. 

TEMPLE   MARKET   FESTIVALS 

Although  theater-going  and  feasting  have  long  been  the  most 
popular  forms  of  recreation  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the 
temple  market  festivals  have  long  been  great  social  meeting  places 
for  the  common  people  and  even  for  many  of  the  well-to-do.  At 
these  festivals,  one  of  which  is  held  somewhere  in  Peking  nearly 
every  day,  there  is  religious  worship,  and  at  the  street  booths 
barter  is  carried  on  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise  on  sale — birds, 
dogs,  goldfish,  baskets,  brass,  hair  ornaments  and  curios.  And 
there  are  various  kinds  of  entertainment — boxing,  wrestling, 
story-telling,  acrobatics,  and  sleight-of-hand  performances.  Even 
though  there  was  nothing  more  than  the  crowd,  the  market  would 
appeal  to  the  Chinese,  for  they  are  fond  of  being  in  a  large  crowd. 
It  is  interesting  to  them  to  jostle  around  and  see  what  is  going  on, 
or,  as  they  put  it,  K'an  je  nao  (see  a  hot  noise).  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  fairs  is  that  held  at  Lung  Fo  Ssu,  an  old  lama 
temple  near  the  Tung  Ssu  P'ailou  (East  Four  P'ailou),  three 
times  a  month  on  the  9th  and  loth,  19th  and  20th,  29th  and  30th 
of  the  Chinese  month.  The  principal  fair  in  the  west  city  is  held 
at  Hu  Kuo  Ssu  on  the  7th  and  8th,  17th  and  i8th,  27th  and  28th 
of  the  Chinese  month.    The  dealers  and  entertainers  follow  the 
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fairs  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  day  after  day.*  Besides 
the  regular  temple  markets,  man^  other  temples  have  special 
festivals  once  or  twice  a  year,  particularly  during  the  first  month 
of  the  Chinese  calendar,  and  these  always  draw  their  crowds  of 
spectators  and  entertainers. 

HORSE  RACING 

Horse  races  are  sometimes  held  in  connection  with  these 
temple  fairs,  though  the  Chinese  style  of  racing  seems  very  tame 
indeed  to  one  used  to  the  competitive  system  of  the  west.  Out- 
side of  the  west  wall  of  Peking  at  the  Po  Yun  Kuan,  races  are 
held  at  the  yearly  festival  of  the  temple.  The  race  course  is  a 
level  piece  of  ground  some  300  yards  long  and  25  yards  wide, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  mat  sheds  where  the  spectators  can  sit 
and  sip  tea  or  nibble  melon  seeds  while  they  watch  the  horses 
perform.  The  "racing"  consists  of  riding  the  horses  up  and 
down  the  course  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators,  though 
many  of  the  riders  dressed  in  silks  and  furs  are  there  themselves 
for  the  joy  of  the  sport  as  well.  The  horses  do  not  start  to- 
gether, nor  do  they  compete.  When  any  one  rides  particularly 
fast  or  well  the  crowd  applauds  vigorously,  while  any  horse  that 
breaks  into  a  gallop  is  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  cry  of  Pu  Hao ! 
Pu  Hao!  (Poor!  Poor!).  Horse  racing  is  also  held  occasionally 
at  a  recreation  center  in  the  South  City,  just  outside  the  wall  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture. 

Horse  racing,  western  style,  is  held  at  P'ao  Ma  Ch'ang,  several 
miles  west  of  Peking,  in  the  spring  and  fall.  These  meets  are 
principally  for  foreigners ;  it  is  their  horses  that  are  entered  and 
they  themselves  often  do  the  riding,  but  there  are,  however, 
always  large  numbers  of  Chinese  among  the  crowd.  Large 
groups  of  Chinese  also  get  enjoyment  from  watching  the  foreign- 
ers play  polo  on  the  glacis  ot  the  Legation  Quarter. 

BIRD   FLYING 

An  amusement  of  many  of  the  old  style  middle  and  lower 
class  Chinese  is  the  flying  of  birds.  In  the  open  spaces  of  the 
city  groups  of  middle-aged  or  old  men  often  gather,  each  with 
his  bird  cage,  and  spend  long  hours  simply  watching  their  birds 
fly  around,  the  well  trained  ones  unrestricted,  the  others  with  a 
string  attached  to  their  legs. 

Falconry  is  practiced  by  some,  and  occasionally  men  can  be 
seen  walking  through  the  streets  with  the  hooded  birds  perched 
on  their  arms. 

>  Sm  appendix  for  complete  list  of  Temple  Ifarkett. 
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CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES 

The  Chinese  have  a  long  list  of  card  and  table  games^  chess, 
dominoes,  etc.,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  "sparrow"  or  "ma 
chiang,"  a  famous  gambling  game  played  with  elaborate  sets  of 
ivory,  metal,  or  wooden  pieces.  It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  Chinese  recreational  system  that  so  much  of 
their  play  involves  gambling,  often  for  huge  stakes.  Those  who 
have  sought  to  introduce  new  games  devoid  of  gambling  have 
met  with  success  for  a  time,  only  to  find  that,  before  long,  the 
old  games  with  the  thrill  and  excitement  of  a  money  stake  are 
taken  up  again. 

The  children  have  a  large  number  of  street  games,  many  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  west,  hide-and-seek,  baby-in- 
the-hat,  crap  shooting,  throwing  stones  or  cards  at  a  line,  etc. 
The  Chinese  version  of  battle-dore  and  shuttle-cock  is  played 
with  a  weighted  feather  kicked  with  the  side  of  the  heel,  the 
object  of  the  game  being  to  see  how  many  times  or  in  how  many 
f  ancv  ways  the  shuttle  can  be  kicked  without  being  missed.  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  games  are  played  by  more  than  a  few  children 
in  a  group.  The  larger  organized  and  group  games  are  missing. 
Even  among  the  children  many  of  the  games  involve  gambling. 

RESTAURANTS 

The  restaurants,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  are  among  tiie 
chief  social  and  recreation  centers  of  almost  every  Chinese  city. 
Custom  practically  forbids  a  man  to  entertain  in  his  home,  so 
social,  business  and  political  friends  must  be  taken  to  a  restau- 
rant. In  Peking  most  of  those  of  the  better  class  are  in  the 
South  City  near  the  amusement  quarter  (see  map)  and  some 
streets  are  practically  given  over  to  them.  In  order  to  meet  the 
keen  competition,  many  of  the  restaurants  specialize  on  certain 
types  of  food  and  kinds  of  cooking,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Foochow, 
Peking,  Mohammedan  food.  The  number  serving  foreign  food 
is  rapidly  increasing.  A  few  years  ago  none  could  be  found  in 
Peking,  but  now  an  excellent  dinner  is  served  by  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  while  some  of  the  restaurants  in  the  New  World,  the 
Tung  An  and  other  markets  and  in  the  South  City  offer  more  or 
less  complete  menus  of  foreign  dishes.  Ice  cream  parlors  are 
also  being  established.  The  T^ungchou  dairy  has  opened  one  on 
Ta  Cha  Lan,  one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  South  City, 
and  there  is  one  each  on  Hatamen  and  Morrison  Streets  in  the 
North  City. 

On  entering  a  restaurant  one  usually  passes  through  the  busy 
smoking  kitchen,  goes  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps  and  amies  out 
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onto  a  large  court  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  a  two,  three  or 
even  four-story  building.  Balconies  run  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  court  and  the  dining  rooms  open  off  them.  The  servants 
are  coming  and  going,  shouting  their  orders,  and  one  can  usually 
hear  some  of  the  guests  busy  at  gambling,  or  hilarious  after  too 
much  Chinese  wine.  If  other  entertainment  is  desired  most  of 
the  restaurants  are  only  too  glad  to  call  in  entertainers,  women 
from  the  first-class  houses  of  prostitution. 
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BATHHOUSES 

The  bathhouses  are  part  of  the  Pekingfs  recreational  life,  as 
they  are  real  social  centers  used  for  resting  and  visiting  as  well 
as  bathing.  A  great  many  men,  when  they  have  an  important 
matter  to  talk  over,  go  to  a  bathhouse  and  discuss  their  business 
after  their  bath. 

Just  as  the  other  recreational  life  centers  in  the  South  City 
most  of  the  better  class  bathhouses  are  outside  Ch'ien  Men. 
though  the  bathhouse  sign,  a  lighted  lantern  on  a  high  pole,  can 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  streets.  There  are,  of  course,  all  grades 
from  the  one  where  for  eight  coppers  or  less,  depending  upon 
how  many  men  have  been  ahead  of  him,  a  man  gets  a  bath  in  a 
big  public  tank  and  a  chance  to  rest  for  a  while  on  one  of  the 
board  couches  around  the  room,  to  the  very  finest  equipped  with 
porcelain  tubs  and  modem  plumbing,  where  for  $i  or  $2  a  man 
is  given  a  two-roomed,  steam-heated,  linoleum-floored  suite  of 
bathroom  and  rest  room,  with  comfortable  couch,  electric  light 
and  private  telephone.  In  some  of  the  bathhouses,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  courtyard  will  be  filled  with  loungers  re- 
clining in  their  bathrobes,  smoking  and  conversing  or  reading. 
The  finest  of  all  the  bathhouses  is  a  three-story  building  with  a 
beautiful  green  and  yellow  tile  front,  and  a  courtyard  wiSi  gravel 
walks,  trees  and  flowers.  The  heating  plant  alone  is  said  to  have 
cost  $4,000.    For  women  there  is  only  one  bathhouse. 

As  far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  bathhouses  are  all  run  in  a 
most  respectable  manner  and  there  seems  to  be  no  connection 
between  them  and  the  licensed  quarter. 

PROVINCIAL   HALLS 

The  Provincial  Gild  Halls  are  among  the  social  gatiiering 
places  in  Peking.  These  halls,  and  there  are  413  of  them,  all  but 
six  of  which  are  in  the  South  City,  were  built  during  the  Manchtt 
Dynasty  so  that  the  natives  of  the  diflferent  provinces  and  dis- 
tricts who  came  to  Peking  for  the  literary  examinations  might 
have  some  place  to  live  or  at  least  meet  their  fellow  provincials. 
Now  that  the  examinations  are  no  longer  given,  the  gild  halls 
are  used  as  clubhouses  for  those  who  come  from  the  provinces. 
Peking  has  so  many  officials,  expectant  officials,  students  and 
other  non-permanent  residents,  and  the  people  from  diflFerent 
sections  of  the  country  differ  so  widely  in  customs,  tastes  and 
even  language,  that  it  is  but  natural  that  these  provincial  halls 
should  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  dtT, 
even  though  they  have  no  special  recreation  facilities.  The  gud 
halls,  some  of  which  are  very  fine  buildings,  also  serve  as  inns 
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or  hotels  for  their  provincials  and  are  housing  some  25,000 
people.  The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  gild  halls  built 
by  the  cities  and  districts  of  the  various  provinces. 

Anhuei    39  Kwangsi   7 

Cheldang j8  Kwangtung   3^ 

Chihli 12  Kweidhow    7 

Fukien 24  Shansi  34 

Honan  14  Shantung   7 

Hunan 23  Shensi  and  Kansu 26 

Hupeh  ^ 26  Szechuan    15 

Kiangsi  69  Yunnan  9 


Kiangstt 27 


Total  413 


HOTELS 

Because  of  the  large  transient  population  of  Peking,  there 
are  a  great  many  hotels  in  the  city,  and  several  large  new  ones, 
some  with  over  100  rooms,  are  being  built.  The  principal  hotel 
street  of  the  city  is  just  south  of  the  moat  between  the  North 
and  South  Cities,  running  west  from  Qi'ien  Men.  The  best  class 
Chinese  hotels  charge  $6  a  day  (European  plan)  for  their  rooms, 
the  middle  class  hotels  anywhere  from  40  cents  to  $1.20  and  the 
inns  even  less.  The  rooms  are  ordinarily  small  and  very  simply 
furnished  with  a  bed,  table  and  chair.  In  the  better  hotels  the 
beds  are  iron  with  wire  springs  covered  with  matting,  while  in 
the  cheaper  rooms  the  beds  are  wooden  frames  woven  across 
with  fiber  cords.  Few  if  any  of  the  hotels  supply  any  bedding 
for  their  guests,  as  in  China  practically  everybody  carries  his 
own  bedding  with  him.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  ventilation  is 
far  from  good. 

The  Peking  hotels  do  not  ordinarily  have  public  dining  rooms ; 
meals,  if  desired,  are  served  in  the  guests*  rooms,  and  the  other 
social  features  common  in  western  hotels,  reading  rooms,  writ- 
ing rooms,  dance  halls,  parlors  and  large  porches,  are  usually 
lacking.  There  seems  to  be  a  minimum  of  social  features  con- 
nected with  the  Peking  hotel  life. 

The  police  keep  a  very  careful  check  on  all  the  hotels  and 
have  issued  very  strict  and  comprehensive  regulations  for  them.* 
No  one  is  allowed  to  open  a  hotel  unless  he  is  guaranteed  and 
the  poHce  find  that  he  has  a  good  moral  character.  All  hotel 
builaings  must  be  inspected  for  general  construction,  the  location 
of  chimneys  and  fireplaces  and  fire  escapes.  Guests  are  not 
allowed  to  bring  prostitutes  into  the  hotel,  to  gamble  or  sing  and 
make  unnecessary  noise.  The  proprietors  are  required  to  report 
to  the  police  any  violation  of  the  police  rules  for  guests,  any 

*  PoUoe  Hotel  Regulatioiit. 
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change  in  employees,  any  persons  carrying  firearms,  the  pres- 
ence of  those  suspected  of  kidnaping  women  or  children,  any 
women  suspected  of  eloping,  any  foreigners  who  stay  in  tfci 
hotel  and  any  guests  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  First 
class  hotels  must  close  by  i  A.M.,  second  class  hotels  by  ii  P.M., 
and  rooming  houses  by  9  P.M.  Violation  of  the  police  rules  may 
mean  a  fine  of  anywhere  from  10  cents  to  $50,  imprisonment  of 
from  3  to  35  days  or  even  suspension  of  the  hotel  license. 

In  spite  of  the  regulations  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  hotels 
are  frequented  by  clandestine  and  even  registered  prostitutes, 

MODERN   TYPES   OF  AMUSEMENT 

Since  about  1905  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement  of  a  western  nature. 
Among  those  which  should  be  particularly  noted  are  billiard  and 
pool  rooms,  moving  picture  halls,  public  parks,  recreation  centers 
and  modem  athletics. 

POOL  AND  BILUARDS 

Before  1908  there  were  few  if  any  billiard  halls  in  Peking. 
Now  there  are  17  with  79  tables.  Most  of  them  are  located  in 
the  South  City.  Ordinarily  the  halls  are  open  from  10  o'dock 
in  the  morning  until  midnight,  though  some  do  not  ck>se  until 
2  A.  M.,  most  of  their  patrons  arriving  about  midnight.  The 
charges  for  billiards  are  uniform,  20  cents  small  money  a  game. 
One  of  the  largest  halls  reported  that  it  took  in  $20  a  day  from 
each  of  its  tables,  others  receive  $10  a  day,  while  one  with  three 
or  four  tables  receives  $3  to  $4  from  each.  The  most  popular 
billiard  halls  are  the  Hui  Hsien  at  the  Tung  An  Market  and 
Chung  Hsing  in  the  South  City. 

Our  investigators  report  that  many  of  the  players  stay  two 
or  three  hours,  and  some  four  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  billiard 
halls.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  idlers  looking  on  is  very  small. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  drinking  or  gambling  in  the  billiard 
halls,  and  though  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  prostitutes  from 
visiting  them,  very  few  do  so. 

Because  the  business  is  so  new,  no  gild  was  organized  until 
1918.  The  preamble  of  the  gild  rules  says,  "Because  of  com- 
petition some  of  the  billiard  rooms  adopted  a  policy  that  yielded 
them  big  returns,  but  they  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  others  in  the  same  business."  Prices  varied  considerably 
and  special  prizes  and  reductions  were  offered.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gild  the  prices  have  been  standardized  and  no 
prizes,  presents,  cigarettes  or  wine  can  be  offered  to  the  players. 
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Any  one  breaking  the  rules  will  be  fined  $ip  and  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  gild  if  the  fine  is  not  paid.  Each  billiard  hall  pays 
$1  to  the  gild  for  general  expenses.  Meetings  are  held  on  the 
festival  days,  New  Year's,  the  5th  of  the  5th  moon  and  the  15th 
of  the  8th  moon,  at  which  time  a  new  manager  is  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  gild. 

Three  of  the  billiard  halls  also  have  bowling  alleys,  which 
seem  to  attract  a  large  number  of  spectators  as  well  as  players. 
The  regulation  charge  is  10  cents  a  game. 

MOVING   PICTURES 

Moving  picture  theaters  have  also  come  but  recently  to 
Peking,  the  first  being  opened  in  1909.  However,  they  have 
become  very  popular  with  the  Chinese,  die  average  attendance  at 
all  the  theaters  being  approximately  3,000,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  pictures  are  made  in  western  countries,  de- 
pict occidental  life,  and  few  if  any  of  the  captions  are  in  Chinese. 
The  number  of  first  class  films  obtainable  is  very  small. 

There  are  now  six  theaters  in  which  moving  pictures  are 
shown.  The  most  expensive  of  these  is  the  Peking  Pavilion 
(P'ing  An  Tien  Ying)  on  East  Ch'ang  An  Chieh.  This  theater 
is  run  by  a  British  subject,  principally  for  foreigners,  but  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  attend.  Performances  are  given  every  eve- 
ning from  9:15  to  12,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. Admission  fees  range  from  60  cents  to  $1.50.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  200.  Ordinarily  good  pictures  are 
shown,  but  the  cheaper  varieties  of  comedy  are  often  included. 

The  Ta  Kuan  Lou  is  on  Ta  Cha  Lan,  one  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  the  South  City.  Pictures  are  shown  from  8:30  to  12, 
and  the  charges  for  tickets  are  12,  24,  50  and  80  coppers.  The 
daily  receipts  average  from  $50  to  $70,  the  average  attendance 
being  250. 

The  Hua  An  Moving  Picture  Hall  is  on  Kuan  Hsing  Yuan, 
outside  of  Ha  Ta  Men.  It  charges  only  6  and  8  coppers  a  person, 
and  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  300  people  takes  in  only 
some  $20  a  day. 

The  South  City  Amusement  Park  in  the  grounds  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Agriculture  and  the  New  World  show  moving  pictures, 
the  former  from  8  to  12  and  the  latter  at  3  in  the  afternoon  and 
from  9  on  in  the  evening.  During  the  summer  the  pictures  are 
shown  out  doors  in  the  Amusement  Park  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
New  World.  No  special  charge  is  made  for  the  pictures,  as  the 
general  admission  ticket  covers  practically  all  the  entertainments 
m  both  places. 

Moving  pictures  are  also  shown  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
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Association  building  every  Thursday  evening  and  occasionally  at 
the  Hua  An  Theater  on  Ta  Cha  Lan  and  the  Ch'i  Hsiang  Yuan 
in  the  Tung  An  or  East  Market. 

AH  moving  picture  theaters  must  be  licensed  by  the  police  and 
pay  a  monthly  tax  of  $60  and  an  extra  payment  of  $30  a  month 
for  police  service. 

Throughout  all  of  China  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  a 
better  class  of  moving  pictures.  Many  of  the  producers  send  only 
their  poorer  or  very  old  films  to  the  Orient,  and  the  picture  they 
give  of  American  and  European  life  is  far  from  nattering  as 
well  as  far  from  true.  Practically  no  educational  pictures  are 
shown.  A  start  is  being  made  on  the  problem  as  the  American 
Community  Motion  Picture  Service,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  plans  to  institute  a  cam- 
paign throughout  North  China  for  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional pictures.  Work  has  already  begun  on  some  films  that  arc 
being  made  with  the  special  problems  of  China  in  mind  and  witii 
captions  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Pressure  will  also  have  to  be  brought  on  the  dealers  so  that 
they  will  send  better  pictures  to  China,  particularly  those  that 
are  more  suited  to  the  Chinese  than  are  many  of  those  now 
shown. 

PUBLIC    PARKS 

In  the  past  there  has  been  nothing  in  Peking  corresponding  to 
the  public  parks  and  recreation  centers  of  western  cities.  Palace 
gardens  and  hunting  parks  have  afforded  amusement  for  the 
nobility,  the  wealthy  have  had  large  courtyards  in  their  homes, 
but  there  have  been  none  for  the  common  people.  Peking  now 
has  two  large  parks  inside  the  walls  and  one  just  outside.  Central 
Park,  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

CENTRAL   PARK 

Central  Park,  which  lies  just  to  the  left  of  the  central  gate  of 
the  Forbidden  City  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  half  a  square 
mile,  was  opened  in  1913  in  what  used  to  be  part  of  the  Imperial 
gardens.  The  promotion  of  the  park  was  originally  in  the  hands 
of  a  stock  company,  prominent  among  the  directors  of  which 
were  Chu  Tzu  Tien,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Frank 
Yung  T'ao,  a  well-known  philanthropist.  To  the  old  cypress 
trees,  flower  beds,  stone  bridges  and  altar  to  the  Gods  ol  ibt 
Five  Grains,  it  was  planned  to  add  a  large  music  hall,  a  theater, 
an  art  school  and  a  dancing  academy.  Those  that  have  been 
completed  include  a  recreation  club  with  billiard  tables  and  tennis 
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court,  several  large  restaurants,  a  large  number  of  tea  houses,  a 
library,  several  photograph  galleries,  a  bookstore,  a  small 
menagerie  and  a  flower  store. 

In  spite  of  the  admission  fee  of  lo  cents,  from  4,000  to  5,000 
people  a  day  go  to  the  park  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
the  number  falls  to  100  or  200.  When  there  are  festivals  or 
special  meetings  admission  to  the  park  is  usually  free,  and  on 
those  days  10,000  will  often  attend.  In  191 5  when  a  meeting  was 
held  to  protest  against  the  Twenty  OneT)emands  of  the  Japanese, 
over  300,000  people  were  in  the  park  on  one  day. 

The  original  regulations  *f orbade  the  selling  of  liquor  in  the 
park,  but  the  rule  is  no  'longer  enforced,  and  in  recent  years 
courtesans  have  been  using  the  park  'more  and  more  to  further 
their  business. 

Although  Central  Park  has  not  had  the  educational  influence 
that  its  founders  hoped  for,  it  has  had  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  admission  fee 
furnishes  a  breathing  space  during  the  hot  summer  months.  It 
offers  a  wonderful  field  for  a  trained  recreational  expert  when 
the  Government  sees  the  advantage  of  such  a  man. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  containing  some 
two  square  miles  are  now  open  to  the  public,  but  only  on  payment 
of  an  admission  fee  of  10  cents.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  open  space  with  some  trees  and  contains  an  old  temple  and  a 
museum  with  old  bronzes  and  curios,  there  is  little  to  attract 
the  people.  It  is  quite  a  long  way  from  the  crowded  centers  and 
all  that  has  been  done  to  fix  it  up  is  to  build  a  few  restaurants 
and  tea  rooms  and  put  in  some  benches. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  located  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  outside  of  Hsi  Chih  Men,  should  also  be  included 
among  the  public  parks,  for  its  gardens  are  open  to  the  public 
from  9  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night  upon  payment  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  16  coppers  for  adults  and  8  coppers  for  children. 
They  are  visited  by  an  average  of  200  people  on  week  days  and 
400  on  Sundays. 

The  Experiment  Station  was  started  in  1907  on  an  area  of 
about  one-half  square  mile.  Gardens  with  many  kinds  of  flowers, 
trees  and  plants  have  been  developed,  one  section  is  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  silkworms,  another  to  various  kinds  of  grains. 
Grapes,  dates,  apples  and  other  fruits  are  also  grown.    A  museum 
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with  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  and  products,  vari- 
ous injurious  insects  and  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  has  been 
opened  and  there  is  a  small  zoological  garden  with  a  collection  of 
birds,  reptiles  and  animals.  This  latter  was  particularly  well 
stocked  during  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  as  many  animals 
were  presented  to  the  Empress  Dowager,  but  many  of  the  animals 
have  since  died.  The  grounds  of  the  park  have  been  beautified 
by  numerous  small  pagodas,  fountains  and  monuments.  Tea 
houses  can  be  rented  for  dinner  parties  or  picnics,  $i.20-$i.50  for 
a  day,  80  cents-$i  for  a  half-day. 

There  is  a  small  stream  near  the  gardens  and  on  it  are  numer- 
ous boats  that  are  rented  by  pleasure  seekers.  The  charge  for  a 
large  boat  is  $8  a  day  and  for  a  sm^er  boat  $2-$4.  Some  small 
boats  can  be  rented  for  100  coppers  (75  cents)  a  day,  while  20 
cents  is  charged  for  a  short  ride. 

Peking  has  a  great  many  open  places,  many  of  them  govern- 
ment property,  that  might  be  used  for  public  recreation  centers  if 
only  the  Government  will  see  the  need  before  it  is  too  late  and 
will  work  out  some  plan  that  will  make  them  available  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  the  present  admission  fee  of  10 
cents. 

RECREATION   CENTERS 

The  New  World 

The  New  World,  a  big  four-story  concrete  building,  a  sort  of 
miniature  "Coney  Island"  or  "White  City,"  was  built  just  north 
of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  in  1916.  This  center  offers,  for  a 
single  admission  fee  of  30  coppers  (15  coppers  for  children),  a 
number  of  amusements.  There  are  two  large  theaters,  in  which 
old  and  new  style  plays  are  given,  two  or  three  smaller  theaters 
where  the  crowd  is  entertained  by  singing  girls  or  story-tellers; 
in  the  large  open  courtyard  acrobats  and  boxers  give  their  per- 
formances, moving  pictures  are  shown  during  the  afternoon  and 
again  in  the  evening.  Besides  these  there  are  restaurants  serving 
Chinese  and  foreign  food,  tea  rooms,  billiard  and  pool  halls,  a 
laughing  gallery  with  convex  and  concave  mirrors  and  penny 
slot-machines  showing  pictures  of  various  sorts.  A  number  of 
these  pictures  were  of  a  rather  coarse  nature,  but  none  of  them 
could  be  called  immoral. 

Besides  the  regular  30-cent  admission  tickets,  foreign  meal 
tickets  admitting  the  holder  to  all  the  entertainments  and  entitling 
him  to  a  foreign  meal  are  sold  for  $1.  Chinese  meal  tickets  oost 
50  cents  and  monthly  admission  tickets  $5. 

The  New  World  is  open  from  11  in  the  morning  to  12  at 
night    The  average  number  of  visitors  is  said  to  be  2,000,  on 
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Sattirda3rs  and  Sundays,  4,000.  Recently,  however,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  South  City  Amusement  Park  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  about  1,000  a  day. 

We  are  told  by  those  capable  of  judging  that  the  effect  of  this 
amusement  center  is  undoubtedly  evil.  Many  of  the  plays  and 
entertainments  are  of  a  coarse  and  sometimes  immoral  nature 
and  the  women  of  the  near-by  segregated  district  use  it  as  a  place 
of  advertisement,  mingling  with  the  crowd  or  appearing  on  the 
stage* 

The  South  City  Anmsement  Park 

The  South  City  Amusement  Park,  a  large  group  of  single- 
story  concrete  buildings  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Temple  of 
Agriculture,  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  New  World  in  its 
amusements  with  moving  pictures,  theaters — one  of  them  giving 
plays  in  the  Shanghai  djalect — restaurants,  etc.  It  was  opened 
m  1918  largely  because  of  the  success  of  the  New  World  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  newer,  more  open  resort  is  drawing  the 
crowd.  Its  average  attendance  is  4,000,  with  6,000  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Its  hours  are  from  11  to  11.  The  admission  fee 
is  30  cents. 

Most  of  those  who  visit  these  parks  belong  to  the  student, 
merchant  and  official  classes.  Very  few  laborers  come,  largely 
because  of  the  size  of  the  admission  fee.  Women  are  coming  to 
the  parks  more  and  more,  in  groups  or  with  men,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  see  an  entire  Chinese  family  out  to  enjoy  an 
evening. 

HODERN   ATHLETICS 

Modem  athletics,  with  track,  baseball,  volley  ball,  basketball, 
association  football,  tennis,  are  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of 
the  modem  amusements  that  have  come  to  Peking.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  it  has  been  the  students,  the  successors  of  the  class 
who  were  by  tradition  and  training  opposed  to  any  unseemly  or 
undignified  relaxation  in  hearty  physical  exercise  or  sport,  who 
have  taken  up  athletics. 

The  introduction  of  modem  athletics  into  North  China  is 
described  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Porter,  a  member  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  and  for  many  years  in  charge  of  athletics  at  the  North 
China  Union  College,  as  follows : 

Intersdiolastic  athletic  contests  probably  began  in  North  China  in 
oonoecdon  with  the  two  Christian  institutions  for  higher  education,  the 
North  China  Union  College  at  T'ung  Hsien,  and  Peking  University  in 
Peking.  At  Tung  Hsien  there  are  records  not  only  of  contests  between 
these  two  institutions,  but  between  one  of  them  and  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  of  Tientsin,  as  early  as  1904  or  1905.    Meanwhile,  in  Tientsin, 
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with  the  beginning  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  there 
was  much  encouragement  given  to  athletic  activities.  With  tiie  establish- 
ment of  the  P'u  T'ung  Middle  School  for  boys  by  the  Associatioii,^  a 
group  of  students  was  secured  with  whom  the  Association  secretaries 
interested  in  physical  training  could  work.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tientsin  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  contests  for  the  schools  in 
and  around  Tientsin  were  inaugurated.  In  the  autumn  of  1909,  for  die 
first  time^  institutions  from  outside  of  Tientsin  were  admitted  to  the 
Tientsin  Interscholastic  Meet,  North  China  Union  College  sending  a  team 
that  secured  second  place.  The  next  year  Peking  University,  as  well  as 
North  China  Union  College,  was  represented  in  the  Tientsin  meet,  and  a 
team  was  also  sent  from  the  Tangshan  Engineering  College.  In  this 
meet  the  team  of  the  North  China  Union  College  won  the  6rst  place, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  Tientsin  schools,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
garded themselves  as  superior  in  athletic  lines  to  anything  in  North  China. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  American  Indemnity  College  (1910), 
another  group  of  advanced  students  came  to  Peking,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  an  athletic  association,  to  include  the  American  In- 
demnity Cofiege,  North  China  Union  College,  and  Peking  University, 
with  contests  on  the  track  and  field,  in  football  and  tennis,  and  occasioiul 
contests  in  baseball.  The  Peking  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  had 
its  physical  director  but  it  seemed  wise,  however,  for  the  different  sdiools 
and  athletic  clubs^  in  and  around  Peking,  including  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  to  organize  an  athletic  association  with  officers  and 
central  committee  to  manage  and  conduct  interscholastic  athletic  contests. 
General  L.  Chang,  well  known  for  his  activity  in  the  anti-opium  move- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Peking  Athletic 
Association  movement  Preliminary  discussions  took  place  at  a  meetuig 
in  Peking  University  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Indemnity 
College,  North  China  Union  College,  Peking  University,  and  some  Chinese 
athletic  clubs.  At  later  meetings  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  the 
Peking  Athletic  Association  established.  These  meetings  took  place  prob> 
ably  in  the  winter  of  1913-14.  At  any  rate,  the  Peking  Athletic  Associa- 
tion was  a  vigorous  institution  in  the  spring  of  1914  with  Mr.  A.  N. 
Hoagland,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  acting  as  one  of  the 
general  secretaries  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Hoagland  and  his  committee  arranged  the  first  North  China 
championship  games  in  1914.  With  their  establishment,  interscholastic 
games  became  once  more  a  purely  local  affair.  In  Tientsin,  Nan  K'ai 
College,  the  Government  Middle  School,  and  Tientsin  Anglo-Chinese 
College  were  the  chief  competitors,  Peking  having  its  own  association 
and  its  own  local  contests.  This  made  it  possible  for  other  teams  than 
the  ones  in  the  old  triangular  meet  to  compete.  In  the  spring  of  1914 
the  Peldng  association  invited  to  its  contest  representatives  from  all  the 
institutions  in  Chihli  Province  and  North  China  that  were  interested  in 
athletics,  so  that  the  association's  contest  became  a  truly  sectional  contest 
Following  these  games,  the  North  China  Athletic  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  since  that  year  has  managed  the  North  China  meets,  these 
contests  being  held  in  the  various  cities,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Paotingfu,  and 
even  T'ai  Yuan  Fu.  The  same  year,  1914,  and  only  a  few  days  after  Ac 
North  China  sectional  contest,  the  first  all-China  athletic  contest  was  hdd 
These  games,  in  which  representative  teams  from  East  and  Central  China 
competed  with  the  winners  of  the  North  China  games,  were  held  on  die 
track  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  grounds,  built  by  the  Peking  association 
for  its  own  games.  It  was  possible  to  have  a  national  contest  because 
of  the  interest  that  had  been  aroused  in  other  parts  of  thie  country  hf 
the  plans  for  an  international   Far-Eastern  Championship  Contest,  aa 
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invitation  having  come  from  the  management  of  the  1913  Manila  carnival 
to  Japanese  and  Chinese  athletes  to  compete  with  the  Filipinos.  The 
second  Far-Eastern  Championship  games  were  planned  for  191 5,  and  the 
national  games  of  1914  were  held  in  anticipation  of  that  contest  in  order 
to  pick  the  all-China  team  by  competition  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  records. 

After  the  organization  of  the  North  China  Athletic  Association,  the 
Peking  Athletic  Association  languished  somewhat  as  it  could  only  con- 
duct an  autumn  contest  for  novices,  the  schools  and  athletic  dubs  finding 
it  too  heavy  a  strain  to  enter  a  Peking  contest  and  the  annual  sectional 
spring  games.  However,  during  the  last  few  years  the  Peking  Athletic 
Association  has  come  to  life  again,  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chinese,  especially  those  connected  with  government  and  private  schools. 
This  year  the  Association  has  conducted  a  football  and  basket  ball 
league,  with  both  a  senior  and  a  junior  section^ so  that  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  middle  schools  have  been  provided  with  opportunities  for  con- 
test. In  spite  of  the  interruption  due  to  the  student  excitement  and 
demonstrations  over  the  political  situation,  the  league  contests  have  been 
carried  out  and  the  winner  will  be  announced  ere  long.  While  the  for- 
eigners who  are  interested  in  athletics,  particularly  those  connected  with 
the  Christian  institutions  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  give 
loyal  support  to  the  North  China  sectional  gajnes  and  help  effectively 
in  the  conduct  of  the  same,  the  management  of  the  games  and  the 
decisions  relating  to  them  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  Chinese 
hands. 

ATHLETIC   CLUBS 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  modern  athletics  the  Ath- 
letic Gub  is  beginning  to  find  a  place  in  Peking. 

The  International  Recreation  Club,  founded  in  1909  and  in- 
chiding  in  its  membership  seven  nationalities,  has  proved  with 
its  tennis  court  and  skating  rink  a  social  as  well  as  an  athletic 
center  for  both  Chinese  and  foreigners.  At  present  (1920),  the 
membership  of  the  club  is  only  fifty,  having  fallen  off  very  de- 
cidedly because  the  club  has  had  to  give  up  its  headquarters  oa 
the  grounds  of  the  old  examination  halls. 

The  Peking  Athletic  Club,  a  non-religious,  non-political  or- 
ganization with  headquarters  at  the  Public  Continuation  School 
in  the  West  City,  has  been  organized  to  promote  athletics  in 
Peking.  Any  Chinese  over  16  years  of  age  who  has  had  a  good 
education  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  annual  dues  of  $2  is  eligible 
for  membership  if  recommended  by  two  members. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  of  physical  education  has  been 
the  principal  work  of  the  club.  The  general  course  requires  one 
year's  study  three  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week  in  physiology, 
games,  athletic  drill,  the  use  of  apparatus  and  the  science  of 
physical  education.  The  school  was  opened  in  March,  1917,  and 
the  first  class  of  30  was  graduated  in  July,  1918.  The  1919 
dass  numbers  20.  The  expenses  of  the  school,  $100  a  month,  are 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  graduates  find  em- 
ployment as  physical  instructors  in  primary  or  middle  schools. 


C3IAPTER  X 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 

The  social  evil  in  China  cannot  be  fairly  judged  {rem  west- 
ern standards.  The  terms  used  in  discussing  this  life  in  America 
and  Europe — red  light  district,  prostitute,  brothel — do  not  exactly 
describe  the  licensed  amusement  district  in  Peking,  the  Chinese 
singsong  girl  and  the  Chinese  house  of  prostitution. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  use  western  terminology  in  describing 
the  social  evil  in  Pekmg,  for  there  is  no  better  mode  of  ex- 
pression available,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  paint  the 
badcground  of  Chinese  social  life  which  has  brought  about  a 
social  situation  different  in  many  respects  from  the  west.  The 
singsong  girls  of  the  Chinese  amusement  section  are  persons 
who  might  be  classified  all  the  way  from  the  lowest  type  of 
western  prostitute  to  certain  types  of  high  class  entertainers. 
The  Chinese  estimate  of  women,  the  Chinese  family  system,  the 
amusement  of  the  Chinese  and  many  other  considerations  give 
the  professional  woman  entertainer  in  China  a  phiCt  for  which 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  western  society. 

Considerable  material  has  been  collected  regarding  the  general 
system  prevailing  in  the  Chinese  licensed  quarter.  This  has  been 
based  on  information  gathered  from  interviews  with  doctors, 
missionaries,  Chinese  business  men,  officials,  etc.,  through  per- 
sonal observation  of  conditions  in  the  segregated  districts  and 
from  police  regulations  and  statistics.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  us,  however,  to  make  any  first  hand  study  of  the  lives  of  any 
of  the  individual  girls. 

CONDITIONS  THAT  FOSTER  PROSTITUTION 

I.  The  low  estimate  of  women  is  in  pur  opinion  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  conditions  that  foster  prostitution.  Littk  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  China,  so  rich  in  other  moral  teadiing, 
encourages  a  high  estimate  of  young  women.  Older  women  are 
to  be  respected,  because  of  their  age  and  because  they  have  been 
the  mothers  of  sons.  Even  in  the  newest  twentieth  centniy 
Confucian  Society  this  low  estimate  prevails,  as  women  are  given 
no  place  in  the  public  religious  meetings  of  the  Society.  The 
rapidly  spreading  Renaissance,  or  New  Intdlectual  Movement, 
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among  the  younger  modern  Chinese  is,  however,  doing  much  to 
change  this  old  estimate  by  promoting  the  open  discussion  of 
"the  single  standard,"  equsuity  of  the  sexes  and  the  rights  of 
woman  as  a  person. 

2.  The  lack  of  wholesome  recreation  is  another  contributing 
cause  of  prostitution.  This  point  is  discussed  more  in  detail  in 
the  Chapter  on  Recreation. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  the  lack  of  recreatiwi  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  normal  social  relationships  between  young  men  and 
women  or  for  that  matter  between  older  men  and  women.  Be- 
fore a  young  man  is  married,  he  has  practically  no  opportunity 
of  associating  with  women  other  than  those  of  his*  own  family ; 
he  has  few  chances,  as  in  western  lands,  to  talk  normally  with 
them,  and  when  he  is  married  his  bride  is  usually  a  young  woman 
with  whom  he  has  had  no  previous  acauaintance. 

4.  Home  conditions  are  not  usually  such  as  will  hold  the 
loyalty  and  interest  of  the  husband.  The  wife,  no  doubt,  is  re- 
garded in  many  cases  with  respect,  but  prinQipally  because  she 
will  give  birth  to  sons.  A  home  founded  on  sucli  principles  has 
a  minimum  of  wholesome  social  life.  The  unattractiveness  of 
the  average  home,  the  confusion  and  discord  of  the  large  patriar- 
chal family,  the  wife's  lack  of  education,  the  sombemess  and 
fihh  found  in  many  homes — ^these  all  contribute  to  drive  the  hus- 
band to  other  places  for  his  amusement. 

5.  The  pressure  of  custom  and  the  environment  of  official 
life  lead  many  men  to  indulge  in  habits  which  they  would  not 
choose  normally.  A  prominent  Chinese  doctor  in  Peking,  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  made  this  statemetit :  "In  many  other  coun- 
tries gentlemen  are  compelled  to  behave  like  gentlemen.  In  Chinn 
they  are  compelled  by  custom  to  behave  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
ungentlemanly  way."  Important  gatherings  are  often  held  in 
houses  of  prostitution  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  easier 
to  give  way  to  impulse  than  to  lead  a  clean  life. 

6.  The  new  spirit  of  freedom  which  swept  the  country  after 
the  Republic  was  tounded  in  1912,  and  which  has  showed  itself  so 
plainly  in  freer  social  relations  between  men  and  women,  has 
doubtless  been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  vice  among  young 
men  and  for  the  general  letting  down  of  standards.  When  one 
sees  so  many  of  the  old  standards  and  customs  being  shattered, 
it  is  easy  to  include  personal  morals  in  the  list  of  those  that  are 
to  be  abolished. 

7.  The  fact  that  63.5  percent  of  the  population  of  Peking  is 
male  and  that  so  many  men  are  away  from  home  and  livmg 
under  abnormal  conditions  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the 
social  evil.     Many  of  the  students,  expectant  officials,  business 

and  even  many  of  the  officials,  both  civil  and  military,  are 
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unable  to  bring  their  families  to  Peking  because  of  economic 
reasons.  Without  home  influence,  many  of  them  living  in  poor 
surroundings,  working  long  hours  and  lacking  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, these  men  are  very  apt  to  give  way  to  the  ten^>tatioiis 
surrounding  them. 

8.  Fatigue  is  certainly  a  cause  for  the  coolies  and  unskilled 
laborers  frequenting  the  houses  of  ill  fame.  The  light,  social 
atmosphere,  warmth,  and  general  excitement  of  the  brothel  dis- 
trict is  most  appealing  to  them  after  long  and  exhausting  work 
only  too  often  accompanied  with  ill  treatment  and  a  lack  of 
sufficient  food. 

9.  The  lack  of  public  opinion  against  vice  and  the  prevailing 
accepted  standards  mean  that  those  who  indulge  do  not  meet  with 
any  social  censure.  A  prominent  Chinese  official  estimated  that 
"50  percent  of  the  people  in  Peking  would  feel  that  relations  with 
a  prostitute  were  wrong,  40  percent  would  consider  them  to  be 
part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  10  percent  would  actively 
oppose  them.'*  He  added,  however,  that  **in  good  families,  not 
one  young  man  in  one  hundred  is  implicated." 

Opinions  from  leading  Chinese  regarding  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  the  moral  standard  relative  to  the  social  evil  vary 
somewhat.  One  prominent  returned  student  in  educational  work 
said :  "There  are  almost  no  moral  standards  regarding  the  prac- 
tice." A  doctor,  also  a  returned  student,  in  high  official  position, 
said :  "The  moral  standards  of  the  Chinese  regarding  sex  ques- 
tions have  been  very  high.  Conditions  in  the  distant  country 
districts  to-day  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  5,000  years 
aga  Where  western  civilization  has  not  reached,  moral  stand- 
ards are  high."  In  referring  to  customs  in  the  city,  however, 
another  Chinese  official  affirms:  "First-class  public  women  arc 
not  considered  as  under  social  condemnation,  but  are  given  the 
honorable  name  of  chiao  shih,  or  'teacher.'  Very  few  wives 
are  against  the  practice  to  the  point  of  strenuous  objection. 
Some  wives  even  entertain  these  better  class  prostitutes."  An- 
other Chinese  who  has  been  prominent  in  social  work  for  many 
years  has  made  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  at  present  have 
very  high  moral  standards  for  women  and  very  loose  standards 
for  men. 

10.  The  fact  that  high  officials  have  had  many  concubines 
and  have  indulged  in  the  social  evil  has  paved  the  way  for  imita- 
tion by  the  masses.  At  present  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects 
of  the  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  apparently  given 
official  sanction  by  many  of  the  highest  officials  in  China.  To 
patronize  a  high  class  public  house  or  to  be  able  to  purchase  a 
famous  girl  for  a  concubine  is  a  mark  of  distinction  in  Peldng. 

11.  On  the  woman's  side,  economic  pressure  is  probably  tbe 
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I  prindpal  cause  for  prostitution.  Last  winter,  on  one  of  the 
J  principal  streets  of  Peking,  a  man  from  a  famine  district  was 
:  found  offering  his  S  or  6-year-old  daughter  for  sale.  This,  of 
I  course,  seldom  occurs  openly,  for  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  sell 
children  in  this  manner.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
\  a  large  number  of  the  prostitutes  in  Peking  are  women  who,  in 
I  their  youth,  were  turned  over  to  the  houses  of  prostitution  be- 
:  cause  of  their  family's  lack  of  funds. 

:        12.    In  this  connection  the  low  value  of  women  should  again 
be  noted.    Girl  babies  are  often  not  welcomed,  and  disposing  of 
the  girls  in  order  to  better  support  the  boys  is  perhaps  not  as  great 
-  a  sacrifice  to  many  persons  in  China  as  it  would  be  in  the  west. 
13.    Whether  or  not  women  are  driven  into  prostitution  by 
the  monotony,  drudgery,  and  seclusion  of  ordinary  home  life  we 
do  not  know.    Certainly,  while  it  lasts,  the  life  of  the  higher  class 
prostitute  is  exciting  and  full  of  interest.    Then,  too,  the  pros- 
titute of  the  higher  grade  always  has  the  hope  that  she  may 
capture  the  affections  of  some  high  official  or  wealthy  merchant, 
become  his  secondary  wife  and  consequently  have  a  social  posi- 
tion considerably  above  that  of  her  family. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   PROSTITUTION   IN   PEKING 

Prostitution  has  existed  in  court  circles  in  Peking  for  cen- 
turies. Even  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  there  were  large  numbers 
of  women  of  ill  fame  connected  with  the  court.  Among  the 
people  generally,  however,  vice  had  to  be  carried  on  under  cover, 
and  was  limited  and  unorganized.  The  population,  as  a  whole, 
was  remarkably  free  from  the  evil.  Public  opinion  looked  down 
upon  it  and  women  were  severely  punished  for  adultery,  often 
with  the  death  penalty. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  general  prevalence  of  prostitution 
just  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1911.  The  army  certainly  had 
its  camp  followers  and  we  were  told  by  an  old  resident  of  Peking 
that,  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  women  were  rented  out  to 
the  teamsters  who  came  in  from  the  country  for  a  few  days' 
stay.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dual  standard  of  morality 
has  existed  from  days  of  old.  Men  have  had  a  degree  of  free- 
dom from  social  condemnation,  while  the  death  penalty  might  be 
inflicted  upon  wives  and  unmarried  women  guilty  of  improper 
relations. 

It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  prostitution  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  Peking  since  191 1.  There  is  disagreement  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  increase.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  opinion  of 
a  prominent  official  in  Peking  that  it  is  entirely  the  direct  result 
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of  western  influence.  Referring  to  the  great  increase  of  venered 
diseases,  he  called  the  extensicm  of  the  social  evil  the  process  of 
the  "syphilization"  of  China.  It  certainly  is  true,  however,  that 
the  increase  of  prostitution  in  the  foreign  concessions  of  the  port 
cities  as  witnessed  by  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
immoral  foreign  women  in  these  concessions,  most  of  whom  ait 
Japanese,  has  had  a  real  effect  upon  the  Chinese  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  adoption  by  Japan  of  the  licensed  system  of  the  west  has 
also  probably  helped  to  influence  Chinese  officials  to  adopt  the 
same  system  in  China,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  west  is  whollr 
responsible  for  age-long  conditions  or  entirely  responsible  for  the 
recent  increase  of  vice.  The  break-up  of  the  old,  fixed  systems 
of  government,  education,  and  social  custom  has  brought  with  it 
inevitably,  as  did  the  American  and  French  Revolutions,  con- 
ditions of  general  moral  laxity  and  a  mistaken  freedom. 

The  present  system  of  licensed  prostitution  was  inaugurated 
by  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  in  191 1.  Certain  definite  districts  were  stt 
aside  for  the  trade,  and  taxes  were  collected  from  the  brotbeb 
and  prostitutes  from  March,  191 1. 

The  police  figures  show  that  in  1912  there  were  353  brothels 
and  2,996  registered  prostitutes  in  Peking,  and  that  by  1917  the 
ntunbers  had  risen  to  406  and  3,887,  respectively. 

Legalized  houses  of  sodomy  used  principally  by  the  decadent 
Manchu  nobility  were  conducted  in  Peking  prior  to  the  Revcriutioo 
in  191 1,  but  since  then  have  been  abolished. 

PRESENT  EXTENT  OF   PROSTITUTION  IN   PEKING 

At  present  there  are  three  large  segregated  districts  in  the 
city— one  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  South  City,  a  place  of 
third  and  fourth  class  houses ;  one  not  far  south  of  Ch'ien  Men, 
to  the  east  of  the  main  street;  and  the  famous  Eight  Lanes, 
farther  to  the  south  and  west.  The  last  two  contain,  for  tlie 
most  part,  first  and  second  class  houses. 

According  to  the  latest  police  figures  (1919)  there  are  377 
brothels  and  3,130  licensed  prostitutes  in  these  three  sections,  or 
8  percent  more  brothels  and  5  percent  more  prostitutes  than  there 
were  in  1912.  Both  brothels  and  prostitutes  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  as  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 

prostitutes  houses 


First  class    642' 

Second  class   743 

Third   class    1,465 

Fourth  class  2S0 


3.130  }^  Ym 
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Total  number  of  brothels  and  prostitutes  in  Peking. 

Number  of  Number  of 

Year  prostitutes  hootet 

1912  3,996 

1913  3,184 

1914  3,330 

1915  3,490 

1916  3»Soo  W 

1917  3JSB7  406 

February  1919  3,135  37> 

It  is  reported  that  the  number  of  unlicensed  houses  known 
IS  Pan  Kuan  Men  (half -closed  doors)  is  rapidly  increasing.  It 
is  known  that  numbers  of  such  houses  have  been  established  in 
:ertain  lanes  in  the  East  City  and  that  the  inmates  for  the  most 
part  are  Manchu  women.  The  actual  ntunber  of  clandestine 
prostitutes  naturally  is  not  known,  but  on  a  conservative  estimate 
there  are  some  seven  thousand  in  the  city,  making  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Peking  io,ooa— one  for  every  81  persons, 
or  one  woman  out  of  21.  This  compares  with  other  figures  for 
other  cities,  as  follows: 

Number  of  prostitutes  in  Peking  and  other  large  cities 

City  Number  of  inhabitants 

per  recognized  prostitute 

London  906 

Berlin 582 

E>aris    481 

Chicago  437 

Fapan  392 

Nagoya   314 

Toldo    277 

Peking  258 

Shanghai    1 37 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  foreign  houses  of  ill  fame  has 
not  been  made,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  several  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhood  of  the  Tung  Tan  P'ailou  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
North  City  and  that  most  of  the  women  are  Japanese.  West  of 
Ch'uan  Pan  Hut'ung  there  are  a  ntunber  of  houses  in  which  there 
ire  Russian,  French,  Austrian  and  other  European  women,  most 
of  whom  are  Jews.  These  places  and  some  with  Chinese  women 
that  cater  particularly  to  foreigners  are  largely  patronized  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  foreign  legation  guards.  The  existence  of 
these  houses  is  entirely  against  Chinese  law  and  it  is  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  police  are  afraid  to  interfere  with  them 
[>ecause  they  are  connected  with  foreigners  that  they  are  allowed 
:o  exist  at  all. 

In  1918  a  large  number  of  buildings  especially  designed  for 
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houses  of  prostitution  were  erected  by  the  Board  of  Police  direct- 
ly east  of  the  New  World,  their  purpose  being  to  move  many  of 
the  women  from  the  present  licensed  districts  to  this  section  of 
the  city.  However,  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  objected  to 
moving,  being  very  well  satisfied  with  their  present  kxatioi 
close  to  the  business  and  hotel  district,  and  their  influence  was  so 
strong,  many  of  the  officials  having  a  financial  interest  in  die 
houses,  that  the  police  had  to  abandon  their  scheme  and  rent  tlidr 
houses  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  police  keep  a  careful  check  on  everything  connected  witk 
the  business  of  prostitution,  having  a  special  department  for  tbe 
registration  of  all  brothels  and  prostitutes.  Before  any  brothd 
can  be  opened  a  permit  must  be  secured  from  the  police  and  no 
permits  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  the  police  r^^ulatiooi 
will  be  issued,^  no  one  who  has  been  in  jail  is  allowed  to  act  as 
manager  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  no  brothels  are  allowed  to 
have  windows  or  ix)rches  facing  on  the  street  nor  can  they  be 
decorated  too  highly,  a  list  of  all  prostitutes  and  maid  servants 
must  be  filed  with  the  police,  and  all  changes  must  be  promptlf 
reported ;  furthermore  the  house  manager  must  immediate^  no- 
tify the  police  in  case  any  of  the  customers  are  known  to  be 
fugitives  from  justice,  to  be  carrying  firearms,  to  be  drunk,  or 
whenever  there  is  any  fight  or  disturbance.  No  house  manager 
is  allowed  to  beat  any  prostitute  cruelly,  to  force  her  to  receive 
customers,  borrow  her  clothes,  take  from  her  any  money  given 
her,  prevent  her  going  from  one  house  to  another  or  even  leaving 
the  business  if  she  so  desires.  All  prostitutes  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  must  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Violations  of  the  rules  are  punished  by  fines  or  imprisonment 
five  to  ten  dollars  or  five  to  ten  days.  In  case  of  serious  omtinued 
infraction  of  the  rules  the  house  will  be  closed. 

As  far  as  most  of  the  rules  are  concerned,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server they  appear  to  be  lived  up  to.  Certainly  the  buildings 
conform  to  the  rules  and  the  managers  make  their  daily  reports 
to  the  police.  Whether  or  not  those  concerning  the  medical  care 
of  the  women  or  those  requiring  that  a  prostitute's  freedom  shall 
not  be  limited  are  enforced  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  lack  of  competent  doctors  and  general 
public  opinion  make  it  possible  for  even  diseased  prostitutes  to 
carry  on  their  trade,  while  as  Miss  Maud  Miner  points  out  in  her 
book.  The  SUwery  of  Prostitution,  the  weakening  of  the  will, 
social  pressure  and  economic  dependence  make  virtual  slaves  of 
many  of  the  women,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  classes,  even 
though  no  physical  force  be  used  and  in  spite  of  all  r^^latioiis 
that  may  be  adopted  by  the  police. 

>  For  Police  RegtilatioBi  iot  Prostitutes  and  Brothels,  tee  AppeodijL 
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All  brothels  must  pay,  when  they  open,  the  tax  required  of 
all  new  stores — ^30  cents  per  $100  of  capital  invested  and  also  a 
monthly  tax  of  from  $3  to  $24,  depending  upon  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  The  prostitutes  pay  a  monthly  tax  of  from  50 
cents  to  $4,  while  young  girls  living  in  the  brothels  pay  from  50 
cents  to  $2.^  The  taxes  collected  from  the  brothels  and  prosti- 
tutes amount  to  some  $10,967  a  month.  When  the  prostitutes 
register  with  the  police  they  must  not  only  give  the  information 
ordinarily  required  but  they  must  also  file  photographs,  writing 
on  them  their  names,  ages  and  native  places.  In  case  a  prostitute 
marries,  her  picture  is  returned  to  her. 

The  police  rules  state  that  any  one  who  buys  women  or  girls 
and  forces  or  induces  them  to  enter  a  life  of  prostitution  wiU  be 
punished  by  the  court,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  enforced 
except  in  a  few  cases.  There  are  certainly  large  numbers  of  girls 
sold  into  the  trade  presumably  against  their  wills,  while  in  the 
Door  of  Hope  (the  police  rescue  home)  there  are  young  children 
who  were  destined  to  become  prostitutes,  but  who  have  been 
rescued  from  their  abductors.  It  is  practically  certain  that,  because 
of  the  economic  conditions  and  lack  of  public  opinion  on  the 
matter,  the  elaborate  devices  used  in  the  west  to  induce  young 
girls  to  enter  a  life  of  prostitution  are  not  necessary.  Usually 
any  girl  entering  the  life  does  so  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  her  family  or  else  because  she  has  been  forcibly  carried  off. 

The  police  not  only  regulate  the  traffic  but  are  the  ones  to  see 
that  the  taxes  levied  on  the  business  by  the  Municipal  Council 
are  paid. 

PRESENT   CONDITION   OF  PROSTITUTION   IN    PEKING 

To  one  at  all  familiar  with  conditions  of  vice  in  the  large 
cities  of  America,  a  visit  to  the  red  light  district  in  Peking  brings 
a  distinct  surprise.  Instead  of  finding  a  place  where  the  rougher 
elements  of  the  community  meet — a  center  of  carousing,  disorder, 
and  drunkenness — one  finds  order,  quietness  and  discipline. 

The  buildings  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  windows  or  porches 
facing  the  street,  so  there  is  no  open  display.  The  entrances, 
however,  are  marked  with  electrically  lighted  lanterns  and  with 
the  name  and  class  of  the  house.  During  the  evening  the  girls' 
names,  written  on  brass  or  wood  tablets  or  embroidered  on  silk, 
are  hung  outside  the  doors  of  the  first  and  second  class  houses. 

Usually  in  entering  the  first  or  second  class  houses,  some  of 
which  are  semi-modem  two-story  buildings  while  others  are  old 
style  Qiinese,  one  goes  through  the  kitchen  and  servants'  quar- 
ters before  entering  the  court  where  the  girls  live.    A  visitor  is 

'  For  Tax  Regnlatiofii  for  Brothels  and  Prostitntea,  tee  Appendix. 
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always  announced  by  one  of  the  ser\*ants  and  is  usually  met  bj 
the  proprietor  or  mistress  of  the  house.  He  is  then  invited  iflli 
one  of  the  rooms  and  asked  whether  he  knows  any  one  in  tk 
house  whom  he  would  like  to  call  in.  If  not,  he  is  asked  wbedxr 
he  would  like  to  see  the  girls  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  boos 
are  called.  They  come  to  the  door,  one  by  one,  bow,  stand  far 
a  second,  and  then  pass  on.  In  the  second  class  houses  die  girls 
are  called  by  number ;  in  the  first  class  houses,  by  name. 

Entering  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  districts  in  the  Soa4 
Gty,  in  which  most  of  the  third  and  fourth  dass  houses  are 
located,  one  goes  through  a  number  of  very  small,  poorly  liglited 
lanes,  some  of  them  not  more  than  four  feet  wide»  leading  oi 
from  the  crowded  market  at  Ts'ai  Shih  K'ou. 

The  houses  are  simply  old  Chinese  courts  surrounded  by  tte 
usual  one-story  Chinese  houses.  Each  girl  has  her  own  roon^ 
which  opens  directly  onto  the  court,  and  she  is  generally  sifctiqi 
or  stan<£ng  by  the  door  when  not  entertaining  guests.  In  these 
places,  unlike  the  first  and  second  class  houses,  visitors  aie  not 
announced,  the  women  are  not  introduced  and  one  is  free  to  tal 
to  any  of  the  girls.  In  practically  all  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  tliirl 
and  fourth  class  houses  visited  there  were  groups  of  ten  or  fifteea 
men.  The  greater  number  were  merely  observers,  a  few  wot 
talking  to  the  girls,  and  a  few  were  visiting  with  them  in  thdr 
rooms.  In  the  latter  case,  one  girl  was  usually  entertaining  diree 
or  four  men.    There  was  very  little  rowdyism  or  vulgar  renaaifa. 

In  the  two  districts  to  the  west  the  brothels  are  on  the  ordi- 
nary Chinese  hut'ungs  (lanes)  and  are  often  near  small  die- 
aters,  restaurants  or  even  private  houses,  the  segr^^tion  not 
being  complete. 

The  character,  age  and  appearance  of  the  women  naturaOf 
vary  with  the  class  of  the  brothel  in  which  they  are  living.  Is 
the  third  and  fourth  class  houses  the  women  for  the  most  part 
are  between  20  and  30  years  old,  are  rather  ignorant  and  gross 
in  appearance  and  are  dressed  in  ordinary  Chinese  clothes  made 
from  cheap  Chinese  blue  cotton  cloth.  On  the  other  hand  tiie 
women  in  the  first  and  second  class  houses,  particularly  those  ia 
the  first  class,  are  attractive  and  even  striking  in  appearance,  ait 
dressed  in  beautiful  silks,  many  of  them  are  well  versed  in.  tlft 
arts  of  entertaining,  having  been  given  a  careful  course  of  prtp^ 
aration  for  many  years,  while  some  have  even  had  a  good  edoca- 
tion.  Most  of  the  girls  in  the  first  class  houses  are  betweea  16 
and  18  years  old  and  it  is  said  that  none  of  them  are  over  aa 

Although  extremely  modest  in  behavior,  the  girls  do  not  seem 
at  all  shamefaced  but  are  dignified  and  self-controlled  in  manner* 
Many  of  their  faces,  however,  are  marked  by  the  nervous  strua 
and  tension  of  their  extremely  strenuous  hfe  of  social  enter* 
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tainment.  The  conduct  of  the  girls  seems  to  be  governed  very 
closely  by  those  in  charge  of  the  houses.  They  come  quickly 
when  called  to  see  a  new  guest  and  file  by  the  doorway,  each  bow- 
ing as  she  passes.  This  whole  performance  is  |[one  through  in 
an  impersonal  way»  with  the  absence  of  anything  approaching 
frivolity. 

A  report  from  an  investigator  describes  a  conversation  with  a 
girl  of  one  of  the  best-known  houses  as  follows : 

"We  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  over  an  hour  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  these  girls.  She  was  about  i6  years  old,  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  Chinese  silks,  most  modest  in  behavior  and  very 
intelligent  in  conversation.  She  told  us  very  frankly  that  she 
had  been  in  the  house  for  about  six  months,  and  with  some 
hesitation  that  her  family  lived  in  the  West  City  in  Peking.  She 
described  something  of  the  life  in  the  amusement  section  of  the 
city  and  told  how  she  went  out  for  banquets  and  entertaining. 
During  the  hour  she  was  called  out  at  least  six  times  to  see  other 
visitors  who  had  come  in.  She  was  also  entertaining  another 
gioup  of  men  in  another  room  and  was  dividing  her  time  about 
equally  between  us.  She  was  a  good  singer,  but  not  educated  in 
literary  lines,  as  are  many  of  the  girls  in  the  first  class  houses.'' 

The  inmates  of  the  various  brothels  are  often  natives  of  one 
province  or  sometimes  even  of  one  city,  Soochow,  from  which  it 
is  said  come  the  most  beautiful  girls,  Shanghai,  etc.  This  is 
because  of  the  different  dialects  spoken  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  houses  naturally  catering  to  the  men  who  come 
from  the  same  provinces  or  cities  as  the  girls. 

Many  of  the  best  houses  have  very  few  girls  in  them.  The 
average  for  the  first  class  houses  is  a  little  over  eight,  the  higher 
grade  houses  often  have  only  five  or  six  inmates,  while  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  most  famous  places  is  supported  by  the  visitors 
of  one  girl,  she  of  course  being  a  very  noted  beauty. 

The  life  of  an  inmate  of  a  first  class  brothel  is  one  full  of 
excitement.  Besides  meeting  the  groups  of  men  that  come  to  the 
bouse  she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  go  to  near-by  restaurants 
or  even  to  the  home  of  some  high  ofHcial,  to  entertain  groups  of 
officials  or  business  men.  Many  of  the  girls  also  sing  at  the  small 
theaters  in  the  district,  in  some  of  which  all  the  entertaining  is 
done  by  women  from  the  licensed  quarter.  After  a  woman  lias 
finished  her  part,  any  one  who  wishes  may  meet  her  at  the  side 
of  the  stage  and  arrange  for  a  future  meeting.  While  the  life^is 
most  exciting  and  full  of  change,  it  is  very  evident  that  for  each 
girl  the  season  of  popularity  is  necessarily  short.  The  demand  in 
the  better  houses  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  for  very  young  girls, 
so  unless  a  girl  becomes  the  wife  or  concubine  of  some  wealthy 
merchant  or  official  she  very  soon  starts  on  a  downward  course 
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through  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  houses,  and  eveotiah; 
if  she  lives,  may  become  in  her  old  age  an  attendant  to  one  of  tie 
prostitutes  in  the  better  class  houses. 

The  following  price  list  gives  the  official  amounts  chargied  If 
the  different  class  nouses  for  various  sorts  of  entertainmefiL 

Price  list  far  the  different  classes  of  houses  of  prostUuUofL 

Gass 
First       Secood  Third  FoorA 

Dollars  Dollars  Coppers  Dollars  Coppers 
Sitting  and  talking i  50  30       No  fiani 


Spending  the  night 8         2  i  lo-jo 

coppen* 

Dinner  parties   i^  Se^^ml 

tens  of 

OODl 

Phqriiig  dominoes  2^,  do 

Seraag  melon  seeds  10  3 

First  class  prostitutes,  attending  a  dinner  party  or  playng 
dominoes  in  another  house,  are  paid  $3,  in  pairs  $5.  For  tiieii 
to  visit  anywhere  in  the  Manchu  City  costs  $10. 

Second  class  prostitutes,  attending  dinner  parties,  are  not  piid 
a  fixed  amount,  but  the  fee  must  be  at  least  four  times  that  paid 
for  sitting  and  talking  in  their  houses. 

Fees  for  sitting  and  talking  or  spending  the  night  with  clan- 
destine prostitutes  are  the  same  as  those  paid  Sie  first  dass 
registered  prostitutes. 

There  is  no  charge  for  merely  visiting  a  house  and  loddog  at 
the  inmates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  charges  are  for  general  soctil 
entertainment,  and  as  far  as  we  could  learn  from  observation  and 
from  inquiry  those  who  go  to  the  brothels  for  social  entertain* 
ment  and  conversation  with  the  prostitutes  far  exceed  those  who 
go  for  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  regular  system  of  fees  above  mentioned,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  high  official  or  wealthy  patron  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  secure  the  good  favor  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
women  in  the  first  dass  houses.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
official  to  spend  as  much  as  $700  or  $800  in  gifts,  banquets,  and 
forms  of  entertainment  before  he  can  go  further  than  ordinaiy 
social  relations  with  one  of  these  famous  girls.  It  is  also  ^^ 
ported  that  in  some  cases  an  official  may  spend  years  in  mer^^ 
sodal  relations  with  one  of  the  girls. 

Practically  no  drunkenness  can  be  observed  in  the  sq^regated 
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districts  and  liquor  is  apparently  not  used  to  any  extent  in  enter- 
taining visitors,  but  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  use 
of  foreign  liquors  at  banquets  is  greatly  increasing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  worst  of  the  third  and  fourth  class 
houses  the  brothels  are  apparently  kept  very  clean.  The  girls  and 
women  seem  to  be  in  good  health,  but  many  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly infected  with  venereal  disease. 

The  police  regulations  require  a  periodic  medical  inspection  of 
the  women,  but  as  far  as  we  could  learn  this  was  not  being  con- 
sistently enforced.  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  hospital 
for  venereal  cases,  particularly  for  licensed  prostitutes,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  Many  of  the  women 
needing  treatment  are  cared  for  by  the  various  hospitals  through- 
out the  city.  Even  so,  the  licensed  district  must  be,  as  it  is  in 
other  countries,  the  source  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  vener^ 
disease. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PROSTITUTION 

There  is  evidently  scxne  organization  among  the  owners  of 
the  houses  of  prostitution,  as  they  recently  made  a  united  request 
to  the  police  board  that  all  fees  should  be  paid-in  big  money,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  that  corresponds  to  a  gild. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  or  not  these  men  are 
organized  in  their  work  of  procuring  girls. 

RECRUITING 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  any  adequate  information 
Ttgairding  the  recruiting  of  girls  for  this  traffic,  but  it  is  generally 
known  that  many  of  the  women  have  been  sold  into  this  life 
from  the  flood  and  famine  districts.  The  usual  price  of  a  young 
girl  of  6  or  7  years  is  $200,  though  in  cases  of  dire  poverty 
young  girls  are  often  sold  for  much  less,  sometimes  for  just  a 
few  dollars,  provided  there  is  a  promise  of  food  and  clothing  for 
them.  It  is  also  known  that  some  persons  make  a  practice  of 
kidnaping  children  for  this  sort  of  life  and  it  is  said  that  children 
abandoned  on  the  street  are  used  for  this  practice.  Parents  have 
also  been  known  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  owner  of  a 
house  to  divide  the  daughter's  earnings.  The  house  manager 
trains  and  educates  her  and  then  in  case  she  is  sold  for  a  con- 
cubine divides  the  profits  of  the  sale  with  her  parents.  The 
cadet  system,  so  frequent  in  western  countries,  has  probably  not 
been  developed  in  China,  but  there  are  certain  classes  of  men 
such  as  fake  medical  practitioners,  drug  clerks,  keepers  of  pawn- 
shops, and  theater  attendants,  who  reaUy  act  in  this  capacity.    It 
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is  also  said  that  there  are  some  families  that  make  a  boriaM^if 
procuring  girls. 

TRAINING 

Apparently  there  is  in  Peking  no  organized  educational  ffi- 
tem  for  training  public  women  as  in  Japan.  The  training  is  done 
rather  on  the  apprentice  system  by  the  individual  houses.  The 
girls  are  taken  when  quite  young,  some  who  are  only  ei^it  or  to 
years  old  being  seen  around  the  brothels,  and  are  given  a  kxy 
course  of  training  in  singing,  music,  conversation,  all  the  arts  of 
entertaining  and  many  times  a  very  good  classical  educatioiL 

ADVERTISING 

Unlike  Shanghai  where  solicitation  is  openly  and  grossty  pnc- 
ticed  and  it  is  considered  "great  fun"  for  the  visitor  to  go 
through  the  streets  of  the  segregated  district  and  to  be  aolidted 
by  these  "wild  fowl"  who  "only  fool  the  country  people  and  oH 
people,"  very  little  is  apparent  in  Peking.  There  are  reported 
mstances  of  solicitation  in  the  Central  Park,  at  the  East  Maricet, 
and  also  in  the  New  World,  but  the  police  regulations  arc  most 
strict,  and  any  one  found  soliciting  is  arrested  and  fined.  A  r^ 
liable  citizen  of  Peking,  however,  made  the  statement  that  solici- 
tation affects  at  least  50  percent  of  the  older  students.  We  have 
no  proof  to  disprove  or  to  confirm  this  statement,  but  certainly 
whatever  solicitation  there  may  be  is  carried  on  in  a  less  obtrusive 
manner  than  in  the  west  and  is  kept  almost  concealed.  Licensed 
houses  are  so  open,  accessible  and  numerous  that  there  seems 
little  need  for  such  practice. 

Practically  all  the  newspapers  give  extensive  publicity  to  the 
houses  of  prostitution  and  derive  therefrom  large  financial  benefit. 
Beauty  contests  are  conducted  among  the  prostitutes  for  the  sake 
of  the  publicity  the  press  can  give  to  the  winners,  and  special 
"write-ups"  of  such  events  are  published,  together  with  pic- 
tures of  the  women.  In  some  of  the  Peking  newspapers  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  the  women  are  pasted  beside  the  advertisement 
for  the  houses,  while  in  others  an  entire  page  will  be  given  up  to 
prostitutes*  cards.  These  will  give  the  girl's  picture  or  her  name 
m  large  type,  her  address  and  telephone  number  and  then  a  bit 
of  description  as :  "Her  face  is  like  a  flower,  and  her  body  like  a 
jewel."  "She  is  lovable  and  as  beautiful  as  the  moon."  "She  is 
an  actress  of  Peking.  She  was  bom  at  Chichou.  Her  original 
name  was  Li  Hui  Fan.  She  is  17  years  old.  Although  she  is 
not  very  beautiful,  she  is  able  to  act  dramas.  Mr.  Chu  An  loves 
her  very  much  and  sends  this  picture  to  us."  "She  is  beautiful 
even  when  she  does  not  laugh."    "She  has  a  beautiful  face  and 
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eyebrows/'  ''She  comes  from  Shanghai  and  sings  very  beaud- 
fuUy/' 

Newspaper  men  are  either  paid  in  money  or  in  trade,  and  in 
special  cases  may  even  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  giving  a  feast 
in  the  house  to  which  they  may  invite  their  friends.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  obvious  Uiat  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  inau- 
gurate a  press  propaganda  against  the  traffic. 

Pawnshops  are  also  places  of  advertisement,  the  pictures  and 
addresses  of  the  women  frequently  being  displayed  on  their 
walls.  The  restaurants  and  tea  shops  often  have  lists  of  prosti- 
tutes on  their  tables  and  are  always  ready  to  call  them  by  tele- 
phone to  come  and  entertain  guests. 

The  ricksha  men  are  quite  well  posted  on  the  addresses  of 
most  of  the  houses  and  usually  receive  a  commission  when  they 
bring  visitors.  Some  act  as  agents  for  certain  houses  and  will 
often  take  new  arrivals  in  the  city  directly  to  one  of  these  houses 
rather  than  to  the  desired  hotel. 

The  prostitutes  themselves  frequently  appear  in  public  places, 
and  even  if  they  do  not  openly  solicit  men  they  will  be  approached 
by  those  who  can  tell  by  their  dress  the  class  of  society  to  which 
they  belong. 

In  one  medium-sized  theater  outside  Ch'ien  Men  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  second  dass  women  to  appear  and  sing.  Following 
their  aiq)earance,  engagements  may  be  made  by  any  one  present. 

The  trade  is  also  promoted  through  the  cooperation  of  quack 
doctors  and  the  wide  advertisement  of  preventive  medicines. 
Frequentlv  these  doctors  will  advise  their  patients  to  go  to  one 
of  diese  houses  as  a  cure  for  seminal  emissions,  described  by 
these  doctors  as  harmful.  The  legitimate  cure  "606"  is  also  sold 
as  a  preventive  of  venereal  disease.  Public  lavatories  are  supplied 
with  advertisements  of  quack  doctors  and  quack  medicines. 

Personal  friendship  is  perhaps  the  method  of  advertisement 
that  really  takes  most  people  to  the  district.  Among  the  students 
attending  the  clinic  at  the  Union  Medical  College  and  infected 
with  venereal  disease,  the  usual  reply  to  the  question,  "How  did 
you  first  go  to  the  district?"  was,  "A  friend  took  me  there."  The 
students  also  reported  that  they  were  greatly  influenced  by  news- 
paper advertisements. 

CONNECTION  WITH   PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT 

Vke  in  Peking  is  not  so  closely  related  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment as  in  some  western  cities.  Up  to  191 2  there  were  no 
actresses  on  the  stage,  men  only  being  allowed  to  appear.  In  the 
past  few  years  women  have  been  acting  in  a  limited  number  of 
theaters,  but  in  no  case  do  men  and  women  belong  to  the  same 
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troupe.  Prostitutes  are  found  among  the  actresses  and  in 
theaters  that  make  a  specialty  of  singing,  etc,  the  actresses  al 
come  from  the  licensed  quarter  and  use  the  theater  as  a  means  d 
advertising. 

Lists  of  the  prostitutes  are  kept  in  many  of  the  restaurantf 
and  the  girls  are  sent  for  by  telephone,  the  guests  frequent!^ 
returning  with  them  after  dinner  to  the  houses  of  prostitutioa 
In  the  tea  houses,  when  business  men  or  officials  give  partiea^ 
women  are  often  called  in  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  hostesses 
The  hotels  are  said  to  be  used  as  assignation  houses  to  some 
extent  and  a  prominent  official  reported  to  us  that  several  hip 
hotels  had  been  recently  opened  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Qjo- 
cubines  and  young  people  from  private  homes  can  go  to  sudi 
places  undetected.  The  public  bathhouses  have  little  or  no  oofi- 
nection  apparently  with  prostitution. 

The  two  great  amusement  centers  in  the  South  City,  the  New 
World  and  the  park  in  the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  are  said  to 
be  places  where  patrons  are  found  for  the  brothels.  The  woma 
from  the  houses  sing  in  the  small  theaters  in  these  places  of 
entertainment,  make  engagements  after  giving  their  acts  and 
do  some  other  soliciting.  In  Central  Park  a  considerable  niBB- 
ber  of  public  women  can  usually  be  seen  among  the  crowd. 
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The  first  and  second  class  houses  are  used  principally  by  wdl* 
to-do  business  men  and  officials,  there  being  a  growing  practice 
among  many  merchants  and  government  officials  of  spending 
their  leisure  hours  in  drinking  tea  or  holding  feasts  or  even 
conducting  important  conferences  in  these  houses.  Many  men, 
who  themselves  have  no  interest  in  visiting  the  prostitutes,  arc 
compelled  to  go  to  these  houses  if  they  are  to  maintain  valuabk 
relations  with  business  associates  or  political  friends. 

Officials  often  send  their  automobiles  and  have  women 
brought  to  their  houses.  A  trustworthy  gentleman  states  that 
often  an  official  will  give  a  feast  for  a  famous  courtesan  in  hb 
own  home  excluding  his  wife  and  children  who  together  with 
the  neighbors  and  others  have  the  privilege  of  peering  in  at 
the  windows  to  see  the  excitement. 

Many  of  the  older  college  students  are  making  a  practice  of 
visiting  these  houses.  In  gomg  through  houses  of  all  four  classes 
we  saw  many  students  usually  in  groups  of  two  or  three  in  the 
rooms  of  the  prostitutes.  The  practice  is  so  general  that  it  is 
a  distinct  problem  and  certain  colleges  have  had  to  adopt  very 
strict  rules  of  discipline  concerning  it.     The  Army  Medicu 
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CoOege^  for  example,  deducts  lo  percent  from  final  marks  of 
any  student  who  is  seen  in  the  segregated  district. 

The  soldiers  are  probably  the  most  immoral  of  any  dass  of 
men  in  China.  They  are  certainly  very  much  in  evidence 
throughout  the  segregated  district.  It  is  said  that  manv  of  them 
refuse  to  pay  for  the  privileges  that  they  enjoy  ancl  that  tfie 
women  and  house  managers  have  no  way  of  getting  satisfaction, 
for  at  present  the  military  man  has  pretty  much  his  own  way 
in  China. 

Conditi(His  are  particulariy  bad  in  the  districts  around  the 
milxtary  camps:  the  soldiers  at  T'ung  Hsien  and  in  tifie  camp 
northwest  of  Peking  frequently  visit  married  women  in  the 
near-by  villages.  In  some  villages  it  was  fotmd  that  practically 
every  woman  was  receiving  visitors.  The  customary  price  for 
such  illicit  relations  was  $i. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion  re^rairding  immoral  living 
among  the  soldiers,  a  major  at  Nan  Yuan  maintained  that 
only  3  percent  of  his  men  were  infected  with  venereal  disease. 
He  claimed  that  the  worst  offenders  in  military  camps  are 
grooms,  kitchen  workers,  or  coolies,  who,  though  weanng  an 
incomplete  uniform,  are  nevertheless  sometimes  mistaken  for 
soldiers  and  thus  bring  an  undeserved  blame  on  the  real  soldiers. 

Vice  is  increasing  not  only  among  the  rich,  but  also  among 
house  servants  and  other  paid  workers.  What  is  taken  up  by 
the  officials  is  readily  copied  by  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society. 

Very  immoral  conditions  are  said  to  exist  among  the  beggars. 
Lacking  the  money  needed  to  patronize  the  licensed  houses  they 
cohabit  with  women  of  their  own  class  and  it  is  also  said  that 
many  of  them  are  sodomists. 

A  prominent  Chinese  physician  in  Peking  made  this  state- 
ment :  "There  is  no  chance  for  my  friends  to  entertain  or  enjoy 
a  relaxing  social  atmosphere  at  home.  Very  few  of  my  friends 
use  their  homes  for  social  or  business  purposes,  and  they  see 
no  reason  wh^  they  should  not  go  to  houses  of  prostitution 
instead.  A  f  nend  of  mine  in  Tientsin,  a  compradore  in  a  bank, 
a  man  of  very  high  character,  is  compelled  to  go  to  these  places 
to  do  business.  He  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  has  no 
Objection  to  it.  Eighty  percent  of  my  friends  go  to  such  first 
class  houses  for  purely  social  and  business  dealings." 

THE  BY-PRODUCT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  EVU.  IN   PEKING 

The  obvious  result  of  the  increasing  immoral  life,  especially 
among  the  officials,  is  that  many  of  the  nation's  present  leaders 
are  being  robbed  of  their  courage  and  integrity.    It  is  extremely 
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difficult  for  a  man  to  hold  high  official  rank  without  spending  i 
very  large  part  of  his  time  in  the  licensed  quarter  attending  &- 
ners  and  wasting  his  energy  in  late  hours.  Furthermore,  the 
example  of  the  officials  encourages  vice  throughout  the  natioii 
Gambling  is  also  many  times  connected  with  the  banquets  aiii 
among  high  officials  the  stakes  often  run  from  $10,000  t» 
$100,000.  Last  year  one  high  official  is  reported  to  have  lost 
$500,000  in  one  evening's  gambling  at  a  summer  resort  near 
Peking. 

The  spreading  of  venereal  infection  is  another  by-product  rf 
the  habit  of  visiting  prostitutes.  It  is  impossible  to  accuratdf 
estimate  the  amount  of  disease  as  the  opinions  and  figures  (rf 
different  doctors  vary  tremendously.  A  wdl-informed  Chinese 
doctor  says  that  among  the  lower  classes  in  the  dty  the  generri 
health  of  90  percent  is  affected,  while  almost  one-third  of  tte 
students  and  better  classes  have  or  have  had  venereal  disease. 
Ten  percent  of  the  out-patient  cases  of  the  Union  Medical  CoUep 
Hospital  are  due  to  venereal  disease.  In  the  charitable  hospitals 
of  Pddng  and  Tientsin  more  than  35  percent  of  the  patients  have 
diseases  of  syphilitic  origin.  A  prominent  foreign  doctor  of 
long  experience  in  China  said  that  fully  one-half  of  the  blindness 
in  China  is  due  to  ^norrheal  infection  and  that  the  people  is 
China  do  not  appreaate  the  seriousness  of  venereal  disease.  In 
one  hospital  in  Peking  nine-tenths  of  the  adults  who  come  for 
treatment  have  been  infected  by  venereal  disease.  In  another 
Peking  hospital  where  the  average  daily  clinic  is  600  patients, 
200  of  whom  are  women,  one-third  of  the  patients  have  venereal 
infection.  In  one  of  the  hospitals  for  women  where  6^000 
patients  were  treated  last  year,  250  were  venereal  cases.  Of  these 
all  but  12  had  been  infected  by  their  husbands  or  by  the  unsani- 
tary practices  of  midwives. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  venereal  diseases  in  China,  a 
prominent  Chinese  doctor  said  that  they  are  not  so  viruleiit 
there  as  in  the  west,  probably  because  of  the  racial  immuni^ 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  absence  of  any  heavy  drinking  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  In  connection  with  the  socid  evil  and  the  rdboA 
Chinese  constitution,  he  also  claimed  that  in  China  venereal  dis- 
ease does  not  result  in  blindness  or  insanity  as  frequently  as  in  the 
west  nor  are  they  contracted  indirectly  as  often  as  in  other 
countries. 

An  interesting  study  of  4,000  married  men  made  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Lennox  of  the  Union  Medical  College  throws  some  light  on  die 
question  of  venereal  disease  in  Peking,^  even  though  the  micf 
represented  only  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  beiiig 
divided  into  the  following  groups :  Students,  14  percent ;  servanlSv 

*Soai«  Vim  Stotiftic»-CAtiM  Mtdicai  Joum^t^Jvly,  1919^ 
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15  percent;  industrial  workers,  11  percent;  shopkeepers,  10  per- 
cent; fanners,  8  percent;  coolies  and  hard  workers,  7  percent. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  men  examined  admitted  that  they  had 
had  gonorrhea ;  syphilis  7.9  percent ;  both  3.9  percent.  Deducting 
the  158  men  who  had  had  both  at  some  time  there  were  1,004  out 
of  the  4,000  or  a  little  more  than  25  percent  who  admitted 
venereal  infection,  the  statistics  being  obtained  from  questioning 
the  men  rather  than  by  examination.  Even  so,  the  men  seemed 
willing  to  answer  the  questions  and  apparently  did  not  try  to 
hide  the  fact  that  they  had  been  infected. 

Those  who  say  they  have  had  gonorrhea  contracted  it  on  the 
average  6.7  years  ago  and  those  who  have  had  syphilis  4.2  years 
ago;  this  means  that  most  of  these  men  have  been  infected  since 
their  marriage  as  they  have  been  married  on  the  average  14 


Of  no  male  servants  examined  for  syphilis  in  1919  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Koms,  of  the  Union  Medical  Collie,  Peking,  10,  or 
approximately  10  percent,  showed  a  decidedly  positive  reaction, 
while  only  one  (2  percent)  of  the  52  women  servants  whose 
blood  was  similarly  examined  reacted.  The  test  for  gonorrhea 
was  positive  for  only  two  out  of  119  males  while  in  the  case  of 
60  females  none  showed  a  positive  reaction.  Dr.  J.  A.  Snell  of 
Soochow,  who  has  been  doing  routine  blood  tests  for  syphilis 
on  all  his  in-patients,  found  a  positive  reaction  in  40  percent  of 
the  cases,  but  of  course  hospital  percentages  cannot  be  taken  as 
t)rpical  of  the  entire  population.  No  similar  study  has  been 
made  of  the  patients  in  any  Peking  hospital. 

The  dispensary  of  the  Union  Medical  College  is  giving  treat- 
ment for  syphilis  to  civilians  for  $18  and  to  soldiers  for  $10. 
Most  of  those  taking  the  treatment  are  about  30  years  of  age. 

Another  effect  of  the  social  evil  in  China  is  the  breakdown 
of  marital  bonds.  The  old  patriarchal  family  is  now  in  the 
process  of  dissolution  and  the  single  family  unit  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  replacing  it  satisfactorily  if  there  is  a  continued  increase 
in  the  practice  of  visiting  houses  of  prostitution  and  of  taking 
secondary  wives. 

PLURAL  WIVES 

The  practice  of  taking  secondary  wives  or  concubines  was 
common  even  before  the  founding  of  the  Republic  but  has 
apparently  become  more  prevalent  since  that  time.  It  is  even 
estimated  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  officials  have  secondary 
wives  and  the  taking  of  concubines  has  become  a  fad  in  Peking. 
One  official  is  reported  to  buy  a  new  concubine  every  month 
while  many  have  harems  of  from  5  to  10  girls.  Many  of  the 
officials  boast  of  the  number  of  wives  they  have  very  much  as 
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in  other  countries  gentlemen  describe  the  spirited  horses  in  their 
stables.  If  the  concubines  come  from  the  first  class  houses  of 
prostitution  the  men  often  pay  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  tbeoi 
The  custom  of  taking  secondary  wives  is  also  spreading  amoQg 
the  lower  classes.  A  foreigner's  cook  was  even  found  to  be 
supporting  three  wives  at  the  same  time.  Apparently  the  coh 
nomic  burden  is  the  only  bar  to  the  taking  of  extra  wives. 

In  spite  of  the  extent  of  the  practice  the  secondary  wife  has 
no  standing  under  the  law  and  no  right  in  her  husband's  propei^. 
If  he  dies  she  must  leave  his  home  unless  his  family  are  wilfiflg 
to  support  her.  Her  social  standing  is  somewhat  anomakioi 
The  first  or  legal  wife  will  never  recognize  her  socially  and  10 
she  must  find  her  society  among  other  secondary  wives.  Eva 
so  the  prestige  of  being  associated  with  a  wealthy  and  powerfol 
family  gives  her  a  position  much  above  anything  sne  has  probabtf 
known  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  no  stigma  is  attached 
to  her  children  who  are  all  accepted  as  legitimate  children  and 
heirs  of  their  father. 

RESCUE   WORK 

The  Door  of  Hope  ^ 

In  order  to  help  modify  the  worst  features  of  the  lioeascd 
system  of  prostitution,  the  police  department  has  established  a 
rescue  home  for  prostitutes  known  as  the  Etoor  of  Hope  (CU 
Liang  So).  Formerly  it  was  in  the  South  City  at  Wu  Tao  MiaOt 
but  has  recently  been  moved  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Manchu  City,  and  combined  with  the  Women's  Industrial  Home 
(Nu  Hsi  I  So)  and  the  Women's  Reformatory  (Kan  Hua  So). 
There  are  four  classes  of  people  in  these  institutions ;  the  inmates 
of  the  Industrial  Home— dependent  women  who  hav^  beeD 
brought  there  by  the  police;  small  children  who  have  been  rei- 
cued  from  kidnapers,  from  homes  of  opium  smokers  or  from 
poor  families;  the  inmates  of  the  Door  of  Hope — women  frott 
16  to  25  or  30  years  of  age,  who  either  have  been  rescued  from 
houses  of  ill  fame  or  who  have  voluntarily  left  their  fonner 
occupation  and  entered  the  Door  of  Hope;  women  prisoners 
who  have  been  sentenced  by  the  police  for  misconduct,  and  who 
are  serving  definite  sentences  under  practically  prison  conditkms. 
The  number  in  the  different  institutions  in  August,  19199  was: 

Industrial  Home,  women 127 

children    a8 

The  Door  of  Hope 65 

Women's  Reformatory   36 

*8€e  Appendix,  Rcgnlatioiii  of  the  Peking  Door  of  Hope 
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The  bufldings  of  the  Women's  Reformatory  and  the  Door 
of  Hope  are  spacious  and  obviously  designed  to  be  developed 
into  a  large  industrial  school,  the  women  of  the  Door  of  Hope 
and  of  the  Industrial  Home  working  together  in  a  large  semi- 
modem,  one-room  building  about  200  feet  square.  At  present 
only  about  one-third  of  the  building  is  used  and  apparently  the 
only  industry  taught  is  sewing.  Twenty  or  more  dinger  sewing 
machines  are  used  by  the  women.  The  other  buildings  are  of 
the  usual  Chinese  style,  rows  of  one-story  rooms,  surrounding 
lai^  courtyards.  Besides  the  living  rooms,  there  are  a  few 
classrooms,  where  the  younger  inmates  of  these  institutions 
receive  common  school  education.  A  separate  court  is  set  aside 
for  the  children  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Home,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  about  6  years  old.  All  the  buildings  and  courts  of 
the  Door  of  Hope  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Home  are  kept 
cJean  and  in  good  order. 

Behind  a  row  of  the  dormitory  buildings  of  the  Industrial 
Home  and  around  a  larg^  inclosed  court  are  those  of  the 
Women's  Reformatory.  The  women  in  this  institution  arc 
closely  guarded,  and  visitors  are  only  allowed  to  look  through 
the  lattice  doorway  of  the  open  court.  The  condition  of  the 
women  in  this  institution  is  much  worse  than  of  those  in  the 
Door  of  Hope  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Home.  The  court 
is  not  so  clean  and  the  clothing  of  the  women  is  ragged  and 
dirty.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  inmates  of  the 
Women's  Reformatory  have  tiie  advantage  of  those  of  the  other 
institutions.  Their  sentence  is  for  a  definite  period,  while  appar- 
ently the  women  in  the  Door  of  Hope  and  the  Industrial  Home 
cannot  leave  unless  they  are  married. 

According  to  the  police  regulations  any  woman  may  be  sent 
to  the  Door  of  Hope  who  has  been  forced  into  prostitution,  who 
is  badly  treated  by  the  manager  of  a  house  of  prostitution  or  is 
not  allowed  her  freedom,  who  desires  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  prostitution  or  who  has  no  place  to  go  or  relatives  who  can 
support  her,  but  she  is  admitted  only  after  her  case  has  been 
examined  by  the  police  or  by  a  court.*  Any  prostitute  who 
wants  to  enter  the  Door  of  Hope  may  bring  her  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  police  by  a  personal  or  written  appeal  to  the 
head  of  any  police  district,  by  an  appeal  to  any  officer  on  duty 
or  by  going  directly  to  the  Door  of  Hope.  Apparently  applicants 
can  be  admitted  only  if  there  are  vacancies  in  the  home,  as  some 
time  ago  one  police  official  stated  that  they  had  twice  as  many 
applicants  as  could  be  cared  f(v* 

In  the  institution  the  inmates  are  entirely  under  the  super- 
vision of  women  though  the  head  of  the  home  is  a  man.    Both 

<  IcfBlatiooa  of  the  Pekinc  Door  of  Hope,  Art  3 — See  Appendix. 
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educational  and  industrial  work  is  given,  the  regulations  caSaH 
for  six  hours  of  school  work  a  day  and  stating  that  ChineK; 
moral  teachings,  arithmetic,  art,  cooking,  drawing,  calestbenics 
and  music  are  to  be  taught,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  all  the  sifr 
jects  are  taught.  Anything  made  by  the  inmates  is  to  be  sold  anl 
any  amount  received  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  material 
etc.,  is  to  be  given  to  the  woman  who  made  it. 

Apparently  once  she  is  admitted  to  the  Door  of  Hope  a 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  leave  tmtil  either  her  relatives  arc 
willing  to  assume  her  support  or  she  is  married,  generally  the 
latter.  All  of  the  women  must  be  photographed  and  not  oni; 
are  the  pictures  hung  in  the  photograph  room  where  any  one 
can  inspect  them  but  many  of  them  are  also  put  on  a  board 
outside  the  gate  of  the  institution  where  passers-by  can  see  tfaeoL 
Any  one  seeing  a  face  that  attracts  him  may  a^  the  manager 
of  the  Door  of  Hope  to  allow  him  to  see  the  girl  and  talk  over 
with  her  the  question  of  marriage.  If  both  parties  are  satisfied 
the  man  must  file  an  application  blank  with  the  police  on  which 
he  must  give  his  name,  age,  address,  business  and  state  whether 
he  wants  the  woman  as  his  wife  or  concubine.  He  must  also 
be  guaranteed  by  three  shops  in  the  city.  If  the  police  investiga' 
tion  of  the  matter  proves  the  statements  in  the  application  to 
be  correct,  the  wedding  agreement  is  signed  in  duplicate,  die 
original  going  to  the  woman  and  the  copy  being  kept  by  the 
police.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  the  man  must  mskt  a  con* 
tribution  to  the  Door  of  Hope,  the  amo^int  of  which  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  pay  and  the  desirability  of  the  girl  he  is 
marrying,  and  he  is  given  an  official  receipt  for  this  contribution. 
Ordinarily  the  official  contribution  amounts  to  anywhere  from 
$10  to  $200.  In  the  case  of  some  specially  desirable  girl  the 
unofficial  contributions  are  also  apt  to  be  large.  In  case  some 
official  finds  he  is  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  keeper  of  a 
brothel  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
he  will  often  report  to  the  police  that  the  girl  has  been  mis- 
treated by  her  manager.  They  will  investigate  the  case  and 
have  the  girl  sent  to  the  Door  of  Hope.  Then  after  a  time 
the  official  is  allowed  to  marry  her,  of  course  for  a  financial  con- 
sideration. 

According  to  the  police  report  the  budget  of  the  Door  of 
Hope  amounted  to  $12,223  ^^  ^9^7-^ 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  criticism  of  the  work  of  this 
institution  without  much  more  familiarity  with  it  than  is  possible 
at  present.  However,  the  shamefaced  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  the  older  girls,  the  large  number  of  police  guards 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  the  general  character  of  the 

^Sce  Appendix  for  detailed  ttatement 
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superintendents,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  could  prob- 
ably be  done  to  humanize  this  so-called  "Home/' 

But  in  spite  of  any  criticisms  that  may  be  made,  such  a  home 
by  affording  a  means  of  escape  tends  to  modify  at  least  to  a  slight 
de^ee  the  life  of  many  women  of  the  red  light  district.  And 
it  IS  of  special  help  in  taking  care  of  the  children  rescued  from 
kidnapers  and  from  the  homes  of  opium  smokers. 

REFORM 

The  failure  of  the  Social  Reform  Association  to  accomplish 
lasting  results  in  moral  reform  shows  the  great  difficulty  of 
checking  the  social  evil  in  Peking.  This  society  was  organized 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Frank  Yung  T*ao  to  fight  the  three  evils 
of  concubinage,  prostitution  and  gambling;  its  membership 
quickly  rose  to  17,000;  public  meetings  were  held  at  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  Central  Park,  and  other  places  and  they  were  well 
attended;  the  paper  that  was  printed  had  promise  of  wide 
circulation,  but  the  society  has  not  functioned  to  any  extent  since 
the  arrest  and  subsequent  removal  to  Tientsin  of  its  leader, 
Mr.  Yimg  T'ao.  However,  even  in  its  short  life  it  showed  the 
large  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  social  reform  and 
who  mi^t  be  counted  upon  to  rally  to  the  support  of  a  strong 
leader. 


CHAPTER  XI 

POVERTY  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

China  has  had  to  face  the  problems  of  poverty,  suffering  and 
need  for  thousands  of  years.  Her  population  has  been  constant 
pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  even  in  ordinai7 
times  many  individuals  have  been  unable  to  support  themsebcs 
and  their  families.  Since  the  country  has  been  organized  almoit 
entirely  on  an  agricultural  basis,  and,  as  communication  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  has  been  difficult,  whole  distridi 
have  often  faced  starvation  and  death  because  of  famine,  flood 
or  drought.  In  order  that  help  might  be  given  to  the  needy 
and  their  suffering  relieved  to  some  extent,  two  systems  of  cfaari^ 
have  developed,  one  private  and  the  other  public.  Private  chari^ 
has  cared  for  the  poor  that  are  ordinarily  found  in  every  dis- 
trict, while  the  Government  has  been  the  agency  to  give  relief 
when  whole  districts  were  affected  and  the  private  agencies  wete 
powerless  to  give  the  needed  help. 

The  giving  of  relief  by  the  Government  was  the  logical  restdt 
of  the  old  Chinese  idea  of  the  Emperor  and  his  relation  to  tin 
people.  He  was  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  and  he  alone  was  respon* 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  care.  All 
power  belonged  to  him  and  any  that  the  officials  possessed  was 
delegated  to  them  by  him.  He  and  his  associates,  of  necessity, 
had  to  act  when  the  people  were  in  need,  but  the  organization  of 
the  paternalistic  Government  was  such  that  it  responded  only 
when  a  great  number  of  people  were  suffering. 

Originally  China  used  little  or  no  money.  Her  population 
was  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  each  district  had  to  be  for 
the  most  part  self-supporting  as  there  was  but  little  opportunity 
for  trade.  Grain  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  oflicials 
was  the  great  need  of  the  Government,  so  the  taxes  were  .col- 
lected in  kind.  For  transporting  the  large  quantities  o{  grain 
received,  canals,  or  grain  rivers  (Yun  Ho)  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Chinese,  were  constructed  by  the  Government;  and  for 
storing  it  huge  granaries  were  built  throughout  the  conntfj. 
In  times  of  poor  harvest  and  need,  the  Government  nsed  to 
forego  all  or  part  of  the  grain  that  it  usually  receive  as  taxes. 
If  the  conditions  were  especially  bad,  the  taxes  might  be  remitted 
for  a  number  of  years ;  while  in  times  of  great  and  wide-spraa 
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distress  the  Government  would  open  its  granaries  and  distribute 
grain  to  the  suffering  people. 

At  the  present  time,  China  is  on  a  money  basis,  and  taxes 
are  paid  in  dollars  rather  than  in  kind.  Consequently  govern- 
mental relief  is  given  in  money,  but  even  so  arrangements  are 
made  whereby  grain  can  be  shii^d  into  the  districts  that  are 
in  need.  Reductions  in  freight  rates  are  usually  given  and  grain 
is  often  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  earliest  known  regulations  concerning  state  relief  are 
found  in  the  ''Chou-Li/'  a  document  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  1115  BB.C.  by  the  Ehike  of  Chou  when  he  was 
regent    The  regulations,  although  never  carried  out,  say: 

The  almoner  is  in  charge  of  the  com  stored  in  the  country  to  do 
rdief  work — the  corn  in  the  country  being  used  to  relieve  ihe  hardships 
of  the  people,  the  corn  at  the  frontiers  and  gates  to  relieve  the  aged 
and  the  fatherless,  the  com  in  the  suburban  places  to  entertain  the  guests, 
^e  com  of  the  country  places  to  relieve  strangers  and  travelers,  the 
com  of  the  districts  to  relieve  the  bad  ^ear.  The  com-controUer  holds 
nine-tenths  part  of  the  com  for  distribution  throughout  the  country, 
pcrk>dically  and  in  small  portions.  He  makes  the  estimate  of  the  crop 
of  the  year  and  sees  to  the  wants  of  the  state ;  thus  he  is  able  to  find  out 
if  tiie  demand  is  well  met  or  not,  and  to  determine  the  ways  of  using 
^e  grain,  and  to  manage  the  good  and  bad  years.  If  a  person  consumes 
four  "Fu"  (an  ancient  measure  equal  perhaps  to  one  bushel)  a  month, 
that  would  be  a  year  of  good  harvest;  if  he  consumes  three  "Fu,"  that 
would  be  a  year  of  medium  harvest ;  if  he  consumes  two  "Fu,"  that  would 
be  a  year  of  bad  harvest.  In  case  a  person  gets  less  than  two  "Fu,"  the 
people  most  be  sent  to  where  the  corn  is  abundant,  and  the  king  is 
requested  to  economize  the  use  of  the  com. 

An  Imperial  Decree  of  75  B.C.  says : 

Whereas  the  people  are  made  to  suffer  by  the  flood  and  are  in  need 
of  food,  I  have  ordered  the  granaries  opened  and  have  appointed  com- 
missioners to  relieve  them.  Let  it  be  known  that  no  rice  need  be  trans- 
ported for  fonr  years,  and  that  relief  and  loans  made  by  the  government 
to  the  people  before  this  year  become  gratuitous  and  call  for  no  repay- 


In  45  B.C.  the  Government  loaned  money,  seeds  and  food 
to  the  poor  whose  property  amounted  to  less  than  1,000  cash, 
and  two  years  later,  43  B.C.,  similar  privileges  were  granted  to 
the  farmers  who  had  no  land.  In  194  A.D.,  a  part  of  the  country 
now  known  as  Southern  Shansi  suffered  from  drought  and  the 
price  of  com  rose  tremendously.  The  people  were  even  driven 
to  gnaw  human  bones  and  to  cannibalism.  The  Emperor  ordered 
that  the  granaries  be  opened  and  the  grain  be  given  to  the  people 
as  gruel.  The  number  of  deaths  did  not  decrease  on  the  day 
following  the  first  distribution  of  this  relief,  and  the  Emperor, 
fearing  Uiat  the  o£Scial  in  charge  was  not  distributing  the  amount 
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of  grain  stated  in  his  report,  went  in  person  to  superintend  th 
feeding  of  the  people.  He  found  the  measures  inaccurate  anl 
the  official  getting  rich  while  the  people  died  around  his  door. 
In  1094,  the  Government  was  in  need  of  grain  as  the  granaiiei 
were  empty  and  there  was  famine  in  the  land.  Much  food 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do  merchants,  and  in  order 
to  secure  control  of  this  the  Government  announced  that  it  would 
confer  a  title  upon  the  donor  of  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  wUk 
others  would  be  given  certificates  granting  them  exemption  from 
taxes  for  some  four  years. 

In  1917,  Chihli  and  northern  Shantung  were  visited  by  a 
flood  that  left  some  three  million  people  homeless.  Private 
charity  did  much  to  relieve  the  destitute  but  it  was  soon  seen  tint 
the  help  of  the  Government  would  be  needed  if  any  adequate 
relief  was  to  be  given.  A  loan  of  $3,000,000  was  arranged  with 
the  foreign  bankers ;  the  money  was  distributed  in  money  grants, 
supplies  of  grain,  and  by  giving  men  employment  on  improvemeot 
work  so  that  they  could  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  theff 
families  alive  and  at  the  same  time  replace  washed-out  dikes,  build 
new  roads,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  grain  stored  in  the  Imperial  granaries, 
together  with  the  amount  that  could  be  coaxed  from  the  store- 
houses of  the  wealthy,  was  insufficient  to  relieve  the  distress  in 
some  districts  and  the  Government  was  then  forced  to  resort 
to  colonization.  In  205  B.C.  the  poor  were  sent  from  the  north 
central  part  of  the  country  to  southern  Shensi  and  northeastern 
Szechuan.  In  137  B.C.  Shantung  suffered  from  flood,  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  grain  the  people  were  sent  to  the  north 
and  western  marches.  The  imperial  decree  required  that  the 
emigrants  should  be  furnished  food  and  clothes  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed,  and  that, 
in  the  districts  where  they  settled,  the  officials  should  allow  them 
to  lease  land  and  property  and  also  furnish  them  food  and 
clothing  until  such  time  as  they  might  become  self-supporting. 
Over  100,000  persons  were  sent  out  under  this  colonization 
scheme. 

Only  small  private  colonization  schemes  were  attempted  after 
the  floods  of  19 17,  and  the  officials  were  far  from  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  these.  The  Government  felt  that  it  had  done 
all  that  was  needed  when  it  had  furnished  temporary  relief  to 
the  people  in  their  home  districts,  even  though  there  were  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  land  was  so  deeply  flooded  that  it 
would  not  be  available  for  cultivation  again  for  over  ten  years. 
The  land  was  below  the  river  bed  and  there  was  no  outlet  for 
the  flood  water. 

When  relief  was  not  required  for  entire  districts  the  Govern* 
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ment  was  sometimes  moved  to  give  relief  to  special  classes,  the 
aged,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  childless,  the  disabled  and  the 
destitute.  Qiinese  history  tells  of  help  being  given  to  these 
groups  in  30  A.D.,  while  in  75  A.D.  the  same  classes  received 
three  hu  (approximately  two  bushels)  of  grain  apiece. 

Indoor  relief  as  a  rule  has  not  been  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  some  instances,  institutions  have  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  official,  but  this  has  been  because  he  personally 
supplied  the  funds  and  not  because  of  any  established  govern- 
mental policy. 

The  largest  single  agency  for  private  philanthropy  has  been 
the  Qiinese  family  system.  A  common  treasury  and  a  family 
kitchen  have  made  it  possible  for  many  families  to  care  for  their 
disabled,  aged  or  diseased  and  even  ne'er-do-well  members, 
though  it  has  also  encouraged  the  lazy.  Those  who  have  had 
no  family  to  support  them  have  been  given  help  by  the  gentry 
and  well-to-do  families  of  the  district.  Clothes,  flour,  medicine, 
and  coffins  have  been  given  to  those  who  could  establish  their 
status  as  paupers,  while  institutional  relief  has  been  given  in 
orphanages,  widows'  homes,  soup  kitchens  and  life  saving  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  gentry. 

The  care  of  the  dead  and  their  proper  burial  are  considered 
very  important  by  the  Chinese.  Some  people  even  seem  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  greater  service  to  a  man  to  give  him  a  decent  burial 
than  to  keep  him  alive  with  a  gift  of  food  and  clothing.  Conse- 
quently, among  China's  philanthropic  organizations  are  groups 
of  men  who  are  banded  together  to  provide  coffins,  funerals  and 
burial  places  for  the  destitute  and  the  stranger. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  private  relief  feel  that 
in  motives  and  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
it  resembles  the  relief  that  was  given  in  western  countries  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  chief  aim  of  the  giver  was  to  gain 
for  himself  a  good  reputation  or  to  purchase  the  rewards 
of  the  future  life,  the  idea  of  helping  the  unfortunate  being 
entirely  secondary.  With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  the  conception  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  charity  and  relief  is  rapidly  changing.  The  Govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  recognize  its  new  relation  to  the  citizen, 
and  is  undertaking  more  and  more  local  and  institutional  relief, 
while  private  philanthropy  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  relation 
of  those  who  give  to  those  who  receive  is  one  of  helpfulness  and 
service.^ 

Under  the  Empire,  the  poor  relief  of  Peking  was  carried  on 

^  Baaed  on  a  lecture  given  by  Prof.  L.  K.  T'ao  of  the  Peking  University  before 
a  Seminar  on  "Social  Institutions  in  Peking**  conducted  by  J.  S.  Burgess  and  S.  D. 
Gamble  for  students  of  the  North  China  union  Language  School,  and  later  pub* 
liAed  in  the  19 19  Supplement  of  the  P thing  Leader,  and  elsewhere:. 
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almost  entirely  by  individuals  or  private  associations^  but 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  practically  all  of  the  institt' 
tional  relief  of  the  city  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Govenunali 
and  most  of  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  poUce,  that  being  tk 
agency  in  closest  touch  with  the  people  and  so  best  able  to  reoog- 
nize  those  in  need  of  relief  and  worthy  of  it.  Even  so,  a  hife 
amount  of  private  philanthropy  is  still  carried  on  by  gilds, 
ciations  or  individuals,  working  in  connection  with  the  poGa 
or  entirely  independent  of  them.  In  two  instances,  an  orpfaaoage 
and  an  old  ladies'  home,  private  charity  is  carrying  on  with  great 
success  experiments  in  institutional  management  which  are  m 
time  bound  to  have  their  effect  on  the  more  stabilized  and  stand- 
ardized police  institutions. 

In  the  past  various  writers  have  attempted  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  destitute  persons  to  be  found  in  Pddag, 
one  man  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  besides  the  professional 
beggars,  three-quarters  of  the  population  were  living  upon  Ae 
charity  of  the  other  quarter,^  but  figures  that  even  aj^roadi 
accuracy  have  been  available  only  since  1914,  when  the  pclkt 
commenced  taking  the  census.  As  the  officers  have  listed  Ae 
various  families  they  have  specially  marked  those  that  in  tfMir 
judgment  are  **Poor^'  or  "Very  Poor."  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  census  work  admit  that  this  classification  has  been  made 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  officers  who  have 
determined  those  who  are  in  special  need  by  comparing  then 
with  other  families  in  the  district,  but  they  also  say  that  whik 
no  absolute  standards  have  been  adopted  none  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies have  an  income  of  25  coppers  a  day  ($66  a  year  silver, 
$35*  gold)  if  there  are  two  in  the  family,  or  35  coppers  a 
day  ($93  a  year)  if  there  are  four  in  the  family,  as  tficsc 
amounts  are  considered  sufficient  for  self-support.  When  die 
Chinese  call  a  family  "poor"  it  can  be  depended  upon  that  tficy 
are  in  need.  Where  the  standard  of  living  is  so  low,  a  family 
must  be  absolutely  destitute  before  the  others  will  call  dian 
poor. 

The  study  of  the  budgets  of  195  Chinese  and  Manchu  faim- 
lies  living  in  one  of  the  Military  Guard  districts,  some  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Peking,  g^ves  further  detailed  information  on  Ae 
standard  of  living  in  that  part  of  the  country.*  The  fan^ 
incomes  range  from  $30  to  $269  a  year,  the  median  being  in  the 

Soup  receiving  between  $90  and  $109  a  year.     The  Chinese 
milies  all  live  within  their  incomes  even  though  they  receive  00 
more  than  $50  a  year,  while  if  they  earn  $70  a  year,  they  are  abk 

*  Rochechonard — Peking. 

'Unlets  otherwise  noted,  all  amounts  are  given  in  silver. 

*C.  G.  Dittmer:  An  Estimate  of  the  Oiinese  Standard  of  living,  Qmhttb 
JounuU  of  Economict,  Vol.  33,  November,  19x8. 
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to  save  money.  The  Manchu  families,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
show  a  deficit  until  their  income  is  over  $90  a  year. 

With  such  low  incomes  it  is  but  natural  that  the  expenditure 
for  food  should  constitute  the  largest  item  in  the  family  budget. 
In  some  cases  it  is  as  high  as  90  percent.  Eighty-five  percent 
is  not  unusual  and  the  averages  for  the  different  income  groups 
range  from  83  to  68  percent.  The  average  amounts  vary  from 
$34.20  for  the  group  in  which  the  average  size  of  the  family  is 
«.5  persons  to  $13240  for  the  group  where  the  average  number 
of  persons  is  4.5.  It  is  small  wonder  that  some  of  the  people 
are  willing  to  walk  three  miles  to  save  half  a  copper  on  the 
price  of  a  meal.  The  regulation  diet  consists  of  two  meals  a 
day  of  combread  and  salt  turnips.  The  American  dietitians 
may  say  that  people  cannot  possibly  live  on  such  a  diet  but  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  do  it  in  China. 

Rents  average  from  $5  to  $12  a  year  or  from  5  to  15  percent 
of  the  family  income.    Even  the  best  house  costs  only  $15  a  year. 

Fuel  enough  to  keep  the  family  from  freezing  costs  $6  a 
year  if  it  is  purchased  instead  of  being  gathered  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Light  and  fuel  take  on  the  average  from  6 
to  7  percent  of  the  family  income. 

Gothing  costs  these  families  finywhere  from  30  cents  up,  the 
maximum  average  for  the  different  income  groups  being  $11.50 
a  year  for  an  average  family  of  5.1  persons.  The  proportion 
spent  for  clothes  by  the  different  income  groups  varies  from 
34  to  8.5  percent.  For  the  Manchu  families  the  maximum  is 
8.5  percent  while  for  the  Chinese  it  is  9.8  percent. 

The  real  measure  of  a  family's  standard  of  living  is  the  pro- 
portion of  its  income  that  it  spends  on  books,  education,  recrea- 
tion, insurance,  savings,  that  multitude  of  things  included  under 
the  heading  "Miscellaneous."  For  the  Chinese  families  this 
varies  from  1.3  to  6.6  percent  of  the  family  income.  For  fami- 
lies with  the  largest  incomes  the  average  amount  is  only  $8.90. 
The  lowest  proportion  spent  for  "Miscellaneous"  by  American 
families  is  almost  twice  the  maximum  of  the  Chinese,  while  in 
America  a  family  is  thought  to  be  very  poor  if  it  does  not  spend 
20  percent  of  its  income  on  "Miscellaneous,"  or  more  than  three 
times  the  proportion  spent  by  the  most  fortunate  of  these  Chinese 
families. 

In  summing  up.  Prof.  Dittmer  says,  "From  the  study  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  appears  that  a  family  of  five  can  live 
in  comparative  comfort  according  to  the  local  standard  on 
$100  per  year  (35  to  40  coppers  a  day).  This  means  that  they 
can  have  enough  food,  though  simple  and  poor,  live  in  a  house 
that  will  at  least  shelter  them  from  the  elements,  have  at  least 
two  suits  of  clothes,  have  enough  fuel  so  they  do  not  have  to  go 
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out  and  gather  it  and  have  $5  left  over  for  tmscdlaneoas 
expenses,  which  will  give  them  meat  on  feast  days  and  tea  quite 
often,  almost  every  week,  while  if  there  is  sickness  they  can  even 
make  a  trip  to  the  Temple  Fair  back  in  the  mountains." 

If  allowance  is  made  for  numbers  and  for  the  fact  that 
prices  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  city  than  they  are  in  the 
country,  the  police  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  inde- 
pendence, $65  a  year  for  a  family  of  two  and  $93  for  a  family 
of  four,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  Prof.  Dittmer's  $100 
a  year  for  a  family  of  five. 

Ninety-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons  or  11.95 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  city  are  listed  by  the  police 
as  "poor"  or  "very  poor."  Of  these,  31 416  are  classed  as  '*poor* 
and  65434  as  "very  poor,"  or  approximately  one-third  "poor^ 
and  two-thirds  "very  poor." 

It  may  be  that  these  figures  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
proportion  that  is  below  the  poverty  line  in  cities  of  similar 
size  in  other  countries,  but  even  in  western  countries  the  expres- 
sion "the  submerged  one-tenth"  is  used.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Chinese  standards  of  living  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  other  countries.  They  tend  to  approach  very  closely 
the  subsistence  minimum,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
that  is  poor  should  consequently  be  less.  The  fact  that  the  police 
have  forced  many  beggars  to  leave  the  city  and  are  careful  alwttt 
allowing  any  destitute  families  to  move  into  the  city,  tends  to 
make  the  poverty  of  Peking  less  than  might  be  expected.  Tbe 
most  superficial  study  of  the  suburbs  outside  the  gates  diovs 
that  there  the  destitute  constitute  a  much  larger  proportiott  of 
the  population  than  inside  the  city  and  that  if  those  Uving  just 
outside  the  walls  were  included  with  those  living  inside,  the  pro- 
portion of  destitute  would  be  much  higher  than  the  proent 
11.95  percent. 

Of  the  96,850  "poor"  and  "very  poor,"  53,921,  or  55.6pef€ent 
are  males  and  42,929,  or  444  percent,  are  females.  This  is  t 
much  higher  proportion  of  females  than  is  found  in  the  city  as 
a  whole,  where  they  constitute  but  36.5  percent  of  the  populanoo. 
It  means  that  the  problem  of  poverty  in  Peking  is  largidy  a  lamify 
problem.  But  few  single  men  will  be  listed  as  destitute.  If  tliqr 
are  unable  to  make  a  success  in  Peking  they  will  go  ebewhere 
to  try  again  rather  than  remain  in  the  city,  particularly  if  th^ 
have  any  family  to  which  they  can  return.  The  proportioii  w 
55  percent  male  and  45  percent  female  is  that  wnich  is  found 
in  the  districts  where  residences  predominate  and  the  people 
are  living  on  a  family  basis  rather  than  as  groups  of  men  in 
the  stores.^ 

>See  Ch«|»ter  IV,  Popnlatioii. 


II  ihc  family  poiuiiioni  woulil  hatillji  nuke  a  load  lor  one  riduha. 
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The  "very  poor"  of  the  ci^  are  living  in  15,689  houses  or 
an  average  of  4.17  persons  per  house.  This  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  average  for  the  entire  city,  4.9 ;  but  would  be  expected. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  poor  have  to  live  make  for  a 
small  family,  both  because  of  the  higher  death  rate  and  because 
of  the  looser  family  ties  that  exist  where  want  and  need  are  ever 
present  Prof.  Dittmer  found  that  as  the  family  income 
increased  the  average  size  of  the  family  also  increased.^ 

Then,  too,  the  size  of  a  man's  income  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  size  of  his  family.  Prof.  Dittmer's  study  of  a  group  of 
Chinese  and  Manchu  families  and  our  study  of  the  church 
families  show  that,  in  any  given  group,  as  the  income  increases 
the  average  size  of  the  family  increases.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  are  more  children,  but  simply  that  the 
total  number  in  the  family  is  larger.  Under  the  Chinese  family 
system,  a  man  who  has  an  income  is  required  to  support  not  only 
ms  wife  and  children,  but  his  relatives  as  well,  and  the  number 
who  lock  to  him  for  support  apparently  depends  upon  the  size 
of  his  income. 

The  figures  giving  the  number  of  "very  poor"  in  the  different 
police  districts  reflect  the  general  character  of  the  districts.  In 
ihose  where  business  is  congregated  there  are  but  few  poor 
families.  They  are  crowded  out  into  the  less  desirable  districts 
and  fliere  tend  to  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 
In  cadi  of  die  police  districts.  Outside  Left  i,  2  and  5,  and  Out- 
side Right  I  and  2,  the  five  districts  in  the  Chinese  City  in  which 
a  hige  part  of  the  business,  hotel  and  amusement  life  of  the  city 
is  eentered,  the  "very  poor"  constitute  less  than  4.5  i)ercent 
of  the  population,  and  in  one  of  these  districts,  Outside  Right  2, 
only  0.2  percent  are  "very  poor."  In  the  other  police  districts 
of  the  South  City  from  8  to  37.8  percent  of  the  population  are 
"very  poor."  These  are  the  districts  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  business  and  in  which  the  population  tends  to  be  sparse  and 
scattered. 

The  smallest  population  density  and  the  largest  proportion  of 
"verv  poor"  are  found  in  the  same  police  district.  Outside  Left 
4.  In  that  district  there  are  only  6,209  persons  per  square  mile 
and  37.8  percent  of  these  are  "very  poor."  The  average  popu- 
lation density  for  the  entire  city,  is  33,626  per  square  mile  while 
for  the  different  police  districts  the  maximum  is  83,823  per 
square  mile.  It  so  nappens  that  this  maximum  is  found  in  Fonce 
Kstrict  Outside  Left  5  adjoining  Outside  Left  4. 

In  the  North  City,  there  are  only  three  police  districts  in 
which  more  than  10  percent  of  the  population  are  "very  poor." 

>  An  Eatimate  of  the  Chinese  Standard  of  LtTinc,  QuarUHy  Journal  of  Bconomnet, 
V<d.  JJ,  NoTembcr,  1918. 
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Figure  21 

Two  of  these.  Centra!  i  and  Central  2,  are  inside  the  Imperial 
City  and,  as  this  part  of  Peking  used  to  be  specially  reserved 
for  members  of  the  Imperial  household  and  their  families,  most 
of  those  who  are  living  in  these  districts  are  Manchus,  man? 
of  whom  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  support  when  their 
government  pensions  were  discontinued  or  greatly  reduced  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1912.    The  Manchus  also 
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make  im  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  districts 
Inside  Kight  3,  where  15.8  percent  of  the  population  afe  "very 
poor,"  and  Inside  Left  3  and  Inside  Right  4  where  fhe  "very 
poor"  are  just  less  than  10  percent  of  the  population.* 

As  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  causes  underlying  the  pov- 
erty of  Peking  and  all  of  China  are  much  the  same  as  those  found 
in  other  cities  and  countries.  Ignorance,  sickness,  personal  unfit- 
ness all  play  their  part,  but  probably  in  China  the  causes  of  desti- 
tution are  more  social  than  they  are  in  other  countries.  Where 
the  standard  of  living  is  so  low,  where  industry  is  not  highly 
developed  and  where  Siere  seems  to  be  not  enough  work  to  keep 
everybody  busy  the  forces  entirely  outside  the  control  of  the 
individual  that  tend  to  force  him  below  the  subsistence  level  are 
more  numerous  and  the  margin  of  safety  is  less  than  in  other 
countries. 

The  social  custom  that  requires  that  a  man  must  be  recom- 
mended by  some  friend  for  any  available  work  and  prevents 
him  from  applying  for  the  job  in  person  contributes  its  share 
to  the  total  amount  of  poverty.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  new  position  it  is  many  times  a  real  tragedy  for  a  man 
to  lose  his  job  even  though  it  pays  him  only  $5  a  month. 
Foreigners  who  discharge  their  servants  may  find  them  on  the 
streets  a  few  months  later  starving  and  in  rags,  unable  to  find 
work;  consequently,  rather  than  dismiss  a  man  and  so  bring 
suffering  on  him  and  his  family,  minor  irregularities  are  often 
overlooked. 

Inherent  racial  qualities  are  not  responsible  for  poverty  in 
Peking  even  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  Manchus  are 
destitute.  Their  past  experience  and  the  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment are  responsible  for  their  dependency.  Under  the  Empire 
they  were  the  special  servants  of  the  throne.  They  gave  military 
service  to  the  Emperor  and  were  not  allowed  to  do  other  work. 
They  were  required  to  live  within  30  li  (10  miles)  of  Peking, 
they  could  not  own  land  and  had  to  depend  upon  a  government 
pension  for  their  support.  This  pension  was  stopped  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1912;  and  now  an)rthing  they 
receive  must  come  from  the  annual  grant  of  $4,000,000  made 
by  the  Republican  Government  to  the  family  of  the  deposed 
Emperor,  and  by  them  distributed  to  their  relatives  and  retain- 
ers. Long  years  of  living  on  government  bounty  have  unfitted 
most  of  the  Manchus  for  earning  a  living,  and  now  many  of 
them  would  rather  starve  than  go  to  work.  Cases  are  known 
where  they  have  been  willing  to  sell  even  the  bricks  from  their 
floors  before  they  would  do  anything  to  earn  money.  A  com- 
parison of  the  Manchu  and  Chinese  budgets  also  shows  that  Uie 

*Scc  Appendix  for  UtmUted  figurea. 
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Manchus  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  on  luxuries 
than  do  the  Chinese ;  and,  although  the  Chinese  families  all  life 
within  their  income  even  if  it  is  oi^y  $50  a  year  and  begin  to  save 
money  when  they  receive  more  than  $70  a  year,  the  Mandm 
families  all  show  a  deficit  until  their  income  is  over  $90  a  yeax} 

Manchus  willing  to  work  can  find  emplo3rment  only  fai  the 
unskilled  lines  and  that  means  competition,  low  wages,  a  lower 
standard  of  living  and  destitution  for  those  who  nave  knowo 
comfort  in  the  past.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  a  temporary 
one  that  will  be  remedied  with  the  coming  of  a  new  generation, 
but  just  now,  during  the  time  of  adjustment,  it  is  particuhrlf 
acute. 

Just  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Manchus  are  destitute,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  poor  of  the  city  belong  to  that  race,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Race  lines  are  not  carefully  drawn  in 
the  city  and  not  at  all  in  the  statistics,  but  in  the  police  districts 
in  the  Imperial  City  and  in  the  north  part  of  the  Tartar  Qty, 
where  there  is  a  particularly  large  proportion  of  Manchus,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  is  "very  poor.'* 

The  destitute  of  Peking  have  naturally  turned  to  begging  in 
order  to  eke  out  an  existence,  but  any  who  were  unexpectedly 
in  need  have  had  to  ask  help  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
They  could  not  go  out  on  the  highways  and  ask  for  alms,  as 
that  territory  was  controlled  by  the  Beggars  Gild,  an  organiza- 
tion that  included  in  its  membership  all  the  professional  bqsgars 
in  the  city.  These  were  careful  to  see  to  it  that  no  newcomers 
encroached  upon  any  of  their  territory  and  that  those  who  would 
beg,  should  join  the  gild  and  abide  by  the  decrees  of  its  *Tdng.* 
This  "king"  established  the  rules  of  the  gild,  assigned  begging 
territory  in  the  city  to  the  various  gild  members,  saw  to  it  that 
they  did  not  encroach  upon  each  other's  territory,  made  sure  of 
his  contribution  from  each  one,  and  determined  the  assessments 
that  were  to  be  levied  on  the  merchants,  store-keepers  and 
wealthy  families.  If  this  assessment  were  paid  all  would  be  well, 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  refused  to  pay — ^his  house  would  be 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  "finest"  specimens  the  gild  ooold 
produce  and  the '  street  would  be  so  filled  that  customers  or 
guests  could  not  get  in.  In  1906,  a  fee  of  10  taels  was  demanded 
by  the  Beggars  Gild  when  a  store  of  an  ordinary  size  opened 
for  business,  while  if  the  store  were  a  large  one  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  was  correspondingly  increased.*  Well-to-do 
families  were  specially  assessed  at  the  time  of  weddings  and 
funerals  and  few  if  any  of  them  ever  tried  more  than  once  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  amount  demanded. 

^  Prof.  C.  G.  Dittxner:    An  Estimate  of  the  Chineie  Standard  ef  Lhriat,  QturUTfj 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  33.  November,  19x8. 
*  Pekimg  Daily  Paper,  xgeo. 
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The  beggars  not  only  levied  toll  on  special  occasions  but  also 
collected  daily  contributions  from  the  stores.  Rather  than  have 
them  stand  around  outside  the  doors  and  constantly  beseech  alms^ 
the  store-keepers  decided  that  it  was  better  to  give  them  alms 
whenever  they  came  and  so  save  annoyance  and  "loss  of  face/' 
Consequently,  the  custom  was  established  that  every  beggar  who 
came  was  given  two  cash ;  and  long  lines  of  these  men  used  to 
wind  down  the  streets  going  from  store  to  store,  each  man  col- 
lecting his  two  cash  from  every  store.  That  was  the  day's 
contribution,  and  the  beggars  were  not  allowed  to  call  again 
until  the  next  day.  Even  now,  although  the  police  have  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  begging,  a  line  of  beggars  can  sometimes 
be  seen  going  past  the  entrance  of  the  Tung  An  Shih  Ch'ang  or 
East  Market,  each  man  receiving  one  copper  from  the  money 
changer  at  the  door,  who  in  turn  is  reimbursed  by  the  stores  in 
the  bazaar. 

The  beggars  also  used  to  have  one  day  during  the  autunm 
of  every  year  when  they  would  go  into  the  stores  and  take 
whatever  they  wanted.  The  store-keepers  could  get  absolutely 
no  protection  from  the  police,  and  could  not  even  protect  them^ 
selves  by  refusing  to  put  out  their  goods.  The  beggars,  if 
angered  by  the  sbnginess  of  a  merchant,  were  not  slow  to  loot, 
wreck,  or  even  fire  his  shop.* 

One  of  the  principal  gathering  places  of  the  beggars  was  the 
bridge  in  front  of  the  Ch'ien  Men,  the  main  gate  between  the 
North  and  South  Cities;  and  before  1900  the  crowd  on  the 
center  of  the  three  roadways  of  the  bridge  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  city.  Since  the  Boxer  year  and  the  foreign  occupation 
the  beggars  have  been  kept  away  from  this  bridge. 

In  1878,  it  was  estimated  that  Pekingf  had  over  20,000  naked 
beggars.*  About  the  only  official  help  given  them  was  the  main- 
taimng  of  a  Beggars  Retreat  where  some  1,000  of  them  could 
get  in  out  of  the  cold  for  the  nip^ht  and  secure  a  little  food.  This 
Ketreat  was  originally  estabhshed  about  1700  A.D.  by  the 
Emperor  K'ang  Hsi.' 

Officially,  no  begging  is  now  allowed  in  Peking.  The  police 
have  broken  up  the  B^gars  Gild,  have  driven  many  of  its 
members  outside  the  city,  and  threaten  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
any  one  found  begging,  but  in  spite  of  the  law  one  can  hear 
the  beggar's  call  of  "Lao  T'ai  T  ai"  (old  lady)  in  almost  any 
hut'ung  (small  street)  in  the  city.  Even  on  the  main  thorough- 
fares, beggars  ply  their  trade  and,  running  along  beside  the 
rickshas,  beseech  alms.  Certain  ones  apparently  have  definite 
districts  in  which  they  work  unmolested  by  others.    But  although 

*  Konchc,  Peking  ei  set  HahitanU, 
'  Rochechonard,  p€kim§, 

*  Monche,  Pekmg  #1  i#i  Habitants. 
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they  work  openly  on  the  streets,  they  are  very  careful  to  stop 
their  importuning  whenever  they  come  near  a  policeman.  The 
officers  realize  that  begging  is  going  on,  but  wink  at  it  unless 
it  is  too  open ;  and  they  will  always  drive  a  beggar  away  if 
appealed  to  for  relief.  One  of  the  head  police  officials  said  that 
there  were  so  many  poor  people  in  the  city  that  the  police  could 
not  take  care  of  them  all  in  the  poorhouses,  and  so  had  to  let 
them  beg  for  a  living.  One  of  the  Christian  organizations  of 
the  city  suggested  to  the  police  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
establish  a  Kung  Ch'ang  (workshop)  that  would  care  for  S,ooo 
people  if  the  police  would  stop  the  begging.  Even  this  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  police  who  said  that  it  would 
not  begin  to  take  care  of  those  who  needed  the  help  now  gained 
by  begging. 

Begging  still  goes  on,  though  it  is  done  much  more  quietly 
than  it  used  to  be  and  the  beggars  are  not  allowed  to  become 
troublesome.  The  contrast  between  conditions  just  inside  and 
just  outside  the  city  gates  shows  the  control  exerted  by  the  police. 
Just  outside  the  city  can  be  found  a  great  collection  of  beggars 
with  unsightly  sores  and  deformities,  or  braving  the  winter  winds 
with  only  a  bit  of  sacking  for  clothing.  There  will  be  practi- 
cally none  of  these  inside  the  city.  And  outside  the  gates  tfie 
beggars  are  much  more  insistent  in  their  demands,  for  there  are 
no  policemen  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  made. 

In  T'ung  Hsien,  15  miles  east  of  Peking,  the  B^gars  Gild, 
with  its  "king,"  is  still  operating  as  did  the  gild  in  Peking  before 
it  was  broken  up  by  the  police. 

CHOU  ch'ang  (soup  kitchens) 

On  any  morning  during  the  cold  weather,  groups  of  peoplt 
may  be  seen  gathering  in  some  twelve  centers  in  and  around 
Peking.  Most  of  them  show  by  their  dress  and  appearance  that 
they  are  poor  and  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  the  bite  of  the 
cold.  Many  are  dressed  in  only  the  thinnest  cotton  clothes  even 
though  the  temperature  is  near  zero.  Here  and  there  is  a 
beggar  with  a  padded  quilt  around  his  shoulders  but  with  trousers 
that  are  tattered  rags.  Some  beggar  boys  are  wearing  only  a  thin 
cotton  shirt  and  no  trousers ;  others  among  the  crowd  have  warm 
padded  clothes  and  padded  or  even  fur  caps.  Many  of  the 
women  bring  babies  and  children  with  them.  One  and  all  arc 
carrying  bowls,  buckets,  tin  cans,  baskets,  anything  that  will  hold 
a  dipper ful  of  hot  porridge;  for  they  are  going  to  the  chon 
ch'ang  or  soup  kitchens  where  they  will  be  given  a  free  meal 
of  hot  porridge. 

As  they  crowd  through  the  gate,  each  one  is  handed  a  smal 
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piece  of  bamboo  which  takes  the  place  of  an  admission  ticket 
and  later  must  be  presented  to  the  man  who  is  dishing  out  the 
food.  Those  who  are  early,  stand  around  in  the  shelter  of  the 
mud  wall  protecting  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  from  the  north 
wind,  and  making  the  most  of  the  brilliant  sunshine.  The  beg- 
gars crouch  down  and  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  quilts,  and 
lor  added  warmth  put  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  glowing  char- 
coal in  a  dish  between  their  feet.  Because  of  the  cold  even  those 
who  are  wearing  warm  clothes  are  careful  to  keep  their  hands 
up  their  sleeves. 

When  the  time  comes  for  distribution,  the  outer  gate  is  closed 
so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  for  any  repeating  and  those  who 
are  in  the  courtyard,  numbering  anywhere  from  seven  hundred 
to  three  thousand,  are  lined  up  in  single  file.  First  come  the 
children,  then  the  women,  and  finally  the  men.  The  long  line  goes 
slowly  by  the  large  tubs  of  steammg  porridge  where  each  per- 
scm,  after  his  little  bamboo  stick  has  been  collected,  is  given  a 
big  dipperful  of  the  hot  food.  No  one  is  allowed  to  eat  his 
porridge  in  the  courtyard ;  so  those  in  charge  see  to  it  that  every 
one  leaves  as  soon  as  he  is  served.  Once  outside  the  gate  it 
does  not  take  long  for  the  porridge  to  disappear,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  bowls  are  taken  home  full. 

In  the  olden  days  this  feeding  of  the  poor  was  done  by  private 
charity  or  by  the  temples  and  mosques,  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
China  these  agencies  are  still  doing  it.  In  Peking,  however,  this 
work,  together  with  many  of  the  other  organized  charities,  has 
been  almost  completely  taken  over  by  the  Government  acting 
through  the  police,  the  Military  Guard  and  the  Ching  Chao  Ying 
or  Metropolitan  District.  These  boards  have  established,  in  and 
around  the  city,  twelve  centers  from  which  free  food  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  who  come  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
No  questions  are  asked  of  those  who  receive  the  food,  the  fact 
that  they  apply  being  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  need. 
Seven  of  the  twelve  centers  are  run  by  the  police,  three  by  the 
Military  Guard  and  two  by  the  Ching  Chao  Ying. 

Free  food  is  also  distributed  from  a  few  centers  that  are  still 
privately  managed,  but  they  are  very  small  and  at  the  most  care 
for  a  few  hundred  persons.  It  has  been  impossible  even  to  make 
a  complete  h'st  of  them  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather 
any  detailed  information  concerning  them. 

The  distribution  of  free  food  begins  as  soon  as  the  weather 
has  turned  really  cold,  and  continues,  if  sufficient  funds  are 
provided,  until  spring.  The  minimum  length  of  time  is  lOO  days 
and  the  maximum  atout  120.  In  1918,  the  chou  ch'ang  were  run 
from  December  ist  to  April  ist,  while  in  1915  they  did  not  open 
until  January  2nd,  and  then  ran  until  April  20th. 
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The  food  furnished  consists  of  a  hot  porridge  of  millet  nl 
rice,  seven  parts  millet  and  three  parts  rice.  The  allowance  per 
person  averages  from  3>4  to  4  ounces  of  grain.  This  of  conrK 
IS  hardly  sufncient  to  allow  the  people  to  make  the  choa  ch'aog 
their  only  source  of  food,  and  most  of  them  use  it  simply  lo 
supplement  what  other  food  they  can  secure.  There  are  famueSi 
however,  who  have  lived  through  the  winter  and  whose  only  food 
was  these  few  ounces  of  hot  grain  given  them  once  a  day. 
Some  families  had  not  only  no  money  with  which  to  buy  fool 
but  not  even  clothes  enough  to  go  around.  Some  had  only  enoogfi 
to  make  a  suit  for  one  person;  that  one  went  to  me  cfaoi 
ch'ang  every  day  and  got  food  for  the  others,  who  could  not 
even  go  out  and  attempt  to  add  to  the  family  income  by  bef^ 
^ng.  A  boy  belonging  to  one  of  these  families  was  found  eamj 
m  March  searching  the  dumps  for  cigarette  stumps.  He  was 
entirely  without  clothes,  though  the  frost  was  barely  out  of  tiic 
ground,  and  was  so  cold  and  hungry  that  he  was  stupid  and 
sluggish  in  his  movements;  but  he  knew  what  money  was  and 
ravenously  clutched  at  a  silver  coin  put  into  his  hand.  All  the 
food  that  he  and  his  mother  and  father  had  had  during  the  winter 
came  from  the  chou  ch'ang  and  they  had  lived  mroug^  tbt 
winter  without  fuel  and  clothing. 

The  cost  of  the  food  given  away  averages  1.2  cents  per  per- 
son, the  actual  cost  varying  in  the  different  centers  from  0.9  to 
ij4  cents.  Millet,  which  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  food, 
cost  in  1915  from  $4.45  to  $5.20  a  Peking  tan  of  150  catties 
(200  pounds). 

In  dealing  with  Chinese  weights  it  is  always  a  problem  to 
*  discover  exactly  what  standard  is  used,  for  they  vary  from  place 
to  place  and  even  in  the  same  city  are  not  always  unixorm. 
Thus,  187  Peking  tan  are  equivalent  to  168.82  T'ung  Hsien  tan, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Peking  one  sheng  equals  one  cattie 
(1.33  pounds),  while  in  the  East  City  one  sheng  weighs  1.5  catties. 

By  means  of  the  bamboo  counters,  a  daily  record  is  kq>t  of 
the  total  number  of  meals  served,  and  also  of  the  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  come  to  the  chou  ch'ang.  The 
police  in  their  seven  centers  give  away  from  350,000  to  400,000 
meals  a  month  while  the  three  centers  of  the  MiUtary  Guard 
average  from  120,000  to  150,000  and  the  two  of  the  Chmg  Chao 
Ying  serve  between  80,000  and  90,000  meals  a  month.  The 
largest  month  reported  by  the  police  in  the  last  three  years  was 
January,  1918,  when  727,815  meals  were  given  away. 

The  monthly  reports  show  that  the  proportion  of  men,  women 
and  children  served  at  the  different  centers  remains  fairly  con- 
stant. The  police  report  40-45  percent  children,  43-46  percent 
women  and  11-18  percent  men.    The  Military  Guard  has  approzi- 
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matdy  27  percent  children,  27  percent  men  and  46  percent 
women,  while  of  those  served  by  the  Ching  Chao  Ying,  65-72 
percent  are  women,  12-22  percent  children  and  12-14  percent 
men.  Detailed  figures  concerning  the  work  of  the  chou  di'ang 
are  jnven  on  page  487  of  the  Appendix. 

The  actual  expense  of  running  the  chou  ch'ang  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  number  of  persons  fed;  for  the  cost 
of  the  tools,  fuel,  work,  etc.,  for  the  different  centers  is  fairly 
constant  and  ranges  from  $200  to  $380  a  year,  which  in  191 5 
was  18^26  percent  of  the  total  operating  expense.  The  total 
spent  by  the  police  for  the  operation  of  their  seven  centers 
amounts  to  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  In  1915,  it  was 
$11,260.61,  when  963,201  meals  were  given  away  at  the  seven 
centers.  The  grain  used  amounted  to  1,723.17  tan  (one  tan  equals 
150  catties)  and  cost  $5.10  a  tan. 

The  operating  expenses  were : 

Tools  $44700 

Fuel  537.56 

Wages  412.58 

Miscellaneous  455*50 

Police  Supervision  620.00 

$2,47244 

The  Military  Guard  spends  from  $4,000  to  5,000  a  year  on 
its  tfuree  centers  near  Peking,  while  the  Ching  Giao  Ying  spends 
approximately  $2,500  for  its  two  centers. 

The  funds  for  the  chou  ch'ang  are  derived  from  both  offi- 
cial and  private  sources.  The  police  secure  theirs  from  the 
President,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Municipal  Council, 
the  Bank  of  Communications  and  from  individual  and  private 
sources. 

In  1915  they  received  from  these  sources  the  following 
amounts: 

President  $5,ooo 

Ministry  of  the  Interior      2,000 
Municipal  Council  5»ooo 

Bank  of  Communications    2,000 
Private  Sources  50 

Total  $12,050 

The  Military  Guard  reported  that  in  191 5  they  received  $2,000 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  $1,000  from  the  Ching  Chao 
Ying,  $438  from  subscriptions  collected  by  the  police  and  $800 
from  individual  subscriptions.^ 

*  Report  for  4th  jrear  of  the  Rtpublic  {igts),  January  and  tm  Aptil  30tb«     Mumiei^ 
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In  1919,  the  amount  furnished  the  police  hy  the  regohf 
official  and  private  subscriptions  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  because  a  larger  number  of  people  than  ttsml 
applied.  Upon  the  special  petition  of  the  chief  of  police,  Ac 
Ministry  of  Finance  made  up  the  deficit  of  that  year  brt 
distinctly  stated  that  it  would  not  thereby  establish  a  precedot 
for  the  future. 

Some  of  the  chou  ch'ang  still  maintain  a  semi-private 
character,  in  that  the  operating  expenses  for  tools,  fuel,  labor, 
etc.,  are  met  by  the  gentry  of  the  district  where  the  chou  cfa'ao; 
is  located,  while  the  grain  is  supplied  by  the  government  boards. 
One  outside  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  (one  of  the  east  gates  of  the  city) 
used  to  be  run  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque  but  the  funds  for  die 
purchase  of  the  grain  have  given  out,  and  although  the  food  is 
still  cooked  in  the  mosque  kitchen  the  work  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Military  Guard.  However,  it  supplies  only  the  grain  and 
one  or  two  men  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  work,  Ac 
money  for  the  rest  of  the  expenses  being  contributed  by  two 
or  three  wealthy  men  living  nearby. 

Some  $300  IS  annually  raised  for  the  chou  ch'ang  by  a  three- 
day  benefit  given  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peking  Water  Company, 
outside  of  the  Tung  Chm  Men.  This  consists  of  an  entertain- 
ment of  singing,  acting  and  acrobatics  given  by  some  nine  groups 
of  men  who  not  only  come  and  give  their  services  but  often  pay 
their  own  expenses  as  well.  These  men  usually  belong  to  some 
club  or  secret  society  and  come  year  after  year  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  poor  of  Peking.  One  of  these  clubs,  the 
Cloud  Waj^on  Society,  sent  40  members  for  the  three  days  and 
subscribed  $35  for  their  expenses.  This  group  sang  old 
Chinese  folk  songs.  The  Old  Large  Drum  Society,  founded  in 
1747,  sent  a  group  of  60  dancers  and  musicians.  The  Centipede 
Sacred  Hell  Society,  with  some  thirty-five  members,  gave  demon- 
strations in  the  use  of  the  double-edged  sword,  chains,  pikes  and 
other  implements  of  combat.  The  Sacred  Jug  Society  was  a 
group  of  15  men  from  the  village  of  Tuen  Van,  who  amused 
file  crowd  by  juggling  jugs.  A  group  of  actors  gave  their  plays 
walking  and  dancing  on  four-foot  stilts.  The  Old  and  Young 
Lions  Sacred  Society  made  sport  for  the  people  with  five  lions 
of  the  two  man  variety,  and  whenever  the  lions  moved  the  drum 
and  cymbal  players  were  sure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  by 
beating  on  their  instruments. 

FREE   CLOTHES 

With  fuel  scarce  and  the  thermometer  going  to  zero 
Fahrenheit,  the  people  of  North  China  have  to  depend  upon 
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arm  clothes  for  their  protection  from  the  cold.  One  authority  * 
lys  that  it  costs  at  least  $6  to  buy  enough  fuel  to  keep  a 
unily  from  freezing  and  personal  experience  has  shown  that 
iren  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  are  seldom  more  than  warm, 
lie  people  keep  warm  by  putting  on  layer  after  layer  of  clothing 
•  they  have  it.  Wool  is  not  available,  so  they  use  cotton  wad- 
ing to  pad  their  clothes  if  they  cannot  afford  fur-lined  garments, 
'he  poor  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along  if  they  have  one  cotton 
added  suit.  The  usual  supply  of  clothes  for  an  ordinary  person 
;  one  suit  of  plain  cotton  cloth  for  summer  wear,  and  a  padded 
ne  for  winter.  Those  who  are  not  so  well  off  have  to  content 
lemselves  with  a  single  suit,  putting  in  the  wadding  in  the  fall 
nd  taking  it  out  in  the  spring.  Many  times  the  winter  suit  or 
le  cotton  wadding  is  put  into  the  pawn  shop  over  the  summer 
>r  safe  keeping,  and  to  give  the  owner  a  little  extra  capital, 
lut  it  is  often  impossible  to  repay  the  loan  with  the  2  percent 
iterest  a  month,  and  so  the  owner  is  without  his  warm  clothes 
^hen  winter  comes  around  again.  In  other  cases,  lack  of 
nployment  or  sudden  misfortune  forces  families  to  sell  their 
'inter  clothes  in  order  to  get  food  to  eat,  and  some  have  been 
>und  that  were  so  poor  that  they  had  to  sell  even  their  summer 
lothes.  This  of  course  means  terrible  suffering;  and  the  giving 
f  clothes  has  long  been  one  of  the  established  methods  of  relief, 
lany  people  have  been  willing  to  help  in  this  way  because  it  so 
uickly  relieves  suffering  and  also  because  those  who  are  bene- 
ted  do  not  come  with  recurring  demands  for  help. 

As  most  of  the  clothes  are  given  away  through  private 
[lannels  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  number  of 
eople  who  are  helped  during  the  winter,  but  the  extent  of  the 
eed  is  shown  first  by  the  number  of  the  poor  in  Peking,  96,830 
r  11.9s  percent  of  the  population  of  the  city  (table,  pg.  480), 
nd  second,  by  the  experience  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  police 
istricts  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city.  Having  some  20  suits 
f  clothes  to  distribute,  he  set  out  to  find  the  families  that  were 
le  most  needy.  Before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  had  found 
ver  100  families  where  one  or  more  members  were  entirely 
rithout  clothes.  Faced  with  such  a  need,  he  decided  that  the 
est  he  could  do  would  be  to  give  one  suit  of  clothes  to  a  family 
s  far  as  he  could.  He  had  had  enough  experience  with  the  poor 
)  know  that  it  might  be  well  to  check  up  a  little  bit  later,  and 
take  sure  that  the  clothes  had  not  been  pawned  or  sold.  In  one 
f  the  first  families  that  he  visited,  he  found  the  clothes  missing. 
*he  man  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  sold  them,  but  said  "It 
\  all  right  to  see  your  family  without  food  for  one,  two,  or  even 

>  Prof.  C.  G.  DHtmer:  An  Estimate  of  the  Chinese  Standard  of  Living,  QuwrUrly 
mfm§l  «f  Bcmiamics,  NoTember,   1918. 
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three  days,  but  by  the  time  they  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  te 
or  five  days,  you  don't  care  where  the  clothes  come  froni^  JNM 
sell  them  and  use  the  money  to  buy  food/' 

Inasmuch  as  the  police  are  thoroughly  conversant  widi  tke 
problems  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  quite  a  number  of  those  vbo 
want  to  do  something  to  help  are  giving  clothes  to  the  police 
and  asking  that  they  distribute  them  to  the  needy  and  wofAj 
families.  Besides  this,  the  police  and  Military  Guard  are  vaStia 
part  of  their  funds  to  give  clothes  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  feed 
them.  During  the  winter  of  1916-17,  they  gave  clothes  to  5,740 
persons  besides  using  the  cast-off  uniforms  of  the  police  offioen 
and  soldiers  for  the  inmates  of  the  charitable  institutions. 

To  give  an  adult  a  suit  of  padded  clothes  costs  approximit^ 

$2.75. 

SHELTERS   FOR  RICKSHA  MEN 

Going  into  the  theater  one  winter  evening  a  foreigner  toU 
his  ricksha  man  to  wait  for  him.  When  he  came  out  a  few  boon 
later,  he  found  the  man  faithfully  waiting  but  frozen  to  dmik 
His  padded  coat  had  not  been  enough  to  protect  him  from  the 
cold  and  there  was  no  place  where  he  could  go  for  sbdler. 
Moved  by  this  experience,  a  group  of  Chinese  and  foreignCTi, 
early  in  1916,  organized  a  relief  association  and  by  means  of  a 
benefit  theatrical  performance  raised  the  money  needed  to  build 
and  maintain  a  series  of  shelters  where  the  ricksha  men  cookl 
go  to  get  warm,  where  they  could  find  hot  water  to  drink  and 
have  a  chance  to  dry  their  perspiration  soaked  garments. 

These  shelters,  built  on  government  property  on  the  edge 
of  the  highways,  are  plain,  one-story  frame  buildings  witfi  a 
concrete  floor  and  a  lime  roof.  Benches  are  built  along  the  walls, 
and  there  are  windows  on  all  four  sjdes  so  that  the  men  my 
be  able  to  watch  their  rickshas  while  they  are  getting  warm. 
An  unprotected  ricksha  is  a  great  temptation  to  many  men  and 
the  loss  of  one  is  a  tragedy  for  the  man  who  is  renting  it,  as  k 
means  the  loss  of  his  livelihood.  It  costs  about  $250  to  build 
one  of  the  shelters  and  about  $100  to  run  it  for  a  year.  Old 
ricksha  men,  or  those  who  are  crippled,  look  after  the  shelters, 
take  care  of  the  fire  and  keep  up  the  supply  of  hot  water.  I 

When  the  work  was  first  started,  the  funds  were  suffideilt 
to  establish  only  three  centers,  but  the  first  experiments  have 
been  so  successful  and  the  funds  secured  by  the  annual  beni^ 
performance  have  increased,  so  additional  shelters  have  bcca 
opened  until  now  there  are  nine  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
Even  these  are  pitifully  few  considering  the  fact  that  there  art 
some  30,000  ricksha  coolies  in  the  city. 

Those  who  are  used  to  the  comfort  of  warm  homes  often 
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wonder  how  the  ricksha  men  survive  the  cold  of  the  Peking 
winters.  Even  though  the  thermometer  is  below  freezing  for 
at  least  two  months  of  the  year  and  often  goes  down  to  zero, 
the  men  have  but  little  clothing  to  keep  them  warm,  at  best  a 
single  padded  coat,  and  they  are  first  overheated  by  their  running 
and  then  have  to  stop  and  wait  in  the  cold. 

With  its  hard  working  conditions,  low  income,  comparatively 
short  working  life,  averaging  less  than  five  years,  and  the  large 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  the  trade  of  the  ricksha  man  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  Chinese  cities.  It  takes  one 
coolie  to  pull  one  passenger,  making  an  expensive  form  of  trans- 
portation. The  constant  running  is  hard  on  the  men,  uses  up 
their  best  strength  in  a  few  years  and  leaves  them  untrained, 
without  any  industrial  opportunities,  a  burden  on  their  families 
or  on  the  community. 

In  spite  of  their  hard  life  the  Peking  ricksha  coolies  are  noted 
for  the  fact  that  they  take  things  with  a  smile.  They  are  good- 
natured  in  their  competition  for  business  and  are  always  ready 
to  get  a  laugh  out  of  the  life  around  them.  Even  though  an 
older  man  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  a  younger  one  and  is  dis- 
mined  because  of  his  lack  of  speed,  he  takes  it  mth  a  smile 
even  though  it  may  be  a  wistful  one. 

SHAN  t'ang 

The  Shan  T'ang  are  private  charitable  associations  that  are 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  their  members.  Most  of  their 
work  is  outdoor  relief,  though  some  indoor  relief  is  given  to  a 
few  people  who  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  association. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  any  detailed  report  of  the  work 
of  these  associations,  but  from  appearances  they  were  not  very 
active  and  the  work  of  one  or  two  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  police. 

INSTITUTIONAL  RELIEF 

Indoor  relief  is  given  to  a  certain  extent  to  practically  all 
of  the  needy  classes  in  Peking.  There  are  institutions  (see  map 
of  philanthropic  institutions)  that  care  for  the  foundlings  and 
orphans,  give  industrial  training  to  boys  and  girls,  provide  work 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  find  employment,  give  the  poor  a 
place  where  they  can  find  food  and  lodging,  and  provide  shelter 
for  the  aged  destitute.  The  need,  however,  is  so  much  p^eatcr 
than  the  relief  given  that  these  institutions  stand  as  experiments, 
or  perhaps  rather  as  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  relief 
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that  have  been  developed  by  the  Chinese.    The  older  ones  AM 
the  type  of  relief  given  under  purely  Chinese  conditions,  wtA 
some  of  the  more  recently  established  ones,  particularly  thoM  ; 
<x>nnected  with  mission  and  foreign  influences,  show  what  Ctf  , 
be  done  when  western  experience  is  applied  in  China.    As  the  ' 
institutions  are  all  so  different,  they  have  been  described  iB 
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considerable  detail  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  picture  of  Chinese 
institutional  life  and  indicating  the  possibilities  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

THE   foundlings'    HOME 

One  of  the  busiest  places  in  Peking  is  the  Foundlings*  Home 
at  meal  time,  for  there  96  babies  all  want  to  be  fed  at  once. 
And  the  noise  is  concentrated,  for  the  babies  are  all  kept  in  one 
big  courtyard  during  the  warm  summer  days.  On  one  siHe 
under  the  shadow  of  a  high  straw  mat  p'eng  are  rows  of  cribs 
for  the  youngest,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  court  the  older 
children  play  about  or  sit  in  a  long  row  waiting  for  their  food. 
Moving  around  among  the  cribs  are  a  large  number  of  amahs 
or  nurses,  all  busy  trying  to  keep  the  flies  away  from  the  babies. 
The  buildings  of  the  Home  are  carefully  screened;  but  when 
the  children  are  out  in  the  courtyard  the  only  protection  they 
have  from  the  flies  is  the  long  horse-hair  brushes  that  the  amahs 
keep  waving  over  the  cribs.  With  a  lot  of  the  babies  crying  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  smaller  children  running  around,  and 
with  the  constant  waving  of  the  brushes,  the  courtyard  is  full  of 
movement  and  life. 

The  Foundlings'  Home  was  established,  or  rather  taken  over 
from  private  management,  by  the  police  and  the  Municipal 
Council  in  191 7  so  that  they  might  have  some  place  to  care  for 
children  whose  parents  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  and  who  would 
probably  be  done  away  with  if  there  were  no  institution  to  take 
them.  Consequently,  any  child  brought  to  the  Home  is  received, 
though  the  regulations  provide  that  they  should  not  be  over 
three  years  of  age. 

The  Home  was  first  located  outside  of  the  Hatamen  but  later 
was  moved  to  the  Hou  Men  Ta  Chieh,  just  outside  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Imperial  City. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1918,  130  babies  were 
given  to  the  Home.  Of  these  iii  were  girls  and  only  19  were 
boys.  This  great  preponderance  of  girls  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  as  the  Chinese  will  keep  their  boys  if  there  is  any  possible 
way  to  do  so.  Of  the  130,  25  were  one  year  old,  71  two  years  old, 
23  three  years  old,  and  1 1  were  received  who  were  four  years  old. 

In  1918  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  tremendous  death 
rate  among  the  infants  cared  for  by  the  Home.  One  story  even 
stated  that  195  out  of  196  had  died  during  the  year.  The  police 
appealed  for  help  to  Countess  Ahlefeld,  the  wife  of  the  Danish 
Minister  to  China,  and  agreed  to  give  her  a  free  hand  in  running 
the  institution.  She  and  a  number  of  the  foreign  ladies  living  in 
Peking  took  up  the  work  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Chinese 
board  of  directors,  gradually  changed  things  until  the  buildings 
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are  kept  clean,  the  windows  and  doors  are  all  screened,  i 
the  flies  kept  out;  Chinese  doctore  trained  in  foreign  me" 
look  after  the  children,  and  five  specially  trained  nurses  i 
vise  the  care  of  the  babies,  and  the  work  of  the  39  amah 
spite  of  good  care  and  the  improved  physical  environmad  c 
100  babies  died  last  year. 

The  rules  for  the  feeding  of  the  children  state  that  I 
who  are  one  year  old  are  fed  entirely  with  milk,  those  wiio  I 
over  one  and  less  than  two  years  of  age  are  given  miDc  ■ 
cake,  those  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  have  ccmij 
(rice-gruel),  milk  and  cake,  while  those  over  three  have  no  ■ 
and  cake  but  eat  the  regular  food  at  the  ordinary  times.    Wrf 
nurses  are  provided  for  the  infants  but  each  is  required  to  fed 
three  children. 

AH  of  the  foundUni^  are  vaccinated  three  times.     If  they 
given  to  the  Home  when  they  are  very  young,  it  is  done  1  ' 
they  are  six  months  old,  again  when  they  are  a  year  and  a 
old,  and  a  third  time  when  they  are  three  years  old.     In 
of  death  the  police  must  be  notified  so  that  they  may 
the  body  before  burial. 

Although  none  of  the  children  are  now  old  enough  to  go 
to  school  it  is  planned  that  a  school  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment shall  be  established  for  them  later  on,  as  they  must  remaia 
in  the  Home  until  they  are  eirfiteen  years  of  age.  Parents  are 
allowed  to  take  a  child  out  of  the  instiJuticHi  only  if  they  can 
furnish  a  satisfactory  guarantee  that  they  are  able  to  care 
for  it. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  amount  to  between  $10,000 
and  $12,000  silver  a  year.  This  is  met  by  contributions  from  the 
police,  the  Municipal  Council,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
private  sources.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1918, 
showed  a  total  income  of  $39,006.48,  counting  at  par  the  depre- 
ciated bank  notes.  Of  this  amount  $10,106  was  contributed  bf 
individuals,  $18,093  was  given  by  the  Police  Board  and  $4,000 
came  from  the  Municipal  Council.  Special  theater  contributiooi 
for  extra  food  for  the  babies  amounted  to  1,038  tiao  ($74' 
silver).  A  total  of  $25,138.33  of  depreciated  bank  notes  n — 
spent  during  the  year,  leaving  on  hand  a  balance  of  $13,866, 
which  $1,000  was  invested  in  a  weaving  factory  and  $500 
shares  of  the  Peking  Water  Company.  The  police  and 
'Municipal  Council  keep  track  of  the  income  and  expendi 
of  the  institution  by  requiring  that  monthly  reports  be  filed 
them  for  their  approval. 

Up  to  the  present  the  results  secured  hardly  seem  to  jus 
the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  used. 

A  second  visit  to  the  Home  three  months  after  writing  tbC 
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j^faove  report  showed  that  the  organization  and  system  of  care 

'Hiat  had  been  developed  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreign 

Ibdies  was  rapidly  breaking  up.    The  ladies  had  never  had  any 

'tfirect  control  over  the  finances  of  the  institution.    The  Countess 

jlfklilefeld  had  gone  home,  and,  while  the  others  interested  in  the 

>ivork  were  away  for  the  summer,  those  in  charge  of  the  finances 

Ind  made  changes  in  the  staff  by  the  very  convenient  method  of 

paying  salaries  in  Bank  of  China  or  Bank  of  Communications 

notes,  instead  of  silver.    As  the  notes  are  worth  only  about  50 

cents  in  silver^  the  trained  nurses  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 

fhem  and  have  left,  careful  supervision  has  ceased,  and  the  old 

conditions  mth  the  attendant  flies  and  dirt  are  rapidly  returning. 

It  is  just  one  more  experience  that  shows   the  difficulty  of 

Chinese  and  foreign  cooperation  in  charitable  enterprises  when 

the  control  of  the  finances  is  left  entirely  in  the  Chinese  hands. 

ORPHANAGES 

Although  the  care  of  orphans  has  always  been  considered 
by  the  Chinese  a  worthy  form  of  charity,  Peking  has  only  two 
such  institutions,  one  in  the  North  City  and  one  in  the  South 
City.  Both  are  private  institutions  but  are  receiving  contribu- 
tions from  various  official  boards. 

The  P'in  Er  Yuan  or  Peking  Orphanage,  located  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  north  wall  of  the  North  City,  is  on  Chien  Fu 
Ssu  Hut'ung  next  door  to  the  North  City  poorhouse.  There  on 
aboitt  five  "mow"  of  land  (%  of  an  acre)  it  is  caring  for 
some  92  children,  50  boys  and  42  girls. 

The  Orphanage  was  first  opened  in  1912  by  Mr.  Ts'ang  Yu 
Chen  of  Tientsin,  who  wanted  to  provide  a  home  for  some  of 
die  children  who  lost  their  parents  in  the  fighting  incident  to 
the  Revolution.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  Ts'ang  found  that  he 
was  imable  to  support  the  home  alone,  and  so  appealed  to  his 
fncnds  for  help  and  transferred  the  management  to  a  board 
of  directors,  to  be  elected  from  those  who  contribute  to  the 
'.Inslittition.  At  the  present  time,  this  board  has  among  its  mem- 
several  American  returned  students  (Chinese  who  have 
in  America)  and  one  or  two  foreigners.  Representa- 
of  practically  all  the  religious  faiths  in  Peking  are  found 
the  board,  Confucianists,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Roman 
ilics  and  Protestants.  A  woman's  auxiliary  board  assists 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  home. 
Ai^  child  whose  family  is  unable  to  care  for  it  will  be 
ltd  by  the  orphanage,  provided  it  is  accepted  by  the  board 
directors  after  they  have  investigated  the  case.  Children  are 
^asqgtty  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board  by  some  private  indi- 
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vidual,  but  the  police  also  refer  to  it  any  cases  they  fed  ait 
particularly  worthy.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  childrai 
are  being  admitted,  as  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  orphanage 
is  lOO.  Large  numbers  have  been  taken  in  by  the  orfriiiiiage 
at  three  different  times,  first  when  it  was  opened  in  1912,  seooiid 
after  the  street  fighting  in  Peking  in  1913,  and  third  after  tte 
Tientsin  flood  of  1917. 

The  detailed  management  of  the  orphanage  is  in  the  hittb 
of  a  superintendent  and  two  assistants  who  are  app<Mnted  hj 
the  board  of  directors.  The  superintendent's  salary  is  $50  « 
month,  while  the  assistants  receive  $25  a  month  each.  One  ox  the 
assistants  is  always  the  woman  who  is  in  charge  of  the  girb^ 
department. 

The  buildings  are  of  the  usual  Chinese  style  and  at  present 
because  of  the  lack  of  finances,  are  in  need  of  considerable  rqiain 
Even  so,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  excelleiiti 
everything  being  clean  and  well  cared  for. 

The  orphanage  gives  all  of  the  children  at  least  two  hoon 
of  school  work  besides  five  hours  of  industrial  work  every  daj 
except  Sunday.  The  boys  are  taught  carpentering  and  oupct 
makmg;  the  girls,  tailoring,  lace  making  and  cooking.  The 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  and  industrial  work  reoeifC 
$12  and  $15  a  month,  except  in  the  lace  making  where  tht  ttmdbr 
ing  is  done  by  one  of  the  girls. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  have  experience  in  the  routiiie 
household  duties,  most  of  the  work  of  the  orphanage  is  done  bf 
the  inmates.  They  work  in  groups  and  in  rotation  e^i  groqi 
is  responsible  for  some  particular  task.  The  children  lawe 
to  keep  things  clean,  help  with  the  cooking,  wash  the  dishes, 
and  even  wash  their  own  clothes  if  they  are  old  enough.  They 
are  given  baths  once  a  week  during  the  winter  and  every  day 
in  summer,  and  the  sick  are  sent  to  the  nearby  mission  hospitu 
where  they  receive  foreign  medical  treatment. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  recreation  of  the  children. 
They  are  free  from  10:30  to  12  every  day,  and  also  from  7  to  8 
in  the  evening.  There  is  a  large  playground  in  daily  use,  and 
volunteer  workers  from  some  of  the  schools  of  the  dty  tafC 
assisted  in  directing  the  children's  play.  Every  summer  Ae 
children  are  given  a  trip  to  Wo  Fo  Ssu,  one  of  the  tenqto 
in  the  Western  Hills  about  ten  miles  from  Peking,  where  thcf 
have  an  opportunity  to  climb  hills  and  learn  something  of  Hfc 
in  the  country. 

^  Christian  services  are  held  every  Sunday  under  the  leade^ 
ship  of  a  student  volunteer  from  Tsing  Hua,  the  Amerku 
Indemnity  College,  and  a  Y.W.C.A.  has  been  organized  amoof 
the  girls. 
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Raising  the  funds  for  the  institution  has  been  a  considerable 
task  as  the  annual  budget  amounts  to  about  $7,500  a  year. 
On  several  occasions  the  board  of  directors  has  been  tempted 
to  turn  the  institution  over  to  the  police,  but  each  time  has  been 
successful  in  raising  the  needed  money.  During  1919  a  special 
campaign  was  carried  on  and  over  $12,000  was  raised  from 
Chinese  sources.  At  the  present  time  the  orphanage  is  given 
some  help  from  official  sources.  The  Peking-Mukden,  Peking- 
Suiyuan,  Peking-Hankow  and  Tientsin-Pukow  Railroads  are 
mirchasing  advertising  space  in  a  small  paper  published  by  the 
institution,  to  the  extent  of  $400  a  month. 

Only  a  few  children  have  reached  the  age  limit  of  18  and 
have  left  the  orphanage,  but  these  few  have  demonstrated  that 
the  training  that  has  been  given  them  has  fitted  them  for  self- 
support.  One  of  the  girls  is  now  teaching  lace  making  and 
earning  $20  a  month,  a  Targe  salary  for  a  woman. 

The  home  is  a  good  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  care  of  orphan  children  by  means  of  cleanliness,  education 
and  industrial  training,  even  with  a  small  budget  and  simple 
material  equipment. 

The  orphanage  in  the  South  City  is  next  to  the  Lung  Ch'uan 
Ssu,  a  Buddhist  Temple,  and  is  run  by  the  temple  priests.  It  is 
caring  for  some  250  boys  who  are  full  orphans  or  have  only  a 
niother  living,  and  whose  relatives  are  unable  to  care  for  them. 
It  admits  only  boys  who  are  under  12  years  of  age  and  their 
good  behavior  must  be  guaranteed  by  some  shop  or  friend  of 
the  family.  Once  admitted,  the  boys  can  stay  apparently  as 
long  as  they  want  to,  as  some  37  of  the  inmates  are  over  19 
years  of  age.  These,  however,  are  simply  given  a  home  and 
must  earn  their  living  either  by  working  in  the  orphanage  or 
finding  work  outside. 

All  of  the  boys  are  given  school  work,  industrial  training 
and  a  daily  lecture  of  an  hour  on  religious  subjects.  Twelve 
boys  are  in  the  Higher  Primary,  five  are  in  the  Middle  School 
and  one  is  even  attending  the  University.  Printing,  tailoring, 
carpentering,  dyeing,  shoemaking,  weaving  and  mat  making  are  ^e 
industries  taught. 

The  boys  live  in  dormitories,  18  in  a  three  "chien"  room 
12x30  feet.  They  all  sleep  on  one  long  k'ang  or  built-in  bed 
that  runs  the  full  length  of  the  room.  They  are  given  three  meals 
a  day  rather  than  the  two  customary  in  most  of  the  government 
institutions. 

The  budget  of  the  institution  amounts  to  practically  $10,000 
a  year.  It  is  met  principally  by  individual  contributions  made 
to  the  temple,  but  some  official  funds  are  supplied.  The  Munici- 
pal Council  contributes  $1  a  month,  the  Local  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  $5  a  month,  while  the  police  furnish  $60  worth  of  rice  oA 
month.    The  Five  Saints  Nunnery  gives  $20  a  month* 

As  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  institution  is  well  managed,  tk 
boys  are  well  cared  for  and  are  given  good  school  and  mdustrial 
training.  They  certainly  are  turning  out  a  very  creditable  type 
of  work. 

A  big  combination  orphanage  and  industrial  school  is  beiflg 
built  near  the  old  Imperial  Hunting  Park  in  the  Western  IfiDs 
by  Mr.  Hsiung  Hsi  Ling,  as  part  of  the  relief  work  for  the 
flood  sufferers  of  19 17.  Fine,  modern,  brick  buildings  are  boDf 
erected  for  the  workshops  and  dormitories,  and  are  so  planned 
that  both  boys  and  girls  can  be  cared  for.  When  finished,  dx 
institution  will  be  able  to  accommodate  some  fifteen  hundred 
inmates,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  care  for  many  of  the  nee^f 
cases  that  cannot  be  helped  at  present,  because  of  the  lade  A 
available  room. 

THE  boys'   industrial  SCHOOL 

The  Hsi  I  So  or  Boys'  Industrial  School  was  establidied  bj 
the  Judiciary  Department  of  the  Empire  in  order  that  care  and 
training  might  be  given  to  some  of  the  poor  boys  of  the  city. 
Under  the  Republic  the  school  was  first  taken  over  by  toe 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  April,  191 7,  it  was  intrusted  to 
the  police  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  their  work. 

The  school  provides  a  home,  teaching  and  work  for  between 
six  hundred  and  fifty  and  seven  hundred  boys.  At  present  there 
are  660  inmates.  Any  boy  in  the  city  between  eight  and  sixteeo 
years  of  age  is  eligible  for  admission,  provided  his  case  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  police  and  approved  by  them  after  they  have 
made  an  investigation  of  his  record,  his  home  and  his  family. 
Homeless  boys  can  be  sent  to  the  school  only  when  they  are 
willing  to  go.  Once  admitted  to  the  school  a  boy  must  remain 
there  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  his  family  are 
able  to  care  for  him  and  desire  to  take  him  out  of  the  institution, 
or  tmless  the  boy  himself  desires  to  be  returned  to  the  police. 
On  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  the  boys  are  discharged,  but, 
instead  of  being  turned  adrift,  are  sent  to  the  head  of  the  policx 
district  that  sent  them  to  the  school.  The  police  find  work  for 
them  and  so  enable  them  to  start  life  outside  the  instituticm  wA 
a  job.  This  part  of  the  school  work  is  particularly  important  ifl 
China,  for  without  the  police  backing  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  boys  to  find  employment  as  they  would  not  be  aUe  to 
get  any  one  to  act  as  their  guarantor. 

School  work  equivalent  to  the  higher  and  lower  primaiy 
grades  is  provided  for  the  younger  boys.    At  present,  170  of  the 
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660  inmates  arc  attending  school.  They  are  given  five  hours  of 
instruction  a  day.  The  teaching  is  done  by  four  men,  all  Middle 
School  graduates,  two  of  whom  receive  $20  a  month  and  two  $25. 

Work  is  provided  for  those  who  do  not  attend  school.  Nine 
different  trades  are  taught:  carpentry,  printing,  paper-making, 
soap-making,  rug-weaving,  tailoring,  thread-spinning,  cloth- 
weaving  and  the  weaving  of  tai-tzu,  or  the  bands  with  which 
the  Chinese  bind  the  bottoms  of  their  trousers.  The  boys  are 
required  to  work  from  7  to  11  and  from  i  to  5,  seven  days  in 
the  week.  In  some  of  the  departments,  particularly  the  printing 
and  weaving  departments,  night  work  from  7  to  11  is  required 
if  the  school  has  received  sufficient  orders  for  work.  The  boys 
are  paid  somewhat  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  that  they  do.  The  smallest  wage  is  20  coppers  a  month, 
and  the  highest  possible  is  60  coppers  a  month.  Part  of  this 
money  is  sent  to  the  boys'  homes,  and  they  themselves  are  allowed 
to  spend  part. 

§ome  thirty  of  the  boys  are  given  training  in  Qiinese  music, 
and,  together  with  64  who  are  trained  in  dancing,  take  part  in 
the  semi-annual  worship  of  Confucius  at  the  Confucian  temple. 

A  large  playground,  equipped  with  swings,  horizontal  bars, 
horses  and  football  goals,  is  provided  but,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  on  two  visits,  practically  no  use  is  made  of  it,  at  least  during 
the  winter  months.  The  manager  of  the  school  said  that  drill 
under  the  direction  of  the  police  officers  was  required  of  all 
the  boys  in  warm  weather,  but  was  not  required  during  the 
winter.  The  boys  are  supposed  to  use  their  leisure  time  in  the 
evenings  and  during  vacation  days  in  talking  or  walking  around 
the  grounds.  On  visiting  the  school  during  the  New  Year  vaca- 
tion, a  group  of  between  sixty  and  eighty  boys  were  seen  sitting 
around  a  table  in  the  dining  room,  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  go  by  before  their  supper.  In  the  meantime,  the  play- 
ground just  outside  showed  not  a  single  footprint. 

Punishments  for  breaking  the  rules  of  the  school  are  admin- 
istered by  the  teachers.  For  minor  offenses,  a  boy  is  made  to 
stand  in  a  corner  or  to  kneel  down  for  one  or  two  hours.  More 
serious  infractions  are  punished  by  whipping  on  the  hand  or 
by  confinement  in  a  dark  room.  The  boys  that  show  signs  of 
incorrigibility  are  dismissed  from  the  institution,  but  may  return, 
provided  they  can  furnish  guarantees  for  future  good  conduct. 
On  the  whole,  the  discipline  is  not  a  serious  problem,  as  the  boys, 
because  of  their  experience  with  life  outside  the  school,  seem 
tractable  and  not  liable  to  make  trouble.  One  of  the  officers 
remarked  that  none  of  the  boys  ever  had  to  be  sent  away  from 
the  school,  because  poor  boys  are  always  very  easy  to  man- 
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The  buildings  of  the  school  are  of  Chinese  and  semi-forcfl 
architecture.  The  dormitories  and  workshops  are  large,  w» 
lighted  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  ventilated.  The  woiicshop; 
a  series  of  five  parallel  buildings,  have  been  built  within  the  msk 
three  years  and  make  a  valuable  addition  because  of  the  bett 
working  conditions  and  the  extra  amount  of  room  that  is  pco- 
vided.  Two  large  dormitories  with  four  42x45  foot  rooflu 
each,  with  a  k'ang  or  brick  bed  built  in  on  two  sides  of  ead 
room,  make  it  possible  to  care  for  over  600  boys  and  give  dicm 
sufficient  sleeping  space.  The  boys  are  under  night  supervisioi^ 
as  police  officers  are  constantly  on  watch. 

The  food  given  the  boys  is  of  the  most  simple  kind.  Tut) 
meals  a  day  are  served,  and  millet,  vegetable  soup  and  sal 
v^etables  are  the  principal  dishes.  The  cost  per  person  averages 
$2  a  month,  but  all  appear  to  be  well  fed. 

Electric  lights  are  used  in  the  dormitories  and  worlatxmiii 
but  the  light  in  the  shops  is  not  sufficient  to  give  proper  light  for 
night  work  or  for  work  on  winter  evenings. 

Small  foreign  stoves  are  used  in  each  of  the  dormitories  tiat 
are  not  large  enough  to  do  more  than  give  the  boys  a  chance  10 
warm  their  hands.  Small  stoves  are  also  provided  in  the  wocl- 
rooms  but  no  attempt  is  made  really  to  heat  the  rooms.  Hk 
boys  seemed  to  feel  the  cold  very  much,  both  in  the  domutoria 
and  in  the  shops,  and  complained  a  bit  that  their  clothing  iM 
insufficient. 

Both  foreign  and  Chinese  medicine  are  said  to  be  given  the 
boys  who  are  sick,  and  a  doctor  is  in  daily  attendance.  A  ^sidc 
room"  has  been  fitted  up  so  that  those  who  are  ill  may  be 
segregated,  but  we  were  told  at  the  time  of  our  visit  that  4c 
room  was  empty  as  none  of  the  660  boys  were  sick.  The  healA 
of  the  boys  and  the  medical  care  might  well  be  improved,  for 
trachoma  was  found  to  be  running  riot  and  proper  precautions 
were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  boys  are  given  a  bath  once  a  week  and  their  heads  art 
shaved  every  ten  days.  Hot  water  is  supplied  at  meal  times, 
but  not  in  generous  quantities. 

The  manager  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  city  pofioe 
and  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  He 
is  in  entire  charge  and  engages  and  dismisses  all  officers  and 
teachers.  His  salary  is  $200  a  month,  while  20  teachers  and 
officers  working  with  him  are  paid  from  $20  to  $160  a  mooA. 
Forty  police  officers  are  furnished  by  the  Police  Board  to  look 
after  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  school  amount  to  $3,000  a  months 
salaries  $1,000  and  food,  clothing  and  supplies,  $2,000.  Any 
money  needed  over  and  above  that  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
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products  of  the  workshops  of  the  school  is  supplied  by  the 
lolice. 

On  the  whole,  the  Industrial  School  is  doing  very  good  work. 
rhe  boys  are  given  better  living  quarters  and  conditions  than 
hey  would  have  if  they  were  living  at  home  and  trying  to  get 
i  precarious  living  by  begging  and  doing  odd  jobs,  and  they 
ire  eiven  an  industrial  training  that  fits  them  for  taking  up 
eguiar  work  when  they  leave  the  school.  With  better  care  in 
he  matter  of  health,  and  with  better  recreation,  the  school  would 
le  fulfilling  its  function  well,  and  could  be  said  to  be  a  model 
DStitution. 

THE  girls'   industrial   HOME 

This  is  the  only  school  that  makes  a  specialty  of  industrial 
^ork  for  girls.  It  was  founded  ten  years  ago  as  a  private  charity 
►y  a  Mrs.  Sung,  and  she  has  carried  it,  for  the  most  part,  with 
ler  own  resources.  The  failure  in  1913  of  a  bank,  in  which  the 
'unds  devoted  to  the  school  were  deposited,  has  made  it  hard 
o  carry  on  the  work  in  recent  years,  and  now  Mrs.  Sung  is 
inxious  to  find  some  one  who  will  take  over  the  school,  and  let 
ttt  retire.  At  present  there  are  40  pupils  of  various  as^es  attend- 
ng  the  school.  The  older  ones  pay  $1  a  month  for  tuition 
ind  the  younger  ones  50  cents.  One-half  of  each  day  is  spent 
a  study  and  the  other  half  on  embroidery.  The  work  done  by 
he  students  belongs  to  the  school  and  its  sale  ms^es  a  smaU 
iddition  to  the  school  income.  The  length  of  the  course  depends 
ilmost  entirely  upon  the  age  of  the  students,  but  two  years  is 
he  minimum.  After  the  students  have  graduated,  Mrs.  Sung 
s  glad  to  have  them  come  back  to  the  school  and  continue  their 
!inbroidery  work.    The  graduates  are  charged  no  tuition. 

The  present  expenditure  of  the  school  amounts  to  $180  a 
aonth,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  six  teachers  and  the  rent 
or  the  school  buildings. 

An  embroidered  picture  of  President  Wilson  was  sent  to 
he  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco 
ind  there  took  first  prize  for  such  work.  The  picture  was  the 
«sult  of  six  months'  work  and  is  so  fine  in  its  detail  that  Mrs. 
>img  refuses  to  have  it  framed  as  she  is  compelled  to  demon- 
trate  that  all  the  work  has  been  done  with  needle  and  thread. 
^  companion  picture  of  President  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  was  sent  to 
lim  and  in  return  he  presented  two  dresses  to  the  girl  who  had 
oade  it  and  also  gave  $1,000  to  the  school. 
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CHRISTIAN   HOME  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


The  Christian  Home  for  Crippled  Children  is  an 
in  private  philanthropy.  A  graduate  of  the  Mission  Cothtgt  at 
T'ung  Hsien  has  opened  the  home  and  is  depending  upon  peraoifli 
and  church  subscriptions  for  its  support.  It  is  at  present  carioi 
for  eight  boys  and  nine  girls,  and,  besides  giving  them  religioos 
and  educational  training,  is  teaching  them  to  make  shoes.  Ai 
the  Home  was  only  opened  in  1918,  we  cannot  tell  how  modi  of 
a  success  it  will  be,  but  as  it  is  the  only  institution  that  is  makiif 
any  attempt  to  care  for  those  who  are  crippled,  it  should  findt 
place  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  city. 


RUNG  ch'ang 


In  order  that  some  of  those  who  are  in  need  may  begins 
relief  and  not  be  pauperized  at  the  same  time,  Kung  Camn 
or  workshops  are  often  opened  where  the  needy  may  be  gnren 
employment.  The  wages  paid  are  based  not  on  the  eaMtomic 
value  of  the  work  done  but  on  the  amount  that  is  needed  to 
support  a  family.  When  women  are  employed  in  the  Kuot 
Ch'ang,  the  work  is  usually  the  making  of  clothes  that  can  later 
be  given  away  to  others  who  are  in  need.  When  men  are  beinc 
helped,  the  work  is  ordinarily  planned  so  that  the  products  ot 
the  Kung  Ch'ang  can  be  sold.  Some  spin  thread  while  oChen 
make  straw  braid,  matchboxes,  etc. 

Usually  the  Kung  Ch'ang  are  privately  run  and  care  for 
only  a  few  tens  of  persons,  as  it  is  only  when  large  numbers 
are  in  need  that  the  Government  organizes  relief  work  and 
employs  men  on  public  improvements,  the  building  of  new  roads, 
railroads,  dykes,  etc.  In  1917-18,  several  thousand  men  were 
employed  in  building  a  macadam  road  from  Peking  to  T^ung 
Hsien,  fifteen  miles  to  the  east,  and  on  a  road  west  of  the  Stmimer 
Palace.  The  funds  for  this  work  were  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  one  government  Kung  Ch'ang  in  Peking.  This  is 
located  on  Morrison  Street  or  Wang  Fu  Ching  Ta  Chieh  and  is 
a  combination  cloth  factory  and  relief  agency  for  needy  Manchus. 
It  was  established  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  men  are  paid 
re^lar  wages  after  they  have  served  a  three  years'  apprentice- 
ship. At  present,  this  amounts  to  $4  a  month  besides  rooin 
and  board.  If  a  man  does  good  work  he  is  also  given  a  snail 
bonus  at  the  end  of  each  month,  while  if  he  spoils  any  dotii  ht 
is  fined  for  the  damage.     A  posted  record  showed  tiiat  die 
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bonuses  of  the  men  varied  from  15  to  65  cents  a  month,  while 
the  apprentices  received  from  10  to  25  cents. 

The  boys  who  are  to  be  trained  as  apprentices  are  secured 
by  advertising,  but  they  are  accepted  only  after  their  cases  have 
been  carefully  investigated.  The  apprenticeship  training  con- 
sists of  the  customary  three  years,  and  during  that  time  the  boys 
are  all  required  to  live  on  the  premises.  The  regular  workmen 
are  permitted  to  live  in  the  factory  buildings  if  they  so  desire, 
and  quite  a  number  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  as  they 
are  required  to  be  at  work  by  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  do 
not  finish  until  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Kung  Ch'ang  was  employing 
some  160  men  and  boys  and  was  operating  60  looms.  The 
majority  of  the  looms  were  weaving  patterned  cloth  and  conse- 
quently were  operated  only  by  skilled  workers.  The  apprentices 
are  trained  on  foot  power  looms  with  which  they  weave  plain 
doth.    The  winding  of  the  spindles  is  all  done  by  the  appren- 


The  cloth  produced  bv  the  Kung  Ch'ang  is  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
Whether  or  not  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  cloth 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  factory  could 
not  be  learned  as  we  were  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  financial  operation  of  the  institution,  but 
there  was  every  evidence  that  the  factory  could  be  operated  at 
a  profit. 

We  were  not  able  to  discover  just  how  many  private  Kung 
Ch'ang  there  were  in  the  city,  as  there  was  no  available  list 
of  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  them  out.  The  number, 
however,  is  small,  probably  not  over  ten,  and  varies  from  year 
to  year  depending  upon  the  amount  of  destitution  in  the  city. 
At  most  only  a  few  hundred  men  and  women  will  be  cared  for. 

REFORM   SCHOOL 

The  Qiao  Yang  Chu,  or  Reformatory,  is  a  combination 
industrial  school  for  100  misdemeanants  and  a  Kung  Ch'ang  for 
300  poor  men  and  boys.  All  those  who  are  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion bv  court  order  are  guilty  of  only  minor  crimes,  as  none  of 
them  have  a  sentence  of  more  than  one  year.  The  poor  men  are 
admitted  only  if  they  have  been  recommended  by  the  police  and 
their  cases  investigated  and  approved.  When  they  are  at  work 
tiie  poor  men  and  the  misdemeanants  mingle  together;  but  they 
are  sq>arated  during  their  free  time  and  they  sleep  in  separate 
quarters.    The  prisoners  all  wear  shackles  on  their  feet. 
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The  men  are  taught  rope  making,  tailoring,  carpentry,  bhc^ 
smidiing  and  weaving,  some  50  looms  being  used  for  the  htter 
work.  The  poor  men  are  paid  for  their  work,  but  the  oa* 
demenants  are  given  only  their  food  and  clothes.  The  boys  inair 
ing  the  spindles,  the  men  weaving  cloth  and  those  woiidng  in  tk 
tailor  shop  are  all  paid  on  a  piece  work  basis ;  the  others  are  ^ 
by  the  month.  The  wages  vary  from  $3  to  $6  a  month,  besub 
room,  board  and  clothes. 

Although  the  institution  was  opened  some  twenty  3rears  9g^ 
it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  inmates  have  been  pm 
any  work.  The  police  took  over  the  control  when  Yiai 
Shih  K'ai  was  President,  and  since  then  have  installed  the  nut- 
ual  work  and  built  a  fine,  large,  well-lighted,  well-ventifalel 
workshop  for  the  weaving  and  tailoring  departments.  Mudi  of 
the  work  of  the  other  departments  is  done  out  of  doors  in  (b 
court)^rds. 

Until  recently  the  living  quarters  have  left  much  to  be  desired, 
as  the  men  have  been  housed  in  ordinary  Chinese  buildings  vd 
have  been  badly  crowded.  Now,  however,  a  new  dormitory  tM 
will  accommodate  200  men  has  been  completed,  and  a  second  one 
is  being  erected.  These  buildings  are  125  feet  long,  30  M 
wide  and  12  to  15  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  A  long  k'ang,  tf 
built-in  bed,  runs  down  each  side  of  the  building,  while  in  Ae 
center  there  is  a  wooden  platform  raised  about  six  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  men  who  are  in  the  school  as  prisoners  sleep  on  the 
platform,  while  the  poor  men  occupy  the  k'ang.  Bedding  is 
supplied  for  all  the  inmates.  The  building  is  kept  very  dean, 
and  gives  the  best  dormitory  facilities  that  we  saw  in  any  in- 
stitution. Even  though  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  avail- 
able in  the  school,  the  dormitory  buildings  have  been  erected  bf 
outside  labor.  For  recreation  the  poor  men  are  allowed  to  go  out 
into  the  city  every  Sunday. 

The  Nu  Hsi  I  So  and  the  Kan  Hua  So,  two  departments  of 
the  Door  of  Hope,  are  doing  a  similar  work  for  women,  tiic 
Nu  Hsi  I  So  supplying  industrial  work  for  some  127  dependcflt 
women,  and  the  Kan  Hua  So  caring  for  some  36  delinquent 
women,  sent  to  it  by  court  order.  A  further  description  of  diese 
institutions  will  be  found  in  Chapter  X. 

FIVE   NATIONS   POORHOUSB 

The  Five  Nations  Poorhouse,  named  for  the  five  races  or 

Soups  of  people  living  in  China,  the  Chinese,  the  Manchns,  the 
ongols,  the  Tibetans,  and  the  Mohammedans,  is  an  institutimi 
primarily  for  poor  boys,  though  a  number  of  poor  men  are  cared 
for  that  they  may  help  with  the  work  of  the  school.     The  70 
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oys  and  20  men  are  living  in  an  old  temple,  where  the 
fuildings  are  in  very  bad  repair  and  much  might  be  done  in  the 
Eiatter  of  cleanliness.  The  inmates  are  badly  crowded  in  their 
leeping  quarters;  but  under  the  circumstances  this  may  be  a 
ikssing  in  winter  time,  for  although  a  good  supply  of  straw  is 
nit  under  the  mat  on  top  of  the  k  ang,  no  comforters  or  quilts 
re  provided,  and  the  boys  have  to  depend  on  their  padded 
lothes  or  on  each  other  for  warmth. 

The  boys  are  given  no  school  work,  but  are  given  eight  to 
ine  hours'  work  a  day  weaving  suitcases,  baskets  and  water 
[ippers  from  coarse  reeds  or  willows.  The  reeds  have  to  be 
3Cpt  damp  while  they  are  being  worked,  and,  in  order  that  the 
proper  degree  of  moisture  may  be  maintained,  a  special  five 
'chien"  room  has  been  built,  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
arth.  The  ceiling  is  just  high  enough  above  the  ground  to 
dmit  a  row  of  windows  that  light  the  building.  What  ventila- 
ion  there  is  comes  through  a  small  open  door.  The  70  boys 
iU  work  in  this  damp,  close  room.  A  single  glance  showed  that 
he  eyes  and  heads  of  many  of  them  were  in  need  of  medical 
attention.  The  men  who  put  the  binding  and  finishing  touches  on 
he  txiskets  work  in  some  of  the  temple  buildings  and  so  do  not 
wck  for  ventilation. 

The  funds  that  are  needed  for  the  school,  over  and  above  the 
iinount  secured  from  the  sale  of  the  baskets,  etc.,  are  furnished 
igr  one  of  the  big  theaters  of  the  city  through  the  sale  of  special 
lenefit  tickets  for  two  coppers  apiece. 

What  with  the  poor  living  and  working  conditions,  the  poor- 
louse  seems  to  be  a  scheme  whereby  the  boys  can  be  made  to 
vork  for  their  room  and  board.  They  are  not  given  any  educa- 
ion;  and  their  industrial  education  fits  them  only  for  basket 
ireaving,  a  type  of  work  that  is  at  best  poorly  paid.  Even 
»,  the  boys  are  undoubtedly  better  off  than  they  would  be 
f  they  were  struggling  along  outside  of  any  institution.  It  would 
>e  so  easy  to  make  improvements,  however,  that  one  wishes  the 
ivinp^  and  working  conditions  might  be  bettered,  and  the  boys 
)e  given  some  education. 


THE  POORHOUSE 

If  one  can  imagine  40  men  living  in  a  two  "chien"  room 
vhich  measures  10x20  feet,  and  still  being  required  by  rule  to 
cave  half  of  the  floor  unoccupied,  he  can  ^et  some  idea  of  the 
XHiditions  under  which  the  men  in  the  Peking  poorhouses  have 
o  live  during  the  winter  when  the  homes  are  crowded. 

Looking  through  the  doorway  into  one  of  these  roomSp  one 
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sees  two  men  sitting  at  a  Chinese  table,  and  nearby  a  ChincK 
stove  with  the  usual  steaming  kettle  on  top.  A  second  gbaoe 
shows  that  half  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  wooden,  mat  co^ 
ered  platform  that  is  built  on  a  level  with  the  window  silL  Set 
eral  men  will  be  seen  sitting  on  the  platform,  but  it  is  onlj  s 
the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  light  that  it  will  be  pon&k 
to  see  that  men  are  also  sitting  on  the  floor  under  the  platfom. 
Twenty  men  sleep  on  the  lo  x  lo  platform  and  another  M 
sleep  under  it.  With  these  crowded  conditions  there  is  really  nol 
room  enough  for  all  the  men  to  lie  down  and  sleep  at  the  SUR 
time,  but  even  so  the  rules  seem  to  require  that  half  of  the  floor 
space  be  unoccupied.  Even  under  orcUnary  conditions  there  ait 
usually  15  men  living  in  each  "chien,"  a  space  10  x  10  or  loxll 
feet. 

Peking  has  two  of  these  poorhouses  for  men,  one  in  die  Norih 
City  and  one  in  the  South  City.  They  care  for  some  of  the  poor 
of  the  city,  give  them  a  place  to  live  and  something  to  eat,  but  witfa- 
tiie  one  in  the  North  City  caring  for  from  600  to  1,000  men  woA 
the  one  in  the  South  City  for  from  400  to  600,  the  two  inslitih 
tions  can  hardly  b^n  to  care  for  those  who  are  really  k 
need. 

Men  are  admitted  to  the  homes  only  by  the  police,  who  took 
over  the  management  of  the  institutions  soon  after  the  establiaii- 
ment  of  the  Republic  in  191 2.  They  investigate  the  cases  tint 
come  to  their  notice  and  admit  those  whom  they  deem  wordqr 
and  for  whom  there  is  room. 

Once  in,  a  man  can  apparently  stay  as  long  as  he  wants  to^ 
but  he  is  permitted  to  leave  at  any  time,  provided  he  desires  to 
make  an  attempt  at  self-support.  In  that  case,  he  must  sign  an 
application  for  release  in  which  he  states  that  he  will  not  beg  on 
the  streets  of  the  city.  If  he  lives  up  to  the  terms  of  his  release, 
and  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  support  himself,  the  police  will 
allow  him  to  return  to  the  poorhouse,  but  he  cannot  go  back  if 
he  is  found  begging.  Hard  as  the  life  in  the  poorhouse  may  be^ 
it  is  so  much  better  than  that  of  a  beggar  that  once  a  man  has 
been  admitted  he  usually  stays,  or  if  he  goes  out  he  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  forfeit  his  right  to  return. 

Those  who  are  living  in  the  homes  are  supplied  with  both 
food  and  clothes.  The  clothes  are,  for  the  most  part,  discarded 
police  uniforms.  To  one  visiting  the  home  on  a  cold  winter  day, 
it  seems  as  though  these  were  not  suflicient  to  keep  the  inmates, 
many  of  whom  are  barely  nourished  and  in  poor  health,  as  wann 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  food  consists  of  two  mea^  a  day  of 
millet  and  salt  vegetables.  One  cattie  (ij4  pounds)  of  miBct 
and  some  two  ounces  of  salt  vegetable  is  the  daily  allowance  for 
each  man.    The  inmates  are  permitted  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
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lis  diet  by  purchasing  fresh  vegetables  with  the  daily  allowance 
lat  is  given  them  if  diey  are  working. 

All  those  who  are  physically  able  are  expected  to  go  out  and 
rork  every  day.  The  gangs  leave  the  poorhouse  about  8  o'clock 
I  the  morning  and  return  about  4  in  the  evening.  The  men  are 
raployed  on  various  kinds  of  unskilled  work,  breaking  stone, 
loving  dirt,  repairing  roads  and  cleaning  sewers.  The  work  is 
bsolutely  unskilled  and  gives  the  men  no  training.  The  principal 
ling  they  learn  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  and  they  cer- 
unly  cannot  complain  of  overwork.  For  his  work  a  man  re- 
vives 5  coppers  a  day,  unless  he  hai^)ens  to  be  a  foreman  in 
[large  of  a  gang  of  15  men;  in  that  case  he  receives  8  coppers 
day.  Of  the  600  inmates  of  the  North  City  Poorhouse  some  400 
rere  out  working  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  the  other  200  were  either 
JO  old  or  too  sick  to  work,  and  spent  the  days  sitting  around  the 


With  the  men  living  in  such  crowded  conditions,  the  man- 
gers find  it  hard  to  keep  the  institutions  clean  and  sanitary. 
Tnc  lack  of  ventilation  is  most  noticeable  during  the  winter  time, 
fat,  with  the  only  heat  in  the  room  furnished  by  a  small  stove 
rhich  is  only  large  enough  to  supply  a  little  hot  water  and  give 
he  men  a  chance  to  warm  their  hands,  the  inmates  naturalhr  look 
rith  disfavor  on  the  admission  of  any  cold  fresh  air.  Conse* 
fisently,  even  though  there  are  ventilators  in  the  paper  windows, 
hey  are  usually  kept  tightW  closed. 

Chinese  doctors  using  Chinese  medicine  look  after  any  of  the 
runates  that  are  sick,  and  a  separate  room  is  provided  for  those 
irho  are  seriously  ill.  As  might  be  expected  with  such  a  group 
rving  such  a  life,  the  death  rate  is  high.  For  some  of  the  winter 
oonths  the  average  is  over  one  a  day. 

The  managers  of  the  poorhouses  are  appointed  by  the  head 
i  the  Police  Board  and  are  responsible  to  him.  They  are  paid 
\20  a  month,  while  their  assistants  receive  $8  and  $10  a  month. 
•"or  the  care  of  the  two  homes  the  police  furnish  10  officers  and 
:uards. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  from  the  men  in  charge  the 
mount  being  spent  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  homes ;  all 
leeded  suppues  were  sent  them  from  police  headquarters,  and 
hey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the  institution.  The 
i^ice,  in  their  annual  report,  state  that  they  are  spending  $3473 
I  year  for  the  two  poorhouses.  This  is  certainly  not  the  entire 
rudget  of  the  two  institutions  as  it  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
»i,i0OO  a  month  to  feed  the  inmates,  and  the  wages  of  those  who 
re  working  amount  to  about  $700  a  month.  In  all  probability  it 
epresents  salaries  alone  or  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tires;  or  else  other  government  boards  are  paying  the  Police 
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Board  for  the  work  of  the  poorhouse  inmates,  and  this  b  tk 
balance  that  has  to  be  added. 

These  homes  are  undoubtedly  giving  relief  to  a  great  maqr 
needy  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  making  any  effort 
to  fit  the  inmates  to  be  self-supporting,  even  though  quite  i 
number  of  them  are  young  men.  A  little  training  and  help  oa|^ 
to  make  most  of  these  capable  of  self-support,  and  at  the  sam 
time  leave  their  places  available  for  those  who  are  more  retl^  k 
need  of  the  type  of  relief  that  these  homes  can  give.  Appaneodf 
it  is  not  always  the  most  needy  cases  that  are  admitted,  and  so  ftf 
it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  on  just  what  basis  the  pobe 
make  their  selection  of  cases. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  western  standards  of  insdta- 
tional  care,  the  conditions  in  the  poorhouses  seem  greatly  m 
need  of  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remeoh 
bered  that  these  people  are  paupers ;  that  care  must  be  taken  ^ 
their  lot  is,  at  least,  no  better  than  that  of  the  self*siq)poFtiai 
workman,  and  that  living  conditions  are  very  hard  for  masyoi 
the  Chinese  who  are  self-supporting.  Even  so,  an  improvemol 
could  well  be  made  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  ventilation  wad 
medical  care. 

YANG  LAO  YUAN   OR  OLD  LADIES'    HOMS 

'The  happiest  group  of  people  living  on  the  least  amoimt  of 
money,"  is  the  way  one  man  described  the  inmates  of  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  or  "Yang  Lao  Yuan,"  on  Kan  Yn  Hut'uic. 
This  is  a  group  of  50  old  women  who  know  that  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  that  from  now  00 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  having  a  roof  over  their  heids 
and  enough  to  eat.  Although  the  amount  spent  for  their  food 
and  clothes  is  only  $2.10  a  month  apiece,  they  can  have  plenty. 
The  food  is,  of  necessity,  very  plain,  and  no  gre^t  variety  is 
possible,  but  the  women  are  able  to  add  some  little  extras  to  their 
diet  and  feel  that  they  have  some  choice  in  the  things  they  eat, 
as  each  one  is  given  a  copper  a  day  to  spend  in  any  way  she 
desires.  It  certainly  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  old  ladies 
examining  the  stock  of  the  street  peddlers  and  deciding  just  what 
they  can  buy  with  their  one  copper. 

This  Home  was  started  in  1895,  when  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  foreign  community  opened  a  "Winter  Refuge"  for  some  of 
the  needy  old  women  who  had  been  brought  to  their  notice.  At 
first,  no  attempt  was  made  to  care  for  the  women  permanently. 
They  were  simply  given  a  place  where  they  could  keep  warm  and 
have  something  to  eat  during  the  cold  weather.  No  clothes  were 
provided  except  what  the  women  could  make  for  themselves  out 
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of  the  discarded  nightshirts  of  one  of  the  foreign  Ministers. 
Following  the  Boxer  Uprising  in  1900,  Mrs.  Conger,  the  wife  of 
the  American  Minister,  became  interested  in  tiie  Home,  and 
through  her  help  funds  were  secured  from  America  that  made 
it  possible  to  enlarge  the  Home  and  establish  it  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  grown  both  in  the  num* 
hers  cared  for  and  in  the  things  supplied  for  them.  Now  the 
women  are  given  everything,  shelter,  food,  clothes,  and  even  a 
little  money  with  which  to  buy  some  few  extras.  The  old  ladies 
do  all  of  their  own  work,  the  only  employed  help  being  one  of 
the  inmates  who  acts  as  cook  and  a  matron  who  looks  after  the 
general  running  of  the  institution. 

Without  a  doubt  the  Home  was  the  cleanest  of  any  of  the 
institutions  that  we  visited  in  Peking.  Everything  seemed  to 
have  been  brushed  and  scrubbed  until  it  shone;  even  the  court- 
yard was  carefully  swept.  The  inmates  themselves  were  spot- 
lessly clean,  and  their  clothes  testified  to  their  long  experience  in 
the  art  of  the  laundry. 

The  board  of  directors  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  Home  is  made  up  entirely  of  foreign  women.  It  includes  in 
its  membership  representatives  from  each  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  in  the  city  and  ladies  of  the  business  and  l^ation 
communities.  The  support  of  the  institution,  amounting  to  some 
$1,300  or  $1400  a  year,  is  secured  from  private  contributions. 
No  women  are  admitted  to  the  Home  until  they  have  been  accepted 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  women  must  be  at  least  60  years 
old,  and  investigation  must  show  that  their  families  are  unable  to 
support  them.  Under  no  circumstances  does  the  Home  accept 
any  bed-ridden  cases,  but  some  outside  relief  is  often  given  to 
those  who  cannot  be  taken  into  the  Home. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  expenditures  of  the  Yang  Lao 
Yuan  for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1919: 

I.    Food,  clothing  and  burials: 

Flour,   rice,  cornflour    $5II*I4 

Weeldy  allowance  for  vegetables  and  oil  ....  141^ 

Cotton,  cottonwool,  thread,  etc 70.61 

Funerals : 

CoflKns,  cart  hire,  digging  graves 64.98        I78&18 

II.    Expenses  for  the  upkeep  of  the  institution: 

Coal  and  firing  i85.j8 

Repair  of  premises  47*52 

Wages :  Matrons^  cook,  porter 21740 

Utensils,   water,   scavenger    75.03        $526.33 

$i»3i4.5i 
in.    Outdoor  pensioners    179.01  179.01 

Total  ♦i,4W.5i 
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Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Home  run  by  the  fbrep 
women,  a  g^oup  of  the  influential  Chinese  ladies  have  estabMiwI  I 
a  similar  Home  for  old  ladies  on  Twelfth  Street  in  the  nordieist  ^ 
comer  of  the  North  City.  By  means  of  a  benefit  theatxical  per- 
formance and  private  subscription,  they  have  collected  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  have  erected  two  buildings  costing  some  $3«St)0. 
In  these  they  are  caring  for  some  66  women.  While  the  man- 
agement of  the  Home  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
women,  they  are  advising  with  some  of  the  foreign  ivonien  and 
are  making  every  endeavor  to  have  their  Home  equal  or  snipass 
the  high  standard  of  the  older  institution. 

OLD  people's   homes 

Any  one  going  from  the  Yang  Lao  Yuan  to  the  home  for  M 
women  that  is  run  by  the  police  and  the  gentry,  or  to  one  of  the 
government  homes  for  old  men,  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  institutions.  The  Chinese  buildings  are 
very  much  the  same  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  per  mmate 
is  almost  the  same,  but. there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  inmates  of  the  Yang  Lao  Yuan  are  happy  and 
contented,  even  though  they  are  living  in  a  very  plain  way.  They 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  life  that  goes  on  around  thoUp  and 
are  ^rticular  to  keep  themselves  and  their  homes  very  dean. 
The  mmates  of  the  other  homes  seem  to  be  dragging  out  a  dnaxj 
existence  with  but  little  interest  or  hope,  and  they  do  not  make 
any  special  effort  to  keep  things  clean,  even  though  a  little  effort 
in  that  direction  would  make  a  great  improvement  in  their  tar- 
roundings.  The  difference  between  the  institutions  is  largely  one 
of  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  and  vision  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  homes,  but  it  is  just  that 
different  attitude  and  vision  that  is  the  great  need  of  Uie  Chinese 
institutions. 

The  three  homes  in  Peking  for  old  men  and  one  for  old 
women,  other  than  the  Yang  Lao  Yuan  and  the  new  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  have  been  opened  by  private  individuals,  but  in  noent 
years  have  either  been  entirely  taken  over  by  the  police  and  are 
being  run  as  government  institutions,  or  else  the  police  are  supfdy- 
ing  the  food  while  private  individuals  are  contributing  tihe  other 
expenses. 

The  regime  followed  in  these  homes  is  very  similar  to  tliat 
of  other  government  institutions.  The  inmates  are  admitted  only 
after  they  have  been  recommended  by  the  police,  but,  once  ac- 
cepted, they  are  there  for  life.  The  living  quarters  are  not  as 
crowded  as  those  of  the  poorhouses,  the  average  being  from  six 
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to  ten  persons  to  each  "chien."  The  regulation  diet  is  two  meals 
a  day  of  millet  and  salt  vegetables  with  sometimes  a  little  rice 
added  to  the  millet. 

Work  is  found  outside  of  the  home  for  a  few  of  the  men 
who  are  able  to  do  a  little  something.  They  are  paid  two  or 
three  coppers  a  day  for  their  work,  or  just  enough  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  add  a  little  variety  to  the  monotonous  diet.  For  the 
most  party  however,  the  men  are  not  given  anything  to  do  and 
they  either  sit  around  the  courtyard  or  else  are  allowed  to  go 
out  and  waUc  around  the  streets  and  get  what  enjoyment  they 
can  from  watching  the  sights.  But  while  they  are  out  they  are 
not  allowed  to  beg  under  penalty  of  not  being  allowed  to  return. 

At  present  the  four  homes  are  caring  for  l^tween  400  and  500 
old  pe^e,  100  women  and  from  300  to  400  men. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Other  institutions — ^the  hospitals,  the  blind  schools,  the  insane 
asyhim,  the  prisons — ^all  have  a  part  in  the  charitable  work  of 
the  city ;  but,  as  they  are  more  intimately  connected  with  another 
part  of  the  life  of  the  city,  they  are  described  elsewhere  in  the 
report 

CONCLUSIONS 

With  96350  persons  (ii.p  percent)  of  the  population,  classed 
by  the  police  as  "poor"  or  'Very  poor,"  Peking  is  facing  a  tre- 
mendous problem  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  provide  ade- 
quate relief  for  these  unfortunates.  If  the  work  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly done,  it  will  require  a  great  many  institutions  and  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  but  probably  no  more  than  is  now  being 
given  to  the  poor  through  public  and  private  channels.  The 
problem  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  securing  the  money,  for  there 
IS  a  great  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  give  to  those 
who  are  less  fortunate.  Many  a  case  has  been  found  where  a 
group  of  families  with  barely  enough  for  themselves,  have  been 
supporting  some  old  man  or  woman,  while  well-to-do  families 
are  usually  caring  for  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  In 
times  of  flood  or  famine,  the  students  have  been  willing  to  go 
without  one  meal  a  day  so  that  they  might  have  something  to  send 
to  those  who  are  in  need.  Large  amounts  are  given  every  day  to 
the  beggars  along  the  street,  for  one  continually  sees  coppers 
being  thrown  to  them  from  rickshas  or  carriages.  Appeals  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  private  institutions  meet  with 
a  ready  response.  The  g^eat  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  those 
who  are  in  need  in  touch  with  those  who  are  willinir  to  give,  and 
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also  to  develop  a  type  of  relief  work  that  will  be  coiistmtUfC 
rather  than  palliative. 

In  the  past  the  several  charitable  institutions  have  engaged 
much  of  the  private  philanthropy  of  the  city.  Under  the  Enqiiit, 
practically  all  of  the  institutions  were  privately  managed,  and 
the  Government  did  but  little  relief.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  however,  the  various  government  boards  have  taken 
over  practically  all  of  the  established  charitable  institutions  in 
Peking  and  have  even  opened  new  ones.  Although  the  system 
followed  in  most  of  these  is  that  which  the  Chinese  have  devdoped 
through  long  years,  very  decided  changes  are  being  made  in  some, 
particularly  in  the  Model  Prison  and  the  Chao  Yang  Chu  or  Re- 
form School.  Some  of  the  government  boards  are  taking  up  new 
ideas  and  working  them  out  in  their  institutions,  while  others 
seem  to  be  perfectly  content  with  the  old  system  and  methods. 

Much  as  some  of  the  government  institutions  need  to  be 
improved,  the  development  of  the  private  philanthropy  of  the 
city  is  a  much  larger  problem.  With  practically  all  of  the  insCitii- 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  there  is  but  little  instita- 
tional  outlet  for  private  charity  unless  those  who  give  are  wiffing 
to  turn  their  money  over  to  the  officials.  For  a  time  this  {dan 
ma^  work,  but  before  long  some  individuals  are  going  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  the  Government  is  doing  things  and  wiO 
want  to  establish  new  institutions.  The  question  is,  ''AlcHig  what 
lines  will  these  institutions  develop?  Will  they  follow  mt  dd 
Chinese  methods,  or  will  those  in  charge  be  able  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries  and  so  develop  the  new  institu- 
tions along  new  lines?"  The  experiments  worked  out  in  tfic 
Peking  Orphanage  and  the  Yang  Lao  Yuan  have  shown  that  the 
Peking  institutions  do  not  need  more  money,  but  that  thost  in 
charge  do  need  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  cleanliness, 
sanitation,  medical  care  and  the  development  of  the  mental  Ufe 
of  the  inmates.  And  they  also  need  a  spirit  of  fidelity  in  attain- 
ing these  ends. 

Before  much  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  institutional 
life  of  the  city,  one  very  fundamental  problem  must  be  solved, 
namely,  that  of  handling  the  charitable  funds.  With  the  Emperor 
belonging  to  a  conquering  race,  the  governmental  system  of  the 
Empire  was  one  in  which  the  officials  were  paid  very  low  sal- 
aries, and  were  expected  to  make  up  their  income  out  of  the 
perquisites  of  their  office.  Public  funds  were  only  too  oftea 
looked  on  as  a  legitimate  source  of  private  income  by  those  \iHho 
handled  them  and  the  same  was  often  true  of  money  contributed 
for  charitable  purposes.  Funds  that  were  supposed  to  be  used 
for  the  poor  many  times  went  for  "administration  expenses.* 
This  same  system  and  attitude  of  mind  have  not  been  greatly 
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changed,  even  though  the  Emperor  has  gone,  a  Republic  has  been 
established,  and  the  rulers  no  longer  look  on  themselves  as  con- 
querors. The  experience  with  the  Foundlings'  Home  shows  only 
too  plainly  how  the  one  who  has  the  financial  control  of  an 
institution  can  wreck  it,  if  he  is  more  interested  in  having  his 
friends  employed  than  he  is  in  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution.  As  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  funds  being 
misused,  people  will  hesitate  to  contribute ;  and  rather  than  have 
a  large  part  of  their  contributions  used  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  those  in  charge  of  some  institution,  they  will  allow  the  poor 
to  suffer. 

One  of  the  chief  institutional  needs  of  Peking  is  some  organ- 
ization or  bureau  that  can  impartially  investigate  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  poor,  recommend  those  who  are  deserving,  and 
outUne  the  best  possible  program  for  their  relief.  At  present  the 
police  are  the  only  ones  who  are  able  to  make  anv  attempt  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  family  is  worthy  of  help,  but  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  go  into  all  the  details,  and  they  have  not  had  the 
training  that  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  discover  the  real 
cause  of  dependency  or  outline  the  best  possible  means  of  relief. 
Lacking  definite  information,  those  who  might  help  either  do  not 
give  or  else  give  promiscuously,  hoping  that  they  will  perhaps 
help  some  one  who  is  worthy.  With  all  the  poverty  and  need, 
it  IS  surprising  how  little  it  sometimes  takes  to  put  a  family  on 
its  feet  and  make  it  self-supporting.  The  poor  relief  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Community  Service  Group  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou 
District  (see  Chapter  XVI)  showed  that  many  of  the  poor  were 
able  to  ''make  good"  if  only  they  had  an  opportunity  and  a  little 
capital.  In  some  cases,  a  loan  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  would 
rehabilitate  a  man,  make  him  self-supporting  and  make  it  possiUe 
for  him  to  repay  the  loan,  but  it  requires  investigation  and 
experience  to  discover  those  who  are  worthy  of  such  help. 

If  China  is  ever  really  to  solve  her  problems  of  poverty  she 
must  first  work  out  others  that  are  even  more  fundamental,  those 
of  ignorance,  a  low  standard  of  living,  and  an  industrial  system 
in  which  labor  has  little  if  any  mobility:  these  are  problems  for 
the  future;  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  now  toward  the  uplift 
of  the  poor  if  only  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  relief  work 
can  be  given  to  those  who  are  already  interested,  so  that  their 
aim  will  be  reconstruction  rather  than  temporary  relief.  Ap- 
parently this  can  best  be  done  by  demonstrations  in  which  the 
best  of  western  methods  and  experience  are  adapted  to  Chinese 
life,  and  Peking  seems  to  be  the  best  place  to  make  such  demon- 
strations. It  is  the  capital,  and  so  anything  done  there  will 
influence  the  entire  country.  Then,  too,  the  Government  has 
taken  over  the  established  institutions,  and  private  philanthropy 
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is  free  to  experiment  and  develop  new  institutional  methods. 
The  problem  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  situation  and  help  the 
new  private  institutions,  which  are  sure  to  be  established,  de- 
velop along  the  broadest  and  most  modem  lines.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  China  will  have  gone  through  her  period  of  transi- 
tion, and  methods  and  institutions  will  once  more  become 
standardized.  The  question  is,  "How  much  progress  can  she 
make?  How  near  can  she  come  to  the  best  methods  before 
things  crystallize  ?"  Alone,  China  cannot  go  far ;  but  helped  hj 
those  who  know  western  methods  and  are  able  to  adapt  mem  to 
Chinese  life  she  can  make  tremendous  progress ;  and  it  will  mean 
much  if  a  demonstration  can  be  made  in  Peking  that  will  give  the 
Chinese  the  t)enefit  of  the  years  of  western  experience  and  show 
them  what  can  be  accomplished  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
poverty. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PRISONS 

Prison  reform  in  China  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  all 
the  modern  movements,  not  excepting  even  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  education,  for  it  shows  so  clearly  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  few  trained  men  with  a  big  vision. 

The  old  style  prisons  have  been  called  "hells"  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  the  conditions  in  them  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  They  were  dark,  crowded,  unsanitaiy,  and  the 
treatment  given  the  prisoners  was  barbarous  and  extremely  de- 
grading. Confinement  and  not  reform  was  their  object,  so  there 
was  no  incentive  to  make  conditions  an3rthing  but  terrible.  It 
is  stated  by  Chinese  prison  workers  that  formerly  the  ntmiber  of 
those  who  suffered  by  the  executioner's  sword — ^and  they  were 
many — was  not  even  half  of  those  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
torture  and  privation  in  the  prisons. 

The  new  penology  aims  to  reform  the  prisoners.  Instead  of 
being  terrible,  the  new  model  prisons  are  clean  and  airy.  The 
men  are  given  good  physical  care  and  are  taught  useful  work. 
Some  American  investigators  have  even  said  that  if  they  had 
to  go  to  prison,  they  would  rather  be  confined  in  one  of  the 
Peking  model  prisons  than  in  many  of  the  American  pen- 
itentiaries, for  the  Peking  prisons  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  best  in  America. 

Although  the  priscni  reform  movement  was  first  developed 
in  Peking  and  there  are  four  model  prisons  in  the  city,  some 
of  the  oUier  nine  prisons  are  still  old  style  prisons  even  though 
they  are  called  "Reformed  Prisons"  and  are  much  improved  over 
what  they  used  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar  contrasts  of 
Peking  to  find  the  old  and  the  new  side  by  side  and  apparently 
exerting  but  little  influence  on  each  other. 

The  principal  examples  in  Peking  of  the  reformed  old  style 
prisons  are  those  maintained  by  the  magistrates  of  Ta  Hsmg 
Hsien  and  Wan  P'lng  Hsien,  the  two  coun^es  whose  boundary 
line  runs  north  and  south  through  the  center  of  the  city  (P  lO, 
P  II,  see  Map  No^2^), — These  prisons^-cotsist  of  several  small 
courtyards  surrmifl^ed  by  walls  about  ten  ^fc^l  high,  with  the 
corners  and  oth^  places  where  men  might  ilinwvover  protected 
by  piles  of  t)}Om  branches.    Most  of  the  pr^son^s  are  confined 
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in  wooden  cages  erected  in  the  buildings  around  the  cotirQranb. 
These  cages  are  about  15  by  20  feet  and  have  a  floor  some  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  As  there  are  ordinarily  20  met 
in  each  cage,  there  is  just  room  enough  for  them  all  to  lie  down 
•  at  one  time.  In  some  cases,  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
come  out  of  the  cages  during  the  daytmie,  walk  around  the  couit- 
yard,  do  some  work  and  pass  the  time  as  best  th^  may.  Odiers, 
usually  those  accused  of  the  more  serious  crimes,  are  kept  lodeed 
in,  the  latticed  door  being  opened  for  only  a  few  minutes  three 
times  a  day,  and  they  have  no  choice  but  to  sit  cross-lqiged  all 
day  long.  Ankle  shackles  are  worn  by  all  the  men,  and  some 
have  a  heavy  iron  collar  and  chain  placed  around  their  necks,  the 
chain  being  passed  around  their  waists  and  connected  with  Ibe 
ankle  shackles.  This  is  one  method  of  attempting  to  moke  1 
man  confess  to  murder. 

The  buildings  of  the  Wan  P'ing  Hsien  prison  have  been  goib- 
pleted  fairly  recently,  so  are  more  suitable  for  housing  the  nm* 
They  are  arranged  so  that  in  summer  the  paper  windows  in 
front  of  the  wooden  cages  can  be  raised,  and  die  men  be  given  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  winter,  ventilation  is  provided  bf 
special  openings  in  the  roof. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  these  prisons  leave  much  to  te 
desired,  even  though  in  some  of  the  courtyards  we  found  every- 
thing carefully  swept  and  whitewashed.  In  one,  the  prisaners 
were  even  kept  in  their  cells  so  that  the  ground  might  be  swqit 
until  not  a  footprint  showed.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
the  men  to  keep  themselves,  their  clothmg  or  their  bedding  dean, 
and  no  proper  preparation  is  made  for  washing,  even  thoagfa  a 
small  tub  is  provided  in  which  the  prisoners  may  bathe  if  diey 
so  desire.  The  toilets,  which  are  simply  holes  in  the  ground, 
are  not  well  cleaned  and  in  summer  must  give  off  an  alnmt  un- 
bearable odor. 

The  only  work  provided  for  the  men  is  the  weaving  of  tai 
tzu,  the  ribbons  that  the  Chinese  use  to  bind  the  bottom  of  tfieir 
trousers.  In  the  Ta  Hsing  prison,  the  necessary  material  is 
supplied  by  the  magistrate,  but  in  the  Wan  P'ing  prison  the  meo 
must  furnish  their  own  thread.  The  men  work  only  if  they 
want  to  occupy  their  time  and  make  a  little  extra  money — five 
or  six  coppers  a  day  if  they  work  all  day.  About  15  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  work  offered  in  the  Ta  Hsing  prison. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  122  men  in  the  Ta  Hsiiy 
prison.  Only  39  were  convicted  prisoners.  The  other  83  were 
awaiting  trial,  and  although  some  of  them  had  been  in  jail  for 
over  a  year  and  half  their  cases  had  not  yet  been  heard.  In 
the  Wan  Ping  prison  were  130  prisoners,  78  who  had  been  con- 
victed and  52  who  were  awaiting  trial    Most  of  the  men  were 
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(accused  or  had  been  convicted  of  robbery,  securing  money  under 
I  false  pretenses,  murder,  though  several  in  the  Wan  P'ing  prison 
were  guilty  of  smuggling  opium.  Only  three  of  the  prisoners 
were  women.  They  had  a  separate  courtyard  in  the  Wan  P'ing 
prison  and  were  cared  for  by  a  matron.  They  were  guilty  of 
murder  and  kidnaping. 

The  sentences  given  the  prisoners  ranged  from  one  year 
Id  life,  the  average  being  seven  or  eight  years.  Some  allowance 
is  ordinarily  made  for  good  conduct,  but  only  at  the  will  of  the 
jailer  and  the  magistrate.  Corporal  punishment  is  given  those 
who  greatly  displease  the  jailer. 

No  definite  amount  of  money  is  set  aside  for  the  expenses 
of  the  prisons  and  no  regular  salaries  are  paid  the  jailers  and 
their  assistants.  They,  with  the  other  men  employed  by  the 
Tamen,  share  in  the  money  that  is  paid  in  as  fines  and  fees  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  only  regular  allowance  is  eight  coppers  per 
man  per  da^  for  the  purchase  of  food.  This  means  that  the 
prisoners'  diet  consists  of  millet,  Indian  com  and  salt  vegetable 
(vegetables  that  have  been  pickled  in  brine  and  that  are  used 
mucn  as  crystallized  salt  is  used  in  America) .  The  men  ordinarily 
receive  one-half  catty  (2/3  lbs.)  of  millet  for  each  meal,  and  are 
given  two  meals  a  day. 

In  the  Wan  Ping  Hsien  prison,  the  men  are  taken  out  three 
times  a  week  and  marched  around  a  drill  ground  for  exercise, 
tmt  in  the  Ta  Hsing  Hsien  prison,  walking  around  the  courtyard 
is  the  prisoner's  only  exercise. 

The  prison  reform  movement  began  in  China  in  the  29th 
yrzx  of  the  reign  of  Kuang  Hsu  (1903),  the  time  when  so  many 
refonns  were  started.  In  that  year  Chao  Er  Hsun,  the  Viceroy  of 
Shensi,  memorialized  the  throne  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  replacing  flogging,  banishment  and  transportation  by  a  labor 
penalty.  As  a  result  of  this  memorial,  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial institutions  for  criminals  was  authorized.  These  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  country  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  model  prisons. 

In  1906,  Tai  Hung  Sze,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
investigate  constitutional  forms  of  government,  returned  and 
organized  a  prison  department  in  the  Board  of  Justice,  thus 
starting  the  prison  administration  of  the  Central  Government. 
The  next  year,  special  courses  on  prisons  and  prison  administra- 
tion were  given  in  the  Peking  Law  School  by  Dr.  O-Kai  Owi  of 
Japan.  In  the  first  year  of  Hsuan  T'ung  (1909),  Tai  Hung  Sze, 
then  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Justice,  requested,  in  a  petition  to 
the  Emperor,  that  a  model  prison  be  established  in  Peking  and 
that  an  edict  be  issued  ordering  the  various  provinces  to  do  the 
same.    The  building  of  the  Peking  prison  was  begun  that  same 
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year,  and  the  next  year  a  special  edict  was  issued  req^Su 
the  provinces  to  establish  schools  devoted  to  the  exclusive  Sk 
of  prison  problems  and  the  training  of  specialists  in  prison  ini 
In  the  2nd  year  of  the  Republic  (1913)  Hsu  Shih  u| 
Minister  of  the  Board  of  Justice,  arranged  for  confercw^ 
the  judicial  authorities  to  be  held  in  ttw  capital,  and  o3h 
as  a  ten-year  building  prc^am  the  construction  of  240  jri|Jh 
for  every  6  or  7  of  the  1700  hsien  of  China,  and  the  ejqiaP 
ture  of  $25,000,000.  This  program  has  not  been  t^mqilded 
but  progress  is  gradually  being  made,  the  following  table  sIm 
ing  that  at  present  there  are  39  model  priswis  in  ChiiwrS 
accommodations  for  14,185  prisoners.  Four  of  these,  with4U 
pacity  of  2,127  f"*!!  arc  in  Peking. 


UODEL  PRISONS  IN  CHINA 


OTYoiFnmKB  nuBom 


Qiihli  ..« - I  461 

F«aiglien S  i,i&, 

Kinn  I  Q|p 

Shantung  a  6tr 

Shuui   a  6gs 

Ktangtn 3  61] 

Shsuuhai  a  607 

Soocnow  a  70} 

Anhni   I  )44 

Kiangsi  a  7SJ 

Fukien  I  341 

Cheldang   i  fiTS 

Hupeh    3  i,iw 

Shenii   6  80 

Kamu  »  Iff 


Kuangsi    . 

Yunnan 


Total   39 

In  1915  the  prison  statutes  were  codified  and 
by  the  Central  Government,  thus  puttii^  the  prism 
country  on  a  unifonn  basis. 


THE   FIRST   PEKING   PRISON 


The  First  Peking  Prison,  or  the  Peking  Modd  PriMi^  s 
it  is  usually  known,  is  located  on  an  old  drill  field  of  lao  MB 
(approximately  20  acres)  just  north  of  the  south  wall  id  A 
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kmth  City  (P  4,  Map  No.  22).  Construction  work  was  be- 
fun  in  November,  1909,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution 
rf  191 1,  and  the  first  prisoners  were  not  received  until  Novem- 
ler  10,  1912.  The  prison  has  been  built  on  the  double  cruci- 
form plan,  the  cell  blocks  radiating  from  the  two  central  points, 
from  each  of  which  the  wardens  can  see  five  different  rows  of 
jeUs.  The  workshops  are  built  across  the  ends  of  the  cell  build- 
Dgs  and  the  plan  of  the  prison  is  such  that  every  cell  gets  sun- 
^t  at  some  time  during  the  day. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  prison  is  556  men,  but  it  is 
ilanned  to  enlarge  it  in  the  near  future  by  the  erection  of  a 
econd  unit  that  will  care  for  some  400  men.  There  are  now 
:56  individual  cells,  38  for  8  prisoners  each  and  8  for  12.  These 
ire  all  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  the  prison  rules  requir- 
Dg  that  the  windows  of  every  cell  must  be  open  for  at  least 
Art  of  the  day.  In  summertime,  at  least  one  of  the  windows 
oust  be  open  at  night.  In  winter,  when  the  men  insist  on  having 
he  windows  closed,  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  allow  for  a  small 
urrent  of  air.  At  night,  the  cells  are  lighted  by  electricity — 
me  bulb  to  each  two  cells.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
«d,  a  cotton  wadded  quilt,  a  hay  wadded  mattress  and  a  white 
allow.    The  present  building  has  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Work  is  provided  for  practically  all  of  the  prisoners  and 
A  effort  is  made  to  give  the  men  the  work  for  which  they  are 
lest  fitted.  Carpentry,  weaving,  type-setting,  printing  and  book- 
binding, shoemaking,  tailoring,  masonry,  metal,  leather  and  bam- 
K>o  work  are  the  trades  taught,  from  25  to  40  men  being  en- 
laged  in  each.  Only  a  few  have  an  opportunity  to  do  agricultural 
irork  as  the  land  inside  the  prison  walls  is  all  that  is  available 
or  cultivation.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  some  of  the 
nen  do  farm  work  outside  the  prison  walls,  but  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  the  necessary  land.  According  to  the  prison 
eport  only  some  40  men  (7  percent)  are  required  to  do  the  wash- 
ag,  cooking  and  cleaning,  which  seems  a  very  small  number.  In 
be  Second  Prison  38  percent  of  the  prisoners  are  engaged  in  that 
fork.  The  shops  are  well  cared  for,  well  cleaned,  well  ventilated, 
nd  the  working  conditions  are  all  diat  could  be  desired.  Hours 
re  fairly  long — 12  hours  in  summer  and  10  in  winter,  but 
!veii  so  the  work  is  not  very  strenuous.  All  of  the  men  are 
aid  for  their  work,  provided  the^  have  been  diligent  and  have 
ibeyed  the  rules.  The  amount  given  them  varies  from  one  to 
ix  coppers  a  day,  depending  upon  the  trade  in  which  they  are 
sigaged  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  work.  The  prisoners 
lie  iSlowed  to  spend  part  of  what  they  earn,  the  remamder  be- 
Dg  deposited  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  paid  to  them 
tpon  their  release.    According  to  the  1916  report,  the  prison 
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shops  produced  work  valued  at  $48,380,  making  a  profit  of  ^gfin^ 
the  expenses  amounting  to  $38,770.  The  wages  paid  the 
amounted  to  $953.19.  The  printing  of  the  Board  of  Justice  al 
much  of  that  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  done  by  tbe 
print  shop. 

Prisoners  who  are  under  18  years  of  age  are  given  an  h0 
or  two  a  day  in  school,  the  work  being  equivalent  to  that  of  III 
ordinary  primary  school.  Religious  and  moral  lectures  are  givti 
to  all  the  prisoners,  sometimes  in  the  shops  during  the  noon  fci 
period  or  else  in  the  prison  lecture  room.  In  the  latter,  ttt 
prisoners  are  seated  in  little  wooden  stalls  built  so  that  di 
prisoners  cannot  see  each  other  and  the  lecturer  can  see  ooijf 
their  heads.  On  the  wall,  back  of  the  lecturer's  platfomi,  i 
Chinese  artist  has  painted  portraits  of  the  five  great  trarf)^ 
Q)nf ucius,  Lao  Tze,  Mohammed,  Christ  and  John  Howard.  Tl* 
wardens  welcome  any  influence  that  will  help  reform  the  flMi 
under  their  care,  and  the  prison  is  open  to  those  who  want  H 
preach  or  give  moral  and  religious  lectures.  Both  the  Buddhisli 
and  the  Christians  are  working  in  the  prison. 

All  prisoners,  within  certain  limits,  have  the  privil^ie  of  if*' 
ceiving  visitors  once  a  month  and  writing  a  letter  twice  a  moMi 
though  except  in  special  cases  their  visitors  and  those  to  wboi 
they  write  must  be  members  of  their  family.  Visitors  are  ^^ 
ceived  only  during  working  hours  and  are  allowed  a  visit  fl 
only  half  an  hour.  All  conversation  must  be  carried  on  in  Ae 
presence  of  a  warden.  The  prisoner  is  on  the  inside  of  oat 
grating,  the  visitors  are  on  the  outside  of  another  and  the  wa^ 
den  sits  between  the  two.  The  chief  parts  of  the  conversation  are 
recorded  and  kept  as  part  of  the  prisoner's  record.  All  lettefs 
are  censored  by  the  superintendent  or  one  of  the  chief  wardcos. 

Those  who  give  evidence  of  having  changed  their  crhmml 
habits  are  given  special  privileges — ^permission  to  use  thdr  own 
writing  materials,  wear  their  own  underclothes,  read  their  OM 
books ;  are  given  a  special  reward  of  from  one  to  six  cents  a 
day  in  addition  to  their  wages;  are  given  two  or  three  ad(fi* 
tional  dishes  once  every  ten  days  and  may  have  their  sentences 
reduced.  Two  prisoners  have  been  successfully  released  on 
parole. 

Those  who  break  the  prison  rules  are  punished  by  reprouAk 
loss  of  pay  for  work,  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  receivitf 
visitors,  writing  letters,  reading,  using  personal  belongings  am 
taking  exercise.  For  the  more  serious  offenses,  the  pnsoncn 
are  put  on  one-half  or  one-third  rations,  their  food  beix^  diomi- 
ished  only  on  alternate  days,  however;  are  given  solitary  con* 
finement  for  not  more  than  seven  days  or  coi^ement  in  a  dtrit 
room  for  not  more  than  seventy-two  hours. 
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Punishment  is  given  a  prisoner  only  on  the  order  of  the  chief 
irarden  who  is  responsible  for  the  deportment  and  discipline  of 
lie  prisoners.  All  misconduct  is  reported  to  him  and  he  de- 
jenmnes  the  punishment  therefor,  though  the  rules  require  that 
he  final  decision  lie  with  the  superintendent.  In  case  of  a 
lerious  infraction  of  the  rules,  the  punishment  that  shall  be 
riven  is  determined  by  a  conference  of  the  superintendent  and 
lie  chief  wardens.  The  limited  experience  in  the  prison  has 
iliown  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  centralize  the  administration  of 
mnishment  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  under 
fficers. 

Baths  are  provided  for  all  the  men  twice  a  week  in  sunmiery 
mce  a  week  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  once  every  ten  days  d^r- 
Dg  the  winter.  Underclothes  must  be  changed  every  ten  days 
n  winter  and  twice  a  week  in  summer.  Pillowcases  are  washed 
wice  a  week,  the  bed-ticks  once  a  week  and  the  bed  covers  once 
«rery  three  weeks. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  looked  after  by  a  Chinese  doc* 
or  trained  in  foreign  medicine,  who  is  provided  with  a  wdl 
iquipped  dispensary  and  a  small  hospital  with  two  prisoner 
mrses.  A  special  physical  examination  is  given  all  prisoners 
fbtn  they  enter  and  leave  the  prison. 

Two  meals  a  day  are  served,  consisting  usually  of  bread. 
Bade  from  Indian  meal  and  small  rice  meal,  and  fresh  and  sah 
(Kgetables.  On  national  holidays,  the  prisoners  are  given  an 
octra  meal  of  bread  and  meat.  The  amount  of  food  given  the 
lien  depends  upon  their  work.  Those  doing  heavy  manual  work 
eceive  14  ounces  of  bread  a  day;  those  on  lighter  work,  10  to 
d  ounces,  while  those  who  are  sick  are  given  6  to  8  ounces 
4  bread,  besides  beef  and  eggs.  The  average  cost  of  food  is 
}iyi  cents  per  person  per  day. 

Outdoor  exercise,  consisting  of  setting-up  exercises  and 
aarching  around  the  prison  courtyard  for  half  an  hour,  is 
;iven  all  the  prisoners  ev«ry  day.  Those  who  have  not  been 
jtkpned  to  work  are  required  to  drill  for  an  hour  a  day. 

£1  May,  1915,  40  women  were  sent  to  the  prison,  in  spite 
ft  the  fact  that  no  quarters  had  been  provided  for  them.  Smce 
hjen,  a  separate  department  has  been  built  for  them  by  prison 
ibor,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  100  women  in  the  prison, 
iionditions  in  their  department  are  the  same  as  in  the  men's 
Kijson,  except  that  the  work  for  the  women  consists  of  sewing 
jod  the  making  of  paste  and  match-boxes. 

The  prison  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  three  chief  and 
bree  assistant  chief  wardens,  12  warden  leaders,  one  of  whom  is  a 
roman,  61  wardens,  six  of  whom  are  women,  22  reserve  war- 
bis,  one  instructor  and  one  pbysidany  a  total  of  104.    For  pur- 
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poses  of  administration,  the  affairs  of  the  prison  are  divided 
three  departments,  the  heads  of  the  departments  being  the 
wardens.  The  first  department  is  responsible  for  all  official  c 
spondence  and  dispatches,  for  the  promotion  of  all  officers,  fori 
issuing  of  reports,  for  all  financial  matters  and  for  the  release  i 
the  prisoners.    The  second  department  looks  after  the  deportir" 
and  discipline  of  the  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  the  wardcns^ 
the  correspondence  and  interviews  of  the  prisoners.    The 
department  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  payment  of  the  priso«^| 
all  prison  property  and  any  building  and  repair  work. 

By  the  end  of  191 5,  the  prison  had  received  642  men,  andtfl 
to  that  time  very  few  had  been  released,  it  being  the  pdicy  Qi| 
the  prison  to  accept  only  those  who  have  a  term  of  at ' 
three  years.    Men  with  shorter  sentences  are  sent  to  the  ExI 
Prison  (P  2,  Map  No.  22).    The  following  table  shows 
S3  percent  (341)  of  the  642  prisoners  were  guilty  of  robbery 
burglary,  while  30  percent  (193)  were  guilty  of  crimes 
persons — ^murder,  rape  or  kidnaping.    Only  one  was  in  prison 
opium  eating  and  one  for  gambling,  these  crimes  being  or< 
punished  by  a  sentence  shorter  than  three  years. 

Twenty-two  of  the  prisoners  were  under  16  years  of  age 
the  time  of  their  commitment  and  117  (18  percent)  were 
21.     Forty-seven  percent  were  under  26  years  of  age  and 
percent  under  31.    Only  16  (2  percent)  were  more  than  50 
old 

CRIMES  AND  AGES  OF  PRISONERS  IN  THE  PEKING  PRI! 

1916 


HUl 

Robbery  307 

Burglary  134 

Kidnaping   iio 

Murder    74 

Swindling   ad 

"Money"   ad 

False  Accusation ij 

Accomplice  in  Theft ' 11 

Adultery  9 

Rebellion  4 

Counterfeiting  Dispatches  and  Signatures j 

Opening  Graves  t 

Opium  Eating  I 

Gambling  I 

Disorderly  Conduct I 

Others     if 

Total %..•»••  6^ 

*■  From  the  Report  of  the  Peking  Fint  Friaoo 
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NXTMBBt 
..21  3 

..    56  IS 


lOI  16 

16  3 

64a  100 


THE   SECOND   PEKING   PRISON 

lumber  Two  Reform  Prison  erected  a  short  distance  out- 
le  Sheng  Men  (P  6,  Map  No.  22)  is  a  monument  to 

of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Liang  P'ing  Fu,  and  is  an 
of  what  can  be  done  in  building  a  prison  with  prison 
1  in  organizing  shops  to  train  men  and  still  operate  at 
Starting  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  with  a  small  group 
n  an  old  style  temple,  Mr.  Liang  has  built  an  institu- 
ble  of  caring  for  1,000  men;  and,  except  for  the  timber 
5,  practically  everything  needed  in  the  construction  of 
ings  has  been  made  by  the  prisoners.  The  total  ex- 
s  amounted  to  approximately  $100,000  in  depreciated 
2s  or  $60,000  in  silver.  If  the  prison  had  been  built  by 
ibor,  it  would  have  cost  between  $300,000  and  $400,000 
Vork  on  the  buildings  was  still  going  on  in  1919  and 
loyment  to  164  men. 
rison  shops  were  started  with  a  capital  of  $500  borrowed 

Law  Department,  but  they  have  developed  until  now, 
suit  of  the  prisoners'  work,  their  capital  is  $15,000  and 
IS  been  returned  in  payment  of  the  original  loan.  The 
assigned  to  work  as  follows,  less  than  i  percent  of  the 

being  unemployed : 

164     Tailoring    ai 

ing    126     Printing    13 

51      Animal  Raising 6 

owers 43  Farm  work  outside  the  prison 

ig 36         walls    17 

33     Making   Mattresses    16 

ng    30      Barber  Shop  14 

nd  Cane  Work 17     Blacksmithing 8 

24     Making  Willow  Boxes 5 


23 


Total   647 

I  the  First  Peking  Prison,  the  men  are  taken  out  of 
5  in  summertime  at  5  o'clock  and  locked  up  at  6.  Dur- 
^inter,  they  come  out  at  8  o'clock  and  go  in  at  4.    There 
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is  no  work  on  holidays  and  the  men  spend  the  entire  dit 
their  cells.  They  are  given  an  hour's  rest  at  noon  every  dtf 
half  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the  p 
buildings  and  walls  are  completed,  the  men  will  discard 
ankle  shackles  now  worn.  The  single  cells  are  5  x  7  x  lo 
while  those  for  five  men  are  I2x  I2x  10. 

The  management  of  the  prison  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sap 
tendent  and  eleven  assistants,  while  the  teaching  and  guanfin 
the  prisoners  are  done  by  150  men.  The  salaries  of  the  war 
amount  to  $1,100  a  month,  while  the  guards  and  teachers  re 
$1,600  a  month.  Food  for  the  prisoners  costs  $2,100  a  in 
and  general  expenses  amount  to  $1,100,  making  the  total  app 
mately  $6,000  a  month. 

The  fine  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  is  reflected  tq 
number  of  deaths  among  the  prisoners.  Under  the  old  condit 
before  any  improvements  were  made,  100  out  of  400  men 
in  a  year's  time.  Now,  although  the  prison  has  an  average  { 
lation  of  less  than  800,  it  is  handling  about  1,000  men  a  ; 
Even  so,  the  largest  number  of  deaths  in  a  year  has  been  70 
the  lowest  11. 

Although  the  prison  walls  are  still  unfinished  and  nan 
the  men  are  working  outside  the  walls,  there  have  been  onlj 
escapes  in  five  years. 

THE  EXTENSION   PRISON 

As  the  model  prisons  accept  only  long  term  men,  those 
have  a  short  sentence  to  serve  are  sent  to  the  Extension  P 
(P  2,  Map  No.  22),  adjoining  the  buildings  of  the  Depart 
of  Justice.  This  prison  was  built  before  the  model  prison 
was  developed,  but  except  for  the  fact  that  the  buildings  arc 
different  type  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  pri 
Everything  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  sanitary 
and  regulations  are  fully  enforced.  As  the  men  are  ther 
only  a  short  time,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  them  work  i 
trades  that  require  a  long  period  of  training.  Many  are  ; 
work  in  agriculture  and  floriculture  on  the  grounds  of  the 
emment  buildings.  Those  who  work  outside  the  prison  gn 
in  squads  of  ten,  accompanied  by  a  warden,  the  men  I 
chained  together  in  pairs  by  a  light  chain  around  their  ^ 
that  is  long  enough  not  to  interfere  with  their  work  but 
would  hamper  them  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape. 

Work  inside  the  walls,  besides  the  necessary  cooking,  c 
ing,  etc.,  consists  of  tailoring,  making  match-boxes  and  g 
ing  grain.  Stone  mills  turned  by  four  men  are  used  for  tb 
ter,  but  as  it  is  fairly  heavy  work,  the  men  are  allowed  to 
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n  hour  and  a  half  after  a  half  hour  on  the  mill  and  sit  around 
he  walls  of  the  workroom  in  complete  silence. 

Executions  by  hanging  are  carried  out  in  this  prison,  but 
kecutions  by  shooting  take  place  outside  the  dty  wau. 

CHING  CHAD   FIRST  REFORMED  PRISON 

The  Ching  Chao  First  Reformed  Prison,  located  just  outside 
le  west  wall  of  the  South  City  (P,  Map  No.  22),  is  the  princi- 
iU  prison  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
lodel  prisons  of  Peking,  although  its  prisoners  all  come  from 
le  outside  hsien.  Its  buildings,  part  Chinese  and  part  foreign 
tylc,  are  of  recent  construction,  the  prison  being  opened  in  the 
|ii  year  of  the  Republic  (1915),  and  are  built  in  rows  rather 
lan  on  the  radiating  plan  of  the  First  Peking  Prison.  Aside 
(om  this  difference,  the  prison  is  very  similar  to  the  other  model 
itisons.  The  living  conditions  are  clean  and  health  ful,  six 
f*  seven  different  trades  are  being  taught,  young  prisoners  who 
re  illiterate  are  given  two  hours  of  school  work  a  day,  the  men 
re  paid  a  small  amount  for  their  work  and  are  allowed  to  re- 
vive one  visitor  and  write  one  letter  a  month. 

In  191 7  the  prison  was  caring  for  250  men  sent  from  12  of 
le  20  hsien  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  From  the  accom- 
BUiying  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Ching 
liao  prison  are  an  older  group  than  those  in  the  First  Peking 
rison — only  13  percent  being  under  26  years  of  age  and  30  per- 
snt  under  31,  as  compared  with  42  percent  under  26  and  78 
ercent  less  than  31  years  of  age;  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
len  are  guilty  of  robbery  and  theft,  61  percent  as  compared  with 
3  percent,  and  that  35  percent  are  guiltv  of  crimes  against  persons 
-assault,  rape,  kidnapmg.  In  191 7,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
rison  amounted  to  $20,961.20. 

CHING  CHAO  FIRST  REFORMED  PRISON 

Crimes  and  Ages  of  Prisoners^igiz 
cuvB  nvum 

lobbery    147 

Usattlt  with  knife 83 

fbeft    6 

Upe  5 

Bockiiig  the  road 3 

iccttring  money  under  false  pretenses , 3 

fergery 

Kidnaping  

Mse  accusation 

lailers  allowing  escape  

kbellion   

Total   2S0 
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AGE  NUUBt 

i6-ao 3  I 

21-35 30  B 

26-30 4»  17 

31-40 100  41 

41-SO 55  « 

Si-60 16  6 

60  and  over 5  s 

Total    2SO 

The  other  prisons  of  the  dty  are  those  of  the  Army,  the  IS 
tary  Guard  and  the  police.  Jails  are  also  maintained  by  At 
Metropolitan  District  and  the  police. 

The  Christian  forces  of  the  dty  have  taken  advantage  of  At 
fact  that  the  prisons  are  open  to  them  and  are  worldly  widi  th 
prisoners.  The  pioneer  work  was  done  by  one  of  the  men  ia  tk 
employ  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodation,  but  the  SM 
was  found  to  be  so  large  that  the  Anglican,  Methodist, 
Board  (Congr^;ational)  and  Presbyterian  Churches  joined  a 
the  work.  In  order  that  it  might  be  efficiently  done,  tfie  woA 
has  been  put  under  a  union  organization,  with  one  of  iint 
taries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodation  acting  as 
tive  officer.  Groups  of  church  memb^s  go  to  the  prisons  ngt 
larly,  ordinarily  once  a  week,  talk  and  preach  to  the  prisoooi 
during  their  noon  rest  period,  and  are  also  given  an  opportmif 
of  doing  personal  work  with  the  men.  Ordinarily  the  diurch 
bers  worldng  in  the  prisons  go  to  the  one  nearest  their  dnirA 
so  there  is  no  overlapping  of  effort. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  thing  about  the  work  of  dv 
modd  prisons  that  might  be  critidzed  is  the  rule  that  requires 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  not  only  at  their  wmc  W 
even  when  they  are  in  thdr  cdls.  They  are  dlowed  to  talk  aboit 
the  necessary  details  of  their  work,  but  .are  not  supposed  to  coo- 
municate  about  anything  else,  and  in  visiting  a  prison  one  is  struck 
with  the  silence.  Prison  experience  the  world  over  has  prowl 
that  a  rule  requiring  silence  does  not  prevent  the  men  from 
municating  with  each  other,  and  if  care  were  taken  in  assi^ 
men  to  thdr  cells,  any  evil  influence  that  might  come  from  aUoinflK 
the  men  to  talk  freely  would  be  more  than  offset  by  tiie  fact  tW 
the  men  were  leading  a  more  normal  life.  Furthermore,  the  tii* 
that  the  men  are  in  their  cells  might  wdl  be  used  for  one  of  tk 
better  educated  men  to  teach  or  read  to  his  cell-mates. 

Some  people  have  criticized  the  fact  that  the  living  conditiotf 
in  the  model  prison  are  apt  to  be  better  than  those  to  which  tk 
men  are  accustomed  outside,  but  we  could  find  no  evidence  tb^ 
any  of  the  men  are  making  a  "home"  of  the  prison.  There » 
enough  prison  routine  and  supervision  to  make  the  men  want 
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to  lead  an  indq)endent  life,  although  for  many  their  prison  ex- 
perience may  be  a  blessing  in  dis^ise,  giving  them  industrial 
training  as  well  as  an  experience  with  sanitation  and  cleanliness, 
that  the  ordinary  worker  seldom  gets.  One  is  distinctly  struck  by 
the  difference  m  appearance  of  the  faces  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  hsien  prisons  and  in  the  model  prisons.  In  the  former, 
one  finds  many  of  the  hard,  bitter  faces  that  are  often  known  as 
the  criminal'  type,  and  even  during  a  short  visit  one  feels  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  resentment  and  bitterness.  In  the  model 
prison,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hard  and  bitter  faces  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
prison  is  very  different.  One  feels  that  the  men  are  not  anxious 
to  be  in  prison,  but  that  the  living  and  working  conditions  are 
such  that  they  are  not  made  bitter  by  their  confinement. 

The  wardens  of  the  model  prisons,  having  realized  from 
experience  the  difiiculty  with  which  a  prisoner  returns  to  normal 
fife,  organized  in  1919  the  Prisoners'  Relief  Association,  so  that 
tfiere  might  be  some  organization  that  would  care  for  the  prisoner 
on  his  release,  give  him  a  place  where  he  might  live,  provide 
him  with  temporary  work,  and  help  him  secure  regular  employ- 
ment. By  a  dty-wide  campaign,  the  Association  was  able  to 
raise  some  $10,000  and  has  opened  a  Kung  Ch'ang  (workshop) 
to  which  the  prisoners  can  go  upon  their  release.  Judging  by 
Ibe  ordinary  American  conditions,  it  is  unusual  to  find  prisiHi 
wardens  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  prisoners. 

Apparently  the  rapid  progress  of  the  model  prison  movement 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  prison  work  has,  so 
far,  been  kept  out  of  politics,  and,  once  appointed,  the  prison 
wardens  have  been  able  to  develop  their  plans  and  institutions. 
Fortunately  for  China,  the  wardens  of  the  Peking  prisons,  at 
least,  have  been  men  of  vision  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  dis- 
regard precedent  and  develop  a  type  of  prison  work  different 
from  anything  that  China  has  known  in  the  past.  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  China's  prison  work  if  the  heads  of  the  prisons 
are  appointed  because  of  political  service  rather  than  fitness  for 
tiieir  positions.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
political  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Peking  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  prison  work  has  gone  on  practically  undisturbed. 
Since  the  completion  of  our  field  work,  however,  we  have  heard 
that  one  of  the  chief  wardens  has  been  confined  in  his  owti 
prison,  on  a  technical  charge  but  principally  because  of  his 
political  affiliation. 

The  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  prison 
movement  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  men  of  broad 
vision,  who  have  influenced  not  only  Peking  but  the  entire  coun- 
try as  well.    Even  Yunnan,  the  furthermost  province  in  the 
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southwest,  has  its  model  prison.  This  fact  should  be  a  soaitt 
of  inspiration  to  those  who  would  develop  other  reform  turn' 
ments.  A  few  men  can  influence  the  entire  country  if  thtj  ait 
working  along  lines  in  which  there  is  evident  need  for  refom 
and  improvement,  especially  if  their  work  is  done  in  one  of  Ike 
influential  centers  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
TENG  SHIH  K'OU  DISTRICT* 

Going  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Peking,  looking  in  at  the 
timerous  shops  along  the  roads,  seeing  the  families  more  or  less 
n  the  streets,  and  speculating  on  what  might  be  going  on  behind 
le  gates  of  the  residences,  one  cannot  help  wondering  just  what 
Chinese  community  would  show  if  it  were  studied  in  detail 
^f  course  it  is  easy  to  find  the  high  spots,  where  there  is  par* 
cular  wealth  or  particular  poverty,  where  the  people  are  espe- 
ally  crowded  in  some  store  or  where  there  is  a  group  of  appren- 
ces  that  are  suffering  from  overwork,  but  the  question  keeps 
Knirring  again  and  again.  What  are  the  average  figures  for  such 
community  and  what  are  the  facts  that  cannot  be  discovered 
-om  superficial  observation?  We  hesitated  to  attempt  the  study 
I  even  a  small  district  as  there  would  be  a  great  many  individuals 
»  deal  with  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  the 
iformation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  that  the 
30ple  gathering  the  data  were  actuated  by  disinterested  motives, 
onsequently  it  would  be  hard  to  eet  correct  answers  to  any 
lestions.  It  was  the  police  census  uiat  furnished  us  the  needed 
iformation  and  made  it  possible  to  study  a  section  of  the 
ty  in  detail,  at  least  as  far  as  figures  and  percentages  can  tell 
le  story  of  a  community.  Mr.  Shen,  the  head  of  the  Police 
istrict  Inside  Left  2,  not  only  permitted  us  to  study  the  census 
;tums  but  very  kindly  had  a  copy  made  that  summarized  the 
[formation  for  each  house  in  the  district  chosen  for  study. 
his  gave  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  house,  his  age,  birth-place, 
isiness  and  religion,  the  number  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls 
^ng  in  the  house  and  also  the  number  of  workers  and  appren- 
ces  employed.  The  police  also  marked  the  families  that  they 
msidered  to  be  destitute. 

The  district  selected  for  study  was  that  adjacent  to  the  Ameri- 
in  Board  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church,  so  that  the  investigation 
ould  not  only  give  the  picture  of  a  section  of  Peking,  but  also 
f  the  district  that  would  be  the  natural  field  in  which  the  church's 
Bforts  toward  social  betterment  would  be  exerted,  for  it  was 
oped  that  the  story  of  the  needs  of  the  district  would  stimulate 

*  The  Appendix  giTet  teYerml  interesting  listi  and  tables:  number  of  houses,  storet 
id  residences  on  all  the  streets  of  this  district;  diTisaon  of  the  population,  bf 
m*  wSt  induatry,  religion,  and  classification  of  industries  and  occupadona. 
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ibc  dntrdi  to  tfie  devdopment  of  a  iTiiniminity  program.  The  Ar 
trict  was  approximately  square  (see  map)  and  had  an  area  of 
one  square  U  (>i  of  a  square  mile).  It  was  naturally  set  off 
from  die  rest  of  the  dty  by  four  loo-foot  highways  and  it  seemed 
b»t  to  follow  this  natural  division,  even  tl^ugh  the  cfaurdi  was 
in  die  southern  part  of  the  district  and  its  field  would,  theref or; 
cover  more  than  the  area  studied.  The  district  included  resi- 
dences, stores  and  shops,  rich  and  poor,  and  so  served  to  give  a 
good  composite  fncture  of  die  dty.  Business,  for  the  most  port, 
was  located  on  die  highways  bounding  the  four  sides  of  the  dis* 
trict,  and  on  the  two  main  roads  running  through  its  center. 
Residences  predominated  on  most  of  the  smaller  and  less  fre- 
quented hurm^  (small  streets).  The  Aops  on  the  h^;hw«jfl 
naturally  deal  in  goods  that  app^  to  the  traffic  that  is  constantihf 
going  by,  especiaUy  on  Hatamen  Street,  which  is  the  diief  nortk 
and  soudi  artery  of  travd  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Gty. 
The  stores  on  Pao  Fang  Hut'tmg,  the  main  east  and  west  street 
of  the  district,  deal  more  in  the  everyday  necessities  of  life,  fbodL 
fud,  dothes,  while  Ta  Tou  Fu  Hsiang,  the  main  nordi  and  soodl 
street,  is  given  over  almost  entirely  to  slaughter  houses. 

In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  district  was  a  group  of  streets; 
Rung  Quen  Ta  Yuan  (Bow  and  Arrow  Street),  diat  was  as 
interesting  as  any  we  found  in  the  dty.  There,  away  from  die 
busde  and  traffic  of  die  highway,  were  grouped  tte  shops  of 
die  bow  and  arrow  makers,  some  making  long  bows  and 
f eather-tq>ped  arrows,  others  making  cross  bows  to  dioot  dtj 
marUes.  And  many  a  boy  can  be  seen  bringing  home  t 
string  of  small  birds  that  he  has  shot  with  one  of  these  cross 
bows.  Then  there  are  gold  and  silver  shops  where  men,  sitting 
on  benches  like  saw  horses  and  working  with  a  few  simple  tools* 
make  dishes  of  elaborate  pattern.  In  one  comer  is  a  shop  where 
the  men  are  busy  cutting  out  saddle  trees  and  material  for  hoaoes, 
while  just  next  door  they  are  making  copper  kettles,  dishes  and 
pans,  starting  with  the  sheet  copper  and  gradually  beating  it  oot 
with  hammer  and  anvil  into  the  desired  shape  and  thtdmesSi 
There  are  stores  occupied  by  the  curio  dealers  with  their  assent- 
ment  of  porcelain,  bronze  and  other  things,  ¥ronderfully  inter 
esting  places  to  spend  an  hour  and  keen  men  with  whom  to  make 
a  bargain.  Besides  these  there  are  cloth  and  tea  shops,  pipe 
stores,  shops  where  they  make  reed  mats,  another  for  foiffX 
dothes,  silk  thread  stores,  a  sword  shop  and  one  that  deab  ii 
pig  bristles.  Mixed  in  with  all  these  are  a  number  of  reddenoes* 
usually  one  or  two  rooms  for  each  family,  and,  as  there  is  no 
traffic  on  the  roads  except  now  and  then  some  one  bringing  ia 
supplies  for  the  shc^s,  much  of  the  life  is  out  where  it  can  te 
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Figure  33:    Teng  Shih  K'ou  District 


njlar  but  even  more  varied  are  the  shops  alon^  Hatamen 
,  where  there  are  some  fifty-five  different  kinds  of  stores, 
merely  sell  things  made  elsewhere,  while  others  have  men 
naking  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  There  are  china 
with  dishes  up  to  the  ceiling,  stove  stores  with  the  men 
ig  round  and  round  shaping  the  clay  stoves  without  even 
Jp  of  a  potter's  wheel,  tea  shops  with  the  people  sitting 
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around  drinking  tea  and  gossiping,  cooked  food  shops  wi&Ae 
cooks  busy  over  the  fire  and  the  steam  rising  from  the  brol 
steamers,  clothes  shops  with  salesmen  out  in  front  of  tiia 
handling  over  big  piles  of  garments  one  by  one,  telling  in  90i| 
the  good  points  of  each,  a  coffin  shop  with  large  finished  oofitf 
in  the  front  of  the  store  and  men  making  others  in  the  badk  ooml' 
yard,  foreign  drug  stores  and  stores  selling  electric  goods,  etc 
bicycle  stores,  carriage  companies,  ricksha  repair  shops,  fortaK* 
tellers,  barbers,  carpenters,  carpet  makers,  exchange  shops,  hat 
dries  and  so  on. 

Chu  Shih  Ta  Chieh,  or  Pig  Market  Street,  which  bounds  dx 
district  on  the  north,  is  one  of  the  main  east  and  v^est  thoroiig^ 
fares  of  the  city,  leading  as  it  does  from  the  Ch4  Hua  'Men,  oK 
of  the  gates  in  the  east  wall.  It  is  given  over  for  the  most  put 
to  second-hand  stores  and  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  pq^  fi 
is  the  big  pig  market  of  the  East  City  and  nearly  every  morniV 
droves  of  pigs  are  brought  in  for  sale.  They  are  laid  along  tk 
unpaved  road  with  their  feet  tied  together  until  the  slat^ittr 
house  managers  come  to  make  their  purchases.  Then,  as  soot 
as  a  sale  is  made,  they  are  carried  off  on  a  pole,  feet  up,  hoi 
down  and  violently  protesting,  to  the  slaughter  houses  on  Ta  Ttw 
Fu  Hsiang,  or  other  nearby  streets. 

The  outstanding  buildings  on  Teng  Shih  K'ou  are  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  Board  Mission  and  the  work  connedd 
with  it.  A  school,  a  chapel,  the  headquarters  of  the  Womes's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  face  directly  on  the  street,  whSe 
inside  a  large  gateway  is  the  Mission  Compound  with  its  diurdi 
and  parish  house,  girls'  school,  building  for  women's  work  and 
six  residences  for  the  foreign  workers.  The  Compound  is  no* 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Peking,  although  it  was  entirdy  6t 
stroyed  by  the  Boxers  in  1900.  To  those  who  come  from  oditf 
lands  it  is  particularly  pleasing,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  ifl 
the  city  where  green  grass  can  be  seen. 

Besides  its  regular  church  work,  the  American  Board  MissioD 
has  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District  a  kindergarten  for  90  cfail* 
dren,  primary  schools  for  400  boys  and  girls,  a  middle  school  for 
girls  with  120  students  and  a  Women's  Bible  Training  Sdiool 
with  22  in  attendance.  A  Union  Kindergarten  Training  School 
and  a  coeducational  Union  Normal  School  are  also  located  in  the 
mission  buildings. 

Other  buildings  that  would  be  noticed  by  one  going  akrog 
Teng  Shih  K'ou  are  the  big  residence  of  a  Mongolian  Prince  with 
its  big  gate  and  long  wall,  the  headquarters  of  the  police  and 
Military  Guard,  two  hotels  and  seversil  bookstores. 

Wang  Fu  Ching  Ta  Chieh,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  Engfisb 
Morrison  Street,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  who  wis 
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for  many  years  the  legal  adviser  of  the  President  is  the  quietest 
of  the  four  streets  bounding  the  district.  The  gateways  opening 
on  it  are  few  in  number,  only  26,  as  compared  with  the  115  on 
Hatamen  Street,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  are  resi- 
dences. The  big  majority  of  the  stores  are  engaged  in  wood 
working.  The  outstanding  buildings  on  the  street  are  a  large 
Yamen  for  the  Manchu  Bannermen,  a  large  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Re- 
form Bureau,  a  society  that  is  particularly  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium,  morphine  and  cocaine  evils. 

Yen  Ching  College,  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Peking 
University,  is  located  in  the  T'ung  Fu,  a  former  residence  of  one 
of  the  Manchurian  princesses.  Up  to  this  year  this  Union  Mis- 
sion Institution  was  the  only  school  in  North  China  that  was 
giving  collegiate  training  to  Chinese  women.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment University  is  trying  an  experiment  in  coeducation  and  has 
admitted  a  fewj^irls.  At  present,  some  125  girls  are  attending 
the  Yen  Ching  College. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  Women's  College,  Ts'ao  Ju 
Lin,  a  former  Minister  of  Communications  and  of  Finance,  has 
built  a  large  three-story  foreign  style  house  as  a  home  for  some 
of  the  members  of  his  large  family. 

The  other  streets  of  the  district  are  for  the  most  part  small 
hut'ungs  where  residences  predominate.  Going  along  them, 
one  sees  practically  nothing  except  long  walls  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  gateway.  There  are  but  few  people  coming  and  going 
and  only  by  an  occasional  glimpse  through  an  open  gateway  can 
one  get  any  idea  of  the  life  that  is  going  on  in  the  courtyards 
inside  the  high  walls.  Only  on  Kuan  Fang  Ta  Yuan  do  the 
homes  open  onto  the  street,  and  those  houses  are  of  course  the 
least  desirable  of  any  in  the  district. 

The  water  supply  of  the  district  comes  either  from  some  ten 
wells  or  from  the  mains  of  the  Peking  Water  Company.  The 
company's  pipes  are  found  on  all  four  of  the  streets  bounding  the 
district,  on  the  main  streets  running  through  the  center  of  the 
district  and  also  on  To  Fu  Hsiang.    Not  many  houses  are  sup- 

Elicd  with  running  water.  Plumbing  is  expensive  and  one  copper 
uys  only  ten  |;allons  of  water.  Consequently,  most  of  the  water 
has  to  be  carried  in  buckets  or  wheelbarrows  from  the  wells  or 
street  hydrants  and  the  people  buy  their  water  by  the  bucketful. 
A  system  of  sewers  along  the  highways  around  the  district, 
cm  the  main  streets  through  the  center  of  the  district,  on  Chien 
Ch'ang  and  Yu  Shao  Hut'ungs  and  on  Ta  Po  Ko  Shih  take  care 
of  the  drainage.  On  the  streets  where  there  are  sewers,  most  of 
the  houses  are  connected  with  them,  but  on  the  other  streets 
the  waste  water  is  collected  in  large  buckets  and  then  carried  out 
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and  emptied  into  the  sewer,  through  large  openings,  the  wooden 
covers  of  which  are  usually  open. 

The  smells  of  the  district  are  concentrated  around  the  public 
toilets,  of  which  there  are  ten.  Some  of  these  are  inside  smaD 
buildings,  but  most  of  them  are  open  or  at  best  surrounded  by  a 
low  dirt  wall.  These  toilets  are  dipped  out  every  day  by  wheel- 
barrow men  who  lease  the  privilege  from  the  police. 

In  the  entire  district  there  are  1,509  different  houses.  Of 
these,  493  are  shops  or  stores,  925  are  residences,  while  69  tem- 
ples, schools,  yamens  and  other  official  buildings,  hotels  and  lodg- 
mg  houses,  bathhouses  and  mission  buildings  are  included  under 
the  heading  "other  buildings."  Of  the  total  number,  61.3  percent 
are  residences  and  32.7  percent  are  places  of  business. 

The  shops  and  stores  represent  93  different  kinds  of  business. 
One  hundred  and  six  stores  have  to  do  with  the  sale  and  slaugh- 
tering of  pigs  and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  their  bristles,  wlule 
80  are  dealing  in  various  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  have  their  residences  in  the  district  are  engaged 
in  114  different  kinds  of  business.  The  largest  number,  103,  are 
those  doing  what  the  police  call  ''small  business.''  These  are  men 
who  have  a  small  stock  of  goods  that  they  sell  from  a  little  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  road  or  that  they  peddle  from  house  to  house, 
carrying  their  goods  in  boxes  or  baskets  slung  from  the  two  ends 
of  a  shoulder  pole.  One  hundred  soldiers  and  69  government 
officials  have  their  homes  in  the  district.  There  are  also  72 
laborers,  34  ricksha  coolies,  30  cooks,  28  carpenters,  27  servants, 
2  students  in  the  flying  school,  monks,  preachers,  fortune-tdkrs, 
secretaries,  type  cutters,  temple  owners,  agricultural  students. 
Combining  the  shops  and  residences,  163  different  kinds  of  ooca- 
pations  are  represented  in  the  district.^ 

As  the  list  of  the  stores  was  being  translated  from  Chinese  to 
English  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  a  large  ntunber  of  ^'feather 
stores''  in  the  district.  Several  trips  through  all  of  tihe  streets 
had  left  no  impression  of  stores  that  were  dealing  in  feathers, 
and  investigation  showed  that  the  "feathers"  were  "pig  fcatfaerSv" 
only  the  English  language  insists  on  calling  them  'l^nstles." 

The  police  records  show  that  there  are  7,946  persons  liTtng  in 
the  district,  or  an  average  of  63,000  per  square  mile.  This  is 
almost  twice  the  average  of  the  entire  city,  33,626  per  square 
mile,  but  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  the  56,000  per  square  mile 
which  is  the  average  for  the  police  district  in  which  the  smaller 
district  is  located.  That  the  people  are  more  crowded  in  die 
small  district  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  police  district  is  done  along  Hatamen  Street  and  Chn 
Shih  Ta  Chieh.     When  63  percent  of  the  buildings  facing  00 

'  See  Appendix  for  complete  list. 
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Hatamen  Street  have  a  frontage  of  12  feet  or  less,  and  only  6 
percent  have  oyer  24  feet,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  people  are 
crowded  in,  particularly  as  there  are  1,045  people  living  in  these 
houses,  while  there  are  only  291  living  in  those  on  Wang  Fu 
Ching  Ta  Chieh,  the  corresponding  street  on  the  west  side  of  the 
district.  The  congestion  due  to  business  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  38  percent  of  the  people  live  on  the  streets  where  busi- 
ness predominates,  while  those  same  streets  have  only  34  percent 
of  the  houses. 

Of  the  7,946  persons  living  in  the  district,  5^214  are  men  and 
772  boys,  a  total  of  5,986  males,  or  75.4  percent  of  the  population. 
The  women  number  1,388  and  the  girls  572,  a  total  of  1,660 
females.  While  this  proportion  of  males  is  much  hig[her  than 
that  for  the  entire  city  (63.5  percent),  it  is  not  surprising  as  so 
much  of  the  district  is  given  over  to  business.  It  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  the  figures  of  the  police  districts  in  the  South 
City,  where  much  of  the  business  of  Peking  is  concentrated  {72.2- 
yy:2  percent  for  Police  Districts  Outside  L^ft  i,  2,  5,  and  Outside 
Right  i).  The  figures  for  each  street  in  the  district  show  even 
more  strikingly  the  high  proportion  of  men  that  is  found  where- 
ever  the  shops  and  stores  predominate.  On  those  streets  where 
the  proportion  of  residences  is  low  (less  than  30  percent),  the 
percentage  of  males  is  always  high.  On  all  the  eight  business 
streets  the  population  is  over  82  percent  male,  on  seven  it  is  over 
90  percent,  and  on  two  it  is  a  complete  100  percent.  Since  so 
many  of  the  Chinese  live  where  they  work  and  but  few  stores 
employ  an^  women,  the  large  preponderance  of  males  in  the 
business  district  is  easily  explained.  Only  51  (10  percent)  of 
the  stores  in  the  district  employ  any  women,  so  practically  all 
the  females  found  on  the  business  streets  are  either  in  the  few 
residences  or  else  are  living  in  the  store  buildings  as  part  of  the 
family  of  the  store  owner  or  manager. 

On  those  streets  where  the  proportion  of  residences  is  high 
(over  50  percent),  the  proportion  of  females  is  much  larger.  On 
two  streets  they  predominate  (53.5  and  50.5  percent),  and  on  ten 
others  they  constitute  from  40  to  50  percent  of  the  population. 
On  Morrison  Stree't  and  Lang  Chia  Ta  Yuan,  two  streets  where 
residences  predominate,  over  81  percent  of  the  population  is 
male.  Five  lod^ng  houses  for  laborers  and  a  large  cloth  factory 
employing  over  100  men  will  account  for  this  high  proportion  of 
men  on  Morrison  Street,  while  on  Lang  Chia  Ta  Yuan,  where 
there  are  only  a  few  houses,  there  are  several  large  bristle  and 
soap  stores. 

There  are  44  homes  in  the  district  (5  percent)  in  which  there 
are  no  men,  and  a  woman  is  consequently  the  head  of  the  house, 
while  in  132  residences  (14  percent)  there  are  no  women. 
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Just  as  the  population  density  of  the  small  district  is  U^ 
than  that  of  the  police  district  and  the  figures  for  hotii  of  Aeie 
are  higher  than  for  the  entire  city,  so  the  average  number  oi 
people  living  in  each  house  is  highest  in  the  small  district,  5J& 
In  the  Police  District  Left  Inside  2,  the  average  is  5.1,  wide  far 
all  of  Peking  it  is  4.9.  On  the  different  streets  in  the  small  district 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  varies  from  3.2  to  17^ 
though  on  only  four  of  the  twenty-eight  streets  is  it  8  or  moie 
All  four  of  these  are  streets  where  business  predominates.  Oi 
all  of  them  over  94  percent  of  the  population  is  male  and  on  dim 
of  them  over  97  percent.  The  two  streets  with  the  largest  averap 
number  of  persons  per  house  (124  and  17.8)  are  both  soil 
streets.  On  one  of  them  are  only  five  houses,  while  there  arc  bat 
seven  on  the  other.  There  are  no  residences  on  either  street,  and 
the  population  on  both  is  100  percent  male.  On  one  the  number 
of  persons  per  house  is  high  (12.4)  because  all  of  the  buiIdiB0 
are  slaughter  houses,  while  on  the  other  the  average  is  broi^ 
up  to  17.8  because  two  of  the  seven  houses  are  lodging  houses 
for  laborers  where  the  men  are  crowded  in  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  division  between  adults  and  minors  is  made  by  the  pofioe 
at  16  3rears  of  age,  Chinese  reckoning,  or  15  years,  foreign  redroo- 
ing.  It  so  happens  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  tbe 
district  under  16  years  of  age  corresponds  almost  exactly  wiA 
that  of  the  entire  city.  The  figures  are  17  percent  for  the  district 
and  17.3  percent  for  all  of  Peking.  The  correspondence  for  Ae 
males  and  females  is  not  quite  so  close.  In  the  city  16.1  percent 
of  the  male  population  is  under  16  years  of  age,  but  in  the  district 
13  percent  are  minors.  For  the  females  the  figures  arc  19.S 
percent  for  the  city  and  29.2  percent  for  the  district. 

According  to  the  police  figures,  there  are  only  339  apprentices 
working  in  the  stores  of  the  district,  although  there  are  2fidi 
employees  and  493  store  managers,  or  about  one  apprentice  to 
every  six  workers.  According  to  the  figures  found  in  the  study 
of  the  membership  of  the  various  gilds  in  the  city,  the  nuoto 
of  apprentices  was  approximately  one-third  that  of  the  workers. 
From  the  figures  for  the  individual  streets,  this  difference  seems 
to  arise  because  most  of  the  slaughter  houses  are  using  but  fev 
apprentices.  On  Ta  Tou  Fu  Hsiang,  the  chief  slaughter  house 
street  in  the  district,  there  is  only  one  apprentice  for  every  37 
workers. 

Confucianism  is  the  religion  of  916  (62.5  percent)  of  tfiose 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  various  stores  and  residences  of  Ae 
district.  Of  the  remainder  some  ^65  (25  percent)  say  that  ibef 
are  Buddhists,  while  89  are  Christian.  Of  these,  8  are  Catlh 
olics,  members  of  the  nearbv  Cathedral,  while  practically  all  <rf 
the    81    Protestants    attend    the    Teng    Shfli    K'ou    Church. 
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There  are  82  men  who  say  they  are  Mohammedans;  but  when  62 
of  these  are  found  on  Ta  Tou  Fu  Hsiang,  the  chief  slaughter 
house  street  of  the  district,  it  is  rather  apparent  that  some  one 
has  been  having  some  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  police  record  and 
that  the  police  have  made  no  special  effort  to  check  the  correct- 
ness of  that  information  even  though  they  have  been  very  careful 
to  get  accurate  replies  to  their  other  questions.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Confucianists  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Studies 
made  elsewhere  in  China  have  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  Buddhist,  a  Taoist  and  a  Confucianist  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  because  of  the  standing  of  Confucianism 
a  man  will  usually  claim  that  as  his  religion,  even  though  he 
believes  in  the  others  as  well. 

In  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District  there  are  46  families,  with 
233  members  (3  percent  of  the  population)  that  the  police  con- 
sider to  be  "poor,"  or  "very  poor,"  that  is,  their  income  is  less 
than  $65  a  year  if  there  are  only  two  in  a  family,  or  $95  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four.  As  would  be  expected,  most  of  these 
families  are  living  on  the  least  desirable  streets  of  the  district. 
Thirty-three  of  the  46  families  are  living  on  the  three  streets, 
Hsiao  Yang  Shih,  Hsiao  Po  Ko  Shih  and  Kuan  Fang  Ta  Yuan, 
but  some  poor  families  can  be  found  on  9  of  the  28  streets. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  the  poor  families  is  5.1, 
or  almost  the  same  as  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house 
for  the  entire  district  (5.26).  There  is  not  the  difference  between 
these  figures  that  there  is  between  those  for  the  entire  city.  For 
all  of  Peking,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  is  4.9, 
while  the  average  size  of  the  poor  families  is  4.2.  That  the 
figures  for  the  small  district  do  not  differ  more  is  somewhat 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  the  poor  families 
in  the  Police  District  Left  Inside  2  is  larger  (4.5)  than  in  any 
other  police  district  in  the  city. 

Sixty  and  five-tenths  percent  of  the  poor  people  are  males. 
This  is  a  much  lower  percentage  than  the  75.4  percent  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  district,  and  simply  shows  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  is  a  family  one  and  does  not  ordinarily  involve 
many  men  who  are  living  alone.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  35  percent  of  the  poor  people  are  under  16  years  of 
age,  although  only  17  percent  of  the  population  of  the  district 
are  listed  as  minors. 

Most  of  the  poor  families  derive  what  income  they  have  from 
small  business,  from  the  army,  or  from  the  pulling  of  rick^as, 
although  there  are  also  those  who  are  servants,  masons,  police- 
men and  ex-Manchu  officials.  It  is  particularly  striking  to  note 
that  three-quarters  of  the  poor  families  say  that  they  are 
Buddhists,  and  while  almost  10  percent  of  the  Buddhist  families 
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of  the  district  are  classed  as  "poor,"  only  a  little  over  i  per 
of  the  Confucian  families  are  destitute.     It  simply  shows 
Confucianism  with  its  classics  and  intellectual  training  is 
ordinarily  the  religion  of  those  who  lack  education  and  finai 
resources. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Wickes  of  the  Amer 
Board  Mission  for  the  report  of  a  personal  study  of  some  of 
families  in  the  district.  Living  for  a  year  on  one  of  the  si 
hut'ungs,  she  was  able  to  get  in  toudi  with  her  neighbor 
a  way  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  more  general  survey.^  W 
her  report  covers  a  particularly  poor  district  and  one  that  i^ 
no  means  representative  of  the  entire  section,  it  does  show  si 
of  the  pressing  social  needs  of  a  Chinese  community. 

«  See  My  Nearest  Neighbors  m  Peking,  Chapter  XIV. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MY  NEAREST  NEIGHBORS  IN  PEKING* 

By  Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Wickes 

We  moved  in  last  September.  Our  house — ours  for  the  year 
—is  the  parsonage  of  the  nearby  Chinese  (Mission)  Church  and 
stands  behind  a  high  wall  and  a  big  red  gate  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  alley.  This  arm  of  the  main  alley,  or  narrow  street,  is  less 
than  50  yards  long,  and  the  gray  walls  are  each  broken  on  both 
sides  by  three  gates.  When  we  first  came  I  hoped  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  living  behind  those  six  gates  and  to 
establish  a  neighborly  relation  with  them.  Circumstances  have 
prevented  that  in  a  large  measure,  but  from  observation  and 
hearsay  I  can  tell  you  something  of  them.  The  houses  are  in 
very  poor  condition,  which  means  low  rents,  which  in  turn  means 
a  poor  class  of  families  for  the  most  part;  and  that  helps  explain 
some  things. 

Behind  the  nearest  gate  on  the  west  is  a  rough,  ill-drained 
yard  some  25  feet  square,  on  whose  north  and  west  sides  are  five 
rooms  in  an  L  shaped  line,  the  homes  of  four  families,  if  you 
please. 

At -No.  I,  as  we  might  style  it,  live  a  father  and  son;  the 
father  has  some  illness,  abscesses  I  think  he  said,  and  rarely 
leaves  the  room ;  the  son  pulls  rickshas. 

At  No.  2  live  a  shoemaker,  his  wife  and  six  children;  the 
oldest  boy,  in  the  late  teens,  helps  his  father  make  shoes— quilted 
satin  shoes  with  fur  edges,  for  gentlemen;  the  youngest  is  a 
girl  of  eighteen  months.  However  late  I  may  be  going  to  bed, 
there  the  light  still  shows  through  the  small  papered  window  that 
looks  into  our  yard,  and  often  when  I  waken  in  the  night  I  hear 
the  father  coughing. 

No.  3  is  more  palatial,  having  two  rooms ;  one  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  used  only  as  an  entry,  parlor  and  shrine  for  the  gods 
of  the  household.  Here  lives  a  capitalist,  in  a  small  way--owner 
of  50  rickshas  that  are  rented  by  the  day  to  those  who  pull  them. 
He  is  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man  who  feels  his  dark  way  about  the 
streets  with  a  bamboo  staff.  His  wife,  a  phimp,  white-haired 
woman,  helps  her  grandson's  wife  drudge  for  the  family  and 
wash  the  ricksha  seat  covers.    The  rest  of  the  household  con- 
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sists  of  the  wife  of  a  son  now  dead,  and  her  five  children;  tk 
oldest  is  1 6,  married,  but  attending  school  with  his  next  woDgs 
brother ;  the  youngest  has  barely  learned  to  walk.  The  old  fbv 
daughter-in-law  is  the  real  head  of  the  family.  She  manages  tbe 
ricksha  business,  brow-beats  her  daughter-in-law — ^a  sweet-fKsd 
girl  of  13,  and  quarrels  with  her  blind  father-in-law. 

At  No.  4  live  a  man  who  pulls  rickshas,  his  untidy  wife  win 
is  never  seen  without  a  cigarette,  and  their  boy  of  three.  Bj 
giving  a  separate  paragraph  to  each  family,  I  may  give  tbe  iflh 
pression  of  too  much  space  to  move  around  in.  Two  of  the  five 
rooms  are  loxio  and  three  6x10. 

The  next  gate  on  the  same  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  jui 
where  the  rickshas  live  in  a  big  shed ;  larger  or  smaller  groups  of 
pullers  may  be  found  about  the  gate  when  they  come  to  tike  «r 
return  the  rickshas. 

If  we  cross  diagonally  to  the  nearest  gate  on  the  east,  we  find 
the  really  elite  of  the  alley — ^a  soldier's  family.  The  man  aaii 
boy  (son  or  brother,  I  know  not)  both  live  at  barracks,  bat  vbbkj 
occasionally  be  seen  emptying  the  brass  hand-basin  outside  Ac 
gate,  or  ushering  in  satin-and-fur-lined  friends.  The  residaift 
family  consists  of  the  old  mother,  the  young  wife  and  a  piundiasei 
slave  girl.  They  have  four  rooms,  dress  in  silk  and  satin  wsd 
take  turns  smoking  the  water-pipe,  unless  they  happen  to  piefer 
cigarettes.  The  slave  wears  print  cotton  and  smiles  through  her 
pock  marks. 

The  next  gate  to  the  south  stands  open,  though  the  red  and 
green  screen  within  prevents  the  passer-by  from  seeing  what  lies 
beyond.  I  lived  here  four  and  one-half  months  without  seeii^ 
anyone  whom  I  connected  mentally  with  that  yard.  On  Chinese 
New  Year's'Tiight  I  learned  that,  the  night  before,  the  father  of 
the  family,  while  burning  incense  and  kneeling  to  knock  his  bead 
in  reverence  before  the  gods,  had  died,  leaving  three  unmarried 
daughters  and  a  little  lx>y.  In  China  an  unmarried  dausfater, 
unless  she  is  attending  sdiool,  is  rarely  over  16  years  ot  dgt, 
Picturing  to  myself  three  young  girls,  possibly  without  relativei 
in  Peking,  I  hastened  over  to  see  if  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  to  help.  I  found  the  two  rooms  at  the  south  of  the  3rard  dail; 
and  the  two  at  the  north  in  possession  of  three  or  four  wrf- 
dressed,  middle-aged  men — dimly  visible  through  dingy  windows. 
But  I  made  bold  to  knock  and  was  cordially  received  by  two  d 
them  and  urged  to  come  in  and  sit  down  in  the  room  where  fte 
father,  dressed  in  his  best,  lay  on  three  chairs,  a  handkerchief 
covering  his  face.  I  did  not  accept  this  invitation,  but  I  kamed 
that  the  older  man  was  a  brother  of  the  dead  father  and  that  the 
girls  were  temporarily  at  their  aunt's  house.  I  said  that  if  I 
could  help  them  in  anything  I  should  be  glad  to  do  sOw 
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The  next  morning  a  youngish  woman,  in  the  unbleached,  un- 
dyed  garments  of  mourning,  came  to  call,  accompanied  by  a  man 
with  a  bold,  hard  face.  She  knelt  before  me  and  bowed  her  head 
to  the  ground.  Then  as  she  got  up  and  told  me  that  since  I  had 
been  so  good  as  to  offer,  etc.,  she  would  like  me  to  buy  their 
house  or  take  a  mortgage  on  it.  (Needless  to  say,  I  couldn't.) 
She  told  me  she  was  32,  her  sisters  28  and  16,  and  the  little 
(purchased)  brother  3,  and  that  their  father's  death  left  them 
without  means  of  livelihood,  and  other  things  calculated  to  excite 
pity.  But  my  pity  was  kept  calm  by  various  questionings  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind.  How  did  it  happen  that  two  girls  in  the  family 
had  reached  such  mature  years  unmarried?  And  why  did  she 
wear  her  hair  like  a  married  woman?  And  who  was  the  man 
who  came  with  her  and  with  whom  she  seemed  so  intimate? 
The  last  question  was  answered  first — he  was  a  barber  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  father's.  That  did  not  allay  my  growing 
suspicions,  for  barbers  in  China  have  not  had  good  reputations 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Manchu  rule  when  they  served  their 
customers  either  as  barber  or  executioner,  according  to  their  readi- 
ness to  adopt  the  Manchu  style  of  shaven  head  and  cue ;  so  self- 
respecting  people  do  not  enter  that  profession.  Further  inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  information  that  all  three  girls  were  pros- 
titute by  their  father,  the  older  two  long  since  and  the  younger 
for  two  years  or  more.  Their  gate  is  opposite  that  of  the  rickdia 
shed  or  yard  and  the  oldest  sister  may  often  be  seen  standing  in 
the  group  of  men,  stitching  at  a  shoe-sole.  The  second  sister  has 
recently  gone  to  a  public  house  of  prostitution  in  a  city  nearby. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  knowledge  brings  kindred  knowl- 
edge. I  soon  discovered  that  the  good  looking  young  woman 
with  the  wide  and  spreading  collar,  who  lived  at  the  third  gate 
on  the  east,  was  the  purchased  concubine  of  the  soldier  we  had 
often  seen  smoking  and  smiling  in  the  alley.  I  also  learned  that 
her  style  of  collar  marked  her  as  an  immoral  woman.  She  and 
her  cross-eyed  girl  of  five  have  since  moved  around  the  comer 
next  to  the  6x8  police  station,  where  lives  a  shorter,  plumper 
woman  with  the  same  style  of  collar. 

At  the  opposite  gate,  the  third  on  the  west,  one  may  some- 
times see  a  "daughter-in-law"  of  about  18  combing  her  hair. 
This  is  an  even  plainer  sign  than  a  flaring  collar;  ricksha  men 
come  and  go  freely  through  this  gate  and  I  suppose  her  husband's 
family  shares  the  profits. 

There  are  apparently  several  families  living  in  this  yard,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  dirty,  impudent  youngsters  that  boil 
over  into  the  alley.  In  one  of  the  families  there  is  a  man  who  is 
a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  family  lives  across  the  street ;  from 
here  three  attractive  children  go  to  mission  schools. 
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Frequently,  one  sees  a  woman  sitting  on  the  g^round  near  hot 
or  wandering  about.  She  is  dirty  and  disheveled  and,  though  she 
comments  to  the  neighbors  on  what  attracts  her  interest,  her  dnl 
eyes  and  stolid  look  mark  her  as  of  rather  low  grade  intelligenct 
She  has  an  ill-cared-for  child  of  two  and  is  soon  to  have  another. 
They  tell  me  she  is  the  wife  of  a  soldier  who  has  fotmd  some  one 
he  likes  better  to  live  with,  so  he  has  moved  her  over  here.  He 
pays  her  15  coppers  a  day  and  20  when  he  comes  to  visit  her. 
Not  being  a  "good  manager/'  she  spends  this  in  buying  from  the 
street  venders  their  most  attractive  but  less  economical  foods,  and 
so  has  nothing  left  to  pay  for  washing  water. 

As  I  see  these  people  I  long  for  the  facilities  that  Amelia 
has  built  up  for  helping  such.  Here  in  this  less  than  50  yards  if 
work  for  every  agency  for  social  betterment  in  the  catalogue  of  is 
up-to-date  American  city.  When  will  China  begin  to  take  vf 
these  problems  in  a  systematic  way  ?  When  her  people  have  bees 
educated  up  to  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  have  a  founds 
tion  of  morality — Christian  morality — to  build  upon.  Someof 
her  younger  generation  have  reached  that  place  already,  but  ts 
yet  they  are  but  a  small  minority,  though  every  year  increasing; 
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CHAPTER  XV 

CHURCH  SURVEY* 

Two  questions  are  often  asked  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  first,  Who  are  the  people 
that  the  church  is  reaching?  and  second.  What  can  be  expected 
of  these  people  in  service  and  financial  support?  It  was  these 
two  questions  that  we  attempted  to  answer  when,  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'oti 
Church  of  the  American  Board  Mission  (Congregational),  we 
undertook  a  survey  of  the  families  of  the  members  of  that 
ichurch,  and  then  later  made  a  study  of  the  families  touched  by 
the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  Chapels  of  the  same  mission. 
It  seemed  best  to  study  the  families  that  were  related  to  the 
church  rather  than  the  individual  members,  probationers  or  in- 

?[uirers :  it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  get  the  desired  information 
or  a  number  of  families  as  for  a  number  of  individuals,  the 
families  would  include  the  church  members,  and  such  a  study 
would  show  how  well  the  church  was  covering  its  most  imme- 
diate field,  the  families  of  its  members,  and  would  in  all  prob- 
ability give  information  that  would  malce  it  easier  to  approach 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  church. 

As  this  was  the  first  study  of  its  kind  to  be  made  in  Peking 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing  what  information  mi£[ht  be  se- 
cured by  the  survey,  and  consequently  the  questionnaire  blanks 
were  made  very  inclusive.  Some  questions  were  even  put  on 
with  the  hope  that  the  answers  mignt  give  some  unexpected  in- 
formation. The  card  was  so  arranged  that  a  report  was  secured 
concerning  the  name,  age,  sex,  marital  condition,  education,  oc- 
cupation and  church  relationship  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  then,  for  the  family  as  a  whole,  information  concerning  race, 
native  province,  time  in  Peking,  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  servants  employed, 
whether  the  home  was  owned  or  rented,  and  if  rented  the  amount 
of  rent  paid,  the  size  of  the  house,  and  finally  the  amount  of  the 
family  income. 

Several  of  the  older  missionaries  were  quite  skeptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  securing  information  from  the  Chinese  with 

*  Appendix  XI  gires  the  figures,  in  tabular  form,  for  the  Tuioos  phaaes  of 
IIm  Chareh  Surrey,  aa  deacribed  in  tnia  chapter. 
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such  a  questionnaire,  as,  in  the  olden  days,  they  had  seen  schools 
closed  when  a  teacher  had  endeavored  to  write  in  a  book  Ac 
name  of  one  of  the  pupils.  There  was  a  popular  superstition  that 
a  person  would  have  bad  luck  if  anything  pressed  on  his  name, 
and  the  students  left  school  rather  than  allow  their  names  to  be 
put  in  a  book  which,  when  closed,  would  press  on  them.  Fortu- 
nately these  doubts  were  not  expressed  to  us  until  after  a  p^^ 
liminary  report  had  shown  that  the  church  members  were  now 
willing  to  answer  the  many  questions  concerning  their  family 
life  when  they  knew  that  the  information  was  to  1^  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church. 

In  order  that  the  study  might  be  made  entirely  by  church 
members,  it  seemed  best  to  have  the  information  gathered  by  the 
missionaries,  the  Chinese  workers  and  a  group  of  volunteer 
helpers,  even  though  the  returns  mi^ht  be  somewhat  incomplete 
or  inaccurate,  because  most  of  the  mvestigators  had  never  t^ 
any  experience  in  collecting  such  data.  It  meant  a  good  deal  dxat 
no  outsider  was  connected  with  the  work  except  in  making  the 
statistics,  and  we  wanted  the  church  members  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  helping  in  the  study  and  giving  some  service 
to  the  church. 

The  workers  were  given  demonstrations  and  written  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  gathering  of  the  information  and  the  writing 
of  the  card.  When  the  cards  were  turned  in,  they  were  care- 
fully chedked  over  for  any  apparent  discrepancies  and  an  dffort 
was  made  to  fill  in  any  omissions,  but  even  so,  there  were  quite  i 
number  of  questions  on  some  cards,  particularly  those  conceming 
education,  size  of  the  house  and  number  of  beds  belonging  to  tik 
family,  where  the  report  had  to  be  "No  Data."  While  this  was 
true  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  studies,  the  cards  of 
the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  survey  had  practically  no  omissions.  The 
Chinese  pastor  of  that  cTiurch  gathered  aU  the  information  and 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  questions  were  all  answered.  Even  whcfl 
some  of  his  answers  appeared  to  be  inaccurate,  as  when  he  re- 
ported one  family  to  be  spending  91  percent  of  its  money  inaxDe 
on  rent,  further  investigation  showed  that  the  information  was 
correct. 

The  Teng  Shih  K'ou  members  were  interested  in  the  study  bf 
means  of  a  sermon  telling  of  the  results  of  a  survey  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  New  York,  the  sermon  being  given  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  assisted  in  making  the  study,  while  the 
interest  of  the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  members  was  aroused 
by  the  results  secured  by  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  survey.  As  a 
result,  in  only  one  instance  were  the  investigators  met  with  a  flat 
refusal  to  answer  any  of  the  questions,  though  in  some  cases  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  answers  to  all  of  them. 
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Figure  24;    Church  Survey  Card. 
Under  the  headings  Education,  Association  Member,  Sick,  Defective,  Pro- 
fession, Business,  Unemployment,  etc.,  individual  are  referred  to  Iqr 
the  numbers  opposite  their  names  on  the  face  of  the  card. 
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The  membership  roll  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Ouirch  indoded 
some  three  hundred  families.  Satisfactory  cards  were  aecvtl 
from  147  of  these,  while  some  50  odiers  could  not  be  locifeed. 
They  had  moved  or  left  the  city,  and  were  not  actively  in  taaA 
with  the  church.  Consequently,  the  survey  covered  gpyiojiiiMtdy 
two-thirds  of  the  families  that  really  belonged  to  the  chitidL 
No  great  effort  was  made  to  make  the  study  more  complete^  k- 
cause  the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  Chapels  were  addpg  flit 
their  membership  be  surveyed,  and  also  because  a  complete  jii^ 
liminary  report  had  been  made  on  1 10  families  of  the  1  en^  ^ 
K'ou  Church,  and  there  had  been  practically  no  change  m  Ik 
various  percentages  when  37  more  were  added.  As  Ac  time 
available  for  the  diurch  study  was  limited,  it  seemed  best  to  secuie 
studies  of  three  churches  even  though  they  had  to  be  somewint 
incomplete,  rather  than  spend  time  on  securing  a  complete  rq«t 
from  any  one  church,  particularly  as  the  three  chtirdies  studied 
represented  very  different  groups. 

The  Teng  Shih  K'ou,  the  oldest  of  the  American  Bdrf 
churches  in  Peking,  is  located  in  the  main  Mission  Oxnpooul 
and  is  housed  in  a  modern,  foreign  style,  brick  and  stone  bdU- 
ing.  Its  pastor  has  had  a  fine  educational  training  and  its  mar 
bership  includes  a  large  proportion  of  people  that  are  weU-tChdot 
who  have  had  a  good  education  and  who  are  leaders  in  thor 
community  and  in  the  city.  The  Pd  T'ang  Chapel  whose  fi^ 
adjoins  that  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church  on  the  north,  a 
smaller,  is  located  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  large  proportkB 
of  merchants  doing  a  small  business  and  that  is  noticeably  pooftf 
than  that  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church.  The  Ch'i  Hua  Ito 
Chapel,  located  about  one-half  mile  outside  of  the  east  wall  d 
Pekmg,  on  the  main  road  from  Peking  to  T'ung  Hsien,  reidies 
those  who  are  living  in  the  suburbs.  The  district  around  it  if  t 
poor  one  and  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  Manchus.  Oi 
the  whole,  the  conditions  in  this  church  seem  to  be  fairly  repf^ 
sentative  of  those  that  would  be  found  by  a  study  of  the  monixr 
ship  of  churches  in  various  small  cities  or  towns  in  China.  Ote 
hundred  and  ten  Pei  T'ang  families  were  studied,  or  about  tK(t 
thirds  of  the  active  membership  of  that  church,  while  Ae  A 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  were  all  that  could  be  found  and  so  rqK^ 
sented  the  entire  church  membership. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  representative  the  church  menibtf' 
ship  is  of  the  population  of  the  district  around  the  church  boiU- 
ing,  as  figures  could  not  be  secured  for  the  general  populatioo 
that  would  correspond  with  those  obtained  for  the  churdi  mem- 
bership. The  study  of  the  population  of  the  district  around  the 
Teng  ^hih  K'ou  Church  (Chapter  XIII)  gave  only  a  general  idc» 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  told  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
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Figure  25:    Number  of  Families  and  Individuals 

financial,  educational  or  other  abilities  of  the  families.  However, 
the  raicxal  impression  secured  from  these  studies,  and  from  per- 
sonsu  SLcquaintance  with  the  church  members  and  others  who  are 
Irving  in  the  districts  around  the  churches,  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
liie  diurch  is  able  to  reach  those  who  are  representative  of  the 
oommunity  and  by  its  influence  is  able  to  raise  them  above  the 
general  average. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  families  filled  out  cards  with 
•offident  detail  to  be  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  different 
dnirches.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  belonged  to  the  Teng 
Shih  K'ou  Church,  no  to  the  Pei  T'ang  Qiapd  and  68  to  the 
Ch't  Hua  Men  Qiapel.  The  families  included  a  total  of  1,217 
aersons,  or  an  average  of  3.7  persons  per  family.  The  Ch'i  Hua 
Men  had  the  largest  average,  4.5,  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families 
averaged  4.1,  while  those  belonging  to  the  Pei  T'ang  averaged 
bat  2.7.  The  poorest  group  had  the  largest  average  family,  prin- 
cipelly  because  it  included  only  one  student,  while  the  Pei  T'ang 
flttidy  included  18  and  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  14.  As  the  students 
almost  always  living  away  from  home,  they  were  counted  as 
with  but  one  member,  and  so  reduced  the  size  of  the 
average  family.  The  average  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church 
was  fiuiher  reduced  by  the  fact  that  it  also  included  in  its  mem- 
bership 17  inmates  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  who  were  listed  as 
families  with  one  member.  These  Peking  families  are  considerably 
smaller  on  the  average  than  the  families  living  in  American  cities 
titmt  are  about  the  size  of  Peking.  In  those  cities  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  family  varies  from  44  in  St.  Louis  to  4.8 
in  Pittsburg  and  Boston.^ 
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Figure  26:    Size  of  Families 

SIZE  OF  FAMILIES 

While  the  average  size  of  all  the  families  is  3.7»  the  indhridiid 
families  have  anywhere  from  one  to  twenty  members,  tboa|^ 
there  is  only  one  with  20  and  the  next  largest  has  12  member& 
One-third  ^33  percent)  of  the  families  have  only  one  member, 
are  people  living  alone  or  else  they  are  in  schools  or  other  institu- 
tions and  are  consequently  classed  as  families  with  but  one  mem- 
ber. Forty-two  percent  of  all  the  families  have  from  two  to  fi« 
members  and  are  classed  as  small  families,  21  percent  are  m^um- 
sized  families  with  from  six  to  nine  members,  while  4  percent  arc 
"large"  families  with  ten  or  more  members.  Considering  the  grot 
care  with  which  the  Chinese  look  after  their  women,  it  is  radier 
striking  to  find  that  almost  half  (46  percent)  of  the  single  menobcr 
families  are  women.  However,  almost  two-thirds  (61  percent) 
are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  while  of  the  entire  group  of  49,  10 
are  in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  ten  are  students  in  school,  two  are 
mission  workers,  two  are  servants,  one  is  a  teacher  and  one  is  n 
the  Women's  Poorhouse.  The  Ch'i  Hua  Men  has  a  particularijr 
large  proportion,  nine  out  of  13,  of  single  member  families 
that  are  women.  In  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou,  a  little  over  one-half 
of  the  single  member  families  are  women,  while  in  the  Pci  Pang 
the  proportion  is  only  one-third.  It  is  rather  striking  that  the 
families  with  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  members  should  each 
represent  10  or  11  percent  of  the  entire  number  of  families. 
That  is,  10  percent  of  all  the  families  have  two  members,  ii 
percent  have  three,  and  so  on.  As  would  be  expected  from  the 
average  size  of  the  families  in  the  different  churches,  the  Q*i 
Hua  Men  has  the  highest  proportion  of  large  families.  Nine 
percent  of  its  families  have  ten  or  more  members,  while  only  fcrt 
percent  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  have  more  than  moe 
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Figure  27:    Distribution  by  Race 

members.  None  of  the  Pel  T'ang  families  have  over  eight  mem- 
bers. Even  in  the  medium-sized  families,  those  with  from  six  to 
mne  members,  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  has  almost  as  many  propor- 
tionately as  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
the  Pei  T'ang.  Almost  half  (42  percent)  of  the  Pei  T'ang  fam- 
ilies are  single  member  families,  while  only  19  percent  of  the 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  have  only  one  member. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  RACE 

Of  the  families  studied,  62  percent  were  Chinese,  35  percent 
Manchus,  and  3  percent  Mongols.  The  average  size  of  the 
Chinese  and  Manchu  families  was  the  same,  3.7,  but  the  Mongol 
families  had  on  the  average  6  members.  This  last,  however,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  true  average,  as  there  were  but  ten  Mongol 
Eamihes  included  in  the  study.  The  race  division  by  persons  is 
ptactically  the  same  as  that  by  families,  61  percent  Chinese,  34 
percent  Manchus  and  5  percent  Mongol.  This  race  division  can- 
not be  said  to  be  typical  of  Peking  as  a  whole.  Both  the  Pei 
r^ang  and  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  districts  have  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  Manchus,  compared  with  the  city  as  a  whole,  for  there 
ire  many  districts  in  the  South  City,  particularly  those  in  which 
business  predominates,  in  which  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  population  are  Manchus. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROVINCES 

Of  all  the  families,  83  percent  come  from  Chihli  Province, 
irhile  94  percent  come  from  Chihli,  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
Ml  of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  claim  Chihli  as  their  native 
province,  and  93  percent  of  them  say  they  are  natives  of  Ta 
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Figure  aS:    Distribution  by  Sex 

Hsing  Hsien,  the  county  in  which  the  Giapel  is  located.  Ninety 
four  percent  of  the  Pei  T'ang  families  and  65  percent  of  fte 
Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  are  natives  of  Chihii,  so  all  but  six  of 
the  families  coming  from  the  more  distant  provinces  bekmg  te 
the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church.  Besides  ChihU,  nine  of  the  ai 
provinces  of  China  and  Mongolia  are  represented  by  one  at  won 
families,  five  families  even  coming  from  provinces  as  distnt  si 
Kwangtung  and  Szechuan. 

LENGTH   OF  RESIDENCE 

From  the  figures  showing  the  time  that  the  families  hut 
been  in  Peking,  it  is  apparent  that  the  churches  are  dealing  w& 
a  group  that,  for  the  most  part,  is  made  up  of  permanent  res- 
dents.  Only  14  percent  of  the  families  have  been  in  Peking  leS 
than  five  years,  while  7B  percent  have  been  in  the  city  over-uteOl 
years.  The  Teng  Shih  K'ou  is  the  only  one  of  the  churches  M 
IS  facing  to  any  extent  the  problems  presented  by  families  wk* 
have  been  in  Peking  but  a  short  time.  Ninety-seven  percent  if 
the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  and  86  percent  of  the  Pd  Ta( 
families  have  been  in  Peking  over  fifteen  years,  while  35  penrtl 
of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  have  been  in  the  city  less  te 
six  years. 

DISTRIBUTION   BY  SEX 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Peking  as  a  whole  has  a  ptKn'*' 
tion  that  is  63.5  percent  male  and  that  the  population  of  A^ 
police  districts  around  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  Tnf 
churches  are  64.6  percent  and  58.2  percent  male,  respecAwtij,  i 
is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  A* 
number  of  males  and  females  is  almost  equal,  309  males  mod  41 
females,  and  that  the  Pei  T'ang  families  are  divided.  55.5  povdl 
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and  44.5  percent  female.  Of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families 
Z  S^'5  P^cent  are  males  and  48.5  percent  females.  For  all  of  the 
1^  3^5  tunilies,  the  percentages  are  52  percent  male  and  48  percent 
r-  lenale.  These  figures  simply  prove  that  Chinese  families  like 
of  other  countries  are  divided  almost  evenly  between  the 
with  a  slight  preponderance  of  males,  and  that  the  excess 
ttuinber  of  males  found  in  Peking  are  men  away  from  home. 
Some  are  there  for  education,  some  for  business,  some  are  seek- 
ing political  preferment,  but  the  problem  they  present  is  that  of  a 
mmp  of  men  away  from  home  and  the  large  number  only  makes 
9ie  problem  all  the  more  serious. 

AGE  GROUPS^ 

The  chart  showing  the  percentages  of  the  members  of  the 
cfmrch  families  in  the  different  five  year  age  groups  has  the  same 

*  An  afct  are  f  iTen  according  to  the  Chinese  method  of  reckoning  so  are.  00 
cvance,  000  year  greater  than  if  figured  according  to  the  American   mctaod. 

to  th«  ChiacMk  a  baby  ia  one  year  old  when  bom  and  two  yeara  old  00 

Ttw  Yeai't  Dtj. 
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general  shape  as  those  that  show  the  ages  of  the  populatxn  d 
different  American  cities,  but  is  very  different  from  that  for  tie 
total  population  of  Peking.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  church  tarn- 
ilies  the  number  of  males  and  females  are  nearly  equal,  and  then, 
too,  there  is  a  much  hrger  proportion  of  children  than  there  is  ia 
the  city  population.  Instead  of  starting  low,  increasing  rapidly 
to  a  peak  in  the  26-30  year  age  group  and  then  decreasing  almost 
as  rapidly,  the  graph  for  the  church  families  starts  even  higte 
than  those  for  the  American  cities,  with  10.6  percent  in  the  1-5 
year  age  group,  decreases  through  the  11 -15  year  age  group,  then 
increases  rapidly  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  16-20  year  age 
group,  five  years  earlier  than  is  true  for  the  American  cities. 
As  the  higher  age  groups  are  reached,  the  graph  descends  wili 
some  irregularities  but  with  much  the  same  slope  as  those  of  tk 
American  cities,  except  that  there  is  a  slightly  smaller  proportioi 
in  the  groups  from  30  to  50  years  of  age,  and  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  in  the  groups  over  50,  due  largely  to  the  number  of 
members  who  are  inmates  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  If  a  larger 
number  of  families  were  studied,  the  graph  would  undoubtedly 
have  practically  the  same  shape  as  those  for  the  entire  populadoo 
of  the  American  cities,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  etc,  the 
immigration  of  the  young  people  into  the  cities  being  equaled  by 
the  number  of  young  people  away  from  home  who  are  reached 
by  the  church. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION   BY   SEX 

The  graphs  showing  the  ages  of  the  males  and  females  have 
much  the  same  shape  except  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
males  in  the  younger  age  groups.  Sixty  percent  of  the  males  are 
under  31  years  of  age  and  55  percent  of  the  females.  The 
graph  for  the  females  shows  three  distinct  peaks,  one  the  maxi- 
mum (10.7  percent)  in  the  16-20  year  age  group,  another 
almost  as  high  (10  percent)  in  the  26-30  year  age  group  and 
one  in  the  46-50  year  age  group.  There  is  also  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  females  in  the  higher  age  groups  than  is  true  for 
the  males.  Eight  percent  of  the  females  are  over  60  years  of  age, 
but  only  5.7  percent  of  the  males. 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CHURCHES 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  differeflt 
churches  as  far  as  ages  are  concerned,  particularly  the  peixscnl- 
ages  found  in  the  different  age  groups,  as  the  numbers  in  the 
different  groups  are  small  and  apt  to  vary.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  ait 
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unger  than  those  of  the  other  churches,  64  percent  being  under 
years  of  age,  while  those  of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  are  the  oldest. 


UAKITAL  CONDITION 

Of  the  entire  group  studied,  47  percent  are  single,  45  percent 
irried  and  8  percent  are  definitely  reported  as  widowed.  The 
*er  figure  should  in  all  probability  be  somewhat  higher,  as 
ter  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  surveys  were  made  it 
w  found  that  the  Chinese  characters  on  the  questionnaire  were 
ch  that  only  widowed  females  would  be  reported.  The 
idowed  males  were  found  only  by  inspection  when  the  statistics 
ETC  being  made.     This  proportion  of  single  persons  is  much 
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Figure  31 :    Mkritml  Caoditioi) 

smaller  than  is  found  in  the  United  States  where  55  pcrcc 
the  entire  population  is  single.  The  difference  is  even  i 
when  a  comparison  is  made  between  those  who  are  15  yi 
age  or  over,  American  count,  and  16  years  of  age  or  over,  C 
count.  In  those  groups  only  26  percent  of  the  Chinese  a 
single,  wl)ile  in  Amerita  34  percent '  have  never  been  m 
In  the  American  cities  about  the  same  size  as  Peking,*  fi 
to  42  percent '  of  the  population  are  single.  It  is  a  well- 
fact  that  the  Chinese  marry  earlier  than  do  the  America 
even  so  the  figures  are  significant  in  that  they  show  the  I 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  countries. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  difference  between  the  figu 
Peking  and  for  the  American  cities  is  much  greater  1 
females  than  for  the  males.  In  Peking  33  percent  of  d 
over  15  are  unmarried,  while  in  the  American  cities  the  f 
tion  varies  from  39.3  percent  in  Philadelphia,  to  44  pen 
Boston.*  Only  18  percent  of  the  Peking  females  over  1* 
of  age  are  unmarried,  while  from  30  to  40  percent  *  of  thost 
in  American  cities  are  still  single. 

The  ages  of  those  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  still  vaa 
show  very  strikingly  that  almost  all  of  Uie  Chinese  marry  a 
time.    Of  those  who  are  unmarried,  83  percent  are  still 

■n.  S.  Oama,  i»id. 

*Tka  Americu  dtie*  «ith  whkb  Pckioi  i«  cdnpand  an  TTnMiai    IM 
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6  years  of  age,  while  92  percent  are  still  under  31  years  of  age. 
is  would  be  expected,  the  unmarried  females  are  younger  than 
re  the  single  males;  95  percent  of  the  single  women  are  less 
han  25  years  of  age,  while  all  but  one  are  under  31.  That  one  is 
.  Manchu  old  maid,  who  by  law  is  not  allowed  to  own  property 
nd  so  must  depend  upon  her  relatives  for  support.  She  lives 
nth  one  family  for  a  while  and  then  when  they  tell  her  that  it  is 
[me  to  move  on,  she  goes  to  another  family  and  lives  with  them 
or  a  time.  Of  the  unmarried  men,  78  percent  are  less  than  26 
cars  old,  while  88  percent  are  under  31.  There  are  only  17 
ingle  men  who  are  over  30,  but  their  ages  range  all  the  way 
rom  31  to  80. 

AGE  AT   MARRIAGE 

No  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  how  old  the  people  included 
A  this  study  were  when  they  were  married.  The  only  definite 
iformation  that  the  figures  give  on  this  point  is  that  none  of 
iiose  who  are  under  17  years  of  age  are  married.  Of  course  it 
I  perfectly  possible  that  those  who  are  now  older  may  have  been 
carried  at  tiiat  age  or  even  younger.  Dr.  Lennox  ^  in  his  study 
f  4,000  married  men  found  that,  although  the  average  age  at 
larriage  was  20,  the  largest  number  were  married  when  they 
rere  19  years  of  age.  Almost  10  percent  were  less  than  16  years 
f  age  (Chinese  count)  when  they  were  married  and  a  few  had 
been  married  when  they  were  10  years  of  age. 

BIRTH   RATE 

As  vital  statistics  are  so  scarce  in  China  and  one  hears  all 
of  estimates  as  to  birth  rates  and  infant  mortality,  a  very 
■finite  effort  was  made  in  this  study  to  secure  statistics  concern* 
§g  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  families  belonging  to  the  churches. 
Lealizing  that  the  study  would  include  a  relatively  small  number 
£  persons  and  ^  that  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
roe  average  from  the  figures  for  any  one  year,  the  families 
rere  asked  to  report  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  during  the 
Mt  five  years.  The  study  of  the  cards  showed  that  some  of  the 
mrestigators  had  failed  to  answer  the  questions  concerning  births 
od  deaths,  so  that  there  were  undoubtedly  omissions,  and  the 
\garts,  particularly  those  for  the  death  rate,  are  too  low.  It  was 
ossible  to  check  very  closely  the  number  of  births  in  the  last  five 
by  the  number  of  children  who  were  under  six  years  of 
but  no  check  was  possible  for  the  number  of  deaths  and  they 
to  be  given  as  reported.  There  were  161  births  reported,  an 
of  32.2  a  year,  or  a  birth  rate  of  26.5  per  1,000  persons. 

Vital  Statifdcfk  China  Medical  Journal,  July,  1919. 
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The  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church  had  the  largest  birth  rati^  284 
and  the  Pei  T'ang  the  smallest,  22.8;  for  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  fut 
lies  the  birth  rate  was  24.6.  In  sdl  probability,  the  birtli  nkl 
would  not  be  over  28  per  1,000  even  if  all  the  births  had  ben 
reported.  The  police  statistics  for  the  dty  as  a  whole  givcfc 
birth  rate  as  only  11.8  per  1,000,  but  they  admit  that  this  is  far 
too  low  as  they  find  it  impossible  to  get  an  accurate  report  of  | 
births. 

According  to  the  figures  for  the  church  families,  die  tnrtkl 
rate  per  1,000  women  of  child-bearing  age  (15-50)  averages  9^ 
while  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  married  women  of  ch£[d-beaniigi|E| 
averages  128. 

The  results  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  snnqil 
showed  that  the  question  concerning  the  number  of  children  boll 
but  not  living  at  the  time  of  the  survey  needed  revision.    For^ 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  survey  the  form  of  the  question  was  changed  aii 
the  results  secured  were  much  more  complete.     The  TtfM 
showed  that  305   children  had  been  bom   to   the    87  marriel 
women  included  in  the  study  and  that   107    (35   percent)  of 
these  had  died.    The  average  number  of  births  per  "famiy  ii 
4.5,  but  omitting  the  four  single  men  living  alone  and  dMKJ 
families  that  had  had  no  children  the  average  is  5.3  tnrtfas  ft\ 
"family."     The  average  per  married  woman  is  3.5,  whidi  I 
somewhat  lower  than  the  average  number  of  children  bom  Ifttj 
Chinese  woman  during  her  lifetime,  as  the  study  includes 
who  are  17  and  70  years  of  age. 

While  the  average  number  of  births  per  married  woman  ilj 
3.5,  the  average  number  of  living  children  is  2.3.  An  average  d\ 
1.2  children  per  married  woman  have  died.  Dr.  Lennox  in  bi 
study  of  4,000  married  men  found  that  an  average  of  2.7  diilditf  I 
had  been  born  to  the  men  who  had  had  any  chHdren.  Of  thcHf 
an  average  of  0.9  had  died,  leaving  an  average  of  1.8  living  difldni 
per  family.^ 

Prof.  Dittmer  in  his  study  found  the  average  number  of  ctt 
dren  per  family  to  be  1.8.  The  figures  for  the  church  study  1^ 
therefore  much  higher  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  tut 
studies.  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  of  the  Government  Medical  Serntk 
said  he  felt  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  died  (JK 
percent)  was  about  right,  as  he  estimated  that  about  half  of  v  If 
children  bom  in  North  China  died  before  reaching  maturity.  ^    || 

Eight  of  the  families  report  10  or  more  births,  one  repcvliif  1^ 
as  high  as  18.  This  of  course  includes  all  of  the  diiMitf  1^ 
bom  to  all  the  married  women  included  by  the  family.  Thebij^  1^ 
est  number  of  deaths  reported  by  one  family  was  nine.  Two^  i^ 
five  families  reported  that  they  had  lost  no  children,  even  dio^p  Iw 

*Dr.  W.  G.  Lennooc,  Some  VtUl  Statittict,  Ckma  Medinl  Joum^i,  Jolj,  t»i»     ML 
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some  reported  six,  seven  and  eight  births.  The  largest  number 
of  deaths  (9)  occurred  in  the  family  with  the  largest  number  of 
births  (18).  The  families  reporting  12,  13  and  15  children  had 
lost  five,  eight  and  seven  children,  respectively.  None  of  Ac 
families  had  lost  all  of  their  children. 

DEATH  RATE 

Based  on  the  number  of  deaths  (79)  reported  as  having  oc- 
curred during  the  last  five  years,  the  death  rate  for  the  church 
families  is  13  per  1,000.  Unfortunately  this  figure  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  correct  average.  There  are  very  apparent  omissions 
in  the  report,  and  the  death  rate  is  further  reduced  by  our 
definition  of  "a  family."  In  all  probability  the  death  rate  for 
diese  church  families  should  be  about  20.  According  to  the  police, 
the  death  rate  for  the  entire  city  is  25.8. 

INCOMES 

Next  to  the  fiigures  showing  "church  relationship"  those  con- 
cerning income  are  the  most  vital  of  all  those  found  by  the  sur- 
vey.    If  the  size  of  the  family  income  is  known  it  is  possible  to 
determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  family  status  as 
regards  education,  possibilities  for  leadership  and,  particularly, 
abdity  to  support  the  work  of  the  church.    Twenty-two  (6.8  per- 
cent) of  the  325  families  reported  that  their  income  was  more 
tiian  $1,000  a  year.     Eighteen  of  these  were  Teng  Shih  K'ou 
-     families  and  four  belonged  to  the  Pei  T'ang.    None  of  the  Ch'i 
^    Hua  Men  families  were  in  the  $1,000  group  and  only  one  was 
i    receiving  between  $500  and  $999  a  year.    One  out  of  eight  of  the 
^    Tcng  Shih  K'ou  families  had  an  annual  income  of  over  $1,000. 
I    The  group  receiving  $500  to  $999  a  year  included  27  (8.3  percent) 
p    families.    One  family  out  of  every  six  had  an  income  of  any- 
.    where  from  $250  to  $499  a  year,  and  a  little  more  than  one  out 
;    of  five  (21.8  percent)  received  between  $100  and  $240  a  year; 
I    il8.6  percent  received  less  than  $100  a  year,  while  58  families 
p    (17.9  percent)  are  included  in  the  "no  income"  group.     Practi- 
i.  cally  sdl  of  these  "no  income"  families  are  either  students  or 
i  inmates  of  some   institution.     Of   the  three  belonging  to  the 
►    Ch'i  Hua  Men  Chapel,  one  is  a  Manchu  old  maid,  one  is  a 
sixteen-year-old  student  and  one  is  living  in  the  Women's  Poor- 
'  Iiouse.    The  fact  that  one  out  of  five  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou 
.families  has  an  income  of  over  $500  a  year,  while  nine  out  of  ten 
^  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  receive  less  than  $249  a  year  and 
-^Jmost  two  out  of  three  (62  percent)  receive  less  than  $100  a 
3rcar,  indicates  something  of  the  difference  between  the  member- 
ship of  the  two  churches.    Almost  half  (47.3  percent)  of  the  Pei 
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Tang  families  have  no  income  or  receive  less  than  $ioo  a : 
When  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  studies  were  a 
the  families  were  asked  to  tell  to  which  of  the  six  income  p 
they  belonged,  but  the  Ch't  Hua  Men  families  were  asked  to 
the  exact  amount  of  their  monthly  income.  The  reports  i 
that  the  money  incomes  of  these  families  varied  from  73  ccs 
$42  a  month,  the  average  being  $8.90  per  family  per  nwnd 
$9.30  if  the  three  families  with  no  income  are  omitted, 
mean  family  income  was  $7  a  month.  The  average  incoaM 
person  was  $1.96  per  month. 

As  far  as  the  money  income  of  these  families  is  concfl 
it  is  felt  that  this  is  a  very  accurate  report.  The  fact  that » 
families  not  only  stated  the  amount  they  received  as  w^ 
also  the  amount  of  commission  or  "squeeze"  they  recein 
purchases  made  for  the  families  for  which  they  worked,  .ih 
that  the  investigator  was  able  to  get  the  facts.  Unfortini 
the  report  does  not  ^ve  the  total  incotne  of  the  f  amilies.  St 
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I  receive  free  food  and  free  clothes  and  the  value  of  tiiese 
ites  has  not  been  reported.  One  family  of  twelve  mem- 
)orted  that  they  received  onlv  $5.50  a  month  and  that  $5  of 
s  spent  for  rent.  The  family  was  really  supported  by  the 
id  clothes  given  them.  If  the  value  of  the  perquisites  was 
d,  the  average  income  per  person  for  all  the  Ch'i  Hua 
imilies  would  probably  be  about  $2.25  a  month,  or  an 
;  of  $140  a  year  for  a  family  of  five.  Prof.  Dittmer  found 
was  possible  for  a  family  of  five  to  be  self-supporting  on 
me  of  $100  a  year.^ 

en  the  statistics  were  made  for  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and 
mg  Churches,  the  families  were  divided  into  six  groups, 
ng  to  the  size  of  their  income,  and  each  group  was  studied 
ely. 
annual  incomes  of  the  groups  were: 

1.  $1,000  and  over. 

2.  $500  to  $999. 

3.  $250  to  $499- 

4.  $100  to  $249. 

5.  Less  than  $100. 

6.  No  reported  income. 

ilmost  every  case  the  study  of  the  figures  of  the  varioas 
groups  did  not  show  any  striking  differences  or  tell  a 
[lat  was  unexpected.  Of  course  the  families  with  larger 
s  have  larger  houses,  pay  more  rent,  have  better  educa- 
md  employ  more  servants,  but  otherwise  the  groups  are 
illy  the  same.  So  little  difference  was  shown  that  no 
study  was  made  of  the  different  income  groups  for  the 
ua  Men  families.  The  most  interesting  fact  shown  by 
ires  for  the  different  income  groups  was  that  in  both  the 
Ihih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  churches,  the  smaller  the  family 
the  smaller  was  the  average  size  of  the  family,  except  in 
3up.  The  average  size  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families 
income  is  between  $250  and  $499  a  year  was  5.9,  or  larger 
2,  the  average  for  those  whose  income  is  between  $500 
99  a  year.  Otherwise,  the  average  size  of  the  family 
es  as  the  income  decreases.  In  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou 
the  families  with  an  income  of  over  $1,000  a  year  aver- 
,9  members.  The  thirty-two  families  whose  income  was 
1  $100  and  $249  a  year  averaged  4  to  a  family,  while 
/hose  income  was  less  than  $100  a  year  had  3.5  members, 
milies  that  report  no  income  have  on  the  average  but  1.5 
rs.    The  average  for  this  group  is  small  because  so  many 

Estimate  of  the  Chinese  Standard  of  Liying,  Quwrterty  Joumai  of  Bconcmici, 
p,  1918b 
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are  single  member  families,  are  students  away  from  faooE; 
inmates  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  etc,  and  so  are  classed  s 
families  with  but  one  member.  In  the  Pei  T'ang  Church  tti 
families  with  an  income  of  $i,ooo  and  over  a  year  averaged  5 
members.     The  families  in  the  $50O-$999  and   the  $2$^^ 

f roups  averaged  3.7  and  3.5,  respectively,  while  those  receivi^ 
rom  $100  to  $249  a  year  had  on  the  average  3  members.  Whoe 
the  income  was  less  than  $100  a  year  the  families  averaged  ti 
members,  while  those  who  report  no  income  averaged  firt  IX 
This  same  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  the  family  as  Ak 
income  decreased  was  found  by  Prof.  Dittmer  in  his  study  of 
the  Chinese  and  Manchu  families  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Peking,  even  though  the  maximum  income  was  only  $270  a  yesr 
and  the  families  were  divided  into  groups  representing  a  dife- 
ence  in  income  of  only  $20  a  year  ($30-49,  $50-69,  etc).  Tk 
maximum  average  was  5.0,  the  minimum  2.5.* 

Although  these  figures  show  that  in  groups  that  are  more  or 
less  homogeneous  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  average  size  of  dis 
family  to  decrease  as  the  family  income  decreases,  there  dos 
not  seem  to  be  any  absolute  relation  between  the  size  of  die  tut 
ily  and  the  size  of  the  income.  In  the  different  studies,  the  saat 
income  groups  have  different  averages.  Apparently  it  b  flK 
family  income  as  related  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  grasp 
that  influences  the  size  of  the  family.  If  an  income  accordmgts 
the  prevailing  standard  of  living  is  more  than  sufficient  for  de 
family  needs,  there  are  always  relatives  who  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  family,  and  absorb  the  surplus.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  these  studies  a  "family"  includes  those 
who  are  living  together,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  sq^regate 
those  who  belong  to  the  "natural  families,"  nor  is  any  accouoit 
taken  of  the  children  living  away  from  home  or  of  the  number  of 
children  who  may  have  died. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the  study  of  the  f amifies  k 
the  different  income  groups  would  show  some  connection  betwcfli 
the  size  of  the  family  income  and  the  number  of  unmarried  voBEt 
hers,  the  thought  being  that  economic  pressure  had  something  to 
do  with  marriage  and  the  age  at  marriage.  The  figures,  howevei; 
did  not  show  the  expected  differences.  The  different  inane 
groups  have  practically  the  same  proportion  of  tmmarried  maks 
over  16  years  of  age,  one-quarter  and  one-third  for  the  Tai| 
Shih  K'ou  groups  and  one-quartcfr  and  one-sixth  for  the  Pti 
T'ang  groups.  Of  the  females  over  16  years  of  age,  one-sixth 
and  one-seventh  were  unmarried  except  in  the  Pei  T'ang  $1,000 
group,  where  one-half  were  unmarried,  and  in  the  groups  in  bodi 

1  An  EtUmate  of  the  Ouneae  Standard  of  Liviag;  QumUrtf  Jomwutii  «# 
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churches  where  the  family  income  was  less  than  $ioo  a  year. 
There  were  no  unmarried  females  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  fam- 
flies  belonging  to  that  group,  and  although  there  were  twenty-two 
females  in  that  group  in  the  Pei  T'ang,  only  one  was  single.  The 
tables  giving  the  ages  of  those  who  were  unmarried  showed  that 
for  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church  five  of  the  eight  unmarried  fe- 

■  males  over  20  years  of  age  belonged  to  families  whose  income 
was  over  $1,000  a  year,  but  in  the  Pei  T'ang  families  only  three 

■  of  the  eleven  unmarried  females  were  in  the  $1,000  group.  The 
size  of  the  family  income  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  age 
of  the  unmarried  males  except  that  all  of  those  who  were  over 
thirty  years  of  age  and  still  single  belonged  to  families  receiving 
less  than  $250  a  year. 

The  figures  for  the  diflferent  income  groups  showed  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Chinese  families  received  large  in- 
comes than  was  true  of  the  Manchus.  Ten  percent  of  the  Chinese 
families  belonging  to  the  two  churches  received  $1,000  or  more 
a  year,  while  only  four  percent  of  the  Manchu  families  received 
that  amount.  Eleven  percent  of  the  Chinese  families  received 
from  $500  to  $999  a  year,  while  but  seven  percent  of  the  Manchu 
families  received  that  amount.  This  lower  average  income  of 
the  Manchu  families  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
diat,  prior  to  1912,  they  were  closely  connected  with  the  Grovem- 
ment,  but  few  of  them  had  any  regular  business  and  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  had  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
resulting  from  the  Revolution  of  191 1. 

OCCUPATIONS 

In  the  earning  of  their  incomes  the  members  of  the  church 
families  are  engaged  in  some  sixty  different  occupations.  The 
largest  number  (35)  are  teaching,  34  Manchus  depend  upon  their 
government  pension  for  support,  33  are  students,  while  23  are 
preachers  or  mission  workers.  The  police  and  soldier  groups  are 
well  represented  with  18  policemen,  10  soldiers  and  3  army 
officers.  Besides  these,  there  are  representatives  of  trades  and 
professions  that  require  all  degrees  of  ability  and  training.  The 
church  that  appeals  to  the  family  of  the  physician,  business  man 
and  capitalist  also  reaches  the  family  of  the  peddler,  the  store- 
keeper, the  barber  and  the  coolie. 

NUMBER   OF  WAGE  EARNERS 

It  is  most  significant  that  at  most  there  are  only  57  families 
in  which  there  is  more  than  one  wage  earner,  and  that  only  five 
of  the  families  receiving  a  government  pension  report  any  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family  as  engaged  in  any  occupation.  That  there  an 
not  more  wage  earners  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  iaa 
great  many  Chinese  families,  when  the  income  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  family  according  to  the  standard  to  which  it  is 
accustomed,  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to  increase  the  familT 
income,  even  though  the  several  members  of  the  family  may  be 
unemployed.  Those  who  are  not  working  seem  to  be  perfcctff 
willing  to  let  the  one  who  is  employed  support  them,  and  prffc 
opinion  does  not  force  them  to  find  some  occupation.  A  mat 
sometimes  has  to  support  not  only  his  own  family  and  his  modxr 
and  father,  but  even  his  brothers  and  their  families.  One  case 
was  found  where  a  young  man  with  a  family  was  earning  $7S  a 
month,  but  he  had  to  give  more  than  half  this  amount  to  Ui 
father  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  work  and  could  spend  le 
time  giving  parties  and  going  on  excursions,  even  though  be  irti 
only  fifty  years  of  age  and  perfectly  able  to  find  employment  I 
he  were  to  make  the  effort.  Other  cases  are  known  where  ddtf 
brothers  have  given  up  paying  positions  to  come  and  Uve  with  a 
younger  brother  who  was  receiving  a  good  income.  There  scans 
to  be  no  relief  for  the  man  with  an  income.  Public  opinion  d^ 
mands  that  he  support  his  relatives  and  he  dare  not  object  too 
strenuously  for  he  may  some  time  lose  his  position  and  then  k 
can  demand  that  the  other  members  of  his  family  suiq[x>rt  hlB 
and  his  dependents.  The  Chinese  family  system  has  mndi  tt 
recommend  it,  but  it  does  seem  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
great  many  able-bodied  men  to  live  in  idleness  and  force  the 
other  members  of  their  family  to  -support  them. 


DAILY   HOURS   OF   WORK 

In  making  the  survey,  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  Iffi 
many  hours  a  day  the  members  of  the  church  families  wOt 
working,  how  much  night  and  Sunday  work  they  had,  how  ma^ 
of  them  were  unemployed  and  what  they  considered  to  be  die 
cause  of  their  unemployment,  but  the  question  concerning  the 
hours  of  work  was  the  only  one  that  was  answered  at  all,  and 
the  answers  to  it  were  relatively  few.  Of  the  129  men  who 
answered  the  question,  two-thirds  said  they  were  working  6^ 
hours  or  less  a  day,  8  percent  w^ere  working  ten  or  twelve  hoi* 
while  20  percent  stated  that  they  were  working  "all  day."  Theft 
seemed  to  be  no  trace  of  the  long  hours  known  to  be  prevatkntii 
some  industries. 

HOME  OWNING 

Only  22  percent  of  the  church  families  own  their  own  hosM  f  1 
which  is  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  is  found  in  the 
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Figure  33:    Rent  Per  Room  Per  Month 

American  cities.  There,  from  26  to  31  percent  of  the  families  own 
their  homes.'  In  the  three  churches  the  proportion  of  families 
owning  their  homes  varies  from  17  percent  in  the  Teng  Shih 
K'ou  to  27  percent  in  the  Pei  T'ang. 


Twenty-six  percent  of  the  families  that  do  not  own  their  own 
homes  pay  no  rent.  They  are  given  their  room  by  their  em- 
I^oyer,  an  institution  or  a  friend.  Of  the  89  in  this  group,  20 
are  living  in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  or  the  Poorhouse,  21  are 
in  school,  15  are  living  in  rooms  that  belong  to  the  church  or 
misuon,  and  10  are  given  their  room  by  a  friend  or  relative. 


RENTS   PAID 

The  families  that  rent  their  homes  pay  anywhere  from  30  cents 
to  $40  a  month;  20  percent  pay  less  than  $1.00  a  month,  54 
percent  pay  less  than  $2.00  a  month,  and  only  10  percent  pay 
more  than  $10  a  month.  The  rents  paid  by  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men 
families  are  naturally  the  smallest.  Their  average  rent  is 
$T.20  a  family  per  month,  and  the  median  rent  is  85 
cents  a  month.  Only  one  family  pays  over  $5,00  a  month  for  its 
house.    The  Pei  T'ang  families  pay  from  50  cents  to  $7  a  month. 

*ir,  S.  Ccnai%  i9>o,  for  Cbicigo,  PbiUdel^ia,  PUubuis,  and  St.  LoniK 
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For  them  the  average  rent  is  $2.90  a  month  and  the  median  tot 
between  $3.00  and  $4.00  a  month.  All  of  the  families  that  pr 
more  than  $7.cx)  a  month  belong  to  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Choni 
Thirty-one  percent  of  its  members  pay  more  than  that  amootfr 
so  that,  although  the  median  rent  is  between  $3.00  and  $4jODa 
month,  the  average  rent  per  family  is  $6.50  a  month. 

RENT   PER   ROOM 

While  the  amount  of  rent  paid  depends  more  or  less  Vfm 
the  amount  of  the  family  income,  the  rent  per  room  shows  4e 
housing  facilities  that  the  families  are  receiving.  The  actnal 
amounts  paid  for  a  room  vary  from  less  than  25  cents  to  $20JDO 
a  month,  while  the  average  rent  per  room  for  all  the  f amffies  i 
$1.25  a  month  and  the  median  rent  $1.00.  The  average  fords 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  is  55  cents  a  room,  while  for  the  Td< 
Shih  K'ou  it  is  between  $1.50  and  $1.60  a  month. 

PROPORTION   OF  INCOME  SPENT   FOR    RENT 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  the  Pci  Tanj 
families  are  divided  into  fairly  large  income  groups,  $250  to  ^^ 
$500  to  $999  a  year,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  vU 
profKjrtion  of  the  family  income  was  spent  for  rent,  but  the  moff 
detailed  income  reports  of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  survey  make  i 
possible  to  get  the  figures  for  the  families  included  in  that  stadf. 
They  spent  on  the  average  15  percent  of  their  money  income  ob 
rent,  although  the  median  is  only  10  percent.  The  average  i 
raised  by  three  families  who  spend  43  percent,  44  percent  aiKi  9I 
percent  of  their  money  income  for  rent.  It  seemed  impossible  tint 
any  family  could  spend  91  percent  of  its  income  for  rent  and  stffl 
live,  but  investigation  showed  that  it  was  91  percent  of  its  moncT 
income.  The  family  was  really  supported  by  gifts  of  food  ami 
clothes  and  the  value  of  these  was  not  included  by  the  investi- 
gator. If  the  value  of  all  such  perquisites  were  included,  tk 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  would  spend  on  the  average  about  IJ 
percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  or  very  nearly  the  same  p^»o^ 
tion  as  is  spent  by  families  in  Great  Britain  and  Saxony,  utf" 
many.  In  those  countries  the  average  is  13.48  percent  and  tf 
percent,  respectively,  while  for  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  tk 
figures  are  17.2  percent  and  19.74  percent.* 

ROOMS   PER   FAMILY 

Just  half  of  the  families  are  living  in  one  or  two  rooms.  Tb 
largest  house  has  40  rooms  and  the  average  has  3.6  rooms.  Tbs 

'  Ely  and  Wicker:  EUnuntary  Principles  of  Economics, 
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Figure  34:    Persons  Per  Room 

Tcng  Shih  K'ou  families  have,  on  the  average,  4.6  rooms  f^^r 
each  family,  while  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  have  but  2.4.  By 
a  "room"  is  meant  a  Chinese  "chien,"  which  is  the  space  between 
two  roof  trusses.  Since  a  "room"  defined  according  to  western 
standards  may  contain  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  "chien,"  the 
Chinese  standard  has  been  used,  particularly  as  the  **chien"  is 
fairly  uniform  in  size,  ordinarily  measuring  10x12  feet 


PERSONS   PER  ROOM 

The  number  of  rooms  per  family  tells  but  little  about  living 
conditions  unless  it  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  family.  Just  half 
of  the  church  families  have  one  room  or  more  for  each  of  its 
members.  Two  families  are  living  with  six  in  a  room  and  one 
with  seven.  These  are  families  whose  income  is  less  than  $100  a 
year.  The  average  for  all  the  families  is  1.9  persons  per  room. 
In  each  of  the  six  income  groups  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei 
T'ang  churches,  as  the  size  of  the  income  decreases  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  increases.  For  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou 
families  the  average  is  1.8  and  for  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  2.5. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  Chinese  "chien,"  a  family  cannot  be 
said  to  be  really  crowded  unless  they  average  three  or  four  per- 
sons to  a  room.  On  this  basis  27  percent  of  the  families  are 
crowded. 
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BEDS   PER  FAMILY 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  more  detailed  infonnitiBi 
concerning  tne  crowding  of  the  families  by  asking  how  noa 
k'angs  or  beds  each  family  had,  but  unfortunately  oii  the  cm 
for  the  Teng  Shih  K  ou  and  Pei  T'ang  surveys,  the  question  vai 
translated  into  Chinese  in  such  a  way  that  many  of  the  fandb 
failed  to  answer  it.  The  Chinese  use  two  kinds  of  beds,  oat,i 
k'ang,  or  built-in  brick  bed,  that  occupies  one  side  of  a  rem; 
ordinarily  six  feet  wide  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  tk 
other  a  movable  bed  that  at  most  accommodates  two  peq|ilt 
Many  of  those  who  had  only  the  latter  type  of  bed  f  ek  that  liie 
question  as  asked  did  not  apply  to  them  and  so  omitted  it  Tke 
question  as  revised  for  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  study  gsve  better 
results.  The  families  that  did  answer  the  question  hav^  QU  At 
average,  1.9  beds  or  k'angs,  while  the  number  of  persoot  f9 
bed  averages  2.8.  This  would  be  a  very  high  average  for  Awf* 
can  living  conditions,  but  the  size  of  the  Chinese  Ic'ang  m0f^ 
it  possible  for  several  people  to  sleep  on  it  without  1  luwjljif 
Even  so,  such  a  hieh  average  means  that  some  families  are  voj 
crowded.  Eleven  had  five  persons  for  each  bed  or  k'am^.All 
had  six  and  three  had  seven. 

SERVANTS 

Before  the  survey  was  made,  it  was  realized  that  quite  a  msm- 
ber  of  families  would  include  servants,  and  at  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  have  them  included  in  the  study,  but  this  was  found 
to  be  impossible.  In  some  cases,  as  in  a  school  or  the  Y.M.CA., 
the  servants  could  not  be  called  members  of  the  family,  and  in 
many  others  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  any  informadofl 
about  the  servants,  except  perhaps  their  name  and  sex.  Conse- 
quently, no  servants  are  included  in  the  statistics. 

Forty  families  had  one  or  more  servants.  Thirty  of  these 
were  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  and  ten  belonged  to  the  Pei  T'ang 
families.  Five  was  the  largest  number  of  servants  in  any  one 
family.    The  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  had  no  servants. 

To  one  accustomed  to  American  standards  of  living,  it  seems 
strange  to  think  of  a  family  with  an  income  of  not  more  than  $ao 
a  month  employing  a  servant,  but  in  Peking  servants  can  be 
secured  for  $3  a  month  and  their  board.  Furthermore,  some 
servants  are  really  slaves.  They  were  sold  by  their  parents  when 
they  were  children,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  serve  Acir 
masters;  they  are  subject  to  their  orders  and  are  given  aeij 
food  and  clothes.  A  school-teacher  tells  of  a  wealthy  girl  who 
brought  two  slave  girls  with  her  when  she  came  to  Peking  to 
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Figure  35:    Education 

>I.  They  attended  classes  and  were  really  members  of  the 
il,  and  it  was  hard  to  understand  why  they  had  come  until 
s  found  that  their  mistress  was  using  them  at  night  as  foot 
lers,  one  for  each  foot. 


EDUCATION 

ext  to  the  figures  for  income,  those  for  educaticm  give  the 
idea  of  the  potential  power  of  the  church  group.  Only  i6 
nt  of  those  who  are  lo  years  of  age  or  over  are  known  to 
lable  lo  read,  67  percent  can  read,  8  percent  have  had  a  good 
:se  education,  15  percent  have  had  middle  school  training, 
5  percent  have  attended  some  higher  school.  This  latter 
I  mcludes  to  returned  students  (those  who  have  studied 
.d),  17  who  have  studied  theology,  law,  medicine,  electrical 
eering,  flying  in  a  school  in  China,  22  who  have  attended  a 
se  university  or  college  and  6  who  have  had  commercial 
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or  Bible  school  training,  a  total  of  55,  45  men  and  lo 
Thirty-four  of  this  group  belong  to  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  fl 
to  the  Pei  T'ang  families,  none  of  the  members  of  the  Ch'i  Bm 
Men  families  having  had  any  higher  school  education,  tfaon^ 
seven  have  studied  in  a  middle  school.  All  of  the  returned  Hfr 
dents  are  members  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families. 

The  heading  "Good  Chinese"  was  put  in  the  educatkni 
classification  to  care  for  those  who,  because  of  the  comparativdf 
recent  change  from  the  old  classical  education  to  the  moden 
system,  could  not  be  included  in  either  the  middle  or  higher  school 
groups,  but  who  nevertheless  had  had  a  good  education. 

As  would  be  expected,  many  more  men  than  women  have  bd 
a  good  education.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  men  have  had  1 
"Good  Chinese,"  middle  or  higher  school  education,  but  only  II 
percent  of  the  women  are  included  in  these  groups.  Three  time 
as  many  women  as  men  are  unable  to  read,  123  women  and  JB 
men. 

Unfortunately  no  report  was  made  on  the  education  of  IJO 
persons,  17  percent  of  those  over  nine  years  of  age.  That 
consequently  had  to  be  put  under  the  heading  "No  Data.**  Th/J 
probably  belong  to  the  **Can  Read"  and  "Cannot  Read"  aoag^ 
as  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  report  has  been  made  for  all  of  those 
who  can  be  included  in  the  higher  groups.  Even  if  all  the  ^ 
Data"  group  should  be  unable  to  read,  only  one  person  oat  o( 
three  would  be  illiterate.  The  actual  amount  of  illiteracy  is  prdb- 
ably  about  25  percent,  15  to  17  percent  for  the  men  and  alxmt  40 
percent  for  tihe  women. 

A  very  large  proportion  (59  percent)  of  the  women  of  4e 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  cannot  read,  but  this  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  district  in  which  they  live,  the  available  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  Chinese  towaid 
the  education  of  women  and  particularly  the  size  of  the  fandf 
incomes.  The  41  percent  who  can  read  is  a  much  larger  propor 
tion  than  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  community.  Evci 
now  in  Peking,  only  one  in  twenty  of  the  girls  of  school  age  is  ii 
school,  and  in  all  of  China  only  one  in  three  hundred. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  educate  those  with  whoa 
they  come  in  contact  have  certainly  produced  results  and  these 
results  are  shown  by  the  high  degree  of  literacy  of  the  Chinese 
families.  All  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  families  have 
at  least  one  member  who  can  read,  and  while  there  are  12  of  the 
Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  in  which  no  one  can  read,  the  conditiOQ 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems.  Ten  of  the  12  are  families  with  one 
member,  while  the  other  two  have  two  and  three  members. 

Even  for  most  of  those  who  cannot  read,  the  situation  is  far 
from  hopeless  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are  too  old  to 
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learn.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  men  and  19  percent  of  the 
women  who  cannot  read  are  less  than  26  years  old,  while  60 
percent  of  the  men  and  41  percent  of  the  women  are  still  under 
36  years  of  age.  With  a  special  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  church 
and  the  church  families,  most  of  those  who  are  illiterate  can  be 
taught  to  read,  particularly  if  some  night  schools  are  opened 
for  them,  and  they  can  be  taught  the  new  system  of  phonetic 
script  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  learn  to  read  in  a 
month  or  two. 

NEWSPAPERS 

One-quarter  (26  percent)  of  the  families  subscribe  to  one  or 
more  newspapers.  One  out  of  three  (36  percent)  of  the  Teng 
Shih  K'ou  families  are  subscribers,  but  only  one  out  of  25  (4 
percent^  of  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  receives  a  newspaper 
regularly.  The  list  of  newspapers  taken  includes  23  of  the  72 
papers  published  in  Peking.  The  Chung  Ching  Pao  was  die 
most  popular  with  23  subscriptions  and  the  Yi  Shih  Pao  or 
Social  Welfare  next,  with  11.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how, 
in  the  different  income  groups  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pd 
T'ang  studies,  the  proportion  of  families  subscribing  for  a  paper 
decreases  regularly  as  the  income  decreases.  Ninety-four  per- 
cent of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  whose  income  is  over  $1,000 
a  year  take  a  paper,  but  only  3  percent  of  the  Pd  T'ang  families 
that  receive  less  than  $100  a  year  subscribe. 

AMUSEMENTS 

The  favorite  amusements  of  the  people  are  interesting,  in  that 
tfaey  are  a  sidelight  on  their  life.  Music,  reading  and  singing  are 
by  far  the  most  popular  amusements,  though  the  more  strenuous 
sports  of  tennis,  basketball,  exercising  and  gardening  appeal  to 
quite  a  number.  Four  said  that  their  favorite  amusement  was 
talking.  To  one  accustomed  to  western  life,  the  recreational 
side  of  Chinese  life  seems  very  limited  and  greatly  in  need  of 
development,  particularly  as  so  much  of  it  is  commercialized  and 
consequently  out  of  reach  of  those  whose  income  is  small. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION   MEMBERSHIP 

Thirty-three  of  the  men  and  31  of  the  women  were  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
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Figure  36:    Church  ReUtionshipa 


CHURCH    REJJ^TIONSHIP 

The  fundamental  figures  in  any  church  survey  are,  of  course, 
those  for  church  relationship  They  show  how  well  the  church  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  has  of  reaching  the  non- 
Christians  in  the  families  of  its  members,  how  regularly  its 
members  are  attending  the  church  services  and  contributing  to 
the  church  work  and  how  many  are  willing  to  give  part  of  their 
time  in  voluntary  service  for  the  church.  The  three  churches 
included  in  this  survey  can  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  60 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  families  studied  have  been  bap- 
tized or  are  related  to  the  church  as  inquirers  or  probationers. 
This  is  a  very  high  proportion,  especially  as  the  churches  have  but 
recently  come  in  touch  with  many  of  the  families,  perhaps  throi^ 
some  of  their  younger  members,  and  so  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
reach  the  older  and  more  conservative  people.  In  one  family  of 
20  members,  only  two  were  related  to  the  church  and  they  had  not 
yet  been  bapdzed. 

The  records  show  that  651  persons  have  been  baptized,  50  arc 
on  probation  and  22  are  listed  as  inquirers,  a  total  of  723  persons 
definitely  related  to  the  church;  35^  (54  percent)  are  men  and 
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330  are  women,  which  is  62  percent  of  all  the  males  and  57 
percent  of  all  the  females.  The  general  conditions  of  Chinese 
life  and  the  fact  that  women  the  world  over  tend  to  be  more 
conservative  than  men,  particularly  in  regard  to  religion,  and  find 
it  hard  to  give  up  their  old  beliefs,  will  probably  account  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  being  related  to  the  church.  Sixty- 
seven  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Pei  T'ang  families  and  65 
percent  of  those  belonging  to  the  Ch'i  Hua  Men  families  are  re- 
lated to  the  church,  but  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families  only  53 
percent.  This  lower  percentage  in  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  families 
IS  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  (25  percent)  of  its  families  have  been  in  Peking  less 
than  six  years,  and  the  church  has  not  had  time  to  reach  the 
entire  family.  Furthermore,  quite  a  number  of  those  who  are 
students  come  from  well-to-do  families,  and  are  living  at  home. 
Consequently,  all  the  members  of  their  families  are  included  in 
the  survey,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  proportion  related  to  the 
church.  In  the  other  churches,  most  of  the  students  are  living 
away  from  home,  and  so  are  classed  by  the  survey  as  families 
whose  entire  membership  is  related  to  the  church. 

BAPTIZED  CHILDREN 

Since  the  children  are  baptized  only  when  the  parents  are 
Christians  it  was  felt  that  in  making  the  statistics  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  those  who  were  old  enough  to  join  the 
church  of  their  own  volition  and  those  who  would  be  baptized 
because  of  the  desires  of  their  parents.  Fifteen  years  of 
age  (Chinese)  was  made  the  dividing  line,  and  it  was  found 
that  70  percent  of  all  those  over  14  were  related  to  the  church. 
For  the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  churches  the  proportion  is 
still  higher,  78  and  80  percent  of  those  over  14.  Only  30  percent 
of  the  children  under  15  have  been  baptized. 

CHURCH   ATTENDANCE 

Although  the  churches  have  succeeded  in  baptizing  or  enroll- 
ing as  probationers  or  inquirers  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  families  with  which  they  are  in  touch,  they  have 
not  been  so  successful  in  getting  the  members  to  come  to  church. 
Only  61  percent  of  those  who  are  related  to  the  church  say  that 
they  are  attending  the  church  services  regularly,  that  is,  at  least 
once  a  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  Teng 
Shih  K'ou  Church  has  not  been  able  to  reach  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  its  families  as  have  the  other  churches, 
it  is  successful  in  getting  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  its 
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members  to  attend  regularly,  74  percent  as  compared  ¥rith  50 
and  51  percent  for  the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  diapds. 

REGULAR   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Although  61  percent  of  those  who  are  related  to  the  dmidi 
are  attending  services  at  least  once  a  month,  only  50  percent  uf 
that  they  are  regularly  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  dmidi^ 
"regularly"  here  again  meaning  once  a  monUi.  The  Teng  Shi 
K'ou  figures  again  bring  up  the  average.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  its 
members  are  regularly  contributing,  while  only  43  and  45  percot 
of  those  who  are  related  to  the  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hoa  Mol 
churches  give  anything  regularly.  This  would  be  expected  bt- 
cause  of  the  smaller  incomes  of  the  Pei  T*ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Mot 
families,  but  even  so  it  does  not  seem  as  though  one  copper  t 
month  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  one  who  belongs  to  tbe 
church,  and  that  more  of  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  have  evoy 
member  give  something. 

Although  59  percent  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  members  tii 
contributing  regularly,  the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  M 
large  even  though  the  survey  shows  that  many  of  the  families 
have  large  incomes.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  out  of  eigbt  d 
its  families  has  an  income  of  over  $1,000  a  year,  and  one  oatol 
five  receives  over  $500  a  year,  the  church  finds  it  hard  to  coDect 
$1,000  a  year  from  its  members.  It  even  has  to  depend  upon^ 
missionaries  and  other  foreign  friends  to  raise  the  $aoo  spett  to 
heat  the  building.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  dn^ 
while  many  of  these  family  incomes  are  large,  those  who  ait 
related  to  the  church  are  many  times  unable  to  give  any,  CffM 
when  they  want  to.  A  woman  belongs  to  the  church,  bat  bet 
husband  is  still  an  ardent  Confucianist  or  a  Buddhist.  He  to 
absolute  control  of  the  family  income  and  is  not  at  all  amdoos  10 
see  any  of  it  go  for  Christian  work.  In  other  cases  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  are  related  to  the  church,  and  althoa^ 
the  income  of  their  family  is  fairly  large,  they  themselves  halt 
little  if  any  money  that  they  can  give  to  the  church.  Even  tmder 
these  conditions,  however,  it  does  seem  as  though  the  cjtnrdi 
ought  to  be  able  to  increase  both  the  number  who  are  giving  vi 
the  amount  of  their  gifts.  Complete  self-support  and  contribs- 
tions  for  mission  work  ought  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  cfaoidi 
whose  families  have  the  financial  standing  of  those  belongiif  10 
the  Teng  Shih  K'ou,  but  where  the  families  have  an  aver^t 
income  of  but  $1.96  per  person  per  month,  as  in  tfie  Ch'i  Ifa 
Men,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  asked  to  spare  enough  to 
ever  make  the  church  self-supporting.  This  type  of  dmrck 
should  be  the  home  mission  field  for  the  more  well-to-do  chuixto 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

Only  one  out  of  three  (34  percent)  of  all  those  who  are  re- 
lated to  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  and  Pei  T'ang  churches  attend  Sun- 
day School  regularly,  which  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  consider- 
ing that  only  61  percent  of  the  same  group  attend  church  regu- 
larly. The  Ch'i  Hua  Men  Chapel  has  not  yet  organized  a  Sunday 
School. 

VOLUNTARY   SERVICE 

The  greatest  lack  in  the  church  life  in  China  seems  to  be  in 
the  field  of  service.  The  figures  show  that  on  the  evangelistic 
side  the  church  is  able  to  reach  and  convert  a  very  large  propor- 
tion (60  percent)  of  the  members  of  the  families  with  which  it  is 
in  touch.  It  succeeds  fairly  well  in  getting  its  members  to  attend 
the  church  services  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church, 
but  it  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  its  members  to  give  of  their 
time.  Only  76  persons,  10  percent  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the 
church,  or  12  percent  of  the  church  members  who  are  over  14 
years  of  age,  are  doing  any  volimtary  work  for  the  church. 

That  more  are  not  giving  of  their  time  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  church  does  not  offer,  as  yet,  many  different  oppor- 
tunities for  service.  Those  who  say  they  are  doing  voluntary 
work  for  the  church  are  preaching,  teachmg  a  class,  doing  per- 
sonal work,  acting  as  church  officers  or  keeping  church  records. 
None  of  the  answers  to  the  question,  What  voluntary  work  are 
you  doing  for  the  church  ?  give  any  evidence  that  the  Chinese  think 
of  any  social  service  work  as  connected  with  their  church  life, 
even  though  it  is  known  that  quite  a  number  are  working  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 
Consequently,  the  church  has  but  little  to  offer  in  the  line  of 
service,  and  the  church  life  of  most  of  the  members  consists  in 
attending  services  more  or  less  regularly,  and  contributing  some 
money.  For  the  great  majority  of  them  there  is  no  outlet  in 
church  service  for  the  emotions  that  come  with  their  Christian 
life. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  in  our  minds.  After  you  have 
a  person  baptized,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  and, 
Hasn't  the  time  come  for  the  church  to  develop  lines  of  service 
that  will  appeal  to  these  people  and  give  them  a  chance  to  express 
their  desire  for  service  in  lines  that  are  definitely  connected  with 
the  church  ?  It  is  realized  that  the  church  in  China  has  been  and 
is  facing  many  problems,  and  that  the  first  aim  and  object  of  the 
church  must  always  be  evangelism.  However,  as  the  number  of 
church  members  has  increased  and  there  has  l?,een  need  for  it, 
the  mission  forces  have  developed  an  educational  system  to  care 
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for  the  children  of  the  church  members  and  to  educate  those  «b 
are  to  be  the  leaders  in  Christian  work.  Now  that  many  of  At 
problems  of  evangelism  have  been  worked  out  and  the  educatiod 
system  has  been  fairly  well  developed,  it  seems  as  though  ^ 
time  had  come  for  the  development  of  the  service  side  of  Ik 
church  life. 

ITEED  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  survey  figures  have  shown  that  the  education  and  incntf 
of  the  church  families  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stand  wd 
in  the  community  and  contribute  their  full  share  of  leadership  to 
the  life  of  the  city,  their  Christian  ideals  have  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced a  desire  for  service,  but  although  the  desire  and  abili^  to 
serve  are  present,  experience  is  lacking.  The  old  methods  of 
work  are  not  satisfactory  and  must  be  changed,  and  outside  Mf 
is  needed  in  developing  new  plans  and  adapting  the  experieoce 
of  other  countries  to  Chinese  life.  The  mission  forces  ought  to 
give  this  assistance,  both  because  of  the  contribution  they  caB 
make  to  the  Chinese  life  and  because  of  the  development  diat  it 
will  bring  to  the  life  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that  consider^ 
experimenting  will  have  to  be  done,  that  it  will  require  both  ma 
and  money  to  carry  out  any  prc^am  that  may  be  adopted  aol 
that  some  will  feel  that  it  is  not  right  to  take  either  the  men  or 
the  money  from  the  evangelistic  side  of  the  church  work.  It  is 
our  belief,  however,  that  such  service  will  mean  great  progresi 
for  the  church.  It  will  give  the  church  members  somediing 
definite  to  do,  it  will  give  them  a  chance  to  give  some  service  and 
make  their  church  life  mean  more  than  reading  the  Bible  and 
coming  to  church,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  church  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  church  to  reach  many  who  are  now 
unwilling  to  take  an  interest  in  Christianity  because  of  its 
apparent  lack  of  a  practical  program. 

The  change  in  the  social  life  is  bound  to  come.  The  Chinese 
are  already  asking  for  advice  as  they  develop  new  social  pro- 
grams. How  much  improvement  there  will  be  depends  lai^ 
upon  the  amount  of  help  that  is  given.  If  the  Chinese  have  to 
work  out  their  problems  alone  they  will  probably  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  progress,  while  if  they  can  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  countries  they  will  go  far  before  the  present  state  of 
change  becomes  stabilized  and  fixed. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Christian  forces  decide  whether  or  not  thef 
are  going  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  new  social  life.  H 
they  decide  to  help,  the  church  will  be  able  to  establish  itself  as 
an  institution  that  is  interested  in  the  life  and  needs  of  the  pcojJe. 
If  they  do  not  help,  the  church  will  lose  one  of  the  biggest  oppot 
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tunities  it  has  had  and  will  develop  into  an  institution  that  is 
detached  from  the  life  of  the  people  and  will  consequently  fail 
to  have  either  the  growth  or  the  influence  that  it  should. 

The  social  movement  needs  men  who  are  actuated  by  Chris- 
tian motives,  for  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  willing  to  carry  a  proposition  through,  even  though  it  means 
hard  work  and  sacrifice.  The  church  needs  the  social  work  to 
help  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  its  members.  Will  the  mission 
forces  be  wise  enough  to  bring  the  two  together? 


CHAPTER  XVI 
RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Peking,  dotted  as  it  is  with  ancient  temples  and  shriM 
modem  churches  and  chapels,  has  long  been  an  important  it- 
ligious  center  as  well  as  the  political  and  educational  center  of 
Qmia.  The  ancient  faiths  received  Imperial  patronage,  so  it  W8 
but  natural  that  their  important  shrines  should  be  in  or  neardK 
city ;  and  since  Peking  is  one  of  the  most  influential  cities  in  fk 
country  it  has  become  the  home  of  large  mission  forces  reptt* 
senting  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic  and  Protestant  Cw 
tianity.  The  Altar  and  Temple  of  Heaven  was  the  center  of  tie 
old  Chinese  Worship  of  Heaven  and  the  center  of  the  «dtar  wis 
considered  by  the  ancient  Chinese  scholars  to  be  the  actual  matb* 
ematical  center  of  the  universe.  The  Temple  of  Confudtis,  not 
to  the  one  at  Chufu,  Shantung,  his  home  and  burial  {daoCt  is  ik 
central  shrine  of  Confucianism.  Tibetan  Buddhism  has  estik* 
l^hed  important  headquarters  in  Peking  for  its  priests  hdped  the 
Emperor  control  Mongolia  and  Tibet  and  were  rewarded  tff 
Imperial  patronage.  Peking  has  also  been  a  theolo|;ical  tratniiC 
center  for  the  Mohammedans,  is  the  principal  center  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  activity  in  China,  is  almost  the  sole  center  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Mission,  and  is  one  of  the  most  importafll 
educational  and  evangelistic  centers  for  the  Protestant  chnrdies 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  survey  to  give  a  minute  de 
scription  of  the  great  temples  and  shrinejs  of  the  capital  or 
attempt  to  discuss  the  ancient  religions  and  their  influence.  This 
has  been  done  by  Martin,  Williams,  £dkins  and  many  other 
writers.  Even  of  the  Christian  missions  we  have  not  made  afll 
critical  study,  but  have  attempted  to  give  by  means  of  statistics  sofl 
the  description  of  some  of  the  more  outstanding  institutions  an 
idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  city. 

ANCIENT  RELIGIONS 

The  police  report  that  there  are  936  Conf ucian»  Buddhist  ui 
I'aoist  places  of  worship  in  Peking,  divided  as  follows: 

Ssu  Monastery 296 

Miao  Temple  358 

An  Nunneiy   169 

368 


I 
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Kuan  Taoist  Temple    29 

'Fang  Family  Ancestral  Hall  8 

Tzu  Public  Ancestral  Hall   68 

Ch'an  Lin        Secluded  Buddhist  Monastery 8 

The  most  famous  of  these  are  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  the  Temple 
of  Agriculture,  the  Confucian  Temple,  the  Lama  Temple. 

The  Temple  of  Heaven  is  now  no  longer  used  for  worship, 
as  the  idea  back  of  its  ceremonies  has  been  changed  by  the 
coming  of  the  Republic.  The  Emperor  was  the  Son  of  Heaven 
and  the  only  one  to  approach  the  Spirit  of  Heaven.  Since  he  has 
gone,  worship  at  the  temple  has  been  discontinued  except  for  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it  made  by  Yuan  Shih  K'ai. 

The  Temple  of  Agriculture  was  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  Shen 
Nung,  one  of  China's  prehistoric  emperors.  The  Emperor  wor- 
shiped there  on  the  first  day  of  spring  and  plowed  the  first  furrow 
of  the  year.  Its  altars  have  also  been  deserted  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.  The  temple  grounds  are  now  a  public 
park,  and  an  amusement  center  has  been  established  in  the  north 
end  of  the  temple  inclosure. 

The  worship  of  Confucius,  the  great  sage  of  China,  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  spring  and  fall  at  the  Confucian  Temple.  There 
being  no  priests  in  the  temple,  those  who  take  part  in  the  worship 
are  prinapally  government  officials.  The  worship  is  fostered  by 
the  Confucian  Society,  an  influential  organization  of  the  older  and 
more  conservative  men  of  the  capital  who  made  a  decided  but 
unsuccessful  effort  to  make  Confucianism  the  state  re^gion  of 
China.  The  prime  mover  in  this  society  has  been  Dr.  Ch'en 
Huan  Chang,  an  American  returned  student  and  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University. 

Yun§  Ho  Kung,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  Lama  Temple, 
though  It  is  only  the  chief  of  some  twenty  Lama  temples  in 
Pdcing,  with  its  hundreds  of  priests  and  acolytes,  prayer  wheels 
and  strange  images,  always  makes  a  great  impression  on  a  foreign 
visitor.  It  is  usually  the  only  contact  they  have  with  the 
Buddhism  that  has  come  through  Tibet  and  taken  on  a  great  many 
of  the  anamistic  superstitions  of  the  high  hills  and  some  of  the 
grosser  beliefs  of  India.  Services  are  held  daily  in  the  temple 
and  are  full  of  interest  with  their  chanting,  libation  of  wine, 
scattering  of  rice  and  repetition  of  prayers.  The  Devil  Dance  or 
Devil  Driving,  held  on  the  30th  of  the  ist  Moon,  is,  however,  the 
strangest  and  most  spectacular.  Lama  dignitaries  come  to  Peking 
especially  for  it,  gorgeous  old  style  costumes  are  brought  out, 
men  wearing  weird  and  grotesque  masks  go  through  strange 
dances,  while  others  with  snapping  whips  keep  back  the  crowds 
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of  spectators  and  drive  out  any  evil  spirits  that  may  have  invaded 
the  temple  compound  during  the  year. 

Outside  of  Pdcing  the  hills  are  dotted  with  temples  and  mott- 
asteries,  most  of  them  without  worshipers  except  on  special  fes- 
tival days,  and  supported,  for  the  most  part,  by  family  endow- 
ment funds  and  land  rentals. 

The  old  faiths  have  lost,  almost  completely,  their  hold  on  the 
intellectuals  of  China  and  are  fast  losing  all  other  classes  as  wdl 
though  ancient  beliefs  and  superstitions  go  slowly  and  one  sees 
many  a  man  walking  down  the  street  on  festival  days  canying 
with  him  candles,  incense  and  paper  money  to  be  used  in  hoot 
worship.  The  ancient  temples  are  going  to  ruin^  and  no  nev 
ones  are  being  built.  Many  of  the  shrines  are  being  rented  oot 
to  roomers  or  merchants  and  some  of  the  temples  are  being  used 
for  modem  primary  schools. 

BUDDHIST  REFORM   SOCIETY 

The  Buddhist  Reform  Society  (Li  Shang  Hui),  an  org^mixa- 
tion  with  branches  in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  has  been  in 
Pekine  since  early  in  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  ( 1644-191 1 )  and  is  a^ 
one  of  the  active  Buddhist  societies.  It  is  a  temperance  or  radier 
a  prohibition  society,  its  members  pledging  themselves  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  opium  and  tobacco  and  to  use  wine  only  wbei 
sick  and  snuff  only  to  strengthen  their  eyes  and  help  liiem  avoid 
disease.  They  do  not  kill  anything,  do  not  eat  the  meat  of  cows» 
horses,  dogs  or  doves,  nor  do  they  get  excited  or  angry.  The 
soci^y  accepts  as  members  all  those  who  want  to  join  regardless 
of  age  or  sex,  provided  they  are  introduced  by  three  members  in 
good  standing.  The  membership  in  the  thirty- four  centers  in  and 
around  Peking  (see  map)  is  said  to  be  10,000. 

The  Peking  branches  hold  two  big  meetings  a  year,  one  in 
the  spring  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  Those  who  attend  take  part 
in  the  worship  of  Nan  Hai  Ta  Shih  and  enjoy  a  feast  for  whidi 
they  subscribe  an)nvhere  from  30  cents  to  $10.  This  pxfl 
for  the  feast,  for  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  charge  of  tbe 
various  headquarters  and  for  some  relief  given  to  deserving 
members.  During  the  service,  the  head  men  of  the  districts  ad 
as  priests  and,  practically  motionless,  spend  from  three  to  fonr 
hours  in  prayer  and  meditation  before  tfie  altar.  Although  ttaf 
have  a  position  as  disciples  of  the  deity  during  the  service,  lb 
head  men  are  brothers  to  all  the  members  at  other  times,  aod 
even  though  they  are  priests  for  the  worship  of  the  sodety,  tb 
rules  of  the  order  permit  them  to  marry. 

One  of  the  priests  stated  that  the  society  made  no  sptai 
effort  to  increase  its  membership  or  open  new  branches,  nor  Si 
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Figure  37 

it  attempt  to  do  any  evangelistic  work  for  Buddhism.    The  activi- 
ties of  the  society,  however,  are  given  newspaper  publicity. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  branch  of  the  society  in  the 
thirteenth  ward  of  the  North  City  (west  of  Hatamen  Street  and 
south  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building)  installed  some  30  street  lamps 
and  arranged  to  have  carts  make  regular  collections  of  ashes  and 
waste.    The  cost  of  this  work  was  met  by  contributions  from  the 
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people  living  in  the  district,  the  money  being  collected  and  fr 
bursed  by  the  Reform  Society.  About  five  years  ago,  this  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  police  who  now  collect  the  monqr.  Tie 
district  head  of  the  Reform  Society  stated  that  he  felt  that* 
police  were  doing  the  work  very  emciently. 

MOHAMMEDANISM 

The  Mohammedans  have  long  been  in  Peking,  their  oUot 
mosque,  that  on  Niu  Chieh,  having  been  built  some  time^dhniit 
the  Sung  Dynasty  (960-1278  A.D.)  when  the  Mobaxxuntdaa 
first  entered  reking  as  residents.  During  the  time  of  Ch'ien  Ldi| 
they  had  special  influence  at  court,  for  one  of  their  faith  ms 
taken  as  a  concubine  by  the  Emperor.  A  mosque  was  built  for 
her  adjoining  the  Imperial  palace  and  she  was  allowed  to  hatei 
bodyguard  of  those  of  her  own  faith. 

llie  late  Mr.  C.  L.  Ogilvie  of  the  Presbyterian  Misnonin 
Peking  ^\es  the  approximate  number  of  Moslems  in  aiKl  nctf 
Peking  m  1914  as  30,000,  there  being  some  5,949  families  coo* 
nected  with  the  32  mosques  in  or  near  the  city.  Twenty-two  rf 
the  mosques  with  5,069  families  were  inside  the  walls,  dad  0 
with  880  families  were  within  2  miles  of  the  city.* 

According  to  the  estimate  of  one  of  the  mullahs  there  woe 
25,000  Moslems  in  Peking  in  1919,  while  the  police  census  0! 
191 7  gives  the  number  inside  the  walls  as  23,524.  The  Pddfl{ 
Guide  Book,  published  in  1919,  gives  the  number  of  mosques  as 
30,  ten  outside  the  citjr,  and  it  is  known  that  a  new  one  lusjutf 
been  built  on  Wang  Fu  Ching  Ta  Chieh.  The  interiors  of  aU  of 
the  mosques  are  in  good  repair  and  outwardly  most  of  them  axe  is 
fair  condition. 

Worship  is  still  carried  on  in  all  the  mosques,  the  princtpit 
service  being  held  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.  At  that  time 
all  the  worshipers  must  take  the  "Ta  Ching"  (large  bath)  asi 
change  their  clothes.  Women  take  no  part  whatsoever  in  tb 
religious  services.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Friday  senrict 
in  all  the  mosques  is  about  843.  Preaching  is  ordinarily  done  h 
Arabic,  though  occasional  sermons  are  given  in  Chinese.  The 
addresses  usually  consist  of  exhortations  to  lead  a  good  fife> 
explanations  of  the  Koran  and  general  advice. 

All  but  one  of  the  mosques  has  an  "ahong"  or  mullah  whft 
at  least,  can  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  The  two  best  known  of 
the  Peking  ahon^s  are  Wang  Hao  Ten  at  Niu  Chidi  and  QaM 
Ch'ing  Yu  at  Chiao  Tzu  Hut'ung.  Both  of  these  men  have  mw 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  latter  having  been  twice.     He  te 

*The  present  tUtus  of  MbhammedaiiisBi  in  Pddnc.     The  MosUm  W^rli,  ifi^ 
No.  4,  page  16$. 
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also  visited  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Moscow,  Petrograd  and 
other  important  centers. 

Practically  all  of  the  mosques  have  schools  for  their  members' 
^Idren,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  figures  concern- 
ing the  number  enrolled.  For  their  more  advanced  pupils,  the 
Mohammedans  have  an  academy  with  over  twenty-five  students 
and  a  collie  with  more  than  ten  students.  Just  how  many 
mosques  are  engaged  in  charitable  work  is  not  known,  but  the  one 
outside  of  Ch'i  Hua  Men  used  to  run  a  chou  ch'ang  (soup 
kitchen)  during  the  winter  months,  but  the  funds  gave  out  and 
the  work  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Military  Guard,  thotlgh  the 
food  is  still  cooked  in  the  mosque  kitchen. 

From  outward  appearance  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell 
who  are  Moslems  in  Peking.  They  differ  from  tfieir  neighbors 
principally  in  that  they  are  apt  to  be  cleaner  and  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  their  social  intercourse.  The  fact  that  they  do  not 
eat  pork  cuts  them  off  from  a  good  many  social  contacts,  par- 
ticularly since  eating  is  connected  with  so  much  of  the  Chinese 
fife,  liiere  are  some  Mohammedans  in  government  employ,  some 
have  money  shops  and  large  stores,  some  run  dairies,  but  by  far 
the  majority  are  dealers  in  mutton,  or  camel,  donkey  and  cart 
drivers,  the  caravan  trade  to  the  city  being  almost  entirely  in 
ttieir  hands. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN   PEKING* 

Just  when  Christianity  came  to  Peking  is  not  known.  Nes- 
lorian  monks  were  at  work  in  China  in  the  Seventh  Century,  but 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  visited  Peking,  then  onljr  the  residence  of 
WL  military  governor.  Giovanni  Di  Monte  Corvino,  was  the  first 
known  Christian  missionary  to  come  to  Peking.  He  arrived  in 
iap3,  bringing  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Pope 
Nicolas  IV.  The  first  missionary  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  was  brought  to  Peking  a  prisoner  in  1685  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Albazin.  Protestant  mission  work  was  b^^n  when  the 
representatives  of  the  Lx:)ndon  Mission  arrived  in  1861,  the  year 
alter  Peking  was  opened  to  the  residence  of  foreign  diplomats  and 
Biissionaries. 

THE   ROMAN    CATHOLIC   CHURCH 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  largest  and  oldest  body  of 
Christians  in  Peking.  Their  work  is  conducted  in  five  large  cen- 
ters, each  with  its  cathedral,  which  are  by  far  the  most  imposing 
of  the  church  buildings  in  Peking.    The  largest  and  finest  is  the 

*  Set  detailed  infornuition  in  Appendix  XII  relati/e  to  the  amount  of  Cfaristian 
voHc  being  done  in  Peking,  by  the  Chinese  themaelves  as  well  as  by  foreigners. 
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Pei  T'ang  (North  Cathedral),  just  inside  the  west  wall  of  tBe 
Imperial  City,  where  in  1900  a  little  band  of  Catholic  fathers  and 
sisters  with  less  than  fifty  French  and  Italian  soldiers  success- 
fully defended  themselves  and  some  3,000  native  Christians  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Boxers. 

The  Jesuit  fathers,  of  whom  there  are  some  57,  are  carrying 
on  evangelistic,  educational,  publishing  and  other  work.  WiA 
the  exception  of  two,  one  Irish  and  one  Australian,  all  the  foreign 
priests  are  French.  According  to  the  1918  report,  the  Peking 
churches  had  9,744  members,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the 
Protestant  and  Anglican  adherents  combined.  The  1917  police 
census  gives  the  number  of  Catholics  as  8,166.  Adult  baptisms 
during  1918  numbered  301. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  are  doing  hospital,  philanthropic  and 
educational  work.  The  hospital  of  Saint  Michel  on  Legation 
Street  and  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Vincent  in  the  Pei  T'ang  Com- 
pound are  caring  for  some  1,473  patients  a  year.  In  1917,  21,940 
patients  were  cared  for  in  their  homes,  while  469,394  patients 
were  treated  in  the  eleven  dispensaries  of  the  Order.*  Some  of 
the  sisters  are  nursing  in  the  Chung  Yang  Government  Hospital 
in  the  West  City. 

The  Jenzeutang  Orphanage,  one  of  the  best  conducted  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  China,  is  also  run  by  this  order.  It  is  caring 
for  some  392  children  and  is  giving  them  an  industrial  as  well  as 
a  classical  training.  Among  the  trades  taught  are  sewing  and 
embroidery,  carpentry,  metal  working,  printing  and  engraving. 
The  Hospice  of  Saint  Joseph,  with  its  old  people's  home,  wore 
rocrnis  and  schools,  is  also  under  their  management. 

The  eight  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary  have  a  l^ree  home 
on  San  Tiao  Hut'ung,  where  they  have  classes  in  French,  JEnglidi 
and  Chinese,  and  are  teaching  industrial  work,  embroidery  and 
lace  making  to  the  girls  under  their  care. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with  seventy  representatives,  have 
their  headquarters  at  the  Pei  T'ang,  but  are  apparently  doing 
most  of  their  work  outside  of  Peking,  as  they  have  22  stations  in 
the  North  Chihli  District. 

The  report  for  the  schools  in  Peking  and  immediate  viciirity 
shows  a  total  of  1,737  students,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  | 
how  many  of  these  are  in  higher  schools  and  how  many  are  girls.*  | 
In  the  North  Chihli  District  there  is  one  seminary,  with  128  * 
students;  the  colleges  have  1,389  students.  There  are  also  6,64$ 
boys  in  302  schools  and  4,466  girls  in  185  schools,  a  total  of 
12,628  students. 

*It  WM  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  report  included  Peldag  or  Pcktaf  aai 
▼idnitr. 

*  See  Appendix  for  detailed  report. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX   MISSION 

Peking,  until  i860,  was  the  only  important  mission  center  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  China,  and  until  1900  very  little 
work  was  done  outside  of  the  capital. 

The  beg^innings  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China 
are  described  by  Bishop  Innocent  as  follows :  ^ 

"The  beginning  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor,  K'ang-hsi,  the  Chinese  conquered  Albazin,  a  fortress  on  the 
Amur  river,  taking  forty-five  Russian  prisoners.  Among  this  number 
was  a  priest.  Father  Maximus  Leontieff.  He  reached  Peking  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  1685,  bringing  with  him  the  thaumaturgicai  image  of 
St  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Mirlikysk.  Thus  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Russian  Orthodoxy,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  settled  himself  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Manchu  City  where  he  lived  for  twenty  years, 
serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  little  flock.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted in  a  small  chapel,  transformed  from  a  Chinese  temple.  After 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  a  holy  communion  cloth  apd  a  letter  of 
credence  were  received  from  the  Metropolitan  of  Tobolsl^  and  the  little 
chapel  was  consecrated  as  the  Church  of  St.  Sofia — the  wisdom  of  God. 
In  his  letters,  the  Metropolitan  ordered  that  prayer  be  made  for  the 
Chinese  emperor  and  that  preaching  to  the  Chinese  be  b^un.  In  1712* 
twenty-seven  years  after  his  arrival  in  Peking,  Father  Maximus  died. 
The  place  of  his  burial  remains  unknown.  He  was  a  good  pastor,  who 
willingly  shared  the  fate  of  his  flock,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese 
government  accompanied  the  Chinese  soldiers  to  war." 

In  this  first  period  the  finances  of  the  Peking  Mission  were 
supplied  by  the  Russian  Government,  as  the  object  of  the  mission 
was  the  promotion  of  the  political  interests  of  Russia  through  the 
missionaries.  Frequently  official  orders  were  issued  and  received 
advising  caution  with  reference  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
and  at  times  strictly  forbidding  any  evangelism  among  the 
heathen. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  early  missionary  work  was  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  "a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Chinese  customs  and  manners  of  living, 
Chinese  flora  and  fauna,  Chinese  ethnography  and  medicine," 
for  many  of  the  early  missionaries  were  great  students  of 
Chinese. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  period  (i860),  "Peking  was  the  only 
important  missionary  center,  and  here  the  mission  numbered  less 
than  two  hundred  Christians,  including  the  descendants  of  the 
Albazin  prisoners." 

The  second  period  (i860- 1902)  was  marked,  principally,  by 

*  Tht  Chinese  Recorder,  October,  1916. 
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the  translation  of  a  large  number  of  sacred  books,  manf  of  Ik 
mission  workers  devoting  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  Strif 
and  the  production  of  literature.  The  most  famous  of  the  mq 
sinologues  are : 

Archimandrite  Gury  KarpofF  (1858-1864),  Archimandrifc 
Pallady  Kaffaroff  (1849-1859,  1864-1878),  Father  Flavian  {M 
1884),  and  Archimandrite  Anafilohy  LoutovinoflF  (1883-1896). 

The  difficulties  of  this  second  period  of  the  devekqpmeflt  of 
the  Russian  Church  in  China  are  summarized  by  Bishop  Innooert 
as  follows: 


"The  reasons  for  the  slight  progress  of  these  years  are:  (i) 
money  was  not  provided  to  enable  the  head  of  the  niissioii  aad  l> 
assistants  to  preach  in  places  outside  of  Peking  and  thus  extend  tiie  wot 
of  the  mission;  (2)  the  missionaries  sent  to  China  came  wttfaoot  *V 
knowledge  of  Chinese  and  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  devote  modi  of  it 
time  to  acquiring  the  language,  and  had  little  left  for  educatioiial  ^ 
evangdistic  work.  At  the  close  of  the  second  period  in  the  histoiyif 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  the  number  of  the  baptized  was  not  wtKt 
than  five  hundred.  Two  new  churches  had  been  opened,  one  in 
and  the  other  in  Kalgan,  but  neither  of  these  was  of  any  great 
significance." 

The  recent  development  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Pekmgii 
described  by  Bishop  Innocent  (then  Archimandrite  Innocent)  t 
follows : 

"In  March,  1897,  Archimandrite  Innocent  arrived  in  Peking. 
everything  badly  crippled,  he  immediately  initiated  a  work  of  refoA 
These  reforms  were  (a)  the  introduction  of  a  monastery  together  ^ 
social  regulations  for  the  missionaries ;  (b)  daily  services  (Ljtnrgies)  ii 
Chinese;  (c)  the  establishment  of  a  business  in  order  to  support  soineii^ 
!he  poor  Albazins  with  business  ability;  (d)  the  sending  of  preadun 
out  from  Peking  to  spread  the  Gospel;  (e)  the  organization  of  Pirsb 
activities;  and  (f)  the  establishment  of  local  works  of  charity. 

"The  year  1900  brought  its  troubles  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission 
as  well  as  to  all  missions  in  China.  The  buildings  in  Peking,  Dung-dint 
ang  and  Kalgan  were  destroyed  by  the  Boxers.  The  valuable  UbniJ^ 
established  by  the  Archimandrite  Peter  and  filled  with  the  rarest  artidB 
on  Buddhism,  written  by  Father  Pallady,  was  burned.  More  than  tfo 
hundred  communicants  were  killed  by  the  Boxers.  And  when  tboe 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  restoration,  a  blessing  was  sent  from  Hcafta 
in  the  form  of  a  newly-established  mission.  In  1900  a  church  in  Russitf 
style  and  a  school  were  built  in  Shanghai.  The  following  year  Aidt* 
mandrite  Innocent  was  called  to  Petrograd.  While  there  he  nade  * 
report  to  the  holy  Synod  on  the  mission  in  China,  and  received  # 
support  of  the  Metropolitan  Anthony.  As  a  result  the  mission  and  ^ 
right  were  restored  and  Archimandrite  Innocent  (Figourovslqr)  retnv 
as  Bishop  of  Peking.  Thus  the  mission  received  the  rights  of  canon  9/1 
from  this  time  on  we  have  the  third  period  in  its  history. 


Bishop  Innocent  returned  to  Peking  in  Aiigust  igo2  acconqianied  k 
an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  al 
the  churches  built  along  the  Chinese- Eastern  railway  (a  distance  of 
about  3,000  miles).    In  reality  all  Chinese  territory  was  under  his  control 
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or  at  that  time  the  Russians  were  not  only  in  Manchuria  but  in  Mongolia 
ilso.  The  territory  to  be  covered  was  large,  the  work  great,  and  in 
Peking,  where  the  mission  was  all  in  ruins,  the  work  was  urgent  How- 
sircr,  with  money  paid  over  by  the  Chinese  government  for  damages 
aused  during  the  Boxer  Uprising,  the  work  of  restoring  the  mission 
D  Peking  was  soon  well  under  way. 

"Since  1900  it  has  seemed  that  the  special  blessing  of  God  is  upon 
he  work  of  the  mission.  Places  for  preaching  have  been  opened  through 
learly  all  China.  .  .  .  The  Russo-Japanese  war  hindered  missionary  work 
n  the  interior  of  China,  but  it  stimulated  the  work  of  the  mission  in 
Mdng. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China  is 
XMnppsed  of  the  following  establishments:  Monastery  of  the  Assump- 
ion  in  Peking;  Hermitage  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the 
Western  Hills  near  Peking;  Nunnery  in  Peking;  five  conventual  churches 
n  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Harbin,  Dalny  and  in  Manchuria  whidi  support 
be  mission  in  China;  nineteen  churches,  four  of  them  in  Peking,  one  in 
be  suburbs  of  Petrograd  and  the  rest  in  the  conventual  and  missionary 
Ifattricts.  The  total  number  of  mission  churches  is  thirty-two.  Of  these, 
0iirteen  are  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  twelve  in  Hupeh,  four  in  Honan, 
«ie  in  Tsian-fu,  Shensi,  and  one  in  Mongolia.  The  mission  supports  three 
Iu4>els  and  five  church-yards.  It  is  in  possession  of  forty-six  j>ieces  of 
MHoperty.  There  are  seventeen  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  under 
be  control  of  the  mission,  also  one  Theological  Seminary  in  Peking. 
>ther  establishments  maintained  by  the  mission  are:  meteorological  sta- 
|oii»  library  (recently  built),  printing  office  (with  more  than  a  hundred 
t^nmes  of  Chinese  publications),  lithographic  works,  galvanoplastical 
•tablishment,  type  foundry,  book  binding  shop,  paint  shop,  carpenter 
bop,  casting  foundry,  steam  flour  mill,  candle  factory,  soap  factory, 
rcaver^s  workshop,  bee-farm,  dairy  house  and  brick-kiln. 

''The  mission  has  thirty-three  male  teachers  in  its  schools,  four  of 
Ainn  are  Russian,  and  five  lady  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  Russian.  The 
Dtal  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  exceeds  680.  During  191 5,  583  Chinese 
baptized.    The  total  number  of  baptized  (Chinese  is  5>^*" 


The  present  activities  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  of 
lie  GreeK  Church  are  summarized  as  follows : 

'hmrchet:  7,  3  of  these  are  outside  the  Mission  Compound,  two  in 
Western  Hills  and  one  in  the  Russian  Cemetery. 

*^hooU:  7,  3  boarding  schools  for  boys,  one  boarding  school  for  girls 
and  one  seminary.  These  are  partly  closed  through  laciE  of 
funds  and  the  pupils  are  employed  in  industrial  work. 

Industrial  Department  Persons  Employed 

Printing   30     Library  (a  foreigner) I 

foundry 6     Gardening    5 


itereotyping   2      Flour  mill   lO 

to6ld»inding    30      Blacksmith  shop 3 

k>ap   factory   3      Locksmith  shop  la 

^kndle   factory    3      Smelting  house   3 

llBSiy  farm  10                                                         

Ci  foreign  superintendent)  Total  118 
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PROTESTANT    MISSIONS 

Protestant  mission  work  began  in  Peking  in  1861,  the  jesi 
after  the  Peking  Convention  gave  foreigners  permission  to  i^ 
in  the  city,  the  Ijondon  Missionary  Society  being  the  first  to 
enter  the  field.  Representatives  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presb)rterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameria 
(Presbyterian  North)  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (Church  of  England  Mission)  ar- 
rived two  years  later  (1863).  The  first  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  came 
to  the  city  in  1864,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  in  1869.  The 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  entered  the  field  in  1871.  These  six  arc  the  largest  iai 
most  influential  missions  in  Peking.  The  United  Metbodst 
Church  (English)  began  work  in  Peking  in  1878,  but  at  preseflt 
has  only  one  representative  in  the  dty,  a  man  teaching  in  the 
Theological  Semmary.  The  Mission  for  the  Chinese  Blind  startd 
its  work  in  1879. 

As  the  new  and  larger  possibilities  of  mission  work  have 
developed,  particularly  since  1900,  other  missionary  societies  haic 
entered  Peking ;  representatives  of  the  General  Coundls  of  the 
Assemblies  of  God  began  work  in  1914,  and  the  Seventh  Daj 
Adventist  Mission  was  opened  in  1918.  The  Salvation  Annf 
(English)  started  in  1916,  but  is  already  well  established  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  reaching  a  class  of  people  not  ordinari^ 
touched  by  the  other  missions.  The  Peking  Young  Men's  ChriS' 
tian  Association  was  organized  in  1906,  the  International  Reform 
Bureau  in  1910,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in 
1916.  The  American  Bible  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English  Baptist 
Mission)  also  have  their  representatives  in  the  city,  and  tiiot 
are  two  missionaries  who  are  not  connected  with  any  missioa 
board.  Altogether,  there  are  188' foreign  missionaries  in  Peking. 
64  men  and  124  women,  and  working  with  them  are  346  Chinese; 
249  men  and  97  women. 

Evangelism  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  work  of  the  mis- 
sions. Oiurches  and  chapels  have  been  established  in  variotf 
centers,  until  now  there  are  22  places  of  worship  in  the  citjf 
and  tfiere  are  also  three  chapels  that  really  belong  to  the  Pddi« 
work,  though  they  are  outside  the  city  walls.  The  program  w 
these  churches  and  chapels  includes  the  regular  Sunday  aiKl 
wedc  day  services,  Christian  Endeavor  and  Epworth  Leagot 
meetings,  Sunday  School  work  and  special  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns.   Many  of  the  chapels  are  also  used   for  lectures  anl 
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activities  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  surroundiiig  cm 
munity.  The  membership  of  the  mission  churches  and  dnpdi 
is  approximately  4»ooo.  Some  700  new  members  were  am 
during  1918,  while  about  1,000  were  taken  in  on  probation.^  Tk 
figures  cannot  be  exact  as  the  membership  report  of  one  missioD 
is  lacking,  while  two  have  given  figures  for  the  Pddng  district 
rather  than  for  the  city. 

Three  independent  Chinese  churches  were  established  in  191} 
These  have  no  direct  connection  with  any  of  the  missiooSy  botaft 
all  the  result  of  mission  effort.  The  congregations  havebeooflt 
self-supporting  and  have  developed  their  own  organization.  At! 
though  organically  independent,  the  three  churches  are  am 
by  a  loose  federation.  The  largest  one — that  on  Hatamen  SmI 
in  the  East  City — ^has  just  recently  completed  a  fine  lai^  cbnnft 
building.  The  three  churches  report  a  membership  of  783  ivii 
120  on  probation.    During  1918,  51  new  members  were  added. 

According  to  the  church  and  mission  figures,  the  total 
ber  of  Christians  in  Peking  is  approximately  5,000,  while  At  I 
police  census  gives  the  number  as  5,440.  It  would  not  be  hirll| 
call  this  the  result  of  60  years  of  mission  work,  as  ChristiafliV 
was  given  a  severe  setback  in  1900,  when  the  Boxers  hunted  ai 
and  killed  those  who  had  had  any  connection  with  the  'Toctip 
Devil"  and  his  ways.  Hundreds  of  native  Christians,  inctafitf 
several  Chinese  pastors,  were  killed,  buildings  were  destroyed  v 
practically  a  new  start  had  to  be  made. 

Because  of  its  location  near  the  Legation  Quarter,  the  Medto- 
dist  Church  was  able  to  save  most  of  its  adherents.  They  first 
gathered  in  the  mission  compound,  but,  before  the  attack  of  tk 
Boxers,  moved  to  the  Legation  Quarter  and  there  rendered  litp 
service  during  the  siege.  This  group  and  a  large  stafiF  of  m 
aries  (more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  mission  if  ^  naA 
and  women's  boards  are  counted  together)  working  with 
aggressive  well-organized  evangelistic  policy,  has  given  tk 
Methodists  by  far  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  of  the  Pddf 
churches. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  191 1,  the  evangelistic  program  flf 
the  churches  has  been  able  to  reach  many  classes  that  |»*evioiH|f 
were  inaccessible,  particularly  the  students,  literati  and  offiddli 
This  naturally  has  brought  about  a  distinct  change  in  the  n 
work  and  program;  a  change  that  the  newcomer  finds  hardt^ 
realize  until  he  talks  with  the  older  missionaries,  some  of  wlM 
Dr.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry,  Mrs.  EleBOOi^ 
Sheffield,  Miss  M.  E.  Andrews,  have  been  in  Peking  for  otfi 
than  50  years.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  tM 
the  history  of  those  changes  or  to  go  into  detail  coactxtaH 

*  See  Appendix,  for  detailed  figures  for  each  iBi»ion, 
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Tcsent  missionary  methods.  They  are  well  set  forth  in  the  vari- 
(Qs  mission  reports.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  only  a  general 
iitline  of  the  work,  and  to  show  by  means  of  statistics  its  extent. 

EDUCATION 

In  order  to  educate  their  membership  and  develop  a  strong 
rell-trained  native  leadership  for  the  church  and  for  the  coun- 
ty, the  missions  have  found  it  necessary  to  start  and  develop  a 
omplete  system  of  schools.  Peking  is  a  center  of  mission  as 
rell  as  ^[ovemment  education  and  there  are  95  mission  schools 
I  the  aty  including  a  university  for  men  and  women,  with 
heological  and  arts  departments,  a  medical  school  for  women, 
Eorses  and  Bible  trainmg  schools  for  men  and  women,  a  co- 
ducational  normal  school,  a.  kindergarten  training  school,  a 
idiool  of  G)mmerce  and  Finance,  boys'  and  girls'  middle  schools, 
iiimary  schools,  many  of  which  are  co-educational,  and  kinder- 
artens.  The  32  middle  and  higher  grade  schools  have  an 
nroilment  of  2471,  of  which  1,818  (73  percent)  are  men  and  653 
pomen,  while  in  all  the  95  schools  there  are  5,648  pupils,  3,610 
64  percent)  boys  and  2,038  girls.  The  Chinese  independent 
fairches  have  7  schools  with  259  pupils,  making  the  total  number 
i«  Protestant  schools  5,827.^  Seventy-six  (40  percent)  of  the  188 
ussionaries  and  some  200  (58  percent)  of  the  Chinese  workers 
re  engaged  primarily  in  educational  work. 

PEKING   UNIVERSITY 

The  present  Peking  University,  as  developed  since  19x5,  rep- 
esents  the  union  of  the  four  Christian  institutions  of  higher 
saming  in  and  near  Peking:  the  old  Peking  University,  a  Metho- 
ist  school  founded  in  1888,  as  the  climax  of  work  started  in 
B70;  the  North  China  Union  College,  originally  established  by 
lie  American  Board  (Congregational)  Mission  in  1889,  the  out- 
rowth  of  a  boarding  school  opened  in  1867,  but  a  union  insdtu- 
on  since  1900 — ^the  American  Presb3rterian  and  London  Missions 
oining  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant  destroyed  during  the  Boxer 
isturbances;  the  Nortib  China  Union  Theological  School  con- 
Kted  with  the  North  China  Union  College,  and  the  North  China 
Tnion  Women's  College,  the  first  college  for  women  in  China, 
pened  in  1905,  and  granting  in  1909  the  first  full  college  diploma 
rer  given  to  a  Chinese  woman  in  her  own  land.  The  women's 
qMUtment  of  the  University  is  now  known  as  Yen  Ching  Q>1- 
»g€.  Yen  Ching  being  the  ancient  name  of  Peking. 

*  For  detailed  figures  of  higher  ■ehooli^  see  key  to  map  No.  14,  page  114,     For 
•elu)olt,  aee  Appendix,  page  $1$. 
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Prior  to  the  time  of  the  union,  each  of  the  four  schoob  M- 
an  honored  history  and  many  of  their  graduates  are  tiniwM*- 
tions  of  prominence  and  usefulness  in  China  and  in  the  d£w 
Church,  The  following  table  indicates  the  breadth  of  " 
and  service  of  thdr  alumni: 


Teadiert    133 

Putori  and  Evangdisli 71 

Physicians   37 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries 36 

Goveminent  Service  19 

Railroads   5 

Customs   4 

Salt  Gabellc  3 

Dept  of  Conunonications    a 

Post  Office  a 

Private  Secretaries 2 

Navy  Department i 

Business  Men  18 

Editors   3 
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Interpreters  

Secreuriei  of  Institntiana. 

.^    1 

Miscdlaneous   .. 

Ataoid ':;:;■■;:: 

« 

Theology    

Medicine 

4 

I 
a 

Other  professions  .... 

finknf>wn   .... 

Total  

...M 

The  present  departments  of  the  University  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  each  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  student  bodf 
containing   representatives  from  every  province  in  China : 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  ATTENDANCE 

Adminislrative  Officers  I 

Professors  and  Instructors: 

Men's  College  jl 

Women's  CoU^e  1} 

School  of  Theology 6 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Men: 

Senior  College,  Regular  Course  ill 

Business  Course  u 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Women: 

Senior  College,  Regular   Course    U 

Junior  College  ill 

School  of  Tlieology  « 


Total  Attendance  1920-1911  . 


In  the  fall  of  1921,  it  is  planned  to  open  a  Men's  Junior  Col- 
lege with  50  students  and  departments  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Industrial  Arts  with  25  students  each,  the  enrollment  being 
limited  because  of  the  size  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  th« 
University.  It  is  hoped  that  the  limitation  may  soon  be  removed 
for   a    beautiful    new    site    of    100   acres    has    been    seemi 
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on  the  road  leading  from  Hsi  Chih  Men  (the  northwest  gate  of 
the  dty)  to  the  Summer  Palace,  and  plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  erection  of  a  well  coordinated  group  of  university  build- 
ings. Construction  will  probably  be  started  in  the  spring  of  1922. 
The  fact  that  the  University  is  a  mission  institution  seems  to 
make  but  little  difference  in  its  relationships  with  the  many 
pvenunent  schools  and  colleges  in  the  city,  for  they  recognize 
ttnt  die  Christian  University  is  working  for  the  uplift  and  prog- 
Teu  of  China,  its  constant  aim  being  to  furnish  the  highest  pos- 
sible quidity  of  intellectual  and  religious  leadership  for  China. 

THE  NORTH    CHINA   UNION   LANGUAGE  SCHOOL 

The  North  China  Union  Language  School,  founded  in  1910 
hf  Dr.  W.  H.  Rees  of  the  London  Mission,  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
•dncational  program  of  the  mission  boards,  although  all  of  its 
fltndents  are  foreigners,  for  it  is  teaching  missionaries,  diplomats 
and  business  men  the  Chinese  language,  and  so  fitting  them  for 
their  work  in  China.  In  nine  years,  the  enrollment  has  p[rown  to 
and  includes  representatives  of  26  missionary  soaeties,  12 
houses  and  5  legations. 

As  the  students  spend  only  half  their  time  in  classroom  work 

>  igld  the  otiMT  half  with  individual  teachers,  the  size  of  the  faculty 

on  the  enrollment.     At  present  there  are  60  Chinese 

,  five  of  whom  are  women,  and,  in  addition,  some  20  of 

senior  Peking  missionaries  are  giving  a  few  hours  a  week 
iio  fectnring  and  teaching  in  the  school,  so  that  the  newcomers 
tfwjr  luive  uie  benefit  of  their  long  study  and  experience  in  China. 
Wnile  tfie  students  are  learning  the  Chinese  language,  they  are 
sdbo  getting  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  life,  thought  and  customs 
duit  will  be  an*  invaluable  background  for  their  future  work. 

Students  taking  the  full  time  course  ordinarily  spend  one  year 
in  residence  and  then  continue  their  study  in  their  mission  station 
or  place  of  business.  The  complete  course  is  equivalent  to  three 
years  of  full  time  work  though  it  usually  covers  five  years,  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  study  being  decreased  as  other  demands 
increase.  It  is  planned  to  give  those  who  complete  the  course  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  most  of  the  students  are  college 
graduates.  Short  time  courses,  in  which  the  students  usually 
spend  one  hour  a  day  with  a  personal  teacher  and  have  two  class 
meetings  a  week,  are  arranged  for  those  who  are  unable  to  give 
their  entire  time  to  language  study. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
director!  representing  the  following  twelve  organizations : 

American  Board  Mission. 
American  Methodist  Mission. 
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American  Presb)rterian  Mission. 
Church  of  England  Mission. 
London  Missionary  Society. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assodation. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Assodatiotu 
American  Legation. 
American  Association  of  North  China. 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
British  Legation. 
China  Medical  Board. 

The  detailed  administration  is  carried  by  Mr.  W.  B.  FcM 
a  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  JlfA 
Christian  Association,  assisted  by  a  representative  of  the  Stmtft 
Evangelistic  Fund. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

The  medical  part  of  the  missionary  program  in  Peldpg  io- 
cludes  three  hospitals:  one  for  men  and  two  for  women.  Ott 
of  these,  the  Douw  Memorial  Hospital  for  Women,  is  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  work,  while  the  other  two  are  under  the  Metbodit 
Boards.  Of  the  Sleeper  Davis  Memorial  Hospital  (the  Metboddl 
Women's  Hospital)  the  report  of  the  China  Medical  Board  Mtp, 
"At  the  present  time,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  oor 
ducted  hospitals  in  China."  The  staff  of  the  men's  ho^piot 
includes  a  dentist  and  optometrist,  besides  three  doctors.  The 
three  hospitals  have  a  total  of  165  beds  and  are  caring  for  over 
2,000  in-patients  a  year.  Dispensary  work  is  carried  on  bjr  tbe 
three  hospitals  and  also  by  the  London  and  Anglican  Missions. 
The  eight  mission  dispensaries  are  treating  365  patients  a  daf» 
on  the  averac^e,  200  men  and  165  women.*  Twenty-five  (ij 
percent)  of  the  missionaries  and  32  (9  percent)  of  the  Qiaat 
mission  workers  are  giving  their  time  to  medical  work. 

Training  schools  for  nurses  are  conducted  in  connection  wik 
both  of  the  Methodist  hospitals,  the  one  for  men  with  ao  studtfti 
being  under  the  Methodist  Board,  while  the  one  for  women  wi4 
25  students  is  a  union  school.  The  North  China  Women's  UfflOi 
Medical  College  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  Women's  Hos- 
pital, but  as  its  name  implies  is  a  union  school.  It  has  some  £ 
students  and  in  1919  graduated  18  doctors. 

THE  UNION   MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Medical  education  for  men  is  given  by  the  Union  Medicil 
College.    This  school  was  founded  in  i9oi5,  and  up  until  ^i 

*  See  Ai>pendix,  page  5x6,  for  complete  figare& 
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was  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Medical  Mission- 
ary Association  of  London,  the  American  Board,  Presbyterian, 
London,  Methodist  and  Anglican  Missions.  In  July  of  that  year 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  China  Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Board  being  composed  of  seven  representatives 
of  the  Foundation  and  one  from  each  of  the  six  mission  boards. 
Since  191 5,  the  Board  has  built  and  equipped  a  new  medical 
school,  a  250-bed  hospital,  nurses'  homes^  student  dormitories, 
faculty  residences,  the  total  representing  an  investment  oi  some 
$7,000,000  gold.  .The  buildings  of  the  medical  school  .and  hos- 
pital are  a  combination  of  Chinese  and  American  architecture 
and  with  their  high,  curving,  green-tiled  roofs  are  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Peking.  The  Chinese  call  the  hospital  compound  'The 
Green  Tiled  City." 

The  new  medical  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1919,  with 
seven  undergraduate  and  19  graduate  students.  By  the  end 
of  December,  there  were  36  on  the  faculty  including  11 
Chined,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  put  foreigners  and 
Chinese  on  the  same  basis  as  far  as  their  ability  is  equal.  In  the 
hospital,  the  general  surgical  service  has  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  doctors  and  they  have  won  the  confidence 
of  their  associates  and  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  the  hospital. 
Instruction  in  the  school  is  carried  on  entirely  in  English  except 
for  special  Chinese  courses.  The  school  is  open  to  women,  though 
so  far  none  have  applied  for  admission. 

A  pre-medical  school  is  also  maintained  by  the  Board.  By 
the  end  of  1919,  there  were  10  persons  on  the  faculty,  three  of 
whom  were  Chinese.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  was  34,  two 
of  the  students  being  women. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  to  train  women  for  all  the  nursing 
work  in  the  hospital,  though  this  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
usual  Chinese  custom.  Until  it  proves  practical  to  have  women 
nurses  in  the  men's  hospital,  the  training  of  male  nurses  will,  of 
necessity,  be  continued.  The  training  school  for  women  is  soon 
to  be  opened.  Already  a  superintendent  of  nurses  and  17 
instructors  and  departmental  supervisors  are  in  Peking. 

The  China  Medical  Board  has  done  much  for  medical  work 
and  education  in  China,  through  the  help  it  has  given  the  existing 
schools  and  hospitals.  With  the  openin^^  of  its  Peking  hospital 
and  the  further  development  of  the  Union  Medical  College,  the 
Board  will  give  the  Chinese  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  medical 
education  comparable  with  the  best  provided  by  schools  in  the 
United  States,  will  make  possible  research  work  on  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  Far  East  and  will  be  a  tremendous  factor 
in  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  modem  medicine  and  public 
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UNION   WORK 

The  development  of  union  work  and  union  institutioos  fas 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  mission  program  ii 
Peking.  The  districts  shown  on  the  map  are  those  that  haie 
been  informally  adopted  b^  the  larger  mission  boards  so  dflt 
each  church  may  have  its  own  district  and  there  may  be  no  o?tf- 
lapping  or  duplicating  of  effort. 

In  the  educational  field,  the  tendency  toward  union  is  mat 
marked.  The  mission  schools  must  meet  the  competition  of  Ac 
government  schools,  and  only  by  a  pooling  of  resources,  both  mei 
and  money,  is  it  possible  for  the  mission  boards  to  develop  insti- 
tutions, particularly  those  of  higher  grade,  that  are  efficient  aoi 
up  to  the  standard.  The  Peking  University  is  the  outstandiic 
example  of  union,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  fdar 
previously  existing  schools.  The  North  China  Women's  UnioB 
Medical  College,  the  Nurses  Training  School  for  Women,  the 
Bible  Training  Schools  for  Men  and  Women,  the  Normal  School 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  the  North  China  Unici 
Language  School  are  all  union  institutions,  with  from  two  ts 
seven  missions  uniting  in  their  staffing,  support  and  mana^ 

PEKING   STUDENT   WORK   UNION 

The  first  permanent  union  in  evangelistic  work  in  Peking  in$ 
effected  in  1918  by  the  formation  of  the  Peking  Student  Wofk 
Union.    In  1907  work  of  a  social  and  religious  nature  for  tte 
students  of  Peking  was  started  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.     Student  Christian  Associations  were  organized  in 
some  six  or  seven  mission  colleges  and  middle  schoob  and  s 
student  movement  was  launched  with  sunmier  conferences  asid 
training  conferences  for  leaders.    At  the  1910  conference,  tbe 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  the  Christian  Ministry  in  Qma 
was  organized.     When  the  work  began,  there  were  only  some 
6,000  students  of  higher  grade  in  Peking,  and  the  approach  t0 
those  in  the  government  schools  was  difficult,  for  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  literati,  the  most  conservative  dass  in  CfaiDi* 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in   Pekini^  tfce 
growing  interest  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  changing  politicri 
conditions,    the    campaigns    of    Dr.    Mott    in    1913    and  Dr. 
Eddy  in  1914  and  1918,  and  the  steady  work  of  the  missiooariei 
and  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodatioo* 
have  gradually  changed  the  situation,  until  now  the  entire  stodeat 
field  is  open.    The  problem  is  much  too  large  for  any  one  agencT 
to  meet,  so  in  September,  1918,  through  the  initiative  of  di 
Young   Men's   Christian  Association,  the  six   large  chnrdic^ 
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Anglican,  American  Board,  London  Mission,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Chinese  Independent  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  organized  the  Peking  Student  Work  Union  and 
pooled  their  men  and  resources  for  the  development  of  a  city- 
wide  student  program.  During  1918-1919,  the  work  was  directed 
by  a  board  of  nine  men,  Chinese  and  foreign,  representing  the 
churches,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  13  diurch  and  '!u)unff 
Men's  Qiristian  Association  men.  During  1919-1920,  the  board 
of  directors  was  enlarged  and  now  includes  representatives  of  the 
churches.  The  Youn^  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  the  Christian  students  of  the  city  and  several  repre- 
sentatives at  large.  The  staff  has  been  enlarged  to  17,  five  for- 
eigners and  12  Chinese,  and  work  is  being  carried  on  in  12 
centers.  By  means  of  lectures  and  socials,  healthful  recreation  is 
provided  to  offset  the  temptations  of  the  life  of  the  capital.  Only 
583  of  the  54  higher  schools  have  dormitories.  The  majority  of 
the  students  are  living  in  small  hotels  or  wherever  they  can  find 
rooms,  and  only  too  often  they  are  surrounded  by  evil  influences. 
In  some  centers,  athletics  and  other  games  are  provided  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  Religious  lectures,  discussion  groups  and  Bible 
clsusses  are  carried  on  in  various  centers  with  an  average  weekly 
attendance  of  over  800.  The  Christian  work  for  women  as  well 
as  men  students  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Union  Board. 

The  salaries  of  the  workers,  with  the  exception  of  one  office 
secretary,  are  paid  by  the  various  bodies  belonging  to  the  Union, 
but  the  expenses  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  city-wide 
program  are  paid  from  a  common  treasury,  the  funds  being  con- 
tributed by  the  different  missions  or  raised  by  a  united  financial 
campaign.  In  19191  over  $1,200  was  raised  by  a  city-wide  cam- 
paign. 

PEKING  BRANCH  OF  TH£  CHINA-FOR-CHRIST   MOVEMENT 

The  most  recent  development  of  cooperative  effort  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  Peking  Branch  of  the  China-for-Christ  Movement 
The  six  larger  Protestant  communions  have  organized  a  central 
committee  of  100,  on  which  are  representatives  of  all  the  organ- 
ized Protestant  churches,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  certain  coopted 
members.  This  large  committee  has  elected  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  1$,  has  appointed  sub-committees  on 

Evangelism  Devotional  Life 

Home  Missions  Literature 

Social  Service  Systematic  Giving, 
Training  of  Leaders 
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has  secured  a  permanent  full  time  Chinese  secretary,  and  b 
assbt^  by  several  foreign  and  Chinese  secretaries  giving  put 
time. 

THE  AMERICAN   BIBLE   SOaETY 

Peking  is  one  of  the  principal  distributing  centers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  as  it  is  headquarters  for  the  provinces 
of  Chihli,  Shansi  and  Shantung.  Formerly,  the  Bibles  were  sold 
by  paid  colporteurs,  but  they  are  now  being  distributed  by  some 
140  volunteers,  23  of  whom  are  working  in  and  around  Pddng. 
The  paid  staff  consists  of  one  foreigner  and  three  Chinese  The 
sales  of  Bibles,  Gospels,  Testaments  and  portions  of  Scripture 
in  Chihli  Province  alone  totaled  602,201  in  1918,  while  ofcr 
1,000,000  portions  were  sold  in  the  North  China  District  In 
all  of  China  the  annual  sales  of  the  Society  are  approximately 
2,225,000  portions.  . 

THE  BRITISH   AND  FOREIGN   BIBLE  SOdBTT 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  conducts  a  small  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Peking  work  of  the  Lcmdon  MissioD, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  that  mission  giving  part  of  his 
time  to  the  work,  but  the  sales  in  Peking  and  vicinity  are  re^ 
ported  as  being  very  small 

THE   HILL-MURRAY   MISSION  TO  THE  CHINESE   BUND 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  terrible  condition  of  the  blind  in 
China,  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray,  who  reached  Peking  in  1871,  opened 
a  school  for  them  a  few  years  later.  In  1879,  the  Hill-Munaj 
Mission  to  the  Chinese  Blind  was  founded,  and  since  then  has 
been  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Mr.  Mumy 
worked  out  a  Braille  system  for  the  Chinese  language  and 
through  his  school  has  not  only  taught  a  great  many  Wad  to 
read  but  has  also  trained  a  large  number  of  Christian  workers. 

In  1916,  the  school  had  three  foreign  teachers  and  38  papk, 
but  in  1919  Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  carried  on  the  work  for 
several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  to  give  it  op 
and  the  school  was  closed,  until  a  new  director  can  be  secured. 

THE  women's  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

The  Peking  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  w«s 
founded  in  1912  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  the  Americin 
Board  Mission   (Congregational).     Branches  have  been  estib- 
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lished  in  the  Tcng  Shih  K'ou,  Pei  T'ang  and  Ch'i  Hua  Men  Con- 
gregational Churches,  the  Ku  Lou  Hsi  and  Er  Tiao  Hut'ung* 
Resbyterian  Churches,  the  London  Mission  Chapel  and  the  In- 
dependent Chinese  Church  in  the  South  City.  Young  people's 
societies  have  been  organized  in  the  North  China  Union  Women's 
Collie  (now  Yen  Ching  College)  and  in  the  Bridgeman 
Academy.  Three  Loyal  Temperance  Leagues  are  also  holding 
regular  monthly  meetmgs. 

Besides  the  usual  meetings  and  the  distribution  of  literature 
directed  especially  against  the  use  of  narcotics  and  the  growing 
use  of  foreign  wines  and  liquors,  the  Union  has  trained  a  group 
of  women,  most  of  whom  are  students  in  the  Bible  Training 
School,  to  talk  at  the  temple  fairs  every  spring,  lecturing  on 
home-making  and  sanitation  as  well  as  temperance. 

THE   YOUNG   MEN's  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

In  1906,  at  the  invitation  of  the  principal  missions  of  the 
city,  two  representatives  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Mr.  R.  R.  Gailey  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Edwards,  came 
to  Peking  to  organize  the  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Their  first  headquarters  were  in  an  old  pawn  shop, 
and  the  first  association  work  was  to  establish  an  English  night 
school.  From  that  beginning,  the  work  has  grown  until  now, 
housed  in  a  large  four-story  building — ^the  gift  of  John  Wana- 
maker'of  Philadelphia — it  includes  the  following: 

1.  Social  and  Educational  Activities  in  the  building — con- 
certs, moving  pictures,  lectures,  pool,  billiards,  bowling,  a  restau- 
rant, reading  room,  library  and  dormitory. 

2.  Physical  Education,  Gymnasium  classes  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  athletics  in  government  and  private  schools  in  the  city. 
The  late  Mr.  A.  N.  Hoagland  of  the  Princeton  Staff  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  in  1912-13  the  first  inter-collegiate 
football,  baseball  and  track  contests  in  Peking.  He  was  also 
the  organizing  secretary  of  the  first  National  Track  Meet  held  in 
1913  on  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven. 

3.  Education.  The  Peking  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  with  over  400  students  and  an  English  night  school  for 
200  men  and  boys. 

4.  Evangelism  and  Religious  Education.  In  cooperation 
with  the  churches,  the  Association  has  been  the  pioneer  in  evan- 
gelistic work  for  the  student  and  official  classes.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Buchman  have  induced 
many  thousands  of  students  and  officials  to  study  Christianity  and 
many  have  become  church  members. 

5.  Cooperation  in  the  Union  work  for  college  and  middle 
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school  students,  includin|r  the  supervision  of  the  woxk  of  ii 
organized  Student  Christian  Associations. 

6.  Cooperation  in  the  Community  Service  Movement  (see 
Chapter  XVII). 

7.  Y.M,CA.  Work  in  the  Chinese  Army.  The  pioneer  mA 
in  this  line  was  done  in  1918  by  Mr.  Gailey,  who  started  Associ- 
ation activities  among  the  Chinese  troops  in  Siberia. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  espedaDf 
successful  in  reaching  men  of  education  and  official  positioa  I 
Last  year,  the  President  of  China  and  all  but  <Hie  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  contributed  to  its  work,  while  the  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation was  a  man  high  up  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Tbe 
Association  has  altogether  some  2,500  members,  about  250  of 
whom  are  members  of  a  Protestant  church.  As  is  customary  i» 
Association  work,  the  activities  are  under  the  control  of  a 
Chinese  board  of  directors  who  are  responsible  for  the  raising 
of  the  budget,  the  expenses  of  the  local  work  being  met  by  monej 
raised  in  Peking.  In  1919,  there  were  some  24  Chinese  seot- 
taries  on  the  Association  staff,  and  the  budget  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  $8o,ocx).  The  only  money  that  comes  from 
America  is  for  the  salaries  of  the  seven  permanent  foreign  se^ 
retaries,  and  the  expenses  of  the  three  to  five  short  term  hkd 
who  are  with  the  Peking  Association.  Most  of  these  funds  are 
contributed  by  the  students  and  alumni  of  Princeton  Universkj. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMEN's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Peking  was 
organized  October  21,  1916,  pre-organization  work  having  been 
carried  on  by  Miss  Theresa  Severin  since  1913.  Its  specid  field 
is  work  with  the  modern  students  and  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  officials.    At  present,  its  program  includes: 

1.  Social  Activities  for  Members — Lectures,  concerts,  socal 
meetings. 

2.  Educational  Work,  Fifty  students  were  enrolled  in  4e 
various  classes  in  1919. 

3.  Community  Service  Work,  A  night  school  for  54  drih 
dren,  with  a  faculty  of  four,  three  of  whom  give  their  serviceSi 
public  health  exhibits,  better-baby  shows,  cooperation  in  the  Teflg 
Shih  K'ou  Community  Service  Group  (see  Chapter  XVII). 

4.  Student  Work,  Student  Associations  have  been  oiW- 
ized  in  the  mission  schools  and  in  two  non-mission  schools,  uflb 
work  has  been  started  for  the  younger  girls. 

In  1919,  the  Association  had  421  members,  119  of  whomte- 
longed  to  Protestant  churches.    The  board  of  directors,  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  entire  Association  program,  included  many  women 
who  were  prominent  in  church  work  and  several  whose  husbands 
held  high  official  position.  Four  foreign  and  three  Chinese 
secretaries  were  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  budget  raised  from 
Chinese  sources  for  the  local  work  amounted  to  $4,650  silver, 
the  foreign  secretaries  all  being  supported  from  America. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY   CENTER   IN   CHINA 

The  Princeton  University  Center  in  China  is  a  group  of  six 
permanent  men  and  from  three  to  six  short  term  men,  who  are 
in  Peking  as  the  representatives  of  the  alumni  and  students  of 
Princeton  University.  Most  of  them  are  working  through  the 
Peking  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  short  term  men 
teaching  in  the  Association  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
the  permanent  men  assisting  the  Chinese  Board  of  Directors  in 
developing  the  Association  program,  but  they  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Some  are  cooperating  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  social  service  movement  in  the  city,  and  some  are 
teaching  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  Peking  (Union) 
University. 

Other  American  colleges  also  have  their  representatives  in 
Peking.  Wellesley  is  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  Yen  Ching  College.  One  of 
the  foreign  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  supported  b^  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  while  a  representative  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  is  teaching  in  the  Peking  (Union)  University. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  effect  of  Christianity 
on  the  life  of  Peking  is  manifestly  impossible.  There  are  too 
many  complex  forces  at  work  in  the  city.  No  one  will  deny, 
however,  that  it  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  city,  es- 
pecially in  the  development  of  the  ideals  of  the  new  China.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  faces  of  a  group  of  Christian  women — 
and  many  observers  say  they  can  almost  always  tell  who  are 
Christians  by  their  happy  expressions — to  realize  how  much 
Christianity  has  meant  to  them  personally.  This  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  inner  life  of  individuals — ^a  real  yet  intangible 
transformation — ^has,  up  to  the  present,  been  Christianity's  great- 
est contribution  to  China. 

Christianity's  larger  social  and  national  outreach  is,  however, 
becoming  apparent.  Christians  are  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Parliament, 
on  the  Peace  Commission  to  Versailles,  are  admirals  in  the  Chinese 
Navy,  are  high  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the  execu- 
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rive  committee  of  the  Peking  Student  Union.  Through  these  men 
the  influence  of  the  idealism  and  altruism  of  the  Christian  outlook 
and  purpose  is  beginning  to  count  in  the  national  life. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  in  introducing  new  social  and  moral 
ideals  is  also  apparent.  The  present  eagerness  for  a  better  goyen- 
ment,  for  a  higher  place  for  women,  for  a  more  adequate  moral 
code  is  partially  the  result  of  the  Christian  movement  in  Chim, 
while  the  present  intellectual  awakening  of  China  is  certaintj 
indirectly  the  outcome  of  the  many  years  of  persistent  teaching  of 
new  ideas  by  the  missionary  body. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the  effect  of  Christiaiiitj 
on  China  are  the  great  possibilities  of  constructive  service  sow 
open  to  the  Christian  movement.  The  eagerness  of  young  Cfana 
to  avail  herself  of  the  tools  from  the  west  which  will  reconstratt 
the  nation  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  the  Christian  movcmeat 
China  is  changing  rapidly  from  the  ancient  fixed  social  sjnfeeni 
of  Confucianism  to  a  new  social  order.  It  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  Christian  movement  to  supply  the  moral  basis,  me  social  out* 
look  and  the  religious  dynamic  for  this  new  social  order  and  to 
assist  materially  by  demonstrating  the  practical  applicatioa  of  iodi 
ideals  and  motives  in  concrete  terms. 

Religion  in  action  especially  will  arrest  the  attention  and  gn 
the  acceptance  of  vigorous  young  China.  Christianity  c»i  be 
demonstrated  through  the  home,  the  school,  the  factory,  the  hospi- 
tal permeated  with  the  Christian  spirit.  The  planning  and  orgsi* 
izing  of  a  definite  and  constructive  social  program  tor  die  toed 
community  around  each  Christian  church  will  also  truly  express 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  Christian  gospel  which  seeks  to  devdop  not 
only  the  individual  and  the  church  but  primarily  and  essentiaBy 
to  transform  the  structure  of  society  itself  into  a  new  sodd 
order — ^the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Peking  is  the  natural  place  for  especially  intensive  misskxiaiy 
effort  and  the  development  of  the  best  ideas  in  the  CbristiBS 
program.  It  is  the  political  and  educational  center  of  Chinay  and 
what  is  done  there  has  its  influence  not  only  on  the  city,  but  on  tbe 
entire  country.  Much  of  the  population  is  transient  and  men  com- 
ing from  every  province  take  with  them  the  ideas  of  the  capitiL 
The  mission  work  will  have  to  be  of  the  highest  order  and  wil 
require  the  investment  of  many  men  and  large  sums  of  monef' 
The  program  will  have  to  be  intensive  rather  than  extensive^  for, 
although  the  missionaries  will  have  to  do  some  demonstration  woitt 
their  largest  task  is  the  training  of  Chinese  leaders.  Forejgnen 
cannot  evangelize  China  any  more  than  they  can  educate  her  or 
cure  her  diseases.  This  work  must  be  done  by  the  Quncse 
themselves,  and  the  most  and  the  best  that  the  foreigner  can  do 
is  to  develop  Chinese  who  will  cariy  on  the  work. 
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C3IAPTER  XVII 

PEKING  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  GROUP 

(an  outgrowth  of  the  survey) 

It  is  not  often  that  it  is  possible  to  tell,  in  a  survey  report,  of 
any  concrete  results  of  the  survey,  but  in  Peking  the  preliminary 
reports  of  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  church  and  district  surveys  aroused 
such  interest  and  showed  such  a  need  for  a  social  program  that 
a  Community  Service  Group  was  organized  even  before  the  field 
work  of  the  survey  itself  was  completed.  In  November,  1919,  a 
group  of  40  Chinese  and  foreign  men  and  women  met  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  consider  the  problem  of 
a  community  service  program  for  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District. 
A  majority  of  these  lived  either  in  or  very  near  the  surveyed  dis- 
trict and  most  of  them  were  members  of  the  American  Board 
(Congregational)  Church  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. Among  the  Chinese  were  a  teacher  in  the  Women's  Col- 
l^;e,  a  load  physician,  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  the  owner 
of  a  large  bookstore,  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  aviation  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  War,  the  wife  of  a  returned  student  in  the 
employ  of  the  Siems-Cary  Company,  the  wife  of  a  Chinese  pastor, 
the  local  police  official,  a  doctor  in  the  public  health  department  of 
the  Union  Medical  College  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  number 
of  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  a  group  of  college  students,  both  men  and 
women.  The  foreigners  were  Rev.  George  D.  Wilder,  Rev.  R. 
M.  Cross  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  Miss  Alice  Holmes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

The  needs  of  the  district,  as  discovered  by  the  survey,  were 
vividly  presented  by  Dr.  Wilder,  and  without  much  discussion 
the  group  decided  to  organize  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Fu  Wu  Tuan,  or  Community  Service  Group.  Seven  commissions 
were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  following  problems :  Social  Re- 
lationships, Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Charity  and  Industrial 
Work,  Moral  Reform,  Night  Schools,  Lectures  and  General  Ex- 
tension Education,  Public  Health.  Later  on  a  Commission 
on  Social  Investigation  was  added.    The  original  budget  of  the 
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?-oup  amounted  to  $600,  contributed  by  the  Young  Men's  aod 
oung  Women's  Christian  Associations  and  the  American  Boasd 
Church,  but  $700  was  soon  added  to  this  amount  by  the  people  of 
the  community,  even  though  most  of  the  contributors  were  not 
members  of  any  Christian  church.  Headquarters  were  fiut 
opened  in  an  old  tea  house  located  on  Hatamen  Street,  the  man 
east  street  of  the  district,  and  borrowed  from  the  former  Ministfr 
of  Finance,  Ts'ao  Ju  Lin,  but  later  were  moved  to  a  two-nwm 
building  on  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Street. 

The  first  event  was  a  Sunday  evening  meeting  of  the  local 
gentry.  Some  sixty  came  out  and  showed  deep  interest  in  Ae 
plans  of  the  organization  as  explained  to  them  by  Mr.  liu  Hi 
Lien,  the  energetic  Chinese  secretary  of  the  group.  This  meedog 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  lec- 
tures, the  afternoon  meetings  being  for  women  and  the  evcniiff 
meetings  for  men.  For  the  women,  talks  were  given  on  Housdiold 
Sanitation,  the  Necessity  of  Education,  How  to  Bring  Up  the 
Baby,  while  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  for  men  covered  a  laige 
range  of  subjects :  the  general  nelds  of  Citizenship,  Public  Ham 
and  Hygiene,  Moral  Reform,  and  Business  Morality.  It  ms 
planned  to  work  up  interest  among  special  groups,  unskilled  bbor- 
ers,  skilled  laborers,  apprentices,  teachers,  gentry,  wives  of  offidilSk 
etc.,  but  just  as  a  start  was  being  made  the  headquarters  in  Ae 
tea  house  had  to  be  given  up  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  i 
was  impossible  to  find  as  satisfactory  a  place  for  public  lectures. 
Typical  of  what  can  be  done,  however,  was  an  evening  meeting 
to  which  the  head  of  a  large  shop  brought  all  his  apprentices  to 
see  the  pictures  on  public  health.  It  is  evident  that  by  discovering 
the  natural  groupings  of  the  people,  the  merchants  through  die 
gilds,  and  the  gentry  through  the  district  organizations,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  approach  and  appeal  to  all  the  different  classes. 

In  order  further  to  let  the  people  of  the  district  understand 
the  objects  of  this  new  enterprise  which  we  wished  them  to 
consider  as  their  own,  a  large  12x30  inch  calendar  ms 
printed.  In  the  center  was  a  photograph  of  the  local  gentrv  lAo 
attended  the  opening  meeting  in  the  tea  house.  Above  this  ms 
the  calendar  and  a  brief  description  of  the  proposed  work  of  the 
seven  commissions,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  was  a  list  of 
the  40  charter  members  of  the  group.  When  the  calendais 
were  printed  the  members  were  called  together,  each  two  ct 
three  were  given  a  street  or  part  of  a  street  to  cover,  and  within  a 
few  days  the  calendars  were  distributed  by  these  nei^iborlf 
visitors  to  the  homes  and  stores  of  the  more  than  nine  thousand 
people  living  in  the  district  These  personal  calls — the  men  fcr 
the  most  part  covering  the  stores  and  the  women  the  honie»- 
were  not  only  the  means  of  giving  out  the  information  printed 
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on  the  calendars,  but  were  a  demonstration  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  this  neighborhood  group.  In  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
the  carrying  of  letters  is  work  that  is  done  only  by  coolies,  and 
for  students,  well-to-do  women  and  local  merchants  to  do  it  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression. 

Poor  relief  was  the  next  enterprise  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Community  Service  Group.  The  people  who  were  in  need  were 
easily  found  as  the  police  had  listed  the  families  that  they  con- 
sidered "poor'  and  "very  poor,"  and  a  copy  of  this  list  was  given 
the  group  by  the  head  of  the  police  district.  A  study  of  the  46 
poor  families  showed  that  the  "poor"  were  destitute,  while  the 
"very  poor"  were  practically  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Many 
of  the  latter  families  did  not  have  any  padded  winter  clothes, 
while  some  did  not  even  have  enough  thin  clothes  to  give  every 
member  of  the  family  a  suit.  One  family  with  five  members 
had  only  one  suit  and  their  "home"  was,  of  course,  without  furni- 
ture or  heat. 

In  December  a  poorhouse  for  men  and  an  industrial  work- 
shop for  women  were  organized.  A  rich  broker,  much  more 
familiar  with  ancient  Chinese  philanthropic  methods  than  with 
modem  scientific  relief  (as  we  found  to  our  sorrow^,  offered  to 
give  us  $350  to  start  a  poorhouse.  Now,  the  old  Chmese  idea  of 
a  poorhouse  is  a  place  where  those  who  are  obviously  the  most 
destitute  are  herded  together  for  the  winter  months,  kept  fairly 
warm  and  given  enough  millet  gruel  to  keep  them  from  starving; 
but  it  was  our  aim  to  fit  the  inmates  for  self-support,  if  possible, 
as  well  as  give  them  a  place  to  live  and  something  to  eat.  We  first 
hired  a  superintendent,  the  former  pastor  of  one  of  the  London 
Mission  Churches  whose  large  heart  and  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  human  nature  were  greater  than  his  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
structively help  the  poor,  but  there  are,  of  course,  no  trained 
Chinese  social  workers  in  China  for  such  positions.  Some  forty 
destitute  men  and  boys  were  admitted,  most  of  them  selected  by  the 
local  police,  though  some  were  chosen,  by  our  rich  philanthropic 
friend,  from  among  the  most  dilapidated  of  the  beggars  on  the 
street.  These  latter  gave  us  the  most  trouble,  for  most  of  them 
were  almost  hopelessly  dependent  and  it  was  difficult  to  awaken  in 
them  a  spark  of  independence  and  self-support.  Every  man  who 
was  admitted  had  to  be  guaranteed  by  some  member  of  the  com- 
munity, but,  as  many  of  the  most  needy  persons  knew  no  one, 
the  secretary  of  the  group  had  to  personally  act  as  guarantor  for 
several.  Each  man  as  he  came  in  was  supplied  with  a  clean 
wooden  board  bed  and  a  new  suit  of  cotton  padded  clothing,  the 
latter  being  presented  to  him  only  after  he  had  been  given  a  bath 
in  the  nearby  public  bath  house. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  poorhouse  the  inmates 
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were  divided  into  three  groups.  The  older  and  more  deoqit 
were  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  to  help  with  the 
another  group  was  to  be  engaged  in  industrial  worl 
cotton  yam  on  two  newly  purchased  machines,  while  a  third 
to  peddle  goods  on  the  street.  Unfortunately,  the  spuming 
chines  were  not  up  to  specifications.  A  merchant  in  Shanhii( 
had  what  was  considered  to  be  a  great  improvement,  of  a  sent- 
modem  nature,  of  the  old  hand  spinning  machine,  but  too  hteil 
was  discovered  to  have  none  of  the  virtues  of  either  the  andat 
or  modern  model.  By  working  hard  all  day,  two  men  coaU 
make  about  lo  coppers  apiece,  scarcely  enough  to  pay  far 
their  food.  However,  the  men  were  kept  at  the  machines  dnriof 
the  winter  months,  each  one  thus  making  almost  enough  to  m 
for  his  food  and  also  learning  a  new  trade.  As  Japanese  gooo 
were  being  boycotted  and  there  was  a  demand  for  cotton  jvm, 
had  the  machines  been  good  ones  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  dfli 
form  of  work  would  have  proved  most  profitable.  During  the 
last  few  months,  Mr.  S.  M.  Dean,  an  American  teacher  in  fk 
National  Teachers'  Collie  and  head  of  its  industrial  depaitmei^ 
has,  together  with  a  group  of  friends,  tested  out  and  perfadd 
the  model  of  a  new,  thoroughly  modem  hand  spinning  mt^*^ 
which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  l^  available  for  this  class  of  wcffk. 

The  third  group,  who  were  to  sell  goods  on  the  street,  wot 
engaged  in  a  form  of  work  which,  from  the  economic  pdotof 
view,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  much  of  a  contributkm  to 
China.  There  are  already  in  Peking  more  peddlers  of  peansb^ 
fire-crackers,  native  candies  and  nuts,  soap,  etc.,  than  the  mariodt 
demands,  but  to  ourselves  we  justified  our  setting  up  these  nea 
in  this  line  of  work  by  calling  the  products  "sanitary,"  for  w 
they  were  compared  to  much  of  the  food  sold  on  the  street.  After 
securing  the  necessary  permission  from  the  police,  street  bootti 
were  established  in  two  different  parts  of  the  district,  eadi  of 
which  was  in  charge  of  two  men,  dressed  in  a  neat  gray  cot* 
tume,  while  back  of  each  booth  was  hung  a  prominent  sign  td- 
ing  of  the  organization  that  was  sponsor  for  the  new  ente  '  ~ 
From  these  booths  other  men,  cbthed  in  gray  and  carrying 
glass-covered  boxes  in  which  were  displayed  their  various  ^ 
went  out  in  pairs  day  by  day.  A  few  of  these  peddlers 
successful  in  their  work.  One  is  still  peddling  and  has  more  tktt 
paid  off  the  small  capital  loaned  him.  Most  of  the  men,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  meet  the  severe  competition  of  the  other 
street  peddlers  and  to  make  enough  to  make  the  entcrpriie 
worth  while.  We  found  it  practically  impossible  to  buy  thkfi 
for  them  at  a  price  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  compele 
with  the  other  peddlers.  Some  few  knew  where  and  how  to  bof* 
and  we  finally  had  to  let  them  buy  their  own  suppUes  wfaetfaer 
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they  were  sanitary  or  not.  In  some  cases  the  men  came  back 
with  a  depleted  stock  of  merchandise  and  no  adequate  financial 
returns.  In  one  case  (unfortunate  for  us)  one  of  the  peddlers 
''got  away"  with  $50  worth  of  clothing,  leaving  his  companion  tc 
wait  for  him  at  the  entrance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  blind  alley 
Imt  which  later  turned  out  to  be  an  open  street. 

Our  friend,  the  Chinese  philanthropist,  when  he  heard  that 
we  were  giving  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse  industrial  work 
and  treating  them  better  than  he  had  desired,  refused  to  pay  up 
the  money  that  he  had  promised,  leaving  us  $250  short  on  our 
tm^et. 

The  entire  experience  with  the  men  in  the  poorhouse  proved 
that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple than  is  now  possessed  is  needed  and  that  trained  technical 
supervision  is  required  if  any  efforts  to  help  the  poor  are  to 
pcoduce  real  constructive  accomplishment. 

The  result  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Shop  was  quite  differ- 
ent, owing  to  the  long  experience  of  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich 
of  the  American  Board  Mission.  The  regulations  and  plans  of 
diat  enterprise  were  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  people 
Ifaan  those  of  the  Men's  Poorhouse.  The  25  women  admitted 
were  carefully  chosen,  worked  only  by  the  day  and  were  paid 
for  their  work  by  the  piece  rather  than  by  the  day.  The  shop 
secured  a  large  order  for  clothing  for  the  "boys"  at  the  Peking 
Hotel,  and  with  an  experienced  Chinese  woman  to  supervise  the 
work  the  shop  was  able  to  keep  the  women  and  their  families 
from  destitution  at  only  a  small  cost. 

With  the  coming  of  the  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  the 
poorhouse  was  closed  and  the  women's  workshop  was  changed 
mto  a  sewing  class  for  girls,  taught  by  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
official,  formerly  the  Chinese  Consul  General  in  Java. 

Two  well-run  night  schools  were  conducted  throughout  the 
jrear  in  the  primary  school  buildings  of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sxm  with  an  enrollment  of  some  fifty  girls  and  seventy  boys. 
With  the  exception  of  two  head  teachers,  who  were  paid  for  part 
time  work,  all  the  teaching  was  done  by  college  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  services.  The  curriculum  was  largely  that  of  the 
ordinary  primary  school.  Though  the  schools  were  free,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  were  most  in  need  of 
education.  The  Chinese  have  such  a  high  estimation  of  the 
vahie  of  study,  or  rather  of  the  value  of  having  a  teacher  pour 
knowledge  into  the  students'  heads,  that  they  are  quite  willing 
to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  a  government  school  during  the 
day  and  to  a  free  night  school  in  the  evening.  It  was  practically 
impossible  to  reach  the  apprentices  who  are  not  allowed  out  of 
ttie  shops  in  the  evenings  even  if  they  are  not  required  to  work» 
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which  is  seldom  the  case.  While  the  schools  were  most  successM 
and  the  students  in  the  day  schools  were  for  the  most  part  k^ 
out,  it  is  clear  that  a  greater  confidence  must  be  established  be- 
tween the  Community  Service  Group,  the  gild  leaders  and  dx 
shop  owners,  before  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  school  work,  the  apprentices  and  the  woikii( 
classes. 

As  the  warm  weather  came  on,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  people  regarding  the  dangers  of  the  fly  and  the  i 
sity  of  cleanliness  in  the  home.  A  normal  class  of  80 
and  women,  most  of  them  students  in  the  Government  Uuimii^ 
and  the  Union  Women's  College,  though  ten  or  more  weie  older 
residents  of  the  district,  was  formed  for  training  in  these  sabjecbh 
and  among  other  work  was  given  a  series  of  lantern  lectum  tf 
Dr.  E.  T.  Hsieh  of  the  Union  Medical  College.  Sets  of  pidnres 
were  prepared,  ten  to  a  set,  vividly  painted  by  Chinese  artists  os 
large  pieces  of  cloth,  illustrating  "the  danger  of  the  fly"  and  tte 
need  for  "household  cleanliness.''  The  district  was  divided  inlo 
16  sections,  the  80  voluntary  lecturers  were  then  organized  into 
16  teams,  and  to  each  team  was  assigned  a  section,  the  womeo 
for  the  most  part  taking  the  residence  sections  in  the  center  of  Ae 
block  and  the  men  the  stores  on  the  main  streets  that  surround  Ae 
district.  Each  team  was  required  to  do  three  things :  first,  arrange 
the  time  and  place  of  the  lectures  in  their  particidar  sectioo;  | 
second,  deliver  the  two  lectures  as  many  times  as  possible;  vai 
third,  follow  up  the  lectures  by  the  distribution  of  litentiire, 
some  excellent  pamphlets  having  been  prepared  on  dieae  subjects 
by  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association.  The  canqwigB 
lasted  two  weeks.  Over  sixty  lectures  were  held  in  home  court- 
yards, in  stores,  in  a  big  tent  erected  in  the  middle  of  die  distrkt, 
or  even  right  on  the  street,  the  lecturers  in  the  latter  caae  standiic 
on  tables  and  talking  to  those  who  stopped  to  listen.  Over  eigh 
thousand  people  attended  the  lectures,  so  that  allowiqg  for  dqili- 
cations  and  people  from  other  sections  of  the  dty  it  is  safe  to  sv 
that  at  least  five  thousand  different  people  living  in  our  district 
or  half  the  population,  gathered  new  infonnatioa  on  diete  ina|NV^ 
tant  subjects. 

Free  vaccination  clinics  were  held  in  the  two-room  rinhhmi*^ 
on  Teng  Shih  K'ou  Street  on  five  Saturday  aftemooiia  dmaf 
the  spring  and  over  two  hundred  children  were  vmaautbi 
The  doctors  and  nurses  gave  their  time,  but  the  cott  of  Ac 
vaccine  was  more  than  paid  by  the  voluntary  contribntiQns  of 
those  vaccinated.  In  order  properly  to  follow  up  this  woil^  tf 
newly  arrived  American  nurses,  connected  with  tfie  Union  Med- 
ical College,  volunteered  to  visit  the  homes  of  aU  the  vaccmated 
children  and  give  advice  in  case  of  infection  or  failure  of  the 
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sacculation  to  ''take/'  Each  of  these  young  women  took  with 
her  a  young  Chinese  student  who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  were 
always  welcomed  with  courtesy  and  frequently  with  cordiality. 
Many  of  the  homes  thus  visited  had  never  before  been  favored 
by  a  call  from  a  foreign  guest. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  district  along  the  line  of  moral 
reform.  A  paper  printed  in  the  vernacular  is  issued  every  ten 
dav8  and  reaches  over  one  thousand  homes,  but  the  editor,  an 
elderly  man  who  was  formerly  a  school  principal,  has  as  yet 
fail<kl  to  see  the  possibility  of  influencing  public  opinion  along 
the  most  needed  Imes.  The  recent  organization  of  an  Editorial 
Board  gives  promise  of  better  results.  The  Moral  Reform 
Commission,  in  rescuing  a  little  slave  girl,  has  succeeded  in  doing 
one  piece  of  concrete  service.  Hated  bv  her  master,  the  girl  was 
forced  to  live  on  the  ground  in  the  chicxen  house,  and  to  exist  on 
food  thrown  to  her  by  members  of  the  household.  She  was 
kicked  about  and  terribly  maltreated.  The  matter  was  reported 
to  the  police  by  the  Community  Service  Group,  the  girl  was 
released,  and  a  fine  was  levied  on  her  master. 

The  district  in  which  we  were  working  is  surrounded  on  four 
sides  bv  large  lOO-foot  road-ways,  but  the  streets  in  the  middle 
of  tfie  Uock  are,  for  the  most  part,  small  winding  lanes,  runnii^ 
between  the  hig^  walls  of  the  Chinese  courtyards.  Frequently 
these  lanes  are  blind  alleys  and  at  the  end  of  many^  of  them 
tfiere  is  an  open  space  or  Ts'ao  Ch'ang  (grass  court,  as  it  is  called 
in  Chinese).  The  Playground  Commission  saw  in  these  Ts'ao 
Ch'ang  the  natural  places  for  public  playgrounds.  During  the 
winter  months  the  prospective  leaders  of  the  playgrounds,  15 
young  men  and  15  young  women,  were  selected  from  among 
the  young  women  attending  the  Yen  Ching  College  and 
the  students  of  the  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association  day 
school,  and  were  given  traimng  in  outdoor  games  by  the  physical 
directors  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  (Christian 
Associations.  Only  one  small  group  of  boys  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  as  an  old  tea  house  was  the  only  available 
place  for  their  play.  They,  however,  served  as  a  practice  group 
for  the  teachers  and  as  a  nucleus  for  the  larger  groups  organized 
when  the  spring  weather  made  it  possible  to  move  the  work  to  the 
Ts'ao  Ch'ang.  When  the  outdoor  work  was  started,  a  campaign 
was  organized  to  secure  members  for  the  boys'  groups.  Team 
captains  were  appointed  and  prizes  were  offered.  A  parade  of 
boys  led  by  the  playground  leaders,  a  boy  beating  a  drum  and 
another  blowing  a  horn,  advertised  the  campaign  throughout  the 
alleys  of  the  district.  The  average  attendance  the  three  after- 
noons a  week  on  which  the  boys'  playground  was  held  was  about 
over  one  hundred  different  boys  attending  irregularly. 
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The  girls  on  their  three  afternoons  had  an  average  attendance  of 
20.  Before  their  play  hour,  the  boys  were  given  a  taDc  on  edno- 
tional  and  moral  themes. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Commission  on  Social  Relationships  has 
not  been  able  to  organize  an  extensive  program.  There  is  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  accord  and  comradeship  among  the  workers, 
both  paid  and  voluntary,  especially  among  me  40  original  diaffter 
members ;  over  225  church  members  have  given  voluntary  service 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  organization's  existence;  the 
work  of  most  of  the  departments  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
social  contacts  between  the  group  members  and  tne  commumtj, 
but  the  larger  task  of  welding  the  district  into  a  community,  street 
by  street  and  class  by  class,  is  still  to  be  tmdertaken. 

During  the  summer  time  a  special  program  with  two  free  diy 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  in  which  bamboo  and  rope  work  were 
taught  as  well  as  the  regular  primary  school  studies,  open  air 
stereopticon  lectures  that  attracted  three  or  four  hundred  people, 
a  free  reading  room  and  game  room  for  children  open  to  the 
public  outside  of  school  hours,  was  started  in  a  large  mat  shed 
erected  in  one  of  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  district,  bat 
was  badly  interrupted  by  the  political  turmoil  into  which  Quna 
was  thrown  in  July,  1920.  This  same  interruption,  however, 
gave  the  Community  Service  Group  an  opportunity  to  experimeofc 
in  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Early  in  July  it  became  apparent  that  the  armies  of  General 
Ts'ao  K'un,  advancing  from  Tientsin,  and  General  Wu  F'ti  Fu, 
coming  from  Pao  Ting  Fu  District  to  attack  the  hated  pro-Jap- 
anese Anfu  party  in  control  of  the  Govermnent,  would  converge 
south  of  Peking.  The  railroad  communication  with  Tientsin  and 
Hankow  was  cut  off,  the  city  gates  were  closed,  and  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  permission  to  get  in  or  out  of  the 
city,  grain  became  scarce  and  the  price  of  food  rose  rapidly, 
many  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  panic  and  apprehensoD 
lest  the  city  be  raided  and  looted  by  the  defeated  troops.  Seeing 
their  opportunity,  the  Community  Service  Group  called  together 
representatives  of  the  following  organizations : 

In  the  East  City:  The  three  centers  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment University,  the  Chen  Yi  Girls'  School,  the  East  Cathedral 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Chinese  Independent  Church. 

In  the  South  City:  The  Hua  Shih  Chapel  of  the  Metho(fist 
Church,  the  National  Teachers'  College,  me  Fu  Shu  Middfc 
School,  the  Government  Medical  College,  two  of  the  Ching  Chen 
Mosques. 

In  the  West  City:  The  Shantung  Middle  School,  the  W 
Ken  Girls'  School,  the  Government  Law  School,  the  Ts*ui  Wen 
London  Mission  Boys'  School,  the  Fourth  Govenunent  Middk 
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School,  the  Ching  Chao  Agricultural  Society,  the  French  Lan- 
guage Institute,  the  Higher  Technical  College,  the  Government 
Official  Weight  and  Balance  Measuring  Station,  the  Yu  Ying 
Roman  Catholic  School,  the  Kuang  Hua  Buddhist  Temple,  the 
Ku  Lou  Hsi  Presbyterian  Mission. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Women's  and  Children's  Relief 
Association  was  organized  with  the  object  of  preparing  refuges 
to  which  women  and  children  might  go  in  case  of  riots  within 
the  city.  Twenty-three  centers  capable  of  furnishing  accommoda* 
tions  for  over  eleven  thousand  people  were  secured.  These  in- 
cluded Buddhist  temples,  Mohammedan  mosques,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  mission  buildings,  government  schools.  A 
responsible  head  was  appointed  for  each  refuge  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  near-by  districts  were  registered  and  prom- 
ised admittance  in  case  of  danger.  Warning  of  imminent  danger 
was  to  be  riven  by  the  raising  of  a  large  Red  Cross  flag  over  the 
refuge.  All  of  the  23  centers  were  supplied  by  the  centol  organ- 
ization with  enough  grain  to  last  three  or  four  days,  while  in 
several  instances  large  cases  of  grain  for  emergency  use  were 
given  by  interested  people  living  in  the  locality.  The  Anf u  party 
collapsed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  and  their  forces  were  de- 
feated, but  although  30,000  troops  retreated  toward  the  dty  they 
were  not  able  to  get  inside  the  walls.  The  gates  were  kept  closed 
and  the  soldiers  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  victors  that  they 
did  not  have  time  to  force  their  way  in.  The  women  and  children 
did  not  have  to  use  the  refuges,  but  they  were  saved  many  anxious 
hours  by  the  feeling  of  assurance  that  they  would  be  protected 
in  case  of  danger. 

Although  the  Women's  and  Children's  Relief  Association  did 
not  actually  accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do,  it  did  reveal  the 
large  number  of  persons  and  organizations  of  all  creeds  and  of 
no  creed  who  are  willing  to  work  together  in  a  common  task  of 
unselfish  service  provided  the  vision  and  the  leadership  are  forth- 
coming. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  eight  months'  work  in  the  district 
are  not  easy  to  show  but  perhaps  are  best  described  by  a  young 
woman  who  for  ten  years  has  gone  in  and  out  among  the  homes 
of  the  district  and  so  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  people  there. 
She  said:  "There  are  two  concrete  results  that  I  see.  For- 
merly children  did  not  play  on  the  streets.  Now,  as  I  walk 
around  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  District,  I  often  see  groups  of  boys 
and  girls,  probably  led  by  boys  who  have  been  members  of  our 
playgrounds,  playing  modern  games.  Previously,  down  the  main 
market  street  of  the  district,  fly  screens  over  the  meat  and  v^fe- 
tables  were  never  seen.  Now,  as  a  result  of  our  health  lectures, 
many  of  the  stores  take  these  sanitary  precautions." 
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The  various  experiments  made  by  the  Community  Service 
Group  have  by  no  means  been  a  complete  success,  but  they  have 
demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of  people,  both  Christian  and 
non-Christian,  are  eager  to  work  together  in  tasks  of  conmiunitj 
service.  The  challenge  of  a  real  task  has  aroused  several  lethargic 
churdi  members,  a  woman  particularly  interested  in  Buddhisn 
has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  entire  group,  die 
local  police  official  has  cooperated  well,  the  students  have  shown 
ability  to  carry  out  the  concrete  tasks  planned  for  them.  Further- 
more, they  have  shown  some  of  the  problems  that  will  have  to  be 
met  in  any  social  program,  particularly  the  need  for  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  Chinese  life  and  the  need  of  trained 
leadership. 

In  order  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  of  what  is  becoming 
a  dty-wide  social  movement — ^three  new  districts  have  asked  that 
they  be  surveyed  and  organized  for  work — ^the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Union  University 
are  uniting  their  three  social  service  departments.  Each  of  these 
three  organizations  is  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  foreign  and 
Chinese  workers,  who,  as  a  team,  will  conduct  social  investiga- 
tions, plan  new  enterprises,  give  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
churches  and  other  organizations  along  the  lines  of  technical 
social  service.  In  the  public  health  part  of  the  social  program 
they  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  doctors  and  nurses  of  tbe 
Umon  Medical  College. 

Realizing  that  trained  native  leadership  is  the  most  pressing 
need  of  all,  if  a  successful  social  movement  is  to  be  launched  in 
China,  the  Peking  Union  University  is  utilizing  part  of  the  time 
of  the  members  of  this  staff  to  develop  vocational  courses  in 
social  service  with  practice  work  in  actual  community  service. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  will  eventually 
become  a  school  of  social  economics  through  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  apply  modem  scientific  principles  to  the  developing 
social  work  in  China. 

Even  this  small  experiment,  the  outgrowth  of  die  survey,  has 
made  it  all  the  more  plain  that  the  field  for  social  service  is  wide 
open,  but  that  a  successful  social  program  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  by  numerous  experiments  in 
practical  methods  and  by  the  union  of  the  Christian  forces  with 
the  other  progressive  elements  in  New  China. 
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Dctccuves 


Total 

•  IS 

8»              806 

Grand  Total  ..... 

.a6o 

846             &«M 

ExduiTC  of  Fire  Department  and  DetcctiTCi,  8,5901 

FIRES 

By 

PoKet  DiitrieU 

I       niTALUr       FAKI 

Centra  t 

Centra  3 

t 

Inside    .eft  t 

I 

Inaide    jttta 

t 

Inude    .eft  3 

Inude   .eft  4 

Imide  light  I 

I 

Inaide   lights 

Inaide   Light} 

» 

Jnnde  light 4 

.■w.    7 

Otttside  Left  r 

I 

Outside  Left  j 

I 

Outside  Left  3 

I 

OataidaLeft4 

m 

— 
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FIRES   iContinmed) 
By  Police  Districts 

DISTRICT  NUMBIS       TOTALLY 

Outside  Right  i lo  — 

Outside  Right  2 16  — 

Outside  Right  3 4  — 

Outside  Right  4 10  — 

Outside  Right  5 3  — 

Total  93  85  69 

Houses  pulled  down  to  stop  fires :    Totally,  i ;  partially,  14. 
Men  wounded  extinguishing  fires,  3. 
Incendiary  fires,  none. 

By  Months 

HOUSES  mSTBOTD 
I9I7  NUMBER       TOTALLY        PAKTIALLY  TOT.  la 

January  24  —  18              18 

February 9  —  5               5 

March    12  —  10              » 

April   9  I  7 

May  725 

June  6  —  a 

July  5  81  4              % 

August 2  —  a 

September 4  —  4 

October  3  i  3 

November 7  —  5 

December  S  —  4 

Total 93  85  69  154 

POLICE  EXPENDITURES 


YEAR 

1913  $1,777,813 

1914  1,968.321 

1915  1,881,149 

1916  1,991.57s 

1917  2,235,934 

Five-year  increase,  25.7%. 

POLICE  EXPENDITURES 

1917 
Regular  Expenses  Special  Expenses 

Salaries $373,86?  Building   $idj» 

Rations   930,025  Purchases ^i 

Office  expense 197,342  Detectives    i,6S4 

Wages  5,914  Rewards  6^043 

Horse  food  22,608  Charity  3,086 

Depreciation    4,880  Police  school 20^194 

Miscellaneous   77,799  Coal  kMM^ 

Celebrations    521 

Total   $1,612,435  Traveling  564 


EXPENDITURE 

EXPEKDITVU 

PER  POUCEMAN 

PER  PERSON 

$230 

$2uK 

224 

2.56 

230 

2^ 

236 

248 

260 

275 

I 
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POUCE  EXPENDITURES   (ConHmed) 


1917 


Special  Expenses — Continued 

t  tools  $3,985 

if orms    300,000 

Itivating  trees 1736 

:ngs   4,086 

»use  numbers  and  cen- 

us  supplies 4,569 


Total   $377,7^ 


Other  Expenses 
vemment  Hospital,  N. 

:ity   $JO,974 

vemment  Hospital,  S. 

Tity    29,960 

'eet  cleaning 136,579 

DStitution  registration.  1,323 

orhouses  (2)  3473 

or  Men's  Schools  (2) .  10,800 

ne  Gun 1,596 

um  Tower 672 

or  of  Hope 1,200 

omen's  Poorhouse   ...  1,116 

ing  Ch'ang  (2)  3,936 


Spent  for  Other  Organigations  and 
Repaid  by  Them 

Markets    $i»440 

Mail  protection 2^68 

Care  of  flowers 360 

Well  rent  36 

Rewards  to  outsiders. . . .  2^56 

Trees  231 

Food  for  those  in  jail. . .  3435 

General  purchases 212 

Food   for   Police   Board 

Officers   8^910 

Cart  hire 480 

Expenses  for  sick  men..  145 

Building    2,027 

Food  for  inspectors 181 

Detectives  ' 670 

Miscellaneous   758 


Total   $^iiio 

Totals 

Regular  expenses $1,612435 

Special  expenses  337»76o 

Other  expenses 221,629 

Spent  for  other  organiza- 
tions    24,110 


Total  $221,629 


$3>335,934 


CRIME 


YEAl  NO.  OF  CRIMES 

1913  2,549 

1914  3M7 

1915  3417 

1916  3,273 

1917  3.886 

Total  increase  1913-1917,  46.7%. 


%  INdEASB 

RATE  FEB 

ORIXECSEASB 

1,000  PERSONS 

— 

351 

27 

4M 

5 

4.32 

4.3 

4^ 

19 

4.78 

Misdemeanors 

NO.  OF  %  INCREASE 

YEAR  MISDEMEANORS  OR  DECREASE 

1913    20,554  — 

1914     21,056  2.5 

1915     21,130  0.4 

1916    22,373  $.6 

1917    22370  2.8 

Total  increase  1913-1917,  11.3%. 


RATE  FEE 
1,000  PERSONS 
28^ 

26.7 

27.9 
28.2 
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CRIME  (Conimued) 
Total  Crimes  and  Miidemeamars 

%lVCMEASm 


19x3  a3>iQ3 

I9M   a«<« 

1915    24,547 

X910    ^Sfi^ 

1917   a^7S6 

Total  increase  I9i3-i9i7»  15-5%. 


5.1 

ix> 

4^ 


CLASSES  OP  MISDEMEANORS 


OPRM8B  MAIS 

General  regulations 7r403 

Customs   4005 

Communications  2,308 

Health 2,076 

Breaking  the  peace 400 

Public  disturbance 65 

False  suit 22 

Others  3.666 

Total   ift945 


rSXALB 

TOVAl 

967 

8j7D 

x,i33 

SI3B 

306 

a.614 

213 

2^ 

59 

4S9 

5 

70 

3 

< 

a39 

3.9QS 

ujB^ 


AGE  OF  MISDEMEANANTS 


AGB-Ca0UP8  KALB 

i-io as 

11-20    13.8 

31-30   334 

31-40  374 

41-50    12.6 

51-60  3.9 

61  and  over ijo 

Total  loao 


Percentages 


nUALM 

TOTAL 

4^x> 

I3J 

7.0 

I2j6 

19.6 

314 

'F 

25.9 

a9 

I2.I 

H 

37 

oA 

IJO 

IOOjO 


lOOuO 


CONVICTIONS  BY  MONTHS 


MAIS     FBMAIS    TOTAL 


January  «...  1,557 
February  ....  1,648 
March  «.••••  i»9^ 

April   1333 

May  •  •  • if937 

Jvm  ........  1314 


IQ2 

365 

319 
370 
36B 


1,659 
1,799 
3,173 
3,151 
3,307 
3,183 


July  

August  . . 
September 
Oc^ber  .. 
November 
December 


1,183 
1,900 

1,627 

1,441 
1,678 
1,430 


306 
281 


231 
217 

91 


Total  Ift945     3^93$ 
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ROBBERIES  AND  THEFTS 
By  PoUci  Districts 


NUMBER 

Central  i ii6 

Cential  2 ia 

Inside  Left  i 270 

Inside  Left  2 146 

Inside  Left  3 47 

Inside  Left  4 256 

Inside  Right  i 88 

Inside  Right  2 112 

Inside  Right  3 179 

Inside  Right  4 B^ 


DISmCT  NU] 

Outside  Left  i 131 

Outside  Left  2 153 

Outside  Left  3 40 

Outside  Left  4 39 

Outside  Left  5 192 

Outside  Right  i 229 

Outside  Right  2 1,379 

Outside  Right  3 ^ 

Outside  Right  4 i85 

Outside  Right  5 194 


Total 


3JBB6 


APPENDIX  III:  POPULATION 


PEKING  POPULATION 

/p/7  Police  Census 

ira 
pnioo 

DISTRICT  HOUSES       MALES      FEMALES     TOTAL    FEMALKS  MALE  ROOS 

Central   i 6,796  i?,^  14,126  32,112  127  56  47 

Central  2 2^55  6,159  4,5^  10J24  135  S7A  4^ 

Inside  Left  i 9»986  37,087  18^709  55,796  199  66^  5^ 

Inside  Left  2 13.397  43,878  23,884  67,762  188  64J6  $.1 

Inside  Left  3 11,419  32,924  21,798  54*722  151  6ai  4^ 

Inside  Left  4 13757  38.217  27,346  65,563  I39  5&2  48 

Inside  Right  i . . . .  8,738  27,971  15^  43^14  176  63J8  Sjo 

Inside  Right  2 11,862  22,373  23,075  45,448  97  49^  3^ 

Inside  Right  3 9,089  25,646  15.981  41^27  161  61.7  4J^ 

Inside  Right  4 13,595  39^1  26^032  65,293  151  6ai  ^8 

Outside  Left  i...  6^816  27,298  7,9»  35*274  339  77-2  5^ 

Outside  Left  2...  6,160  26,556  8,123  34,679  326  76.5  5^ 

Outside  Left  3...  6,460  20,057  ii,77S  31,832  170  62.9  4.9 

Outside  Left  4. . .  2,589  7404  4,796  12,200  156  6ou6  47 

Outside  Left  5. ..  9.366  30.i97  ^^.Si?  41^04  259  72^  4S 

Outside  Right  i..  6,770  26,356  8,610  34f966  302  75^  5J 

Outside  Right  2. .  7.392  29^  15,366  44,828  174  63.5  di 

Outside  Right  3..  6^8  18,748  ft977  28,727  188  65^  4^^ 

Outside  Right  4-  •  7.546  20,748  15,335  36,083  135  574  4B 

Outside  Rig^t  5*  •  6,251  17,217  ii,i^  28,402  156  6oj6  45 

ToUl    166.522      515.53s    296,021      811,556        174      <S3^     49 

Centrml  DittricU  are  in  the  Imperial  Cigr. 

Inside  Districts  are  those  of  the  North  City. 

Outside  Districts  are  those  of  the  South  or  Chinese  CItj. 

Left   Districts  are  on   east  side   of   the   City. 

Right  Districts  are  on  west  side  of  the  City. 

Change  From  1915  to  191T  Census 

HOUSES  POFULATIOlf 

POUCB  DISTRICT  NUMBER  PEBCENT  NUIC 

Central  i — 491  —  7  —  2,673  —3 

Central  2 — 193  —8  —    588  —5 

Inside  Left  i —952  —8  — 1784  —3 

Inside  Left  2 2,353  21  11,432  » 

Inside  Left  3 1,172  10  2,445  5 

Inside  Left  4 2,380  21  7,638  13 

Inside  Right  i 533  6  1,678  6 

Inside  Right  a 479  4  — 10,788  —19 

Inside  Ri^ht  3....  —21  —  —   1,436  —  3 

Inside  Right  4 515  4  3f4i4  S 

Outside  Left  i *— 18  —  —998  —3 

Outside  Left  2....  — 19  — 2  —  17a  — i 

Outside  Left  3 90  i  —250  —  x 

Outside  Left  4. . . .  332  15  1,147  n 

Outside  Left  5....  1,002  12  3,593  9 
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PEKING  POPULATION 
Change  from  1915  to  1917  Census  {Continued) 


HOUSES 


POUCB     DISTRICT 

Outside  Right  i . . . 
Outside  Right  2... 
Outside  Right  3... 
Outside  Right  4. . . 
Outside  Right  5... 


NUMBER 

PER 

216 

3 

—  142 

—  2 

196 

3 

825 

12 

280 

5 

POPULATIOlf 
NUMBER 


1.389 
1,161 

—  268 

2.398 


Total  8450  5  20,311 

-  Denotes  a  decrease  in  1917  as  compared  with  1915. 

Growth  in  Four  Years 


4 

3 

—  I 

7 
9 

2.5 


YEAR  MALES 

I913 

I9I4 

I915 508,335 

I916 515.568 

I917 515.535 


FEMALES 


282,910 
285.568 
296,021 


TOTAL 
727363 
769.317 
789.123 
801,136 

811,556 


Total  increase 


83.693 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 
Peking  and  American  Cities 


INCSXASB 
PER  YEAR 

23 

la 
11.5 


pnsoHS 


AREA 

Pddng 24.74 

Pittsburg  40.67 

Philadelphia  132.00 

Boston   4300 

Chicago    I9iu|0 

Cincinnati    44.00 

St  Louis  61.37 

Peking,  Police  Census,  1917. 

Cities,  U.  S.  Census,  1910. 


POPULATION 

POPULATION 

PERSQ.  MILE 

811,556 

33.626 

533.905 

13.100 

1,549.008 

11.740 

670,585 

15^ 

2,185.283 

ii^So 

363.591 

8,260 

687.029 

11,200 

t. 


HOUSE 

>.I 
S2 

7-3 
6JS 


PEKING  POPULATION 


Density 


OBNSITY 
PERSQ.  U 

Central  i 2,816 

Central  2 2^ 

Inside  Left  i 3,770 

Inside  Left  2 7,132 

Inside  Left  3 5418 

Inside  Left  4 5,162 

Inside  Right  i 4,922 

Inside  Right  2 3,606 

Inside  Right  3 4,041 

Inside  Right  4 SUi 


SQ.  MILE  DISnUCT 

22.078     Outside  Left  i 

23420     Outside  Left  2 

29,546     Outside  Left  3 

55,914     Outside  Left  4 

42477     Outside  Left  5 

40460  Outside  Right  i . . . . 

38,589  Outside  Right  2. . . . 

2^271     Outside  Right  3 

31,061     Outside  Right  4 

40^305     Outside  Right  5 


DBNSITY 
SQ.  U 

10x378 

ft633 
6,241 

792 
10,693 


9^1 

10^673 
3.882 

2.327 
1.464 


8Q. 

Tftoii 

75.5^ 
jSyoao 

6l20Q 

8332J 

83.676 
30414 

i8»244 
"•477 


ATtrage 


djBo      Asj6a6 
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SEX  DIVISION  OF  POPULATION 
Peking  and  Othir  CiHes 


KAUS 

100 


TOTAL  POP. 

3.35^635 

670.585 

2,1^5.283 

4.766^j 

i,54ftoo8 

533.905 

6^,029 


KALES  FEMAUS 

Peking   S^SfSZS  296,021 

Toldo    1.261,571  1,098,064 

Boston    329*703  340p88l2 

Chicago    1,125,764  1,059^519 

New  York   2,382,482  2,384,401 

Philadelphia    760,463  788,545 

Pittsburg  273,589  260,310 

St  Louis  346,068  34P,Q6i 

Entire  United  States 

Peking,  Police  Census,  191 7. 

Tokio,  Census,  1919. 

American  Cities,  U.  S.  Census,  191Q. 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  IN  FIVE-YEAR  AGE  GROUPS 

Peking  and  American  Cities 


^3^$ 

174 

534 

114 

49La 

9 

5Ij6 

m 

49^ 

^ 

49.x 

95 

51J 

105 

S04 

lOI 

51.5 

106 

I 


80  and  over  a6 
No  Data       02 

Peking,  Police  Census,  1917. 
American  Cities,  U.  S.  Census,  191Q. 


8 

s 

95 

99 

as 

ay 

8.2 

as 

a3 

911 

10.0 

10^ 

10.1 

917 

9.0 

a6 

aa 

aa 

7-2 

6.9 

5-? 

S7 

4j6 

4.7 

H 

3.x 

zj6 

3.5 

iS 

i^ 

x.x 

OJS 

as 


i 


X.I 

0.7 
0.5 

ax 


Non.— There  ia  apparentlr  a  differenee  of  one  year  between 
age  groufM.  The  difference,  however,  ia  more  afipares 
Chineae  babj  ia  one  jear  old  aa  aoon  aa  it  ia  bom.  and  ia  two 
New  Year'a  day  ia  paaaed.  The  apparent  difference  ia  allowed  to 
change  the  daMificationa  of  the  Gntneae  Cenana. 


did 


I 


&7 

&o 

a2 

97 
iij 
106 

93 

83 
6J9 
5J 
44 
2^ 
u 
xj6 

X.I 

oy6 

04 
as 
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POPULATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Aggs  and  Sex 

KALE  FEMALI 

NUMBER  NUMBER 

Under  $  76,943  75.978 

S-9    67,559  67,396 

10-14   65,334  65,750 

15-19  67,600  73,940 

20-24  75,639  82,543 

25-29  74.274  75,923 

30-34  67,021  66,517 

35-39  62,821  63,699 

40-44   53,224  53,177 

45-49   44.128  43,823 

50-54   36.156  36^824 

55-59  23,606  24,915 

60-64  18,154  20A« 

65-69  12,312  14,696 

70-74  7,728  10,489 

75-79  4.109  6«9 

80^   1,856  3fii7 

8$  and  over 759  1.524 

Unknown 1,240  1,237 

Total  760,463  788^545 

U.  S.  Census,  1910. 


TOTAL 
NU] 


15^921 
131,084 

i3i/)84 
141.540 
158^182 

I5<^i97 
133.538 
126,520 
106,401 

86^^ 


48,521 
3ftQ52 
27,008 

18^17 
10,206 

4,973 
2,283 
2,477 

i.54ftO08 


POPULATION  OF  BOSTON 
Ages  and  Sex 

MALE  FEMALE 

AGE                            NUMBER  NUMBER 

Under  5 32,265  31,460 

5-9   28,568  28,211 

10-14  27,593  ^f7^3 

15-19  27,074  28,792 

20-24   32,610  34,540 

25-29   33,489  34.214 

30-34  39,847  30,788 

35-39  a9K»3i  29491 

40-44   34.309  23,9^ 

45-49  19312  Ift6i9 

50-54   15,350  15,559 

55-59  10,265  11,012 

60^   7,733  9,389 

65-69   5,330  6,617 

70-74   3,117  4.570 

75-79   1.701  2,632 

80-84   778  1.320 

85-89   258  S08 

S>  and  over 70  167 

nknown  4P3  372 

Total  329»703  34038i2 

U.  S.  Census,  1910. 


TOTAL 


63,735 
56,779 

^ 

67,150 
67,703 
60,635 
58,732 

48,207 
3^431 

30,909 
21,277 

17,122 

"347 
7,687 

4.333 

3,098 

766 

337 

^ 

670^ 
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PEKING  POPULATION 

Ages  and  Sex 

Number  in  Fiue-Year  Age  Groups 


AGEGKOUP                                MALES  FEMALES  TOTAL 

1-5    26,033  18,1^9  44,172 

6-10    26,250  18,980  45,230 

11-15   30,302  20,736  Si.ofi 

16-20  45,177  24,404  69,581 

21-25  57,362  27,622  84,984 

26-30   62,173  27,695  8^868 

31-35 60,417  28,309  88,726 

36-40   5T,773  32,186  83,959 

41-45    46,639  21,495  68,134 

46-50   34,425  20,658  55,083 

51-55    24,172  15,264  39,436 

56-60   18,892  11354  30,746 

61-65    11,845            9,168  21.013 

66-70   8,155            6,380  14,535 

71-75    4,908            3,913  8321 

76-80   3,507            2,441  5,948 

81-85   1,315             M63  2,478 

86-90   532               450  982 

91-95   310               259  569 

No  Data 1,348            4.9P5  6,253 

Total  515,535  296,021  811,556 

PEKING  POPULATION 

Ages  and  Sex 

Percent  in  Five-Year  Age  Groups 

AGS  GROUP  MALES  FEMALES 

i-S    51  6.1 

6-10   5.1  64 

11-15  5.9  7.0 

16-20  8.7  8^ 

21-25  II-I  9.3 

26-30     I2.I  9.3 

31-35   "7  9.6 

36-40  lai  10.8 

41-45   9.0  7.3 

46-50  6.7  7.0 

51-55   4.7  S3 

56^  3.7  4.0 

61-65   2.3  3.1 

66-70   1.6  2a 

71-75   0-9  1.3 

76-80   0.7  a8 

81  and  over 04  a6 

No  DaU  o^  1.7 


MAUS 

•EKKNT 

FEIIOO 

MALE 

PEMAUS 

59 

MS 

58 

138 

59 

145 

6S 

185 

67 

208 

69 

224 

68 

213 

62 

161 

68 

217 

63 

167 

61 

1S8 

61 

ifi 

56 

l4 

56 

uB 

S6 

i4 

59 

US 

53 

lU 

54 

"7 

55 

129 

22 

27 

^$s     m 


TOTAL 

u 

a6 

las 
ii.i 

ia9 

103 

Sa 
d8 

4^ 

2.6 
1.8 
1.1 


APPENDIX  IV:  HEALTH 

BIRTHS,  1917 
(Including  Still  Births.) 

BntTBKATS 
PER  IjOOO 

ICE  DISTRICT                                     MALE            FKMALE  TOTAL  FEMALES 

'al  1 256              228  484  34.2 

'al  2 109               109  218  47.0 

e  Left  1 430              351  ;8i  41^ 

e  Left  2 370              26s  63s  26.6 

e  Left  3 29s              247  542  24.9 

e  Left  4 51S              416  931  34.1 

e  Right  1 407               337  744  46.9 

e  Right  2 202               182  384  16.6 

e  Right  3 168               157  325  aoJ 

e  Right  4 284               234  518  19.9 

ide  Left  1 146               128  174  21A 

ideLeft2 141                 97  238  2912 

ide  Left  3 414               394  864  68.2 

ide  Left  4 13S               123  258  54.0 

ide  Left  5 253               244  497  43-0 

ide  Right  i I77               I33  310  36.0 

ide  Right  2 288               241  529  33^ 

ide  Right  3...   lOO                83  183  184 

ide  Right  4 297               262  559  3^4 

Ide  Right  5 181               I47  3^8  29.3 

tal   5,188            4.378  9^5^  32.6 

llborn:    Males  307,  5.9  percent;  females  333,  7-i  percent;  total  640, 

erccnt. 

isculinity  rate,  118. 

th  Rate:     11^  per  thousand;  32.6  per  thousand  females;  51.1  per 

land  women  of  dhild-bearing  age. 


DEATHS 

YEAR  NUMBER  RATE  PER  1,000 

I913 14.107  194 

I9I4 144^  l8y8 

I915 l6»292  2Ck6 

I9I6 19,964  24.9 

1917 20,981  25^ 

1917— Males 11.142  21.6 

X917— Females 9^4$  33^ 

417 
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DEATH  RATES  FOR  AGE  GROUPS 

KATE  RATS 

AGBGKXJP                     UALE      FIR  1,000     FEMALE     FES  1 ,000       TOTAL  flll/IB 

1-5 3,i;o         122          2,753         152            5,g23  134 

6-10 937           35^          896           47^          i333  « 

ii-iS  • 666           21^          597           3&S          1,263  24J8 

16-20 567           12.6          550           22.5          1,117  ^ 

21-30 i,oao             8.5          911            16.5          1,921  ILD 

31-40 839            74          775           12^          1,604  « 

41-50 976          12.0         741           17.6         1,717  W 

51-60 1,040          24.1          790          29^         1330  j6li 

61-70 IJ0S7          52^          868           55.7          i,g25  542 

71-80 617           73.5          658         106            1,27s  9^ 

81-90 241         131             267         166               508  147 

S-ioo 12          38.6           28         106                40  70ii6 

Ojdala 10         II         ai  -— 

Total Ii»i42           21.6       9^45           33-i        ^0.907  2SJB 

Weak  from  birth  includes  5  in  6-10  year  group;  7  in  11-15  ye^r  gn^ 
Do^ths  from  old  age  start  in  the  41-50  year  group. 

SUIODES 

SUCCESSFUL  ATTEMrtKD 

CAUSES                                     MALE       FEMALE        MALE        FEMALE  108AL 

Poverty  16              7            21               S  p 

Family  troubles 3              9              6             17  3$ 

Disease   20            —              3               i  24 

Hating  oneself  4              3              8              7  22 

Insane   7              <              3               i  u 

Discovery  of  crime 41            —              a  7 

Debt  3111s 

Jealousy i              3            —               i  5 

Punished  by  parents i            —              3             —  4 

Old  age I              I            —            —  2 

No  daU 33              7               i              —  41 

Total 93            33            46             38  210 

Total  male,  139;  total  female,  71*  Successful  attempts,  60  pe^ 
cent:  male,  ^percent;  female,  46.5  percent  Number  per  100^ 
inhabitants:    Total  attempts,  25.9;  successful  attempts,  15.5. 

Ages  of  Successful  and  Attempted  Suicides 

AGES                                                                           MALE             FEMALE  TOTAL 

x§  and  under 2                  3  5 

16-20 2                  7  9 

21-30  19                ap  48 

31-40 52                19  71 

41-50 20                 6  26 

51-60 12                 4  x6 

61  and  over 12                  3  15 

No  data 10               —  10 

Total    139               71  210 

Of  those  under  sixteen  only  one  attempt  was  successful.  Poverty  ^ 
the  cause  of  two  attempts.  Punishment  by  parents,  two  attempts.  FtD- 
ily  trouble,  one  attempt 
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Miihods  of  Suicide 

MAUI 

Hsmging  58 

Poison  23 

Drowning  24 

Stabbing   23 

Opium   2 

Fire    1 

Shooting  I 

Others  8 

Total   139 

XAIB 

January  10 

February 8 

March 12 

April 14 

May   16 

June   9 

July 10 

August 13 

September li 

0(dtober  7 

November  12 

December  17 

Total   139 


10 


TOTAL 


25 

47 

22 

46 

II 

34 

— 

2 

— 

z 

— . 

I 

3 

II 

71 

210 

VXICALI 

TOTAL 

8 

18 

5 

'2 

4 

10 

5 

19 

II 

27 

i 

3 

5 

18 

5 

16 

i 

II 
18 

6 

43 

71 


2ID 


EPIDEMIC  DISEASES 


Casis 


RATE 
PER  1,000 
INHABITANTS 

6.5 
2.7 
3.1 
34 
3.3 

Decrease,  1913-1917,  43  percent 
Increase,  1914-1917,  28  percent 


NUICBBR 

1913 4.744 

1914 2,100 

191S 2448 

1910 2,739 

1917 2,691 


YEAR 

I913. 

I914. 

I915. 
I916. 

I917. 


Diaths 


NUMBER 
-    2,788 
.     1,317 

.  1,345 
.  1,559 
.      688 


FERCXNTOF 
CASES  RESULTING 
IN  DEATHS 

55.0 

56.7 
25.6 


Death  rate,  1917,  o^S- 


AGES  OF  MIDWIVES 


1919 


AGE  GROUP 


31-35 


NUMBER 

4 

3 

5 

41-45 10 

46-50 29 

51-55 29 

19 


AGE  GROUP 
61-65... 
66-70... 

71-75... 
76-86... 

81-85. . . 

85-90... 


NU 


Total 


27 
22 

14 

lO 

S 

X 


APPENDIX  V:  EDUCATION 

HIGHER  AND  LOWER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 
Exclusive  of  Mission  Schools 

IK  OUTSISB 

NAME  CITY  crry  lOttt 

Public  higher  primaries 27  5  32 

Private  higher  primaries 9  —  9 

Public  lower  primaries 46  23  69 

Private  lower  primaries 63  6a  i^ 

Bannermen  higher  primaries 8  —  8 

Bannermen  lower  primaries 13  .-1  13 

Police  half -day  schools 53  —  53 

Half -day  school  i  —  i 

Kindergarten  i  —  i 

Industrial  schools  (i  public,  i  private)..  2  —  3 

Continuation  schools 3  *—  3 

Continuation  commercial  schools 2  -—  2 

Blind  schools i  —  I 

Girls'  public  higher  primaries 6  —  6 

Girls'  private  higher  primaries 5  i  6 

Girls' public  lower  pnmaries 6  -—  6 

Girls'  private  lower  primaries 13  —  13 

Total 259  91  3S0 

Protestant  mission  and  Chinese  Independent  Church  schools*  68L 

HIGHER  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAS        THIRD  TKAI 

BOYS  BOYS  BOYS 

SUBJECT  HOURS  A  WEEK  HOURS  A  WEEK  HOURS  A  WHX 

Chinese  ethics 2  2  2 

Classics   3  3  3 

Literature  10  8  8 

Arithmetic 444 

Chinese  history i  a  3 

Geography   i  2  2 

Physics  and  geography 2  3  2 

Handwork 22a 

Drawing    2  2  3 

Music  2  2  2 

Athletic  drill  3  3  3 

Agriculture    —  a  a 

Family  aifairs  a  4  4 

Foreign  languages —  a  a 

Total 34  40  40 

Nora. — ^The  curriculum  for  girls  is  the  same  excef»t  that  they  Iwic  two  lw«f  < 
week  leas  work  than  the  boys,  omitting  one  hour  of  handwork  anid  one  «f  dfaviaf- 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

YKAK 
FIRST  SECOND  THISD  TOUItl'H 

BOYS     GIKLS     BOYS     GISLS     BOYS     CI«L&       BOYS     GIRLS 
HRS.  AWEEK    HRS.  A  WEEK     HRS.  A  WEEK    HRS.  A  WEEK 
SUBJECT 

Chinese  ethics i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

National  reader 7  7  7  6  5  5  5  5 

Foreign  languages  ...7  6  8  6  8  6  8  6 

History   2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

Geography   2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

Arithmetic 54  54  53  43 

Nature  study 3  3  3  3  2  2  —  — 

Physics  and  chemistry  —  —  —  —  44  44 

Political  economy  ....  —  —  —  —  —  —  2  2 

Drawing   i  i  i  i  i  i  2  i 

Manual  training i  I  i  i  i  i  i  i 

Family  affairs,  garden- 
ing     —  —  —  2  —  2  — -  2 

Sewmg —  2  —  2  —  2  —  2 

Music I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Athletic  drill  3  2  3  2  3  2  3  2 

Total    33       32         34       33         35        34         35        34 

CLIPPINGS  ON  EDUCATION  FROM  PEKING  NEWSPAPER, 

1905- 1906 

1.  General  Cheng,  Consul  to  Peru,  suggests  that  family  temples,  gild 
halls,  and  also  the  residences  of  rich  citizens  should  be  thrown  open  for 
half-day  schools.  Those  who  do  not  have  money  should  get  their  relatives 
to  start  schools.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  students  to  work  the 
other  half  day.    The  Board  of  Commerce  accepts  the  suggestion. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  orders  a  careful  investigation  of  all 
schools  in  Chihli  Province.  At  present  there  are  130  schools  for  men  and 
25  for  ffirls.    (There  are  now  far  more  than  this  number  in  Peking  alone.) 

3.  In  former  times  the  education  of  China  held  out  to  the  people  only 
the  hope  that  they  should  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  now  that  has  been 
changed.  Not  only  do  we  wish  people  to  write  good  composition,  but  we 
want  them  to  be  capable  men.  Therefore  even  the  Chuan^  Yuan  and 
Hanlin  want  to  study  this  real  knowledge  from  foreign  countnes. 

4.  The  Government  proposes  the  increase  of  primary  schools  in  Pe- 
king, so  as  to  educate  all  children  over  12  years. 

5.  A  returned  student  from  Japan  is  to  establish  an  art  school  at  Liu 
Li  Ch'ang  to  teach  children  to  draw  maps  and  pictures. 

6.  The  Soldiers'  Training  Bureau  proposes  to  establish  schools  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  soldiers.  Petty  ofHcers  are  to  be  used  as 
teachers. 

7.  A  proposal  from  a  man  named  Chang  that  medical  colleges  with 
Chinese  and  foreign  teachers  be  established  throughout  China. 

8.  The  Board  of  Education  orders  that  all  students  who  are  too  old 
to  study  the  lessons  be  dismissed  from  schools.  In  the  future  no  student 
over  30  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted.  (This  throws  light  on  the  eager- 
ness of  the  old  scholars  to  absorb  western  learning.) 

91  The  heads  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor  stating  that  merchants  of  China,  because  of  their  lack  of  knowl- 
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edge  of  commercial  law,  are  losing  mncfa  trade.    A  commercial  law  idiool 
should  be  opened  in  Peking.    Thb  suggestion  was  accepted. 

la  General  Sun  and  a  certain  duchess  petition  the  Gioremmcnt  for 
the  establishment  of  girls'  schools  in  Peking. 

11.  A  school  for  the  training  of  police  officers  is  to  be  opened. 

12.  Private  primary  schools  are  increasing  in  Peking.  This  »  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country,  but  they  should  not  ose  tfie  nane  of 
middle  schools  for  such  low-grade  work. 

13.  The  Pei  Yang  Military  School  is  cmly  of  middle  grade.  A  » 
versity  for  training  soldiers  should  be  established. 

14.  A  suggestion  that  half-day  schools  should  be  opened  for  tiie  oU 
and  poor  who  cannot  otherwise  learn. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  ON  EDUCATION  IK  PEKING 

AND  CHINA 

1915-1916 

Trtmslatrd  from  191T  Report  of  the  Mimsfer  of  Education 

Primary  and  MiddU  Schools 


STUSBNTS 
21,073 
4,030 
I,&0 


TYFBOF  SCHOOL        NU 

Lower  primary 216 

Hifl^er  primary 61 

Middle  12 


$aa.730 
171,782 


$3.93 
4243 


nrcMDU 

24^ 
6aj$ 


College  of  Finance  ..  i 

Medical  College i 

Agricultural  College.,  i 

Industrial  schools  ....  3 

Higher  Normal  College  i 

Government  University  i 

China  University i 

Chung  Hua  University  i 


InsUtuiions  of  Higher  Learning 

632 

166 

60 


194 
555 

1.333 

1,273 

207 


90»797 

73,215 

370.793 

231321 
391,696 

70^000 

191,297 


491-00 

394.00 
343.00 
41&00 
294.00 
22.00 
72.00 


331^ 
297110 

318.00 
362JOO 


Total 


299 


31,343      $iAh»433         $60.45 


Students  in  Peking 

Under  the  Government: 
Boys  of  middle  grade... 
Boys  of  higher  grade 


3,547 
80 

Total    3,627 

Girls  of  middle  grade 213 

Total  boys  and  girls. . . .    4,940 

Under  the  local  board : 

Middle  school  grade i,999 

Higher  primary 4,030 

Other  primary 340 

Lower  primary 21,073 

Total  boys  and  girls. . . .  27,442 


Graduates   of   Schools    in   Peking 
Under  the  National  Board 
of  Education 

Normal  81 

Higher  normal 67 

Law  36i 

Agriculture    6d 

Technical   194 

University  preparatory  ^ 

University : 

Chinese  department   17 

Science  department ff 

Technical  department P 

Other  departments  17 

Total   tfisfi 

Of  the  1,036  grmdnites  otSf  60 
were  women. 
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Graduates   of   Schools   m   Piking 

Under  the  Local  Board  of 

Education 

!L/>wer  primary 3»S>o 

Higher  primary  560 

Agricultural    and     industrial 

primaries    31 

Middle    114 

Normal  middle 24 

OUier  middle 29 


Monthly 

Schools,  tic. 

A.  Inspectors    

B.  Middle  schools: 

Boys   

Girls  


/^ 


5^00 

2,200 


Total 


Z;2ffi 


1^18  Budget  of  the  Peking  Local 
Board  of  Education 


General  supervision : 

Salaries    $35,5^8 

Servants    1,008 


ANNUAL 
AMT. 


C.  Primary  schools: 
Boys'  lower  pri- 
mary     ^»7oo 

Boys'  higher  and 
lower   primary 
(combined) . . .    9^500 
Girls'  higher  and 
lower   primary 
(combined     in 
one  building) . .  i^goo 
Appren.  school..      650 
Kindergarten ....       50 
Help   to  private 
sdiools    650 


$1,200 


9,000 


General  expenses: 

Stationery    1,366 

Postage 96 

Equipment   600 

Mis^laneous   ..  804 


$36,576 


D.  Social  education : 

Lecture  halls  . . .  910 
Public   libraries.  270 
Half-day  schools  290 
Newspaper  read- 
ing  rooms....  30 


IMS© 


2^68 


1.S00 


Total   $30,i9> 


Students  in  China 

BOYS 

!Lower  primary  3>55i>op9 

Higher  primary  367,029 

Other  primary   49*850 

Middle  schools  1 16,994 

Higher  schools  ^»730 

Total    4,113,302 


cms 

149,505 
18,729 

9,461 


GBAND  TOTAL 


180,949 


4,a94>35i 


cnjRRian-UM  of  apprentice  school 


Mechanical  Department 


FIRST 
YKAK 
HKS.  A 
SUBJtCT  WEEK 

Ethics   I 

National  reader.  2 

Enp^lish  2 

Arithmetic  3 

Physics   and 

chemistry 3 

Drawing 6 

Principles  of 

mechanics....  — 


SIOOND 

YKAK 

HKS.  A 

WEEK 

I 

2 

3 
3 


THIKO 
YKAK 

HKS.-A 


FIKST 
YKAK 

HRS.  A 
SUBJKCT  WEEK 

Study  of  materi- 
als used I 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing   — 

Physical  exercise  i 

Shop  practice. .  .20 


SECOND 
YKAK      YKAK 
HRS.  A  HKS.  A 


—  Total 


39 


6 

I 

21 


39 


4 
36 
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CURRICULUM  OF  APPRENTICE  SCHOOL    CCouHmud) 
Carpentry  Department  Elecfroplaimg  Department 


FIRST    SECOND 
YEAR        YEAR 
HRS.A 
'     SUBJECT  WEEK 

Ethks    I 

National  reader.  2 

English   2 

Arithmetic  3 

Physics  and 
chemistry   3         — 

Drawing  and  de- 
signing     6  6 

Study  of  materi- 
als used I         — 

Physical  exercise  i  i 

Shop  practice  . .  .20         23 

Total   39         39 


THIRD 
YEAR 
HRS.  A   HRS.  A 
WEEK 
I 
2 

3 
3 


TBIID 

Tia 

A  HR8.A  mB.A 


36 

42 


SUBJECT 

Ethics   I 

National  reader.  2 

English  a 

Arithmetic   3 

Physics    and 

diemistry   ....  3 
Applied    chem- 
istry   

Drawing  and  de- 
signing   6 

Physical  exercise  I 
Shop  practice... 21 

Total   


I 

3 
3 


—  4        - 


LECTURE  HALLS 


39 


4 
I 

39 


LSCTURBHALL 

I    

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 


SEATING  CAFACnr 
107 

245 

162 


116 

69 

104 

136 

132 

Model  lecture  hall  450 

Outside  North  City  wall 104 

Outside  East  City  wall 100 

Outside  South  City  wall  66 

Total  1,913 

Average  147 

Number  and  Character  of  Average  Daily  Attendance 

AVERAGE 
DAILY  STU-  CIVIL 

LacrURX  HALL    ATTENDANCE  MERCHANTS  DENTS  OFFiaALS  LAB08KSS  SOLHBS 


No. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

8 

9 
10 


55 
90 
100 
60 
70 

50 

60 

100 

100 


Model  300 

North  City 45 

East  City  55 

South  City 30 

Total  1,005 

Average  77 

m    Generally  pretent. 
b    OccuionaUj  prai 


a 
a 
a 
b 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


b 
b 


b 

a 


b 
b 
b 
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LECTURE  HALLS   (Continued) 

Subjects  Discussed 

Political  subjects  (National  and  International)  : 

The  European  War,  its  purpose,  aim,  demonstration  of  the  power 

of  right  over  might IS 

The  real  meaning  of  freedom  and  equality 4 

Importance  of  knowing  world  affairs  3 

The  duties  of  citizenship  3 

What  constitutes  a  country 2 

Democracy,  its  true  meaning 2 

The  political  organization  of  Germany  and  its  results 

The  relation  between  the  European  War  and  our  livelihood 

The  European  War  and  industry  

How  shall  we  protect  ourselves  from  the  enemy  ? 

Become  a  soldier 

The  Glory  of  China 

The  relation  of  the  people  to  the  country 

The  people  should  know  the  condition  of  their  own  country 

37 

Education : 

Education  including  explanation  of  the  school  system,  the  need  of 

public  education,  purpose  of  lecture  hall,  etc 24 

Morality,  friendship,  right  relations: 

Public  morality 18 

The  relation  of  obeying  laws  to  morality 11 

Truth,  personal  honesty,  the  relation  of  truth  to  right  action 6 

Independence  of  spirit,  self-support 5 

Public  spirit 4 

Courtesy  and  kindness 4 

Patriotism  3 

Personal  virtue  3 

Save  your  money  2 

The  obligation  to  pay  taxes  2 

The  value  of  a  good  reputation 2 

Love  between  brothers,  pride,  diligence— each  2 

Honesty,  self-reliance,  endurance,  cooperation,  duty— «ach i 

Courage,  filial  piety,  friendship— each i 

How  to  obtain  peace  in  the  heart I 

Virtue  versus  covetousness i 

Do  not  covet  money i 

The  duty  of  the  people i 

Westerners  have  public  spirit,  but  Chinese  have  only  private  mor- 
ality    I 

The  lethargy  of  our  people  i 

The  importance  of  early  rising  I 

The  evil,  hard  hearts  of  students i 

7a 
Science : 

Popular  science.    Biology  and  the  greatest  and  smallest  animals  . .  3 

Snow I 
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LECTURE  HALLS  iConimmed^ 

Economics,  industrial  and  commercial: 

Buy  national  goods  6 

Development  of  industry 

How  to  make  a  living 

Biography  of  great  merchants 

The  relation  of  the  standard  of  living  to  present 

Cotton  planting 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  commerce 

How  to  raise  chickens 

Relation  of  the  weather  to  agricultural  productioo 

The  ricksha  man 

Confidence,  the  secret  of  becoming  wealthy 

Physical  health  and  hygiene: 

Hygiene,  public  and  private 9 

Physical  training  and  education 7 

Physiology   2 

The  plague  i 

The  human  brain i 


Household  education,  the  home: 

Household  education,  the  relation  of  cleanliness  to  good  lioiise> 

keeping 4 

Right  relations  within  the  family s 

Education  for  mothers  I 

Virtuous  mothers   i 

The  raising  of  children i 

Household  education  i 

n 

General  and  historical: 

Chinese  history 6 

Comparisons  between  William  II  and  Napoleon  the  Great i 

The  plague i 

'I 

Social  reform : 

The  power  of  evil  habits 6 

Reform  of  social  customs  5 

Abolish  smoking,  the  evil  of  cigarettes 4 

The  dangers  of  luxury 4 

Against  opium  2 

Against  gambling^ 

Abolish  foot  binding  

Beware  of  the  kidnaper  

Against  the  cotmterf eiter 

Don't  steal  

Devils  (Kuei)    

The  abolition  of  superstition 


• 
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LECTURE  HALLS  iCon^mti) 
Monthly  Budgttt 

ucnntB  BiOi. 

I Ig 

a 60 

3 SO 

4 59 

S SO 

6 69 

8 56 

9 7} 

10 60 

Outside  East  Gt^ 41 

Outside  South  City 39 

Outside  North  Gty 41 

The  average  expenses  per  month $54 

Numbif  and  Characiir  of  Books  in  Lectun  Hall  Reading  Rooms 

POLRI- 
BISTOKY       CAL 
VOTnJS,      GENIBAL      AND       8CIXNCK» 

STOUIS,       mUCA-       GUG-  LAW,BCO-      IN-  AS- 

Ka   3CAGAZIN18   CATION     SAPHY    NOMICS    DUSTKY   ISSAY8   HONOMY   TOTAL 

I...        1^3  17  16  12  16B 

d. ..  69           49  21  10  t49 

5...         (^  ga          2S  10  190 

4«.-         60  130          50  40  18  «B 

5...       287  195          46  74  12  014 
6. .  .No  report 
8. ..No  report 

9..*        115  8  16  8  147 

10. ..          18  29           9  28  17           18           7  u6 

Total.. 665  5i5         204         19s         87  18  7         lA^ 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Lecture  Hall  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms 

NKWSPAPB 
LaCTUISBALL  LIBRARY  READING  ROOK 

1     55  100 

2    00  100 

3   10  no  data 

4   55  no  data 

5   30  no  data 

6  30 

8  30 

9   60 

10   55 

Outside  East  City 6  75 

Outside  South  City 30  45 

Outside  North  Gty  25  55 

Total   446 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  each  library  is  37. 
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LECTURE  HALLS   (Contmmed) 
Library  of  Model  Lecture  Hall 

KIND  NUMBEB  OF 

Popular  education  joo 

Novels 141 

Educational   100 

Biography   62 

Qassics  56 

Hygiene   20 

Lectures    20 

Short  novels  16 

Travel   15 

Industrial  books 12 

Economics    5 

Magazines  130 

Newspapers  66 

Total   823 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
1916  Statistics  for  Metropoliatn  District^ 

METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICT  WHOLB  OOUNllT 

Old  style  libraries 2  25 

Books  —  95i069  (16  libraries 

reporting) 

Annual  expenditures  $10,000  $23^16 

Readers,  yearly 3,443  109^903 

New  style  libraries i  238 

Books  1400  7if8oo 

Annual  expenditures  $8,000  $56,756 

Readers    246,300  2,718,910 

Museums  i  8 

Newspaper  rooms 19  I1817 

Newspapers    22  10 

Average  attendance 40  35 

Lecture  halls 17  2,139 

Average  attendance  113  34 

Social  education  societies 3  189 

*  Translated  from  191 7  report  of  Board  of  Education. 

PLATFORM  OF  RENAISSANCE  OR   NEW  INTELLECTUAL 

MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

L    Aim:     To  re-make  civilization: 

Because  of  our  desire  to  re-make  civilization  we  therefore  should 
emphasize : 

1.  Democracy. 

2.  Science. 

By  means  of  democracy  and  science  China  can  be  saved  and  properly 
controlled.  Moreover,  because  government,  morality,  learning,  and  ortd- 
lectual  life  are  in  a  very  decadent  condition,  democracy  must  oppose 
Confucianism,  ceremonialism,  the  old  conservative  viewpoint  on  mor^ity, 
and  old  forms  of  Government. 
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In  order  to  preserve  tnodern  science  we  must  stand  opposed  to  former 
ethnical  arts  and  ancient  religions. 

In  order  to  preserve  morality,  democracy  and  science  we  must  oppose 
ixed  national  traditions  and  the  old  literary  style  of  composition. 

[I.    Attitude :    The  critical  attitude. 

This  attitude  is  a  new  one.     Such  an  attitude  considers  and  fixes 
properly  all  values.    It  aims  at  the  "transvaluation  of  values." 
The  things  especially  emphasized  in  this  critical  attitude  are : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  attitude  towards  customs,  the  question  to  be 

answered  is,  "Does  the  maintenance  of  this  custom  have 
value  for  society?"  (Valueless  customs  should  be  discarded 
or  transformed.) 

2.  In  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Confucius  the  important  question 

is,  "Is  any  particular  teaching  of  value  for  this  present  age, 
or  not?" 

3.  Regarding  foolish   and  generally  accepted  methods  of   pro- 

cedure and  beliefs,  we  wish  to  ask,  "Because  certain  customs 
are  approved  are  they  therefore  good?"  "Because  men  act 
in  a  certain  way  am  I  to  act  in  that  certain  way?"  "Does  it 
not  seem  possible  that  there  are  ways  of  activity  other  than 
these  that  are  even  more  beneficial?" 

4.  Regarding   old    Chinese   learning  and  thought,   our   attitude 

should  also  be  the  critical  attitude. 

(a)  Opposition  to  blindness. 

(b)  Opposition  to  intrigue  and  indirection. 

(c)  The  reconstruction  of  old  national  customs. 
There  are  three  steps  in  reconstructing  national  affairs: 

(i)     Careful  arrangement  and  systematization  of  these  former 
customs. 

(2)  Careful  investigation  of  each  theory  and  ideas  as  to  what 

influence  it  would  have  if  promoted. 

(3)  Use  of  the  scientific  method  of  exact  and  careful  investiga- 

tion. 

II.    The  problems  of  investigation. 

1.  Social. 

Social  reconstruction,  emancipation  of  women,  emancipation  of 
men,  purity,  Confucianism,  educational  reform,  marriage,  the  rela- 
tion of  father  and  son,  economic  problems,  labor  problems. 

2.  GovemtnentaL 

The  rule  by  the  people,  anarchy,  internationalism. 

3.  Religious. 

Confucianism,  faith  and  belief,  morality. 

4.  Literary, 

The  literary  revolution,  the  problem  of  the  national  spoken 
language,  novels,  the  language  of  other  nations,  the  abolition  of  the 
use  of  ancient  Chinese  literature,  the  theater. 

!V.    Methods  of  introducing  these  new  theories. 

The  following  list  of  names  are  given  as  those  from  whose  writings 

raluable  thoughts  could  be  translated  to  guide  this  New  Thouj^t  Move- 

nent. 

Karl  Marx  Tolstoy 

T.  F.  Wilcox  Bertrand  Russell 

John  Dewey  Kropotldn 

Haeckel  Bakunin 

James  Lenin 
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GILD  MEMBERSHIP 

s       s 
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KAinCOTGILD  gg 

Barbers 380  2,270  gao  3,473  jj 

Blind  1,000         1,000  — 

Bone  and  horn —  9^  ^ 

Colored  bone  20  150  50  ^—  3 

Toothbrush  40  210  80  — —  2B 

Comb  workers _*  40*  lo  _  3 

5*110^  horn  _*  50*  10  —  aj 

Spectacle  frame _*  100*  45  ..-.  3 

Tongue  scrapers — *  90*  30  -^—  — 

Butchers — —           4»440  — 

Pig 150  600  200            3 

Sheep 170  2,670  6s^  ^^^  41 

Carpet 68  2,500  2,500  5,068  i 

Coal iSMio  — 

Wholesale 60  650  300           aj 

Retail 3,100  12,000  3,000            4 

Confectioners  50  670  180  900  37 

Cooks    4,700  1,600  6,300  2^ 

Drugs   180  3,370  1,100  4,650  3 

Dyeing    4.040  — 

Cotton 10  720  80            9 

Silk   30  2,780  420            6jS 

Fertilizer   900  4,100        5>ooo  — 

Fur    300  1,700  2,500  4y500  07 

Gold  foil  beaters 15  100  50  165  2 

Hat no  1,540  360  2,010  43 

Incense  and  cosmetics 403  2,100  290  2>793  7J 

Jade 430  800        ■  1,230  — 

Paper-hangers    1,018  5,300  2,700  9^i8  t 

Painters   40  1,000  360  i»400  iB 

Pawnbrokers  70  1,400  200  1/S70  7 

Shoemakers 1,300  800  400  2,500  2 

Smelters  10  125  40  x^  3J 

Soap X,^  — 

Wholesale   14  164  60           27 

Retail 50  760  240            31 

Tailors   2,500  13,300  5,500  ^i*30O  M 

Undertakers 240  1,240  320  i3bo  39 

Water-carriers 300  2,200 

*  Store-keepers  mnd  laborers  included  together. 
'Workers  mnd  apprentices  included  together. 

430 
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LECTURE  HALLS  iConHmid) 
MofUhly  Budgets 
ubctdhhaii. 

I ig 

a 60 

3 SO 

4 59 

S SO 

6 69 

8 : 56 

9 71 

10 60 

Outside  East  Gtv 41 

Outside  South  City 39 

Outside  North  Gty 41 

The  average  expenses  per  month $54 

Number  and  Characier  of  Books  in  Lecture  Hall  Reading  Rooms 

POLRI- 
BISTOKY       CAL 
VamJS,      GXNISAL      AND       8CIKNCK» 

STOBIES,       mUCA-       GUG-  LAW,BCO-      IN-  AS- 

Na   3CAGAZIN18   CATION     SAPHY    NOMICS    DUSTKY   ISSAY8   HONOMY   TOTAL 

I...  1^3  17  16  12  x6B 

a...  69  49  21  10  t49 

3...  (^  9225  10  190 

4- ••  60  130          50  40  18  m 

§...  ^    287  195  46  74  "  014 

6. .  .No  report 
8. ..No  report 

9.--        X15  8  16  8  147 

10. ..  18  29  9  28         17  18  7  126 

Total..  665  515         204         19s         87  18  7         lA^ 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Lecture  Htdl  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms 

NKWSPAPB 
LaCTUISBALL  LIBRARY  READING  ROOK 

1     55  100 

2    60  100 

3  10  no  data 

4  55  no  data 

5  30  no  data 

6  30 

8  30 

9  60 

10  55 

Outside  East  City 6  75 

Outside  South  City 30  45 

Outside  North  Gty 25  55 

Total   446 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  each  library  is  37. 


4C8  PEKING:   A  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

LECTURE  HALLS   IComtimud) 
Library  of  Model  Lecture  HaB 

KIND  WU] 

Pofmlar  education  200 

Novels 141 

Educational   100 

Biography   62 

Classics  56 

Hygiene   20 

Lectures   20 

Short  novels  16 

Travel  15 

Industrial  books 12 

Economics   5 

Magazines  130 

Newspapers  66 

Total  823 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
J916  StaHsHcs  for  Metropoliatn  Distfict* 

MEnOFOUTAN 

DISISICT  WHOLB  oouNny 

Old  style  libraries 2  25 

Books  —  95«o69  (16  libraries 

reporting) 

Annual  expenditures  $10,000  $23»4i6 

Readers,  yearly 3,443  iOft9P3 

New  style  libraries i  238 

Books  1,400  71,800 

Annual  expenditures  $8,000  ^6,756 

Readers    246,300  2,718,910 

Museums  i  8 

Newspaper  rooms 19  I|8i7 

Newspapers    22  10 

Average  attendance 40  35 

Lecture  halls 17  2;i39 

Average  attendance  113  34 

Social  education  societies 3  189 

*  Translated  from  191 7  report  of  Board  of  Education. 

PLATFORM  OF  RENAISSANCE  OR   NEW  INTELLECTUAL 

MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

I.    Aim:     To  re-make  civilization: 

Because  of  our  desire  to  re-make  civilization  we  therefore  should 
emphasize : 

1.  Democracy. 

2.  Science. 

By  means  of  democracy  and  science  China  can  be  saved  and  properly 
controlled.  Moreover,  because  government,  morality,  learning,  and  intel- 
lectual life  are  in  a  very  decadent  condition,  democracy  must  oppose 
Confucianism,  ceremonialism,  the  old  conservative  viewpoint  on  morality, 
and  old  forms  of  Government 
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GILD  WAGES 
The  Comparison  of  Present  Day  Wages  with  Those  of  the  Past 


PRESENT 


PERCENT 


if 
J 

r 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

i 

0 
0 


NAME  YEARS  AGO 

Barbers  50 

Bone  and  horn 25 

Botchers,  pig 30 

Butchers,  sheep Olden  Time 

Carpet   3 

Cdai  Olden  Time 

ifectioners 30 

2S 

30 

30 

fertilizer 50 

Gold  foil 30 

Hat  30 

Incense  and  cosmetic.  30 

Jade  IS 

Paper-hangers No  Report 

Painters  25 

Pawn  brokers Olden  Time 

Shoemakers   30 

Smelters    25 

Soap  30 

Tailors 25 

Undertakers  30 

Water-carriers 30 

1 


PAST  WAGES 

WAGES 

INCREASE 

$3.00 

$5.00-10.00 

65-230 

4.00-12.00 

6.00-18.00 

so 

2.00 

3.00-  4.50 

so- 125 

2.50 

3.50-  6.00 

40-140 

7.00-20.00 

4.50 

*  35-  75 

2.00-  3.50 

3.00-  4.00 

IS-  50 

2.00-  3.00 

3.50 

18-  75 

35c  a  day 

60c.  a  day 

70 

3  Tls. 

4-6  Tls. 

35-100 

2.50 

4.S0 

80 

3.00-  3.50 

6.00 

70-100 

Piece  Work 

Piece  Work 

^    .. 

3.00 

4.00-  5.00 

33-66 

1.20 

2.50 

no 

72c.-2.00)  a 

100 

Piece  Work 

4.00-5.00)  day 

100 

No  Report 

S7C.-87C.  a  day 

40c.  a  day 

65c  a  day 

60 

4  Tls. 

4-7  Tls. 

0-  75 

2.00-  3.00 

3.50-  5.00 

70  ^ 

3-8  Tls. 

5-iS  Tls. 

65-85 

4.15 

6.00 

45 

60c  piece  wk. 

.  1. 00  piece  wk. 

65 

3.00-  4.00 

3.00-  6.00 

0-  50 

2.25 

3.00-  4.00 

35-  75 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BARBERS  GILD 

I.  The  barbers  recognize  Lo  Tsu,  an  official  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  as 
the  founder  of  their  craft  Of  him,  the  book  "Ching  Fa  Hsii"  tells  this 
story: 

"Once  upon  a  time  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  Mongols  invaded 
China  and  captured  the  capital,  Peking.  They  almost  captured  the 
Emperor,  but  after  many  difficulties  he  managed  to  escape.  He  and  his 
men  were  forced  to  leave  the  capital  and  fled  toward  Li  Yang,  closely 
fmrsued  by  the  Mongols.  On  their  way,  the  Emperor  and  his  party  came 
to  a  deep,  broad,  swift  river  that  they  could  not  cross  as  there  were  no 
boats  near  by.  Just  as  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  Emperor  would  be 
captured,  Lo  Tsu  devised  a  plan  that  saved  him.  He  cut  the  hair  from 
half  of  the  Emperor's  head,  and  braided  the  rest  into  a  cue,  the  style  of 
hair  dressing  used  only  by  the  Manchus  at  that  time.  The  Chinese  fastened 
tiieir  hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  Then  the  Emperor  was  dressed  in 
Manchu  clothes  while  one  of  his  men  put  on  the  imperial  robes.  When 
the  Mongols  came  up,  they  captured  the  false  emperor  and  many  high 
(MflEkials,  but  the  real  Emperor  escaped  as  they  thought  he  was  a  Mancnu 
and  an  outsider. 

"The  Emperor  was  in  such  great  danger  because  the  Mongols  came  in 
so  suddenly  that  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  dfid  not  have 
time  to  form  to  protect  him.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  invasion, 
they  quickly  pursued  the  Mongols,  and  took  from  them  the  prisoners  and 
booty  that  they  had  captured. 
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"After  the  Mongols  had  gone,  the  Emperor  returned  to  tiie  oflil 
and,  when  order  had  been  restored,  he  wanted  the  people  to  adqpt  ik 
style  of  hair  dressing  that  had  saved  him  from  capture.  Imporia]  shdi- 
dates  were  issued  and  many  barbers  were  employed  to  cut  the  peofIA 
hair  and  braid  their  cues.  None  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  rdae 
to  have  part  of  their  hair  cut  or  to  go  without  a  cue. 

"Obviously,  before  this  time,  the  work  of  a  barber  had  not  bees  a 
regular  calling,  but  afterwards  when  the  people  must  have  their  hairci 
and  wear  cues,  it  developed  into  a  recognixed  craft.  Lo  Tsa  was  tiie  obi 
who  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  barbers'  trade,  so  lint 
barbers  look  upon  him  as  the  founder  of  their  calling  and  worsUp  him.' 

As  far  as  available  records  now  show,  the  Barbers  Gild  was  fint 
organized  in  i8;46.  The  head  barber  of  the  Emperor  was  chosen  as  tix 
head  of  the  gild,  and  sub-officers  were  elected,  one  for  every  thirty  ihopi 
in  the  city.  The  sub-officers  were  ordinary  barbers  and  were  dected  bf 
the  vote  of  the  shops  they  represented.  During^  the  period  of  greaM  . 
prosperity,  there  were  over  i,ooo  barber  shops  in  Peking.  Forty-eiskt 
were  located  inside  of  the  Forbidden  City,  and  used  exclusively  by  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Court 

When  the  Manchus  were  overthrown  in  1912,  the  Chinese  cot  off  tfidr 
cues ;  for  it  was  the  Manchus  and  not  the  Ming  or  Chinese  Eoperar  a 
told  in  the  story  of  Lo  Tsu,  who  forced  them  to  wear  the  cue.  Coos^ 
quently,  the  barbers  had  little  or  no  business.  Manjr  of  them  were  00  die 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  as  they  could  not  contribute  enough  to  naii- 
tain  the  gild,  the  organization  was  forced  to  dissolve. 

Within  two  years,  most  of  the  barbers  had  learned  to  cot  hair  accoii- 
ing  to  the  new  style;  but  with  no  gild  to  maintain  prices  or  to  estab&fe 
rues  for  the  work,  they  found  that  competition  was  making  it  afanoit 
impossible  for  them  to  earn  a  living.  In  I9i4»  they  reorganized  the  fii 
All  members  are  eligible  to  be  officers  of  the  gild,  and  all  have  the  n^ 
to  vote  for  such  officers. 

The  business  of  the  new  gild  is  carried  on  by  a  president,  vice-presideil 
and  a  board  of  directors,  who  serve  without  pay.  The  routine  work  of  the 
gild  is  done  by  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  bookkeeper  and  two  senranti 
who  are  paid  by  the  gild.  The  officers  are  elected  for  a  one  year  term 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  gild,  held  on  July  ijth.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  the  barbers,  for  then  they  have  a  feast  and  a  theatrical  pby  I 
in  the  gild  hall.  They  also  offer  incense  and  worship  to  the  founder  of  < 
the  craft,  Lo  Tsu,  and  receive  into  membership  those^  who  have  opened 
new  stores  or  who  have  completed  their  apprenticeship  during  the  psst 
year.    The  membership  of  the  gild  at  present  is : 

Store-keepers  j8o 

Workers  i,7ao 

Itinerant  barbers SSQ 

Apprentices  8ao 

So  the  Chinese  say,  that  the  barber's  business  is  almost  as  piuspcroai 
now  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution. 

At  the  present  time,  the  ordinary  workers  in  the  barber  shops  reoeife 
from  $5  to  $10  per  month  and  their  board  and  lodging.  The  very  best  of 
the  men  are  paid  as  high  as  $15  or  $16  a  month. 

The  expenses  of  the  gild  are  met  by  monthly  contributions  froo  tbe 
store-keepers  and  workers.  Every  store  contributes  12  coppers  a  mootk 
or  2  coppers  every  5  days,  while  every  worker  pays  6  coppers  a  month  or 
I  copper  every  5  days.  The  expenses  of  the  annual  celebration  are  met  hf 
the  contributions  of  those  who  attend.  A  store-keeper  pays  40  coppers 
while  a  worker  pays  2a    The  income  of  the  gild  is  augmented  bf  money 
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GILD  WAGES 
The  Comparison  of  Present  Day  Wages  with  Those  of  the  Past 


NAMB  YBAXS  AGO 

Barbers 50 

Bone  and  horn 25 

Butchers,  pig 30 

Butchers,  sheep Olden  Time 

Carpet    3 

Coal  Olden  Time 

Confectioners 30 

Cooks  25 

Drop  30 

Dyeing  30 

Fertilizer 50 

Gold  foil 30 

Hat  30 

Incense  and  cosmetic.  30 

Jade  IS 

Paper-hangers  No  Report 

Pamters 25 

Pawn  brokers Olden  Time 

Shoemakers   30 

Smelters    25 

Soap  30 

Tailors 25 

Undertakers  30 

Water-carriers 30 

*  Decreaae. 


PAST  WAGES 
$3.00 
4.00-12.00 
2.00 
2.50 

7.00-20.00 
2.00-  3.50 
2.00-  3.00 

35c.  a  day 

3  Tls. 
2.50 
3.00-  3.50 

Piece  Work 
3.00 

IJK> 

Piece  Work 
No  Report 
40c.  a  day 

4  Tls. 
2.00-  3.00 
3-8  Tls. 

6oc.  piece  wk 
3.00-  4,00 
2.25 


PRESENT 
WAGES 
$5.00-10.00 
6.00-18.00 
3.00-  4,50 

3.50-  6.00 

4.50 
3.00-  4.00 

3.50 

60c.  a  day 

4-6  Tls. 

4.50 

6.00 
Piece  Work 

4.00-  5.00 

2.50 
72c.-2.00)  a 
4.00-5.00)  day 
57C.-87C.  a  day 

65c.  a  day 

4-7  Tls. 
3.50-  5.00 

S-iS  Tls. 
6.00 
,  1. 00  piece  wk. 
3.00-  6.00 
3.00-  4,00 


PERCENT 


75 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BARBERS  GILD 

I.  The  barbers  recognize  Lo  Tsu,  an  official  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  as 
the  founder  of  their  craft  Of  him,  the  book  "Ching  Fa  Hsii"  tells  this 
story: 

"Once  upon  a  time  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  Mongols  invaded 
China  and  captured  the  capital,  Peking.  They  almost  captured  the 
Emperor,  but  after  many  difficulties  he  managed  to  escape.  He  and  his 
men  were  forced  to  leave  the  capital  and  fled  toward  Li  Yang,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Mongols.  On  their  way,  the  Emperor  and  his  party  came 
to  a  deep,  broad,  swift  river  that  they  could  not  cross  as  there  were  no 
boats  near  by.  Jfust  as  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  Emperor  would  be 
captured,  Lo  Tsu  devised  a  plan  that  saved  him.  He  cut  the  hair  from 
half  of  the  Emperor's  head,  and  braided  the  rest  into  a  cue,  the  style  of 
hair  dressing  used  only  by  the  Manchus  at  that  time.  The  Giinese  fastened 
their  hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  Then  the  Emperor  was  dressed  in 
Manchu  clothes  while  one  of  his  men  put  on  the  imperial  robes.  When 
the  Mongols  came  up,  they  captured  the  false  emperor  and  many  high 
officials,  but  the  real  Emperor  escaped  as  they  thought  he  was  a  Manchu 
and  an  outsider. 

"The  Emperor  was  in  such  great  danger  because  the  Mongols  came  in 
so  suddenly  that  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  did  not  have 
time  to  form  to  protect  him.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  invasion, 
they  quidcly  pursued  the  Mongols,  and  took  from  them  the  prisoners  and 
booty  that  they  had  captured. 
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should  give  some  notice  to  the  store-keeper.  If  dicy  want  to  Wxk,  §9 
must  give  three  days'  notice  to  the  store-keeper  so  lie  may  have  teti 
look  tor  other  workers. 

6.  If  an  apprentice,  who  has  not  graduated  aocordiiiff  to  Ae  tarn 
of  his  apprenticeship,  gives  up  his  work  without  good  reason,  the  gSdil 
not  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  organization  and  will  insist  that  he  ff 
back  to  his  master  the  cost  of  his  room  and  board. 

7.  The  gild  will  start  its  work  again  on  die  first  of  October  of  4e 
second  year  of  the  Republic  Each  store-keeper  will  panr  six  ceslsfff 
month  toward  the  expense  of  the  gild.  The  workers  ww  not  pay  wA 
the  success  of  the  gild  is  assured. 

8.  Membership  cards  in  the  reorganized  gild  will  be  issued  at  4e 
gild  hall  on  October  ist.  Every  store-keeper  and  worker  most  pn  la 
cents  for  his  card,  while  apprentices  must  pay  five  cents  for  wen 
Double  rates  will  be  charged  those  who  do  not  get  their  cards  before  4c 
joth  of  October. 

9i  No  member  is  allowed  to  secretly  use  the  income  of  the  gild  kt 
his  own  benefit  If  any  member  violates  this  rule,  he  will  receiyc  a  beny 
fine. 

10.  If  any  store-keeper  has  trouble  with  his  workers  or  appi'cntiea> 
he  must  not  take  the  case  to  court,  but  must  first  let  the  gild  hear  die  cut 
If  the  gild  cannot  settle  the  trouble,  it  will  allow  him  to  take  die  ok 
before  a  public  officer. 

11.  Whenever  a  worker  steals  anything  from  a  store  and  nms  ainf; 
the  store  owner  must  report  the  matter  to  the  gild  at  once,  whether  it  a 
day  or  night,  giving  the  worker's  name,  age  and  birth-place.  The  gU 
will  notify  all  members  and  forbid  them  to  employ  the  offending  msa  m 
their  store. 

12.  The  gild  will  not  open  a  house  for  the  poor,  old  and  side  mcntas 
at  present  If  any  poor  workers  or  apprentices  die,  their  membenhf 
cards  may  be  brought  to  the  gild  and  a  coffin  will  be  given. 

The  members  must  be  careful  to  keep  these  rules.  They  nrast  be  postei 
where  they  can  be  seen.  If  any  one  tears  diis  Notice  to  pieces,  he  wi 
be  fined  a  sum  of  money  by  the  gild. 

REVISED  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BARBERS  GILD 

3rd  Year  of  the  Republic  (1914) 

Introduction : 

All  the  occupations  of  the  world,  scholars,  farmers,  laborers  sad 
merchants  were  taught  by  their  original  teachers  whom  we  most  oot 
forget  The  barbers  must  remember  that  our  original  teadier  is  oar 
Ancestor  Lo,  and  that  it  was  he  who  first  taught  this  livelihood.  In  the 
beginning,  this  gild  was  conducted  and  managed  by  his  old  appieuticei 
and  produced  good  results,  but  now  our  gild^  is  without  order  and  ilt 
regulations  are  not  well  kept.  The  burning  of  incense  on  the  alUr  of  oar 
original  teacher  has  almost  stopped.  This  obviously  shows  that  we 
have  neglected  our  original  teacher.  This  is  a  discredit  to  us.  Further- 
more, many  of  our  calling  are  slow  and  unskillful  and  conse(|oe0^t 
because  of  competition,  are  out  of  occupation  and^  are  starving.  Nov, 
some  of  the  fine  men  of  our  calling  think  that  this  is  absolately  contrsiy 
to  the  fundamental  advice  of  our  original  teacher,  and  so  inrited  the 
heads  of  all  the  barber  shops  to  a  meeting  where  tfa^  piously  discussed 
and  revised  the  regulations  of  the  gild.  In  was  decided  that  we  shall  offer 
as  a  sacrifice  to  our  original  teadber  a  theatrical  play  once  a  year,  tbai 
we  shall  pay  any  other  necessary  incense  eaq>enses»  and  that  a  pctidoa 
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received  for  the  use  of  the  property  of  the  gild,  rent  for  rooms  in  the 
gild  hall,  etc 

Those  who  would  learn  the  barber's  trade  are  required  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years,  after  which  they  arc  received  into  member- 
ship in  the  gild  and  are  allowed  to  work  wherever  they  can  &id  employ- 
ment. 

The  rules  and  regulations  that  follow,  give  the  steps  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  gild,  show  its  organization  and  aims,  and  give  an  outline  of 
the  relief  work  done  by  the  gUd. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  REORGANIZED  BARBERS  GILD 

Our  organization  was  founded  in  the  year  Ping  Wu  (1846)  and  was 
not  only  successful  but  was  approved  by  the  members  of  other  organ- 
izations. Our  business,  however,  was  so  greatly  affected  by  the  change 
in  the  government  (1911-1912)  tnat  the  income  of  the  gild  was  not  stdfi- 
dent  to  pay  its  running  expenses,  and  the  gild  organization  had  to  be 
suspended  at  that  time. 

Now,  however,  our  business  is  getting  better  and  better  and  is  almost 
as  prosperous  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days.  There  are  two  things  that  we 
must  look  out  for  now,  competition  and  the  cutting  of  prices.  Some  of 
the  stores  have  been  cutting  prices  on  monthly  contracts  and  regular  work, 
hoping  thereby  to  increase  tiieir  business.  This  has  caused  a  great  dead 
of  trouble  between  some  of  our  members.  In  fact,  it  has  led  to  fighting 
and  death.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  shops  on  Mo  Chang  Hut'ung  killed 
one  of  his  neighbors  in  a  fight  over  business. 

Conditions  have  been  so  bad  that  recently  many  of  the  older  members 
of  Uie  gild  have  asked  that  the  gild  be  reestablished  so  that  the  rules  of 
the  organization  may  be  enforced  and  further  trouble  prevented.  As 
tiiis  idea  seemed  acceptable  to  so  many,  the  members  of  the  old  gild  were 
summoned  to  meet  in  the  gild  hall  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  reor- 
ganizing. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  at  the  meeting 
Uiat  the  gild  should  be  reestablished,  for  without  the  gild  there  is  no  way 
of  enforcing  the  rules  and  preventing  trouble. 

In  this  meeting,  twelve  rules  were  adopted  which  read  as  follows : 

1.  The  Association  works  for  righteousness,  and  follows  the  rules 
whidi  have  been  posted  by  the  members. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  does  not  come  to  a 
meeting  after  he  has  seen  the  double  sealed  notice,  or  does  not  come  at 
the  proper  time,  will  be  heavily  fined. 

3.  An  employee  is  not  allowed  to  take  business  away  from  the  store 
where  he  worked,  nor  can  he  persuade  customers  to  ^o  to  another  shop 
for  a  while,  and  then  in  a  few  days  leave  the  shop  himself  and  go  and 
take  over  the  work  of  the  customers  he  has  persuaded  to  leave.  If  any 
member  is  found  doing  this,  or  if  a  case  is  reported  by  some  of  the 
members,  the  gild  will  not  only  fine  the  offending  member  according  to 
the  amount  of  business  he  has  done,  but  it  will  not  allow  him  to  keep  his 
customers.    This  rule  also  applies  to  apprentices. 

4.  If  a  regular  customer  of  store  "A,"  provoked  by  an  employee  of 
"A,"  goes  to  shop  ''B,"  and  wants  to  bargain  with  the  owner  and  fix  a 
price  for  his  work,  "B"  must  find  out  why  the  customer  has  left  *  A,"  and 
also  what  price  "A"  charged  him.  "B"  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  business 
at  the  price  charged  by  "A."  He  must  charge  10  percent  more  than  "A." 
If  "B"  takes  over  the  work  at  the  same  price,  the  gild  will  fine  him  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

5.  All  the  workers  in  a  store  must  not  stop  work  the  same  day.  If 
ibty  have  an  important  matter  to  attend  to  on  some  special  day,  they 
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insolt  our  members,  it  must  be  reported  to  the  gild  so  tfiat  tome  warn 
may  be  devised  to  settle  the  disagreement. 

(12)  At  the  time  of  holding  a  meeting,  the  head  man  of  the  gild  i9 
set  a  definite  time  for  the  next  meeting.  Any  one  who  is  late  to  the  ■ett* 
ing  will  be  fined  five  bunches  of  incense  sticks,  and  will  be  Ttpnnaaki 
before  the  meeting  for  his  neglect  of  the  regulations. 

The  fee  for  registering  a  newly  organized  shop  is  two  taels,  for  rcgt* 
tering  the  name  of  a  new  owner,  one  tael,  and  for  registering  a  new  tm- 
ager  of  a  shop,  one-half  taeL 

On  the  i6th  of  the  3rd  month,  each  member  shall  pay  13  coppers  to 
the  gild.  A  receipt  will  be  given  for  the  money.  It  is  h(^>ed  no  one  il 
miss  the  date. 


ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BARBERS  OLD 

Peking  is  the  capital  of  our  country.  Its  population  is  very  dense.  Tk 
characters  of  its  people  are  different  one  from  the  other.  Some  of  tka 
are  good  while  the  others  are  bad.  Some  do  things  according  to  fte 
dictates  of  civilization.  Whenever  they  see  charitable  work  they  eqjcy  it 
The  bad  ones  work  according  to  their  own  wishes. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Government  has  become  a  Republic  She 
wants  her  citizens  to  be  independent,  polite,  social  and  cooperative.  Sk 
also  wants  each  gild  to  form  an  organization  for  self-controL 

The  Barbers  gild  is  small  at  present,  but  it  has  had  a  charitable  orgas- 
ization  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  hospital  and  the  grave-yard  are  the  beneficent  works  of  this  gU. 
They,  and  the  daily  subscription  of  each  member  for  charitable  woili; 
are  much  praised  by  different  societies. 

Confucius  said,  "When  we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think  d 
equalling  them;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  character,  we  should  tvs 
inwards  and  examine  ourselves"  and  ''Begin  with  the  easy  and  then  go 
to  the  hard,  and  from  the  better  turn  to  the  best." 

We  are  afraid  that  some  members  of  our  gild  are  selfish,  and  do  some 
shameful  things  which  may  hurt  the  name  of  the  gild.  Because  of  this, 
the  gild  has  adopted  rules  and  sent  them  to  all  the  members,  so  that  tber 
may  observe  them.  If  any  one  breaks  any  of  these  rules,  he  will  be  gi?cB 
a  heavy  punishment  by  the  gild. 

The  Rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  When  a  man  comes  to  work  for  a  store,  the  manager  must  find  oot 
if  he  has  a  gild  membership  card.  If  he  has  not  secured  his  card  the 
manager  must  require  him  to  get  it. 

2.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  gamble  or  smoke  opium  in  tbe 
work-shops. 

3.  The  managers  and  workers  must  wear  clean  clothes,  and  most  not 
wear  their  hair  so  that  it  hangs  upon  shoulders. 

4.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  laugh  or  make  jokes  amoof 
themselves  while  they  are  at  work.  They  must  not  smoke  cigarettes  n 
front  of  their  customers. 

5.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  drink  wine  during  the  diy. 
and  the  eating  of  onions  and  garlic  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  gikL 

6.  All  managers,  workers  and  apprentices  must  be  careful  and  courte- 
ous with  their  customers,  if  they  wish  them  to  become  their  reguhr 
customers. 

7.  Any  tip  given  by  a  customer  must  be  divided  from  the  amooot 
paid  for  his  work,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  for  disagreement 
between  the  store-keeper  and  the  workers.    (The  tips  are  to  be  divided 
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showing  the  condition  of  our  hearts,  shall  be  burned  before  the  altar 
annually. 

The  revised  regulations,  which  were  discussed  and  revised  by  our 
leading  men,  consist  of  12  articles  as  follows: 

(i)  When  any  leading  man  of  our  gild  passes  awav,  and  has  no 
relative  to  continue  his  business,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  gild  so  that 
he  may  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  gild.  The  gild  will  then  appoint 
some  one  else  to  continue  his  business,  so  that  the  gild  may  recover  the 
money  spent  for  his  funeral.  In  case  the  man  who  has  been  buried  by 
the  gild  does  not  own  his  own  business  but  carries  on  a  business  for  some 
proprietor,  the  latter  may  redeem  his  business  by  paying  to  the  gild  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  the  funeral  of  his  manager.  In  this  case, 
there  will  be  no  fine  on  either  side. 

(2)  The  gild  has  its  annual  income  to  meet  its  various  expenses.  No 
member  of  the  gild  is  allowed  to  use  this  money  for  himself.  If  any  one 
violates  this  Article,  his  case  must  be  discussed  by  the  gild,  so  he  may  be 
fined  accordinp^  to  the  amount  of  money  he  has  taken.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Article  will  be  respected  by  all  members  of  the  gild,  from  the  presi- 
dent down. 

(3)  Members  of  the  gild  who  are  taken  very  sick  and  have  no  fami- 
lies or  friends  to  look  after  them  can  be  reported  to  the  gild.  If  there 
are  conclusive  evidences  concernii^  their  sickness,  the  gild  will  pay  for 
their  medicine  and  hospital  care.  If  the  disease  is  venereal,  the  gild  will 
acc«>t  no  responsibility. 

(4)  Any  one  of  our  calling,  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  gild, 
must  offer  before  the  altar  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  expenses  of  the  gild. 

(5)  When  some  one  of  our  calling  but  not  a  member  of  the  gild 
takes  away  some  of  our  customers,  our  members  must  not  quarrel  with 
him.  Whenever  the  gild  finds  conclusive  evidence  against  a  member  that 
he  has  violated  this  rule,  it  will  fine  him. 

(6)  Quarrels  between  some  of  our  shops  or  some  of  our  members 
employed  in  our  shops  must  be  discussed  and  judged  by  the  gild.  Mem- 
bers are  not  allowed  to  start  lawsuits  until  the  case  has  been  heard  by  the 
gild. 

(7)  When  the  customer  of  one  of  our  shops  goes  to  another  shop, 
the  pay  that  the  latter  receives  must  be  higher  than  that  received  by  the 
former.  If  the  latter  takes  the  same  pay,  he  will  be  fined  an  amount 
equal  to  what  he  would  receive  from  the  customer  for  three  months' 
work. 

(8)  If  a  member  of  our  gild  who  is  employed  in  some  of  our  shops 
persuades  the  shop's  regular  customers  to  stop  dealing  with  the  shop, 
while  he  selfishly  and  privately  works  for  them  and  earns  the  money  for 
himself,  he  will  be  fined  an  amount  equal  to  three  months'  wages. 

(9)  If  an  apprentice  of  one  of  our  shops  goes  to  another  of  our 
shops  without  his  teacher's  consent,  the  gild  must  be  informed  so  that 
it  may  send  the  apprentice  back  to  his  master.  If,  however,  the  shop- 
iKeper  employs  the  apprentice  without  telling  the  gild,  he  shall  be  severely 
fined. 

(10)  If  a  member  of  our  gild  organizes  a  new  shop,  either  with  his 
own  capital  or  the  capital  of  some  proprietor,  he  must  state  to  the  gild 
the  location  of  the  shop  and  have  it  registered  in  the  gild.  He  must 
pay  to  the  gild  one  tael  for  incense  expenses.  If  he  wishes  to  board 
m  the  gild  hall  his  men  must  take  their  turn  in  doing  the  kitchen 
work. 

(11)  If  members  of  our  gild  quarrel  with  men  of  our  calling  not  in 
our  gildf  because  of  the  regulations  of  our  gild,  and  if  the  latter  extremely 
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ffiHiH  oitr  tnpinbcrs,  it  mast  be  reported  to  uie  pld  so  tint 
maj  be  deriscd  to  settle  the  disagTcemeat. 

(12)  At  the  time  of  holding  a  meeting,  the  head  mm  of  the  gild  wiD 
set  a  definite  time  for  the  next  meeting.  Aiqr  one  who  is  late  to  the  meet- 
ing will  be  fined  five  bandies  of  incense  sticks,  and  wil  be  r^rimande^ 
before  die  meeting  for  his  neglect  of  the  regolatioos. 

The  fee  for  registering  a  newly  organized  shop  is  two  taids,  for  rcgit- 
tering  the  name  of  a  new  owner,  one  tad,  and  for  registenng  a  new  man- 
ager of  a  shop,  one-half  taeL 

On  the  i6th  of  the  3rd  month,  each  member  shall  pay  13  coppers  to 
the  gild.  A  receipt  will  be  giren  for  die  money.  It  is  hoped  no  one  wil 
miss  the  date. 


ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BARBERS  GILD 

Pddng  is  the  capital  of  onr  country.  Its  population  is  very  dense.  The 
characters  of  its  people  are  different  one  from  the  other.  Some  of  them 
are  good  while  the  others  are  bad.  Some  do  things  according  to  the 
dictates  of  dvilization.  Whenever  they  see  charitable  work  they  enjoy  it 
The  bad  ones  work  according  to  thdr  own  wishes. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Government  has  become  a  Republk.  She 
wants  her  dtizens  to  be  independent,  polite,  social  and  cooperative.  She 
also  wants  each  gild  to  form  an  organization  for  sdf-controL 

The  Barbers  gild  is  small  at  present,  but  it  has  had  a  charitable  organ- 
ization for  a  good  many  years. 

The  hospital  and  the  grave-yard  are  the  beneficent  works  of  this  gild. 
They,  and  the  daily  subscription  of  eadi  member  for  charitable  worl; 
are  much  praised  by  different  sodedes. 

Confucius  said,  "When  we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think  of 
equalling  them ;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  character,  we  should  torn 
inwards  and  examine  ourselves"  and  "Begin  with  the  easy  and  then  go 
to  the  hard,  and  from  the  better  turn  to  the  best" 

We  are  afraid  that  some  members  of  our  gild  are  sdfish,  and  do  some 
shameful  things  which  may  hurt  the  name  of  the  gild.  Because  of  this, 
the  gild  has  adopted  rules  and  sent  them  to  all  the  members,  so  that  they 
may  observe  them.  If  any  one  breaks  any  of  these  rules,  he  will  be  given 
a  heavy  punishment  by  the  gild. 

The  Rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  When  a  man  comes  to  work  for  a  store,  the  manager  must  find  oat 
if  he  has  a  gild  membership  card.  If  he  has  not  secured  his  card  the 
manager  must  require  him  to  get  it 

2.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  gamble  or  smoke  opium  in  the 
work-shops. 

3.  The  managers  and  workers  must  wear  dean  dothes,  and  most  not 
inrear  their  hair  so  that  it  hangs  upon  shoulders. 

4.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  laugh  or  make  jokes  among 
themselves  while  they  are  at  work.  They  must  not  smoke  cigarettes  in 
front  of  their  customers. 

5.  The  managers  and  workers  must  not  drink  wine  during  the  day, 
and  the  eating  of  onions  and  garlic  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  gikL 

6.  All  managers,  workers  and  apprentices  must  be  careful  and  courte- 
ous with  their  customers,  if  they  wish  them  to  become  thdr  regular 
customers. 

7.  Any  tip  given  by  a  customer  must  be  divided  from  the  amount 
paid  for  his  work,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  for  disagreement 
between  the  store-keeper  and  the  workers.    (The  dps  are  to  be  divi(M 
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between  the  Chang-kuei-ti  or  store-keeper,  the  workers  and  the  appren- 
tices.) 

8.  The  managers  and  workers  must  dean  the  combs  and  other  instru- 
ments as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  work. 

9i  The  managers  of  the  stores  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  above  rules.  If  any  worker  is  found  breaking  the  rules,  the 
manager  will  be  g^ven  the  same  punishment  as  the  worker. 

THE  CHARITABLE  RULES  OF  THE  BARBERS  GILD 

We  have  heard  that  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  world  comes  to 
those  who  do  virtuous  works.  The  greater  the  amount  of  unostentatious 
benevolence,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  merit  stored  up  for  many 

generations.  Ofter  when  a  man  gives  help,  because  of  the  goodness  of 
is  heart,  he  will  gain  the  acquaintance  of  many  enjoyable  friends.  If 
he  works  for  every  secret  merit,  he  will  have  many  blessings. 

We  have  this  organization  so  that  we  may  help  the  poor,  nurse  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead.  All  of  these  charitable  works  are  carried  on  by 
our  g^ld. 

The  gild  is  always  anxious  to  benefit  all  of  its  members.  This  can 
be  shown  by  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  original  rules.  This  says  that 
every  member  must  subscribe  six  cents  per  month  toward  the  charitable 
work  of  the  g^ld.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  the  evU  men  among 
the  members  are  selfish  and  try  to  break  the  charitable  rules  which  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  after  so  much  thought  and  considera- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  the  form  of  government  of  our  country  has 
dianged.  All  men  of  high  ideals  should  feel  happy  when  they  hear  vir- 
tuous words,  and  help  when  they  see  some  charitable  work. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  have  been  working  hard  on  this  plan  for  many 
years.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have  had  good  results.  We  hope  that 
our  brethren  will  enjoy  and  cooperate  in  the  work  so  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  performing  a  piece  of  excellent  service. 

There  are  six  regulations  which  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  city  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts  according  to  the  city 
gates.  The  gUd  will  give  help  to  any  one  who  is  registered  as  a  gild 
member,  regardless  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  tibe  store  in  which 
he  works,  or  whether  he  is  a  regular  or  irregular  member  of  the  gild. 
If  he  is  taken  sick  and  wants  to  let  the  gild  know  about  it,  then  he  must 
come  to  the  gild  hall  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  Director  who  is 
on  duty  on  that  day. 

2.  When  any  member  comes  to  report  to  the  gild,  he  should  make  out 
an  application  which  should  be  immediately  copied  in  a  book  so  that  all 
members  may  know  about  the  case,  should  the  sick  man  suddenly  die. 

3.  Any  member  who  is  sick  and  unable  to  work  can  send  a  friend  to 
report  his  case  to  the  gild.  The  Director  of  that  day  should  find  out  the 
sick  member's  name,  native  district,  age  and  present  address  and  go  and 
see  him.  If  the  man  is  very  sick,  the  Director  should  send  him  to  the 
gild  hall 

4.  All  members  are  to  give  their  help  if  it  is  needed,  whenever  a 
request  for  aid  comes  to  the  gild  hall,  regardless  of  the  district  in  which 
the  case  is  located.  The  Directors  shall  use  the  funds  of  the  gild  to  buy 
a  coffin  for  any  member  who  has  died,  to  bury  his  body  and  to  erect  a 
monument  over  his  grave.  The  monument  will  prevent  any  errors  being 
made  when  the  man's  relatives  come  to  take  his  body  home. 

5.  The  Directors  of  the  gild  receive  no  salaries.  Therefore,  they  must 
not  take  away  the  public  funds.    All  expenses  must  be  reported  every  five 
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Expenditwres  (ConHnued) 

3a  Servants    » 

31.  White  candles    33b 

32.  Rice  for  the  feast  (served  for  three  times) 17^0 

33.  Fees  sacrificed  in  the  spring 450 

34.  Fees  for  printing  this  report 3^000 

35.  Fees  for  bag  maJcer  i^ 

36.  Wine  fees   ijfo 

Total  Cuh  229^ 

(Afiproximately  liTant) 
B.    The  Income 

Ctd 

1.  Contribution  from  Wang  Fu  Jen $ijqo 

2.  Contribution  from  Liu  Fo  San ijoo 

3.  Contribution  from  Wang  Tzu-Ming dn 

4.  Contribution  from  Wan   Shang  Tsa sob 

5.  Contribution  from  Wang  Ching  Yung 4V 

6.  Contribution  from  Wa  Wang  Yang  (10  padca^es  tncenae) 

7.  Balance    ififfi 

8.  Deposit  from  the  incense  fees  of  the  last  meetiog 34SD 

91    Incense  fees  for  this  meeting iiSfin 

10.  Incense  from  other  contributions 56^1000 

1 1.  Contributions  from  different  shops 72/BO 

12.  Incense  fees   xgoo 

Total  Qish  jQ^igi 

Gross  Income 25ii9B 

Gross  expenditures 2asuio 

Balance   Cash   24^ 

MAXIMS  AND  RULES  FOR  APPRENTICES 

1.  The  most  important  thing  for  an  apprentice  to  do  is  to  beoooe  an 
educated  man  and  one  who  lives  according  to  rule.  Otherwise,  be  wSi 
be  rough,  and  will  not  become  a  useful  man.  The  apprentice  is  just  fib 
a  piece  of  stone,  and  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  somethii^  nsefd 
from  stone  unless  you  polish  it,  so  it  is  with  the  apprentice. 

2.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  be  a  merchant,  you  should  not  be  an  appfCft- 
tice  in  a  large  shop.  In  the  large  stores,  everything  is  very  InxnricNB 
because  the  store  has  a  large  capital.  The  food  is  excellent  and  dK 
clothes  of  the  employees  are  made  of  satin.  If  you  work  there,  yoo  inBi 
become  used  to  luxurious  wavs  and  will  fail  in  your  future  professiw 
even  though  you  mav  be  an  able  merchant.  The  best  way,  is  to  start  ia 
a  small  economical  place,  for  there  is  no  wealth  in  the  world  that  will  hst 
forever.  If  you  have  worked  in  a  large  shop  and  are  obliged  to  leave  it 
because  of  trouble,  you  will  not  be  willing  to  enter  a  small  store  eves 
though  you  may  be  able  to  find  an  opening  m  one.  Yoaag  men  shoold  go 
first  to  a  small  shop  with  small  capital.  In  this  shop,  what  you  do  dMS 
not  involve  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  clothes  you  wear  will  be  made 
of  coarse  cloth,  and  the  food  you  eat  will  be  common  food.  Yoa  w3 
waste  no  money.    You  must  learn  to  be  economical  and  most  avoid  tk 
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luxurious  and  extravagant  Your  daily  life  will  be  that  of  the  master's 
family.  You  will  have  experience  wiUi  hard  work,  and  after  you  have 
opened  and  closed  the  gate,  you  will  learn  that  the  making  of  money  is 
not  easy.  After  you  have  learned  how  to  manage  the  business  of  a  fanaily, 
you  will  have  learned  how  to  deal  with  others.  If  you  go  to  a  large 
abop  after  you  have  really  learned  what  trade  is,  you  will  not  do  things 
in  a  wrong  way,  but  will  become  a  prominent  man.  The  old  Proverb 
nys,  "If  you  cannot  endure  the  sting  of  the  cold  wind,  how  can  you  enjoy 
the  perfume  of  the  rose  it  will  bring  to  you?"  "No  pain  is  no  gain. 
If  you  keep  near  the  vermilion,  you  will  become  red;  if  near  the  ink, 
yon  will  become  black."  In  general,  it  is  easy  to  ask  a  man  to  give  up 
m Jowly  position  and  take  a  higher  one,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to 
five  up  a  higher  position  and  take  a  lower  one.  This  is  true  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

3.  The  speed  with  which  an  apprentice  learns  and  the  wav  he  learns 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  apprentice,  but  all  should  first  learn  to  do 
the  general  things  around  the  store,  cleaning,  cooking,  etc.,  and  have  real 
practice  in  doing  them.  Then  they  can  learn  how  to  look  and  listen  and 
move,  then  how  to  judge  money,  how  to  do  arithmetic  and  how  to  write 
letters,  then  the  rules  of  courtesy,  etc 

4.  In  the  morning,  you  apprentices  should  clean  the  stove,  floors,  show- 
cases, tables,  ink-bottles,  pens,  scales,  money,  and  you  must  serve  your 
toasters  when  they  wash  their  faces.  When  you  clean  the  floor,  you 
diould  first  sprinkle  some  water  around  to  keep  down  the  dust  If  yon 
find  some  money  on  the  floor,  you  should  give  it  to  your  master,  because 
lie  may  be  testing  you  by  putting  the  money  on  the  floor.  If  there  are 
papers  on  the  floor,  you  should  look  them  over  carefully  because  they 
may  contain  some  valuable  documents  or  some  bank  notes.  When  yon 
sweep  the 'table  or  counter,  you  should  gather  the  dirt  together  in  one 
place  and  then  carry  it  out 

5.  \Vhen  a  customer  comes  into  the  store,  the  apprentice  should  give 
liim  a  pipe  and  say,  'Tlease  smoke,"  and  then  should  give  him  a  cup  of 
tea,  offering  it  with  both  hands  and  say,  'Take  it,  please."  If  the  cus- 
tomer stays  a  long  time,  the  apprentice  must  offer  him  tobacco  and  tea 
a  second  time.  After  the  customer  has  left,  the  apprentice  must  then 
return  the  pipe  and  teacups  where  they  belong. 

6.  As  an  apprentice  you  should  always  be  careful.  You  must  not  be 
timid  before  others  nor  should  you  be  impolite. 

7.  You  apprentices  should  not  sit  down  during  the  day  except  at  the 
tame,  because  the  men  in  the  shop  are  all  your  elders  or  teachers. 

&  You  apprentices  should  stand  behind  the  counter  and  watch  yonr 
master  transact  business  with  his  customers,  and  should  remember  the 
way  your  master  talks. 

91  You  apprentices  must  not  speak  when  other  men  are  talking.  You 
alioiuld  hear  but  not  speak.  You  should  always  keep  your  eyes  open  but 
seldom  open  your  mouth. 

la  When  you  are  an  apprentice,  you  must  learn  to  speak  loudly  and 
distinctly.^  You  must  not  keep  your  mouth  shut  when  you  spesJc,  or 
nobody  will  hear  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  must  not  spesdc  unless 
yon  have  some  object,  and  must  not  use  unreasonable  laughter.  Yon 
mnst  always  speak  the  truth.  If  some  one  says  something  just  for  fun, 
yon  may  pretend  not  to  hear  it,  and  then  you  must  not  join  m  the  laugh- 
ter and  movement.  If  you  behave  in  this  way,  you  will  easily  get  on  in 
yonr  study  of  business. 

II.  Yon  apprentices  should  not  bf  afraid  to  ask  questions.  If  there 
is  sometiiing  that  you  do  not  fully  understand,  about  judging  money, 
doing  arithmetic,  writing  letters,  talking  business  or  actmg  conrteonaly. 
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you  should  ask  some  older  man  to  tell  yoa  abont  it.  Yoo  should  nctbEi 
TOur  mouth  shut  like  a  wooden  image.  If  yoa  ask  an  older  man  politcb, 
he  will  be  glad  to  teach  you,  for  when  he  teaches  jroa  he  loses  nMt^ 
He  just  uses  his  tongue.  But  you  gain  knowled^re  d&at  yon  can  keep  aad 
that  soldiers,  robbers  and  fire  cannot  steal  or  destroy. 

12.  You  apprentices  should  always  bear  in  mind  what  your  nastff 
has  told  you  and  remember  what  yon  have  learned.  You  should  abs 
have  an  honest  and  agreeable  face  so  that  your  master  will  be  ghd  to 
teach  you,  and  customers  will  be  glad  to  trade  with  you. 

13.  After  you  have  been  an  apprentice  for  a  year  and  you  have  lemri 
some  of  the  ways  of  trade,  you  must  be  bold  enough  to  do  some  things  for 
jrourself .  You  must  never  be  timid.  If  you  meet  hardships  in  what  jm 
are  doing,  others  will  surely  help  ^yovL^  When  you  have  tried  once  tf 
twice,  you  will  have  gained  some  experience.  If  jron  refuse  to  try, )« 
will  become  timid  and  never  be  bold  to  proceed.  The  Proverb  sayi^  li 
you  want  to  meet  a  man,  you  must  come  forward." 

14.  You  apprentices  must  not  complain  when  your  master  corned 
3rott  or  gives  you  instructions.  Your  master  is  a  much  older  man  tfaai 
you;  and  if  you  do  not  obey  him  you  will  not  matter  your  trade  era 
though  you  study  all  your  life. 

15.  You  must  not  complain  because  your  master  coi  reels  you,  aor 
ought  you  to  complain  that  your  master  troubles  you.  He  is  not  trodbGif 
you  when  he  is  teaching  you.  If  jrou  complam,  your  master  will  sot 
teach  you  any  more.  You  are  very  young,  and  if  you  remain  unedacsted 
what  sort  of  men  will  you  be?  ] 

16.  You  apprentices  should  learn  what  3rour  master  teaches  and  6kj 
his  words.  If  you  do  this,  the  master  will  be  srlad  to  teach  you  all  1b 
ability.  If  you  do  not  learn  and  obey,  he  will  try  you  several  times,  ad 
then  he  will  not  try  to  teach  you  any  more  but  will  constantly  praise  pi 
instead.  He  will  see  that  you  refuse  his  teaching,  and  he  does  not  widl 
to  be  hated  by  his  apprentices.  Think  it  over  carefully  lest  you  actte«e 
nothing  when  you  are  old. 

17.  You  should  know  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  tni 
Suppose  there  are  two  men  in  a  shop  and  one  of  them  is  always  c^rect- 
ing  you,  and  the  other  praises  you.  If  you  think  the  first  is  a  bad  nsi 
and  the  second  a  good  man,  you  are  wrong.  The  first  man  is  very  kisd 
to  you.  He  loves  you  very  much  and  hopes  that  some  day  you  will  be  a 
useful  man.  Therefore,  he  corrects  you  all  the  time,  llie  second  nao 
is  unkind  to  you,  because  he  does  not  want  you  to  become  a  useful  muL 
You  young  men  should  understand  this  very  clearly. 

18.  You  apprentices  must  not  be  voracious  and  steal  food  from  tk 
kitchen  or  steal  money  to  buy  food  or  ask  some  other  man  to  give  70B 
food.  Voracious  habits  will  not  only  make  you  lose  your  character  bat 
lose  your  reputation  as  well,  and  you  should  avoid  them  carefully. 

19.  There  are  five  good  forms  for  an  apprentice,  walking,  standiiC 
sitting,  eating  and  sleeping. 

20.  When  walking,  your  body  should  be  straight,  your  hands  AoM 
hang  down.  When  you  meet  your  master  or  an  older  man  yon  sbodd 
let  them  go  first.  Your  head  should  be  held  straight,  and  not  turned  first 
to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west,  the  way  a  mouse  does. 

21.  When  you  are  standing,  you  should  keep  your  body  straight  Do 
not  touch  the  wall  and  do  not  bite  your  fingers. 

22.  When  you  sit  down,  you  should  keep  your  body  straight,  aad 
your  nose  should  point  toward  your  heart  Your  head  and  jrour  legs 
should  not  shake. 

23.  You  should  eat  slowly  and  not  make  a  noise  with  the  diopstxfa 
and  the  bowls.    You  should  not  eat  too  much  vegetaiblet.    It  is 
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important  that  you  shotild  not  sneeze  when  you  are  eating  and  to  scatter 
four  food  on  the  table. 

24.  The  best  way  to  sleep  is  to  crook  your  legs,  close  your  eyes  and 
oMMith.  It  is  ver^  bad  to  spread  your  arms  and  legs  out  in  a  disorderly 
■rmy,  or  to  talk,  smg  or  make  noises  when  you  are  in  Bed. 

SS-  After  a  meal,  if  you  have  no  work  to  do,  you  can  sit  at  the 
DOttnter  and  learn  to  write.  Every  character  must  be  neat  and  tidy  so 
Hiey  will  show  care  and  attention.  But  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
only  occupying  your  leisure  time.  If  some  duties  come  up  that  should 
be  attended  to  at  once,  you  must  not  write  any  more.  The  sages  say, 
"After  work,  if  you  still  have  time  and  strength,  you  ought  to  use  them 
for  study." 

a6.  At  night,  when  you  have  nothing  to  do,  you  should  learn  to  calcu- 
late. You  can  ask  somebody  to  show  you  how  to  do  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  must  think  and  try  to  find  out  how  to  do  it  yourself.  In  other 
^Rfords,  do  not  rely  on  others  and  waste  your  brain.  The  abacus  is  in 
flttneral  use  in  commercial  circles,  and  you  must  learn  how  to  use  it 
Qkkttlating  with  the  pen  is  a  modem  method  and  must  be  learned  as  well. 
27.  After  you  have  practiced  writing  and  calculating,  if  you  still  have 
time,  you  should  study  letter  writing  and  read  useful  books.  If  you  are 
in  a  treaty  port,  you  must  learn  to  read  and  speak  a  foreign  language  so 
you  can  do  business  with  the  foreigners.  One  foreign  language  is  in 
common  use  in  one  port,  another  in  another  port  If  you  are  in  Shanghai 
or  Hankow,  you  had  better  study  English;  if  in  Manchuria  or  Mongolia, 
stody  Russian  or  Japanese,  while  if  you  are  in  Kiaochow,  you  had  better 
etody  German. 

A.    In  the  silk  and  ornament  stores  and  in  the  exchange  and  banking 
bosiness,  balances  have  to  be  used.    The  strings  of  the  balance  must  not 
be  twisted,  and  you  must  be  sure  that  you  hold  the  right  string  and  count 
the  dots  that  go  with  the  string  that  you  hold.    You  must  hold  the  balance 
carefully,  or  it  will  be  up  at  one  end  and  down  at  the  other  and  you  will 
nerer  be  able  to  determine  the  exact  amount  you  have  in  the  balance.    You 
mast  not  hold  the  string  so  that  the  balance  cannot  turn  around  easily. 
When  using  a  small  balance,  you  must  not  open  your  mouth  and  blow  on 
Uie  balance,  and  when  using  a  big  balance,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  your 
sAioulders  straight.    You  must  not  hurry  or  be  careless  and  you  must  not 
give  a  report  until  you  know  accurately  the  amount  you  have  weighed. 
29.    Stiver  coins  may  be  smooth  and  may  in  some  cases  be  counter- 
feit   Although  the  judging  of  such  coins  is  the  business  of  a  banking 
expert,  every  merchant  should  know  something  about  it    Whenever  you 
sell  ansrthing  and  money  is  given  you,  you  must  examine  it  carefully  so 
that  you  will  not  accept  counterfeit  coins  and  so  cause  your  master  to  lose. 
You  must  also  understand  and  thoroughly  learn  how  to  give  a  customer 
proper  change.     For  example,  if  you  receive  one  big  dollar  in  payment 
for  a  tub  that  costs  eighty  cents,  you  must  give  the  buyer  twenty  cents  in 
*1wg  money."    If  you  have  not  a  "big  money"  twenty  cent  piece,  or  the 
hayer  wants  "small  money"  or  coppers,  you  have  to  convert  from  "big 
monty^  to  "small  money,"  and  for  the  twenty  cents  "big  money"  must 
give  one  "small"  twenty  cent  piece  and  five  coppers  or  twenty-seven 
coppers,  this,  when  the  market  rate  of  exchange  is  twelve  "small"  ten 
cent  pieces  or  one  hundred  thirty-eight  coppers  to  the  dollar.    You  must 
count  right  and  give  the  right  change.    By  so  doing,  you  will  please  every 
customer  and  increase  your  business. 

50.  If  "small"  silver  coins  or  coppers  are  accepted  for  goods  that 
are  ordinarily  sold  for  "big"  money,  care  must  be  taken  in  figuring  the 
necessary  conversion. 

31.    When  bank  notes  are  offered,  see  what  bank  issues  diem,  and 
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make  sure  that  they  are  being  drcnlated  in  the  marloet  befoce 
theiD. 

32.  No  matter  whether  it  is  coppers  '1>ig^  or  ''•man,"  shrer  coin  m 
baidc  notes  that  are  given  you,  they  must  be  counted  in  front  of  Ae 
customer,  so  that  you  may  not  be  suspected  of  f  rand.  Yon  mmt  be  IB- 
ticularly  careful  about  this  when  the  sum  is  a  large  one. 

LECTURE  ON  LU  PAN  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

Gentlemen :  The  world  to-day  is  a  world  of  struggles.  The  Mtanl 
evolutional^  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  true  betra 
nations  as  it  does  among  men.  To  strive  for  something  better  is  die  air 
way  to  exist  In  view  of  this  gigantic  force,  China  OTerthrew  the  bmI' 
ardiy  and  established  a  Republic 

The  vitality  of  a  country  rests  principally  upon  Industry  and  muuueHt 
If  these  enterprises  are  very  prosperous,  foreign  goods  will  not  have  m 
market  in  our  country,  and  on  the  contrary  the  export  of  native  prodKfe 
will  be  great.  With  exports  more  than  imports,  the  country  is  grctflr 
enriched  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  become  a  strong  nation.  It  is^  tkft- 
fore,  essential  that  we  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  and  mmiueiuii 
enterprises,  cooperate  to  devise  new  methods  of  producing  goods  asi  b 
establish  better  organizations  to  dispose  of  those  ^oods. 

There  have  been  established  in  China  organizations  sndi  at  ^ 
Merchants  Gild,  the  Blacksmiths  Gild,  Miners  Gild,  Printers  CSSA  ^  ^ 
even  a  Barbers  Gild  for  the  purpose  of  making  advancements  io  the  irf* 
vidual  professions.  Although  there  has  been  formed  a  La  Put  CMb^jct 
it  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  functions.  We  now  propose  to  notpatt 
this  Gub  and  call  it  a  Union  instead  of  a  Qub  to  signify  the  iiinriMtf" 
of  cooperation.  This  will  enable  us  to  improve  and  increase  the  tedmnl 
skill  handed  down  to  us  by  Lu  Pan,  so  that  industrial  and  couiiaeidii 
developments  may  be  attained.  The  consequence  of  such  an  accompfiA- 
ment  is  that  the  country  will  be  greatly  strengthened  in  every  way,  to  sj 
nothing  of  the  benefit  the  workmen  will  obtain  from  die  increase  in  tbe 
supply  of  work.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has,  therefore,  OMiscnted  to 
this  movement  and  the  Police  Department  has  also  promised  to  offer  il 
necessary  protection.  i 

For  fear  that  some  of  us  may  still  not  fully  understand  the  pniposes  l| 
of  this  organization,  it  seems  best  to  give  a  full  and  complete  accooDt  4 
of  same.  | 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  advance  our  profession  so  tbat 
we  may  have  the  benefit  derived  from  doing  all  the  construction  bosiiKSi 
in  the  country.  At  present,  the  contractors  are  working  separately  kf 
selfish  aims  and  have  no  idea  of  cooperation  for  improvmg  the  eld 
methods  of  doing  things.    Most  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  fomnfaie 

Elans  to  prevent  the  foreign  contractors  from  obtaining  all  the  bnsiBaK. 
ut  all  realize  that  this  taking  of  the  work  by  the  foreigners  is  not  ber* 
ficial  to  our  country.  Although  a  few  far-sighted  men  have  noticed  tk 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  have  attempted  to  voice  this  sentimtft 
yet  their  limited  ability  and  strength  have  failed  to  bring  about  any  reidt 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  present  most  of  the  bmldnig  coa* 
tracts  are  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  friends.  But  they  rely  npoo  ov 
workmen  to  do  the  work.  Why  can  we  not  then  take  up  the  contracts  td 
put  our  men  to  work?  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  purpose  of  the  Uniooto 
start  such  movements,  as  shall  enable  us  to  accept  and  carry  out  oar  ovi 
building  contracts.    Thus,  the  country  will  be  benefited. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  organize  or  establish  a  baro" 
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for  impnnriiig  old  methods  ind  for  inventing  new  methods  of  constmc- 
tiofi,  as  industries  can  grow  only  through  improvements  and  adaptations 
to  tibe  changes  of  the  times.  The  Union  will  invite  our  competent  technical 
mien  to  take  up  this  matter  immediately,  so  that  some  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at  and  put  into  practice. 

Another  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  provide  workshops  for  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  belong  to  the  Lu  Pan  professions,  who  lack  work  for 
some  reason  or  other.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  to  see  so  many  of  our  brothers 
unemployed.  The  work  that  the  Union  is  to  take  up  will  not  only  release 
them  from  difficulties  and  hardships  but  will  also  improve  the  welfare  of 
our  Union  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Last  of  all,  the  Union  intends  to  encourage  self-control  among  the 
workmen  and  to  provide  means  to  prevent  any  incidents  that  may  be 
injurious  to  our  work.  Troubles  between  capitalists  and  laborers  fre- 
quentiy  occur.  Either  the  capitalists  ill-treat  the  laborers  or  the  laborers 
maJce  unreasonable  demands  by  means  of  strikes.  The  early  settiement 
of  such  troubles  is  vitally  important.  The  Union  will  therefore  be  respon- 
sible for  formulating  plans  so  that  if  the  capitalists,  for  instance,  reduce 
the  wages  of  their  laborers,  the  Union  will  be  able  to  take  measures  to 
force  them  to  treat  the  laborers  properly.  And^  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
laborers  raise  undue  troubles  agamst  the  capitalists,  the  Union  will  impose 
n^oa  them  due  punishment.  Rewards  will  be  given  for  the  invention  of 
new  methods  and  patent  rights  will  be  secured  for  them.  In  this  wav, 
the  technical  skill  of  the  workmen  will  be  improved,  our  industry  will 
frow  rapidly  and  the  country  will  thereby  become  stronger.  What  an 
amportant  and  respectful  position  we  are  in.  Shall  we  not  take  up  this 
getpjMisibility  willingly? 

The  above  four  purposes  indicate  the  general  and  important  work  of 
the  Union.  Besides  this,  there  is,  of  course,  some  charitable  work  to  be 
done,  such  as  feeding  the  poor,  caring  for  the  sick,  providing  homes  for 
tlic  old  and  weak  and  so  forth.  The  field  is  great  and  work  is  abundant 
tVe  will  try  graduallv  to  do  it  all  for  the  good  of  the  descendants  of  Ltt 
Pm.    This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Union. 

PETITION  FILED  WITH  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  ASKING 

THEM  TO  FORWARD  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

INTERIOR  A  REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 

DISSOLVE  THE  CARPENTERS' 

UNION 

After  the  re-organization  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Local  Chapters  and  the  representatives  was  called  by  the 
^omoters,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  policy  of  the  Union.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  since  this  new  name  "The  Carpenters'  Unton" 
does  not  include  the  masons  and  the  painters  as  did  the  Lu  Pan  Qub,  it 
is  not  wise  to  adopt  this  name.  The  workmen  are  usually  so  ignorant 
diat  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  name  clearly  signify  what  it  means.  As 
they  all  pay  great  homage  and  respect  to  their  great  Teacher  Lu  Pan.  it 
is  thought  proper  to  start  the  name  of  this  Union  with  "Lu  Pan,"  so  ttHit 
imion  and  cooperation  may  be  attained;  that  the  policy  of  reorganization 
snay^  be  carried  out  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that  we  may  improve 
Iht  industry  for  our  own  good  and  interest 

The  proposed  policy  of  taxation  based  on  the  daily  wages  of  ^bt 
workmen  (2  coppers  a  day  per  man)  is  also  considered  unfair  and  <ttf* 
ficiilt  to  carry  out,  because  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living.     It  is 
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thought  better  to  levr  a  tax  of  2  taeU  per  1,000  (2/10  of  x  pmeot] 
any  construction  work  contracted  for  by  any  members  of  the  UnicxL 
turn  is  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Union.  Ahhougfa  the  fomer 
policy  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry,  it  has  not  beoi  ptft  iiio 
practice.  The  new  policy  being  more  reasonable  and  fair,  the  odier  d^r 
we  appealed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  allow  us  'to  makt  saA 
changes.  According  to  your  Excellency's  suggestion  that  we  should  fint 
appeal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Union  and  apply  for  die  rav- 
nmization  of  the  Lu  Pan  Industrial  Union  and  also  send  in  a  copj  of  Ibe 
By-Laws  and  Policy  of  that  Union,  we  now  request  Your  Exodcocyto 
inform  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  dissohc 
the  "Carpenters'  Union." 

2nd  Year  of  the  Republic  (1913) 

PETITION    REQUESTING    THE    POUCE    DEPARTMENT   TO  , 

FORWARD  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  THE       ! 

APPLICATION  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  ORGANIZE 

THE  LU  PAN  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

Commerce  is  the  life  of  a  cotmtry  wlule  industry  is  the  controQiog 
factor  of  commerce.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  commerce  depends  upos 
the  development  of  industry.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  j 
reforms  of  all  kinds  need  to  be  carried  out,  but  the  developmeot  of 
industries  should  be  emphasized  first  of  all.  Industries  increase  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  and  work  saves  the  poor  from  starvation.  Re^KmdinK 
to  duty's  call,  we  appeal  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Lu  Pan  Industriai 
Union,  the  policy  of  which,  as  described  in  the  following  outline,  is  esseo- 
tial  to  the  development  of  industry  and  is  also  helpful  to  thb  welfare  of 
the  country.  ^ 

1.  Vocational  schools,  workshops  and  homes  for  the  old  will  be 
established.  Due  to  the  political  troubles  of  recent  years,  the  fisaodal 
condition  of  the  country  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  stress  of 
starvation  prevails  everywhere.  Even  in  the  city  of  Peking,  many  ha^e 
died  of  starvation.  Although  the  Government  provides  means  to  help  vni 
care  for  the  distressed,  yet  that  does  not  solve  the  serious  problem.  Tlie 
real  cause  of  the  situation  is  the  low  earning  power  of  the  people.  The 
Union,  therefore,  proposes  to  establish  vocational  schools  and  workshops 
to  help  the  people  in  trade  education  and  to  provide  for  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  living.  The  number  of  loafers  will  then  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  the  evils  derived  from  them  will  be  eliminated  to  a  great 
extent.  We  will  also  provide  homes  for  the  old  so  that  they,  as  wdl  as 
the  young,  will  be  well  taken  care  of  for  the  good  of  society. 

2.  A  Lu  Pan  Industrial  Improvement  Bureau  will  be  established  as 
scientific  knowledge  is  increased  by  research  work  while  industrial  enter- 
prise prospers  by  improvements.  For  thousands  of  years,  China's  iodos- 
tries  have  been  carried  on  in  the  same  old  ways.  Those  engaged  id 
industries  have  been  ignorant  for  the  most  part,  and  only  knew  how  to 
keep  what  they  had  and  did  not  know  how  to  improve  their  methods. 

3.  The  Union  also  plans  to  promote  self-control  among  the  workmeo, 
to  prevent  disturbances  and  strikes.  Since  absolutism  has  been  doat  zwp 
with  and  democracy  is  restored,  the  people  ought  to  cultivate  the  qnalitj 
of  self-control  as  an  important  duty.  In  Pekinig^  wages  are  not  fixed  and 
very  few  of  the  workmen  have  any  common  loiowledge.  Consecpsentif, 
when  something  happens  that  is  unsatisfactory  to  them,  they  make  troobk 
and  make  unreasonable  demands,  disregarding  entirely  whether  or  oot 
such  action  will  hinder  the  development  of  the  industry.     To  set  19 
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for  imprDTing  old  methods  and  for  inventing  new  methods  of  construc- 
tion, as  industries  can  grow  only  through  improvements  and  adaptations 
to  the  changes  of  the  times.  The  Union  will  invite  our  competent  technical 
men  to  take  up  this  matter  immediately,  so  that  some  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at  and  put  into  practice. 

Another  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  provide  workshops  for  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  belong  to  the  Lu  Pan  professions,  who  lack  work  for 
some  reason  or  other.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  to  see  so  many  of  our  brothers 
unemployed.  The  work  that  the  Union  is  to  take  up  will  not  only  release 
them  from  difficulties  and  hardships  but  will  also  improve  the  welfare  of 
our  Union  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Last  of  all,  the  Union  intends  to  encourage  self-control  among  the 
workmen  and  to  provide  means  to  prevent  any  incidents  that  may  be 
injurious  to  our  work.  Troubles  between  capitalists  and  laborers  fre- 
quently occur.  Either  the  capitalists  ill-treat  the  laborers  or  the  laborers 
make  unreasonable  demands  by  means  of  strikes.  The  early  settlement 
of  such  troubles  is  vitally  important.  The  Union  will  therefore  be  respon- 
sible for  formulating  plans  so  that  if  the  capitalists,  for  instance,  reduce 
the  wages  of  their  laborers,  the  Union  will  be  able  to  take  measures  to 
force  them  to  treat  the  laborers  properly.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
laborers  raise  undue  troubles  against  the  capitalists,  the  Union  will  impose 
upon  them  due  punishment.  Rewards  will  be  given  for  the  invention  of 
new  methods  and  patent  rights  will  be  secured  for  them.  In  this  wav, 
the  technical  skill  of  the  workmen  will  be  improved,  our  industry  will 
l^ow  rapidly  and  the  country  will  thereby  become  stronger.  What  an 
important  and  respectful  position  we  are  in.  Shall  we  not  take  up  this 
responsibility  willingly? 

The  above  four  purposes  indicate  the  general  and  important  work  of 
the  Union.  Besides  this,  there  is,  of  course,  some  charitable  work  to  be 
done,  such  as  feeding  the  poor,  caring  for  the  sick,  providing  homes  for 
the  old  and  weak  and  so  forth.  The  field  is  great  and  work  is  abundant 
We  will  try  gradually  to  do  it  all  for  the  good  of  the  descendants  of  L41 
Pan.    This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Union. 

PETITION  FILED  WITH  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  ASKING 

THEM  TO  FORWARD  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

INTERIOR  A  REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 

DISSOLVE  THE  CARPENTERS' 

UNION 

After  the  re-organization  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Pre»- 
dents  of  the  Local  Chapters  and  the  representatives  was  called  by  the 
promoters,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  policy  of  the  Union.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  since  this  new  name  "The  Carpenters'  Union" 
does  not  include  the  masons  and  the  painters  as  did  the  Lu  Pan  Qub,  it 
is  not  wise  to  adopt  this  name.  The  workmen  are  usually  so  ignorant 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  name  clearly  signify  what  it  means.  As 
they  all  pay  great  homage  and  respect  to  their  great  Teacher  Lu  Pan,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  start  the  name  of  this  Union  with  "Lu  Pan,"  so  that 
union  and  cooperation  may  be  attained ;  that  the  policy  of  reorganization 
may^  be  carried  out  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that  we  may  improve 
the  industry  for  our  own  good  and  interest. 

The  proposed  policy  of  taxation  based  on  the  daily  waf^s  of  the 
workmen  (2  coppers  a  day  per  man)  is  also  considered  unfair  and  <Uf- 
ficult  to  carry  out,  because  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living.     It  is 
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XI.  This  Union  will  buy  a  public  grave-yard  in  wliidi  to  bury  die  poor 
people  who  belong  to  the  Lu  Pan  trades. 

12.  Many  coffins  will  be  prepared  and  will  be  gtven  to  the  poor  per 
sons  of  the  Lu  Pan  trades  when  they  die. 

13.  This  Union  will  establish  a  charitable  hospital  that  will  icobic 
and  care  for  the  old  and  helpless  persons. 

V.    OMceri 

14.  The  Officers  of  this  Union  are  as  follows: 

President  of  the  Union i 

Vice-president  of  the  Union I 

General  Manager   i 

Directors    10 

Discussers 10 

Investigators    10 

Treasurers   a 

Business  Managers  2 

Secretaries   4 

15.  The  President,  the  Vice-president  and  the  general  active  menibas 
of  the  Union  (Directors,  Discussers  and  Investigators)  are  elected  lyy  tte 
members  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  rest  of  the  Officers  are  appoiartd 
by  the  President. 

VI.    Duties  of  the  OMcers  and  Members 

16.  The  President  shall  superintend  all  the  business  of  the  UnioB. 

17.  The  Vice-president  shiul  assist  the  President,  and  if  the  Presided 
is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  the  Vice-president  shall  talce  hb  pbce. 

i&  The  General  Manager  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  the  bastness  of  dK 
Union  and  shall  keep  order  in  the  meetings. 

191  Tlie  active  members  shall  assist  the  general  active  members  is 
carrying  on  all  the  business  of  the  Union. 

2a  The  Secretaries  shall  keep  the  records,  write  letters  and  atteod 
to  all  printing. 

21.  The  Business  Managers  shall  attend  to  the  business  affairs  of  die 
Union. 

22.  The  Discussers  shall  discuss  everything  connected  with  the  Unioo. 

23.  The  Investigators  may  investigate  anything  connected  with  tlie 
Union. 

24.  All  Officials  shall  hold  office  for  only  one  year,  but  aiiy  officer  is 
eligible  for  reelection. 

25.  If  the  President,  Vice-president  or  any  of  the  general  sdife 
members  are  prevented  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office  becme 
of  tmavoidable  reasons,  they  may  report  their  reasons  to  the 
of  the  members  and  will  be  allowed  to  resign  if  the  majority  of  the 
hers  are  willing. 

26.  One  man  shall  not  hold  more  than  one  office. 

27.  All  members  shall  pay  the  regular  fees  of  the  Union. 

28.  All  members  must  obey  the  regulations  of  the  Union. 

29.  If  a  member  changes  his  place  of  residence  or  changes  his  pfo- 
fession,  he  should  report  the  fact  to  the  Union  at  once. 

3a  The  members  should  report  to  the  Union  if  they  have  anT 
matters  that  are  of  interest  to  the  Union. 
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VII.  Powtr 

31.  Both  the  President  and  the  Vice-president  have  the  power  to  call 
nieetingt. 

32.  The  members  have  the  power  of  discussing  and  prdmoting  all 
matters  with  which  the  Union  is  concerned. 

33.  All  members  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Officers  of  the  Union 
and  all  are  eligible  to  be  elected  to  any  office. 

34.  The  members  have  the  right  to  examine  everything  that  is  done 
t^  the  Union. 

35.  All  members  shall  be  given  the  protection  of  the  Union. 

36.  All  members  have  all  the  powers  that  are  fixed  1^  the  Union. 

VIII.  Fits 

37.  The  Union  is  supported  by  the  following  fees : 

(i)    Union  Fees.    The  Union  fee  is  2/10  of  I  percent  of  die 

amount  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  members. 
(2)    Special  Fees,  which  are  not  limited  in  amount 
38L    The  Treasurers  will  give  a  receipt  for  all  fees. 
39.    The  current  accounts  are  to  be  reported  monthly  to  the  meeting 
of  the  officers.    The  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  shall  be  printed  at 
tlic  end  of  die  year. 

IX.  Meetings 

40k  There  are  four  kinds  of  meetings ;  the  regular  meeting,  die  special 
meeting,  the  meeting  of  officers  and  the  celebration. 

41.  The  officers  shall  come  and  prepare  everything  before  a  meeting 
is  called. 

42.  Every  member  must  be  present  at  the  meetings,  or,  if  unable  to 
be  present,  must  give  his  reason  and  ask  to  be  excused. 

43.  A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  Union 
at  any  time. 

44.  The  meeting  of  the  officers  is  held  at  the  end  of  every  month. 
At  this  meeting  all  necessary  matters  and  questions  are  to  be  discussed. 

45.  A  celebration  is  held  on  a  special  day  and  a  theatrical  play  will 
be  given  by  the  Union  at  that  time. 

X.  By-Laws 

46.  The  head  office  of  this  Union  is  now  situated  in  Ching  Chung 
Miao,  Peking. 

47.  If  the  work  of  this  Union  is  successful,  branch  unions  will  be 
established  in  other  places  and  cities. 

4S.  These  regulations  are  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  diis  Union. 

49.  If  any  of  the  regulations  are  found  to  be  unsuitable,  they  must 
be  corrected  at  once. 

5a  The  working  rules  will  be  discussed  after  the  officers  are  elected 
and  84>pointed  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Union. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  LU  PAN  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

The  construction  business  was  considered  very  prosperous  for  maqy 
years  in  the  past  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  gradually  declined  as 
the  vanishing  moon  and  the  disappearing  sun,  and  will,  in  the  course  of 
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time,  go  out  of  sight  Keen  competition  amongr  the  mimeroiis  inewliH 
accounts  for  tiiis  serious  situation.  Conq>etitioti  nsnally  oompds  ik 
merdiants  to  give  the  lowest  possible  estimates  on  constmction  woik  2 
th^  are  to  secure  any  business  at  alL  Therefore,  it  often  happens  fbl 
they  cannot  afford  to  use  the  kinds  of  buildinsr  materials  required  bf  tk 
contracts.  Failing  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract,  some  of  thai  aft 
subjected  to  due  payments  for  their  promises  and  conaeqacntly  go  ioto 
banlmiptcy,  while  others  fall  into  judicial  disputes.  These  troulto  krR 
a  bad  effect  on  our  reputation  and  hinder  the  deydopment  of  oor  boa- 
ness.  The  foreign  contractors  have  taken  hold  of  this  advantage  ui 
have,  tiicrefore,  built  for  the  Government  the  buildings  of  tiie  SopraK  I 
Court,  the  Military  Consultation  Board  and  the  House  of  Represeofr 
tives.  We  have  lost  that  much  business,  but  ^  will  try  to  improve  cqb- 
(titions.  For  this  reason,  we  have  formed  this  -organization  which  hi 
been  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  We  hope  all  of  yon  il 
cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  plan  for  the  good  of  alL 

Article  i.  The  purposes  of  the  Union  are  (i)  to  do  away  with  tk 
old  regulations,  (2)  to  give  our  enterprise  more  publicity,  (3)  to  briag 
about  the  development  of  our  industries,  and  (4)  to  safe-guard  or 
interests. 

Article  a.  The  Union  will  consider  and  take  up  all  government  coi- 
struction  work  and  will  then  distribute  it  by  ballot  to  the  different  vori[- 
shops. 

Article  3.  The  contract  work  is  distributed  by  ballot  to  the  differed 
workshops,  according  to  its  cost. 

Article  4.  If  the  estimate  of  some  construction  work,  made  br  uj 
person,  is  in  accordance  with  that  made  by  the  Union,  such  work  v31  I 
be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  obtained  the  proper  permission  from  tbe  | 
Union. 

Article  5.  No  matter  how  many  contractors  want  to  figure  and  esti- 
mate on  certain  construction  work,  they  are  not  allowed  to  set  up  differott 
figures  for  the  same  work. 

Article  6.  The  Union  is  responsible  for  any  loss  on  the  constnictioB 
work  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Union.  But,  if  the  loss  is  due  to 
wastefulness  on  the  part  of  the  constructor,  the  Union  has  the  right  to 
examine  his  accounts  and  demand  redemption  from  him. 

Article  7.  If  the  contractor  has  not  been  able  to  receive  the  full  val« 
of  the  contract  after  the  work  is  completed  according  to  the  specifications 
in  the  agreement,  the  Union  will  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
debts. 

Article  8.  The  Union  will  estimate  the  cost  of  any  construction  work 
and  formulate  plans  for  such  work  for  any  shop  for  a  certain  percent 
commission.  If  the  contract  is  not  awarded  to  the  shop,  no  compoisation 
is  required. 

Article  9.  Any  workshop,  in  need  of  money,  ma^  borrow  from  die 
Union  at  5  percent  interest  upon  the  recommendation  of  three  odier 
workshops. 

Article  10.    For  every  thousand  taels  worth  of  business  contracted  for 

Sr  any  workshop,  two  taels  must  be  paid  toward  the  expense  of  the 
nion. 
Article    II.    If   there  is  any  surplus   fund,  a    special    meeting  wiO 
be  called  to  discuss  how  to  use  the  money  for  the  expansion  of  tbe 
Union. 

Article  12.  The  By-Laws  of  the  Union  may  be  amended  by  QMcial 
meetings  called  by  the  President 

Article  13.  A  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  it  raqmit' 
to  pass  any  amendment. 
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Article  14.  Monthly  meetings  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
Union. 

Article  15.  A  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  is  required 
:o  pass  any  motion. 

Article  16.  Any  one  engaging  in  any  of  the  Lu  Pan  industries  may 
be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Union,  if  recommended  by  the  promoters 
:>f  the  Union. 

Article  17.  New  members  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application  blank, 
ind  in  return,  a  membership  certificate  will  be  issued  to  them. 

Article  18.  All  members  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  opin- 
ions about  the  policy  of  the  Union. 

Article  191  Members  of  the  Union  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Union  in  conducting  personal  affairs. 

Article  20.  The  Union  has  the  right  to  dismiss  any  member  who  does 
not  observe  the  regulations  of  the  Union,  who  does  not  act  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Union  or  who  in  any  way  offends  the  reputation 
of  the  Union. 

Article  21.  The  present  temporary  expense  of  the  Union  will  be  met 
by  loans  from  the  promoters  of  the  Union.  These  loans  will  be  repaid 
AS  soon  as  the  Union  is  able  to  do  so. 

Article  22.  The  Union  will  deposit  all  funds  of  1,000  taels  or  more  in 
a  bank  or  in  some  reliable  business  organization.  The  President  is 
responsible  for  all  such  transactions. 

Article  23.  Ten  members  or  more  may  sign  a  petition  asking  for  the 
right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Union  at  any  time,  and 
thereupon  will  be  given  that  privilege. 

Article  24.  The  Union  will  publish  monthly  and  annual  reports  of 
all  income  and  expenditure.  These  reports  will  be  sent  to  all  shops  for 
reference. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  PROMULGATED 

SEPTEMBER  12,  1914 

Translated  by  William  S.  Howe,  American  Consul,  Hankow 

(Used  by  Special  Permission) 

Section  I 

Introduction 

1.  The  expression  "CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,"  referred  to  in 
this  law,  includes  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  com- 
ooerce. 

2.  Every  general  chamber  of  commerce  or  chamber  of  conunerce  is 
recognized  as  a  distinct  individual  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Section  II 

Organis<Uion 

3.  General  chambers  of  commerce  are  allowed  to  be  organized  at 
thost  places  where  the  highest  executive  officials  reside,  and  at  the  largest 
commercial  ports. 

4.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  allowed  to  be  organized  at  those  places 
where  high  executive  officials  reside,  or  at  large  commercial  ports  under 
tfieir  jurisdiction. 
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If  it  18  necessary  to  have  two  duunbers  of  ootniiieroe  orgmued 
the  same  jurisdiction  of  an  executive  offidal,  or  important  to  hatt 
apcdal  chamber  of  commerce  established  at  the  janctioo  of  two  porti^^ 
organizations  can  be  formed  after  approval  is  secured  from  the  Ifmri^ 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

5.  When  a  general  chamber  of  commerce  is  organized  in  a  certM 
place,  the  promoters  shall  be  more  than  fifty  persons,  who  are  to  hnc 
the  proper  qualifications  for  its  members.  Proposed  resTolatioiis  ahdl  k 
drawn  m  accordance  with  the  following  items,  and  submitted  throqgii  tk 
local  highest  executive  officials,  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Cos* 
merce  for  approval. 

When  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  organized  in  a  certain  fdace,  tfie  pio- 
moters  shall  be  more  than  thirty  persons,  idio  are  to  have  die  proper 
qualifications  for  its  members,  rroposed  regulations  shall  be  drawn  h 
accordance  with  the  following  items,  and  submitted  through  the  local 
executive  officios  with  request  to  the  highest  executive  official  that  the 
said  regulations  be  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Gnmiiera 
for  approval. 

1.  Name,  place,  and  its  address. 

2.  Number  of  committees  and  the  method  for  Section. 

3.  Information  concerning  authority  of  officers  and  tiie  mcdwdi 

pertaining  to  the  period  of  commission  and  retirement 

4.  Methods  for  meeting. 

5.  Treasury. 

6.  Investigation  of  disputes  over  industrial  and  coomiercial  mittm. 

6.  The  number  of  members  of  general  diambers  of  commerce  or  of 
chambers  of  commerce  is  unlimited  Chinese  who  have  one  of  the  follow- 
ing qualifications  can  become  members: 

1.  Being  officer  of  a  corporation  or  of  its  branch  office,  and  igat 

of  a  corporation. 

2.  Being  director  elected  among  a  certain  land  of  firms  (of  a  ce^ 

tain  gild)  as  their  representative. 

3.  One  who  is  independently  interested  in  or  agent  for  indnstrial 

or  commercial  enterprises. 

7.  Those  who  have  been  found  guilty  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing items  cannot  be  members  though  they  are  furnished  with  the  abon 
mentioned  qualifications: 

1.  Having  been  deprived  of  rights. 

2.  Proclamation  on  one's  patrimony  squandered  has  not  been  can- 

celled. 

3.  One  who  has  nervous  disease. 

8L    The  general  chamber  of  commerce  shall  have  the  following  officers: 
President 
Vice-president 
Directors 
9.    In  the  general  chamber  of  commerce,  there  shall  be  one  president, 
one  vice-president,  and  30  to  40  directors ;  while  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce there  shall  be  one  president,  one  vice-president,  and   15  to  Jo 
directors. 

la  Special  directors  may  be  elected  in  general  chambers  of  commerce 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  The  number  of  these  directors  shaO  sot 
exceed  one  fifth  of  the  directors'  committee. 

11.  The  president,  vice-president  and  directors  are  regarded  as  honored 
members. 

12.  An  office  shall  be  established  in  every  general  chamber  of  CO0- 
merce  or  chamber  of  commerce. 

If  diere  is  some  important  occurrence  in  the  district  of  a  general 
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Article  14.  Monthly  meetings  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  Union. 

Article  15.  A  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  is  required 
to  pass  any  motion. 

Article  16.  Any  one  engaging  in  any  of  the  Lu  Pan  industries  may 
be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Union,  if  recommended  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Union. 

Article  17.  New  members  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application  blank, 
and  in  return,  a  membership  certificate  will  be  issued  to  them. 

Article  18.  All  members  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  opin- 
ions about  the  policy  of  the  Union. 

Article  19.  Members  of  the  Union  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Union  in  conducting  personal  affairs. 

Article  20.  The  Union  has  the  right  to  dismiss  any  member  who  does 
not  observe  the  regulations  of  the  Union,  who  does  not  act  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Union  or  who  in  any  way  offends  the  reputation 
of  the  Union. 

Article  21.  The  present  temporary  expense  of  the  Union  will  be  met 
by  loans  from  the  promoters  of  the  Union.  These  loans  will  be  repaid 
as  soon  as  the  Union  is  able  to  do  so. 

Article  22.  The  Union  will  deposit  all  funds  of  1,000  taels  or  more  in 
a  bank  or  in  some  reliable  business  organization.  The  President  is 
responsible  for  all  such  transactions. 

Article  23.  Ten  members  or  more  may  sign  a  petition  asking  for  the 
right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Union  at  any  time,  and 
thereupon  will  be  given  that  privilege. 

Article  24.  The  Union  will  publish  monthly  and  annual  reports  of 
all  income  and  expenditure.  These  reports  will  be  sent  to  all  shops  for 
reference. 
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Section  I 

Introduction 

1.  The  expression  "CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,"  referred  to  in 
this  law,  includes  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

2.  Every  general  chamber  of  commerce  or  chamber  of  commerce  is 
recognized  as  a  distinct  individual  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Section  II 

Organisation 

3.  General  chambers  of  commerce  are  allowed  to  be  organized  at 
those  places  where  the  highest  executive  officials  reside,  and  at  the  largest 
commercial  ports. 

4.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  allowed  to  be  organized  at  those  places 
where  high  executive  officials  reside,  or  at  large  commercial  ports  under 
their  jurisdiction. 
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Stcnon  TV 
Election  tmd  Period  of  Commmitiam 

i8L  IMrectors  are  to  be  elected  among  members  by  K^fkKff,  and  tky 
vote  by  ballot  for  the  president  and  vice-president 

After  the  president,  vice-president  and  directors  have  been  dtM, 
a  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commoce 
through  Uie  highest  executive  official  and  the  local  high  executive  oflnak 

19.  Special  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  directors*  committee  im 
those  qualified  by  industrial  and  commercial  knowledge,  arts  and  exf^ 
nence. 

After  special  directors  have  been  elected,  the  2nd  paragraph  of  ^ 
above  mentioned  ?iticle  shall  be  complied  with. 

aa  Members  have  right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for.  But  those  tint 
have  the  right  to  be  voted  for  must  be  upward  of  30  years  of  age. 

21.  At  the  time  of  election  each  member  has  one  vote. 

22.  When  voting  by  ballot,  voters  shall  sign  their  names. 

23.  Commissions  for  the  president,  vice-president  and  directors  v3 
expire  in  two  years.  If  they  vacate  their  posts  in  mid-term  the  co1nIm^ 
sions  of  the  temporary  successors  will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  ongial 
two  years. 

24.  When  the  commissions  for  the  president,  vice-president  and  dxred- 
ors  have  expired  they  majr  continue  for  another  period  if  they  are 
reelected.    But  they  are  limited  to  a  second  term. 

25.  Officers  shall  not  leave  their  posts  until  successors  have  assumed 
charge. 

SicnoN  V 
Meetings 

26.  Chambers  of  commerce  have  right  to  hold  fixed  meetings  and 
special  meetings. 

27.  The  fixed  meetings  are  classified  into  annual  conference  and  meet- 
ings for  officers.  Annual  conference  is  to  be  held  once  a  year  and  meet- 
ings of  officers  more  than  twice  in  each  month.  The  number  of  special 
meetings  is  unlimited. 

28.  The  following  articles  shall  not  be  carried  out  until  more  thao 
two  thirds  of  the  members  are  present.  No  motion  can  be  passed  unless 
it  is  approved  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  those  present  in  the  mecdflg. 

1.  Modification  of  regulations. 

2.  Resignation  and  dismissal  of  officers  and  deprivemcnt  of  their 

right  of  being  voted  for. 
5.    Election    of    officers    for    liquidation    and    consultation  aboot 
the  same. 
Parts  I   and  3  cannot  be  effective  unless  they  are  considered  and 
approved  respectively  by  the  Ministrv  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and 
the  highest  executive  officials  of  the  locality. 

SicnoN  VI 

Resignation  and  Punishment 

291  ^  Officers  who  are  found  guilty  in  connection  widi  one  of  tbe 
following  items  shall  be  dismissed: 

I.    He  who  is  obliged  by  a  certain  condition  may  retire  if  tiiis  has 
been  passed  m  a  meeting. 
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chamber  of  commerce,  or  in  the  region  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
branch  office  can  be  set  up  when  necessary. 

13.  Having  established  a  branch  office,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
shall  assign  all  affairs  of  the  said  branch  office  to  any  of  the  directors 
who  resides  or  is  in  transaction  of  business  in  the  place  where  the  bnuich 
office  has  been  set  up.  The  said  director  shall  be  appointed  as  manager 
in  charge. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  above  mentioned  article,  if  tfiere  are  more 
than  two  managers  in  the  branch  office,  among  them  one  shall  be  elected 
as  the  chief  manager  by  the  directors'  committee. 

15.  Officers  shall  be  employed  by  offices  or  branch  offices  of  general 
chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Section  III 
Duties  of  Officers 

16.  Duties  of  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  com* 
merce  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  consult  about  industrial  and  commercial  reformation. 

2.  To  submit  suggestions  to  the  highest  executive  officials  of  the 

Central  Government,  or  the  local  executive  officials,  per- 
taining to  law  governing  the  mercantile  business  and  its 
amendment  and  cancellation,  and  in  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 

3.  To  furnish  information  in  response  to  the  inquiries  and  ques- 

tions made  by  the  central  executive  officials  or  the  local  execu- 
tive officials  in  regard  to  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 

4.  To  investigate  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  and  their 

statistics. 

5.  Upon  being  entrusted  by  an  industrial  or  commercial  party,  to 

investigate  a  certain  information  concerning  industrial  or  com- 
mercial matters,  or  to  verify  where  the  merchandise  is  pro- 
duced and  its  price. 

d    To  collect  exhibits  for  expositions. 

7.  To  settle  industrial  and  commercial  disputes  at  request  of  a 
party  concerned. 

&  Bemg  held  responsible  for  maintaining  order,  and  requesting 
the  local  executive  officials  to  do  the  same,  when  there  is  a 
money  panic. 

9l  Having  right  to  erect  a  building  for  exhibition  of  goods,  to 
establish  industrial  and  commercial  schools  and  other  public 
organizations  relative  to  industrial  and  commercial  interests, 
when  properly  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

17.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  duties,  general  diambers  of  com- 
merce have  to  assume  the  following  obligations: 

1.  To  settle  disputes  among  chambers  of  commerce  at  their  request 

2.  To  cooperate,  when  necessary,  with  chambers  of  commerce  in 

the  matter  assigned  by  the  highest  executive  officials  of  the 
Centra!  Government  or  the  local  executive  officials. 
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of  the  patrimony.    Their  action  cannot  be  regarded  as  effcctifc 
it  is  approved  by  the  local  highest  executive  official. 

40.  After  the  dissolution  of  a  chamber  of  commerce^  its  mcmbenat 
held  responsible  for  the  outstanding  debts,  if  any. 

Section  IX 
Remarks 

41.  General  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  conuDerBefcwt 
the  right  to  cooperate  for  organization  of  a  national  nnkm  sode^rf 
the  chambers  of  commerce. 

In  the  National  Union  Society  an  office  shall  be  estaWtsfacd 
The  above  mentioned  two  paragraphs  should  have  the  approval  of  tt 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

42.  Before  this  law  is  carried  into  effect,  the  general  diambcnrf 
commerce  should  remain  as  usual,  with  the  only  exception  thit  tkpa 
which  are  not  situated  in  the  places  where  the  highest  executive  ofink 
reside  or  not  located  in  the  largest  commercial  ports  should  be  lempi 
ized  into  chambers  of  commerce  after  investigation  of  the  WnaOrfd 
Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

43.  Before  this  law  is  carried  into  effect,  branch  chambers  of 
merce,  or  branch  offices  of  chambers  of  commerce,  or  several 
of  commerce  in  a  same  district,  which  are  in  existence  and  in 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  should  be  changed  and  reorgamzed  wtB 
diambers  of  commerce  or  branch  offices  of  chambers  of  commerce    "'' 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  law,  in  strict 
with  articles  5  and  12.    The  rest  should  be  abolished. 

44.  Before  tiiis  law  is  carried  into  effect,  general  indnstrttl 
which  are  in  existence,  should  be  abolished  at  or  after  the  issuance  of  Ilii 
law.  They  should  also  be  incorporated  with  the  chamber  of  commefeeii 
the  same  district  within  six  months.  If  there  is  no  chamber  of  couuiiefg 
in  the  district  they  should  be  reorganized  into  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

When  they  have  incorporated  with,  or  reorganized  into  chambers  of 
commerce,  they  should  comply  with  Article  5  and  have  the  approval  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

45.  The  extra  detailed  regulations  will  be  separately  enacted 

46.  This  law  will  become  effective  on  the  date  of  issuance. 

DETAILED  SUPPLEMENTAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
ORGANIZATION   OF  CHAMBERS   OF   COMMERCE 

Promulgated  February  i,  1916 
Translated  by  William  S.  Howe,  American  Consul,  Hankow 

(Used  by  Special  Permission) 

Article  i.  A  general  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  chamber  of  oooh 
merce  shall  not  be  established  in  the  same  district  as  that  of  an  cxccuuit 
official.  This  does  not  include  those  in  existence  before  this  law  is  carM 
out,  nor  those  established  for  special  purposes  approved  by  the  WnaUT 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Article  2.  The  second  paragraph  of  Article  4  of  this  law  regatt&f 
the  sanctioning  of  the  establishment  of  additional  chambers  of  cuumigci 
includes  those  which  are,  except  those  being  in  existence  before  this  fav  n 
carried  out,  as  far  as  more  than  jo  li  from  the  original  chamber,  and  in  t 
situation  thought  to  be  equally  prosperous  and  important 
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l,i      Article  3.    The  National  Union  Society  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 

win  be  organized  and  authorized   in  compliance  with   the  regulations 

-^mproved  for  same  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the 

Sst  r^me.    If  there  is  any  amendment  to  be  made,  sanction  must  be 

obtained  from  the  present  Ministry. 

Article  4.    General  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  commerce 
which  have  public  decision  halls  for  deciding  cases  must  have  them  reor- 
ganized into  branch  offices  or  abolished  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
After  their  reorganization,  chambers  may  still  set  up  public  decision  halls, 
,  Imt  the  officers  for  these  organizations  should  be  listed  and  submitted 
^'Aroogh  the  highest  executive  officer  for  the  approval  of  the  said  Ministry. 
'       General  chambers  and  chambers  which  have  established  such  halls  can 
e  assign  those  matters  for  their  action,  to  which  matters  the  seventh  para- 
'  graph  of  Article  16  and  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  17  apply. 
^       Article  5.    At  the  time  of  election,  as  stated  in  Articles  ai  and  22,  a 
^  fifteen  davs'  notice  should  be  circulated  to  those  having  right  to  vote  and 
'•  ihe  local  highest  executive  official  or  executive  officials  must  be  requested 
'  to  be  present  at  the  time  due.    On  the  day  appointed,  the  votes  will  be 
f  Opoied  before  the  meeting.  If  the  elects,  after  receipt  of  notice  of  their  be- 

a'  elected,  have  not  assumed  charge  after  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  those 
o  have  received  the  number  of  votes  next  to  them  will  take  their  place. 

Article  6.  After  the  president,  vice-president  and  directors  have  been 
elected,  Aeir  names,  ages,  origin  and  parentage,  addresses,  commercial 
lllidness  and  names  of  firms,  shall  be  listed  and  submitted  through  the 
local  highest  executive  official  or  local  executive  officials  for  the  Ues  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  They  should  also  report  to 
the  Ministry  the  day  on  which  they  assumed  charge.  Those  who  succeed 
to  the  same  post,  or  those  who  take  others'  places  in  the  case  of  unexpired 
terms,  should  do  die  same. 

Article  7.  The  officers  referred  to  in  Article  15  of  this  law  include 
emplojrees,  not  elected  officers. 

Article  &  In  accordance  with  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  la, 
the  establishment  and  authority  of  an  additional  branch  office  should  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  general  chamber  of  commerce 
or  diamber  of  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  Article  43,  the  reorganization  and  authority  of  a 
tiranch  office  should  be  decided  jointly  by  the  body  of  the  original  organ- 
iaation  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Article  91  When  general  chambers  of  commerce  or  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  established  branch  offices,  one  or  more  directors  should  be 
marked  out  for  the  future  eligibles  for  election  in  charge  of  said  branch 


Article  la  When  a  certain  affair  happens  in  a  branch  office  in  con- 
nection with  local  officials,  correspondence  should  be  addressed  by  the 
Sneral  chamber  of  commerce  or  chamber  of  commerce  concerned,  to 
e  officials,  and  the  reverse. 
Article  11.  When  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  reorganized  in  accord- 
ance with  Articles  42  and  43,  the  qualifications  of  members  should  be  first 
Investigated.  They  will  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  new  chamber  of 
commerce  if  the  qualifications  are  found  in  agreement  with  what  is  stipu- 
IgbMl  in  Articles  6  and  7. 

^  Article  12.  When  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  coalesced  in  accordance 
with  Article  44,  an  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  general  industrial  society  or  the  branch  society.  They 
will  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  new  chamber  of  commerce,  if  tiie 
maUfications  are  found  in  agreement  with  the  stipulations  of  Articles 
oaod7* 
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Article  15.  Dispatches  from  general  chambers  of  commerce  aad  ^ 
Natioiial  Union  Society  of  Commerce  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Cdti^ 
Government  and  the  local  highest  executive  officials  should  he  addressed 
in  die  form  of  a  petition,  while  in  addressing  the  local  execntive  offidab 
the  letter  form  shall  he  used. 

Dispatches  from  chambers  of  commerce  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Ccd- 
tral  Government  and  all  the  executive  officials  should  be  addressed  ii 
the  form  of  a  petition,  and  to  magistrates  in  the  form  of  letters. 

The  dispatches  between  chambers  of  commerce,  or  the  National  Uflin 
Society  of  Chambers,  should  be  in  letter  form. 

Article  14.  Dispatches  addressed  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Ccstnl 
Government  by  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  National  Uois 
Sodetv  of  Chambers  should  be  submitted  through  the  highest  execstnte 
official,  besides  sending  a  copy  for  the  files  of  the  local  officiaL  If  the 
chamber  of  commerce  wishes  to  address  the  Ministries  it  should  snboii 
the  communication  to  the  local  executive  official  for  transmission  to  tk 
highest  executive  official ;  and  then  from  there  it  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Ministries.    This  does  not  apply  to  those  in  the  case  of  emergency. 

Article  15.    Before  this  law  is  carried  into  effect  the  Chinese  diaibbm 
of  commerce  abroad  and  the  branch  chambers  of  commerce  there  sbodd  \ 
comply  with  the  nomenclature  of  this  law  in  re^rd  to  the  titles  of  Ae 
Chinese  general  chambers  of  commerce,  and  Chinese  chambo^  of  coo- 
merce,  president,  vice-president  and  directors. 

Article  16.  When  Chinese  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  QuDCse 
chambers  of  commerce  are  organized  abroad,  regulations  should  be  dnva 
up  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricnltare  vA 
Commerce  through  the  consuls  in  the  vicinity. 

While  in  the  place  where  a  Chinese  general  diamber  of  couiuMce 
or  a  Chinese  chamber  of  commerce  is  organized,  they  should  peddoi 
the  Chinese  Legation  for  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Agnatae 
and  Commerce. 

Article  17.  In  accordance  with  the  first  paragraph  of  Artide  13  d 
these  present  Regulations  the  Chinese  general  chambers  of  comment 
should  address  the  Legation  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  consuls  geoen! 
and  consuls  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Chinese   chambers    of   commerce  should   address   petitions  to  their 
Legation  and  consuls  general,  in  accordance  with  the  second  paragraph  I 
of  above  mentioned  Article  and  letters  to  their  consuls.  \ 

Third  paragraph  of  Article  13  applies  to  Chinese  general  chambers  d 
commerce  and  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce. 

Artide  18.  Seals  for  general  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  NatioBil 
Union  Sodety  of  Chambers  and  the  stamps  for  chambers  of  commerce 
will  be  issued  bv  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  old 
ones  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  in  exchange  for  the  new  ones. 

Artide  19^  These  detailed  supplemental  Regulations  will  come  into 
effect  on  the  date  of  issuance. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  PEKING 

Section  I 

Name  and  Purpose 

Art.  I.  This  organization  is  organized  according  to  the  new  Regnh* 
tions  for  commercial  organizations  and  is  hereafter  called  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Peking. 
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Article  3.  The  National  Union  Society  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
will  be  organized  and  authorized  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
approved  for  same  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the 
last  r^ime.  If  there  is  any  amendment  to  be  made,  sanction  must  be 
obtained  from  the  present  Ministry. 

Article  4.  General  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  commerce 
which  have  public  decision  halls  for  deciding  cases  must  have  them  reor- 
ganized into  branch  offices  or  abolished  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
After  their  reorganization,  chambers  may  still  set  up  public  decision  halls, 
but  the  officers  for  these^  organizations  should  be  listed  and  submitted 
through  the  highest  executive  officer  for  the  approval  of  the  said  Ministry. 

General  chambers  and  chambers  which  have  established  such  halls  can 
assign  those  matters  for  their  action,  to  which  matters  the  seventh  para- 
graph of  Article  16  and  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  17  apply. 

Article  5.  At  the  time  of  election,  as  stated  in  Articles  21  and  22,  a 
fifteen  davs'  notice  should  be  circulated  to  those  having  right  to  vote  and 
tile  local  highest  executive  official  or  executive  officials  must  be  requested 
to  be  present  at  the  time  due.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  votes  will  be 
opened  before  the  meeting.  If  the  elects,  after  receipt  of  notice  of  their  be- 
ing elected,  lutve  not  assumed  charge  after  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  those 
who  have  received  the  number  of  votes  next  to  them  will  take  their  place. 

Article  6.  After  the  president,  vice-president  and  directors  have  been 
elected,  their  names,  ages,  origin  and  parentage,  addresses,  commercial 
business  and  names  of  firms,  shall  be  listed  and  submitted  through  the 
local  highest  executive  official  or  local  executive  officials  for  the  Sits  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  They  should  also  report  to 
the  Ministry  the  day  on  which  they  assumed  charge.  Those  who  succeed 
to  the  same  post,  or  those  who  take  others'  places  in  the  case  of  unexpired 
terms,  should  do  die  same. 

Article  7.  The  officers  referred  to  in  Article  15  of  this  law  include 
employees,  not  elected  officers. 

Article  8.  In  accordance  with  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  12, 
the  establishment  and  authority  of  an  additional  branch  office  should  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  general  chamber  of  commerce 
or  chamber  of  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  Article  43,  the  reorganization  and  authority  of  a 
branch  office  should  be  decided  jointly  by  the  body  of  the  original  organ- 
ization and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Article  91  When  general  chambers  of  commerce  or  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  established  branch  offices,  one  or  more  directors  should  be 
marked  out  for  the  future  eligibles  for  election  in  charge  of  said  branch 
office. 

Article  10.  When  a  certain  affair  happens  in  a  branch  office  in  con- 
nection with  local  officials,  correspondence  should  be  addressed  by  the 
general  chamber  of  commerce  or  chamber  of  commerce  concemedj  to 
the  officials,  and  the  reverse. 

Article  11.  When  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  reorganized  in  accord- 
ance with  Articles  42  and  43,  the  qualifications  of  members  should  be  first 
mvestigated.  They  will  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  new  chamber  of 
commerce  if  the  qualifications  are  found  in  agreement  with  what  is  stipu- 
lated in  Articles  6  and  7. 

Article  12.  When  a  chamber  of  commerce  is  coalesced  in  accordance 
with  Article  44,  an  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  general  industrial  society  or  the  brandi  society.  They 
fnll  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  new  chamber  of  commerce,  if  the 
gnalifications  are  found  in  agreement  with  the  stipulations  of  Articles 
oaiid7« 
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other  directors,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  for  tiie  particiilar  pnpae 
of  considering  those  proposals. 

Art.   13.     At  all  meetings,  annual^  monthly,  officers'  and  spedil,  t 
majority  must  be  present  before  any  business  can  be  transacted  I7  tk  I 
meeting.    A  majority  vote  of  those  present  is  required  to  pass  any  mobqi 

Art.  13.  In  case  anv  of  tfiose  matters  specified  in  Art.  aB  of  tibe  Rffft- 
lations  for  Commercial  Orgamizations  are  to  be  considered  by  a  neetiit 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  must  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  uf 
motion  to  be  effective,  must  receive  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  tinK 
present. 

Art.  14.  The  president  occupies  the  chair  at  all  meetings.  If  he  ii 
absent,  the  vice-president  takes  his  place.  If  neither  tiie  presidciA  sor 
vice-president  is  present,  one  of  the  directors  shall  be  elected  to  act  a 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  15.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  carts  ^ 
deciding  vote. 

Art.  16.  All  motions  passed  shall  be  pot  into  effect  immediilcly.  H 
any  difficulty  arises  in  executing  a  motion,  the  ^lairman  shall  refer  Ik 
motion  to  the  next  meeting  for  reconsideration. 

Art  17.  The  rules  to  be  observed  at  the  meetings  will  be  dram  9 
separately. 

Section  V 

ReorganisoHon 

Art  18.  The  affairs  of  reorganization  are  carried  ont  with  referon 
to  Arts.  16  and  17  of  the  Regulations  for  Commercial  OrganiatiQfli. 

Section  VI 

OMcial  Duties 

Art.  191  The  president  shall*  take  charge  of  all  the  affairs  ol  Ike  ( 
organization  and  the  vice-president  shall  assist  him  in  caring  for  the  ssat  ^ 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice-president  will  act  in  the  five 
of  the  president. 

Art  2a  The  directors  are  to  assist  in  and  siqiervise  the  aflbin  of 
the  organization. 

Art  21.    All  inquiries  of  the  directors  concerning  matters  witluD  Ibe    j 
official  duties  of  the  executives  must  be  answered  in  detaiL  4 

Art.  22.    Tlie  employed  officers  and  their  official  duties  are  as  foOovs: 

(i)  A  business  manager,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  presidot, 
will  take  charge  of  all  business  affairs  of  the  organization. 

(2)  A  secretary,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  will  tab 
care  of  the  correspondence  and  other  literary  work  of  the  organiiatioiL 

(3)  An  accountant,  who,  tmder  the  direction  of  the  president,  wM 
keep  a  record  of  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  organizatioa  sad 
publish  monthly  and  annual  reports. 

(4}  Clerks,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  business  manager  and 
the  secretary,  will  do  all  the  writing  and  copying. 

(5)  The  number  of  clerks  is  not  fixed,  and  the  president  will  emploj 
as  many  as  the  work  of  the  organization  requires. 

(6)  The  above  executives  are  required  to  stay  in  the  building  of  tke 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Section  VII  j 

Settlement  of  Disputes 

Art  23.  This  organization  will  be  re8iK>nsible  for  settltu  (fisfM^ 
between  workmen  and  merchants.    A  commissioa  for  m?Vr^  jost  settle 
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menta  ia  established  in  connection  with  this  organization  and  its  rules  and 
rcgulattoas  are  drawn  up  separately. 

Section  VIII 
Resignations  and  Dismissals 

Art  24.  After  being  elected  to  an  office,  members  are  not  allowed  to 
resign  unless  there  are  special  grounds  for  so  doing. 

Art.  25.  The  dismissal  of  any  officer  is  decided  upon  by  a  meeting 
of  the  members  according  to  Articles  29  and  30  of  the  Regulations  for 
Commercial  Organizations. 

Art.  26.  The  officers,  on  account  of  important  business,  ma^  be  absent 
from  meetings,  but,  if  they  are  absent  three  times  in  succession  without 
having  special  permission  to  be  absent,  they  will  show  that  they  mean 
to  overlook  their  official  duties  and  must  therefore  be  punished  or  dis- 
missed as  is  decided  upon  by  the  members. 

Aft.  27.  The  president  will  retain  or  dismiss  the  employed  executives, 
depending  npon  whether  they  are  diligent  or  lazy  in  performing  tiietr 

Section  IX 
Expenses 

Art  26.  The  merchants  provide  the  expenses  of  the  organization.  In 
case  of  special  expenses,  a  meeting  shall  be  immediately  otlled  to  order, 
to  f  ormuuite  plans  to  meet  the  same. 

Art  29.  An  annual  report  of  the  income  and  expenditures  of  this 
organization  is  published  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It  is  to  be  presented 
to  tlie  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  examination  and  to  be 
distributed  to  the  members  for  reference. 

Art  3a  As  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  for  Commercial  Organizations, 
an  estimate  must  be  made  every  year  of  the  expenses  for  the  coming 


Section  X 
Supplement 

Art  31.  These  regulations  will  tfo  into  effect  on  the  day  that  they 
are  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Art  32.  These  regulations  may  be  amended  according  to  Artide  26 
of  the  Regulations  for  Commercial  Organizations. 

GILDS  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  BELONGING  TO  PEKING 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

1919 

NUMBER      KBPBXSKNTA-    BIPHSBW- 
OPSTOKBS     TIVESINTHK  TATIVBSOir 
BELONGING    CHAMBER  OP     THE  BOARD 
TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  TOTHSGILD     COMMERCE     OPURBCrOBS 

1.  Telegraph  i  i  — 

2.  Telephone 3  i  — 

3.  Banks  18  30  — 

4.  Conq>anies    6  6  i 

5.  Salt  Gabelle  i  3  — 

6.  Cotton  Weaving  Co i  i  — 

7.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peking  i  2  — 

&  Exchange  Bank  for  Bonds 1  4  ^ 
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Mumn     sDnsnrTA-  wEmsa- 
ov  sraus    TivEs  nr  thb  tativis  oi 

BELOlfGIlfG    CHAlCBEKOr     THKBOAB 
TYPKVBUSnnSS  lOTHBGILD     O&MMIBCZ     OTi 

9l  liianufactttriiig  Companies  2  2  — 

la  Domestic  Exchange  Bank 7  21 

11.  Gold  and  Silver  Shop 29  23 

12.  Native  Banks  95  6  — 

13.  Small  Loan  Banks J3  a  — 

14.  Stove  Shops 64  a  i 

15.  Pawn  Shops 72  '7  I 

16.  Rice  Shops 34  ^  I 

17.  Rice  and  Vermicelli  Shops 34S  8  i 

18.  Rice,  Vermicelli  and  other  things.  .33  3  — 

19.  Rice,  Wheat,  Grocery  Shops 34  4  — 

2a  Wine  Shops  7  ^  i 

21.  Sesame  and  Oil  Shops ^  3  — 

22.  Oil,  Wine,  Vinegar  Shops 191  6  — 

23.  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Shops  ....  150  a  — 

24.  Fresh  Fruit  Shops  70  a  i 

25.  Restaurants   62  5  4 

26.  South  and  North  Vegetable  Shops.  141  2  — 

27.  Fish  Shops 31  i»  — 

2a  Pig  Shops  64  3  — 

29.  Meat  Shops 94  2  — 

3a  Satin  and  Foreign  Goods  Shops  ...  &  8  3 

31.  Goth  Shops 193  8  I 

32.  Cotton  Shops  4^  3  — 

33.  Fur  Shops  m  6  i 

34.  Wool  Shops 70  4  — 

35.  Goth  Sellmg  Shops  214  4  — 

30.  Shoe  Shops  94  8  4 

37.  Jewelers  100  8  3 

38.  Watch  Shops   124  6  — 

39.  Curio  Shops 171  2  — 

4a  Jade  Stores  93  7  — 

41.  Mongolian  Stores  149  8  <— 

42.  Tea  Stores 121  i  — 

43.  Tobacco  Stores 82  3  — 

44.  Coal  Stores  86  6  2 

45.  Petroleum  Stores 52  6  i 

46.  Chinese  Medical  Shops 152  7  i 

47.  Incense  and  Medicine  Shops 8S  4  i 

48.  Foreign  Dispensaries  32  a  — 

49.  Dyeing  Material  Stores 62  a  — 

5a  Dyeing  Shops  40  a  i 

51.  Spinning,     Weaving    and     Dyeing 

Shops  27  3  — 

52.  Cash  Shops  238  3  — 

53.  Hotels  55  a  2 

54.  Ts'ai  Yu  Town  Gild 19  —  _ 

55.  Fang  Shan  Hsien  Gild 119  10  — 


Total   4,597  270  35 


Representatives  of  23  stores  cannot  be  located  with  their  re^ectifi 
gilds,  from  the  information  at  hand. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  COURTS  OF  CHAMBERS  OF 

COMMERCE 

L    Genera!  Regulations 

1.  A  chamber  of  commerce  court  shall  be  part  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

2.  In  case  there  is  a  dispute  between  one  merchant  and  another 
merchant  or  one  commercial  business  and  another  commercial  business, 
the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  can  act  as  arbitrator,  thus  pre- 
venting appeals  and  ending  enmities. 

3.  The  place  of  meetfng  of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  president  or  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  according  to  the  amount  of  business. 

4.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  organization  and  running  of  such  a 
court  are  to  be  borne  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

II.    Organization 

5.  A  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  shall  have  the  following 
officers  and  members: 

a.  Chairman,  b.  Members  of  Conference,  c  Investigators,  d.  Writers. 

6.  In  a  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  there  should  be  one 
chairman,  nine  to  twenty  members  of  conference,  two  to  six  investigators 
and  two  to  six  writers,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done. 

7.  Chairman,  members  of  conference  and  investigators  are  all  nominal 
positions.  The  payment  of  reward  to  each  is  limited  to  thirty  dollars  a 
month  or  under. 

Writers'  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  according  to  local  conditions. 

III.    Election  of  StafF  and  Term  of  Service 

&  Members  of  conference  and  investigators  are  to  be  elected  from 
the  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Those  who  receive  a 
majority  of  votes  will  be  elected^  In  case  two  persons  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  winner  shall  be  determined  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 
Voting  shall  be  by  ballot. 

91  At  the  same  time  that  the  members  of  conference  and  investigators 
are  elected,  a  group  of  alternates  shall  be  elected.  The  number  of  alter- 
nates shall  be  one-third  that  of  the  regular  members  and  investigators. 

la    The  chairman  shall  be  elected  from  the  members  of  conference. 

II.  The  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  writers  are  to  be  fixed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  chairman  of  the  court  and  the  president  or  vice- 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

13.  The  term  of  service  of  a  member  of  conference  or  an  investi- 
gator is  limited  to  two  years,  but  all  persons  are  eligible  for  reelection. 

13.  When  the  chairman  cannot  be  present  in  the  Court,  the  member 
of  conference  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list  shall  act  in  his  stead. 

IV.    Powers  of  the  Court 

14.  Cases  to  be  brought  before  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
arc  limited  to  the  followmg: 

I.  When,  prior  to  an  appeal  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  agree  to  bring  their  case  before  the  court  of  the 
cfaambef  of  commerce ; 

a.    When,  after  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  the  court  entrusts 
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to  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  oonunerce  Iht  work  of  hfiiiga^ 
about  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties. 

15.  Cases  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  coyrt,  if  the  parties  agree  to  compromise  or  if  the  court  entrusts  die 
court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  with  the  duty  of  bringing  about  a 
compromise. 

id.  When  certain  actions  are  necessary  before  decision  can  be  arrived 
at,  and  these  actions  are  not  within  the  powers  of  the  members  of  cob- 
ference,  a  petition  may  be  sent  to  the  court  of  justice  requesting  it  to 
use  the  authority  necessary  to  bring  about  the  required  actions. 

17.  The  decision  given  by  the  members  of  ooaference  is  dBFecttre  oob 
if  accepted  by  the  interested  parties. 

16.  If  the  two  parties  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  decision  giycn  1^ 
the  members  of  conference,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  court  of  justice 

191  When  a  decision  given  by  Uie  members  of  conference,  and  accepted 
by  the  interested  parties,  can  be  carried  out  only  by  the  exertion  of  force, 
a  petition  must  be  sent  to  the  court  in  charge  of  the  district  notifying  it 
of  the  decision,  and  requesting  it  to  enforce  the  decision. 

2a  The  party  at  fault  shall  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  decisioo 
of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  If  both  parties  are  at  facdt, 
^ey  shall  divide  the  expense.  In  no  case  shall  the  expense  exceed  two 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  article  in  dispute. 

21.  The  members  of  conference  must  notify  and  obtain  die  oonseBt 
of  both  parties  before  incurring  the  expenses  mentioned  in  Role  aa 

23.  The  members  of  conference,  when  examining  a  case,  may  adc  any 
person  to  be  witness,  but  witnesses  cannot  be  forced  to  appear  in  court 
or  sign  a  bond  for  security. 

23.  Before  giving  a  decision,  the  members  of  conference  must  get  aB 
the  information  available  from  all  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  case,  and  in  case  of  necessity  must  conduct  a  special  invrstigatioD 
either  in  person  or  through  one  of  the  investigators  of  the  court 

24.  The  chairman  is  in  charge  of  all  the  business  of  the  court  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

V.    Decisions 

25.  The  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  shall,  within  three  days 
of  the  receipt  of  a  petition  requesting  it  to  hear  a  case,  issue  a  notice 
setting  a  date  for  tne  hearing.  This  rule  applies  whether  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  court  by  the  interested  parties  or  by  a  court  of  justice. 

26.  At  the  opening  of  the  trial,  all  parties  must  be  present  If  ooe 
of  the  parties  is  absent,  no  decision  can  be  given. 

27.  Investigators,  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  investigatioD  of 
a  certain  case,  and  who  have  obtained  sufficient  information  on  the  same, 
must  report  in  full  detail  to  the  members  of  conference  who  are  hearing 
the  case. 

^  28.  When  a  dispute  in  connection  with  commercial  business  is  put  00 
trial,  three  or  five  of  the  members  of  conference  shall  act  as  judges,  said 
members  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  the  members  of  conference.  The  lob 
shall  be  drawn  by  the  chairman  of  the  court.  Just  before  the  tral,  the 
members  chosen  to  hear  the  case  shall  meet  and  appoint  one  of  the 
number  to  act  as  their  head. 

29.  Decisions  are  to  be  determined  by  ballot  In  case  of  a  tie,  the 
head  member  of  conference  has  the  deciding  vote. 

30.  The  chairman  of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  may 
order  a  member  of  conference,  chosen  to  hear  a  case,  to  retirti  if,  for 
any  reason,  it  appears  that  he  should  not  judge  the  case  in  qne^ion. 

31.  When  a  member  of  conference  finds  that,  for  some  reason,  he 
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cannot  attach  his  signature  to  a  certain  decision,  he  may  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  case. 

32.  Any  person,  connected  in  any  way  with  a  case,  who  has  objections 
that  might  prevent  the  signing  of  the  decision  by  any  of  the  members  of 
conference,  is  entitled  to  lay  his  objections  before  the  court 

33.  In  event  of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  things  set  forth  in  Rules 
30  to  32,  the  chairman  of  the  court  must  submit  the  case  to  a  new 
mard  and  have  tibem  sign  their  decision. 

34.  After  a  case  has  been  decided  by  the  members  of  conference,  an 
outline  of  the  decision,  together  with  the  date  on  which  it  is  given,  is  to 
be  made,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  members,  and  given  to  the  parties 
concerned.  If  the  case  has  been  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  a 
copy  of  the  decision  is  to  be  forwarded  to  that  court 

VI.    Control  of  Staff 

35.  The  chairman  of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  may 
disdbarge  any  of  the  staff  who: 

1.  Neglects  his  duty, 

2.  Behaves  badljr,  or  who  becomes  untrustworthy. 

36.  When  damage  is  done  to  an  interested  party  through  the  neglect 
of  duty  b}r  any  of  the  staff  of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
compensation  corresponding  to  the  damage  done  must  be  given  to  the 
parties  by  said  staff. 

VII.    Appendix 

37.  As  soon  as  these  regulations  are  enforced,  all  previously  enacted 
mles  for  courts  of  chambers  of  commerce  will  be  invalid. 

38L  All  changes  of  these  regulations  are  to  be  adopted  after  consul- 
tation of  the  Mmistry  of  Justice  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

39.  Detailed  rules  leading  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  for 
conrts  of  chamber  of  commerce  are  to  be  adopted  later  by  the  two 
Ministries  named  in  the  preceding  rule. 

DETAILED   RULES   FOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  COURTS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE 

I.    General  Regulations 

1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts  shall  settle  disputes  between 
merchants,  according  to  the  regulations  for  such  courts  jointly  adopted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. The  operation  of  such  is  controlled  by  these  detailed  rules  in 
addition  to  the  above  regulations. 

2.  The  court  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  shall  be  known  as  part  of 
that  chamber,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  located. 

3.  All  dispatches  sent  from  the  court  to  outside  parties  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  court,  who  is  responsible  for  making  all  necessary 
corrections  in  said  dispatches,  which  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

4.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
court  are  to  be  paid  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  president  and 
Tke-president  of  the  chamber  being  responsible  for  the  auditing  of  all 
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receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  court  All  receipts,  TahaUe  docomcab 
and  money  paid  as  compensation  for  losses  shall  be  turned  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  court  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  safe  keeping. 

5.  All  cases  brought  before  a  chamber  of  commerce  court  are  to  be 
decided  according  to  local  commercial  practice  where  such  practice  doe 
not  contravene  the  stipulations  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  a  court  of  justice  in  any  district,  the  yimcn  io 
charge  of  the  legal  business  of  the  district  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  belonging  to  courts  of  justice,  as  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  icx 
Courts  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  in  these  detailed  rules. 

IL    Election  of  Staff 

7.  The  election  of  the  staff  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  court  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  Rules  1 1  and  aS  of  the  Regulations.  All  voting 
shall  be  done  by  ballot.  Those  who  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  elected. 

If  two  persons  receive  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  man  who  is  the 
older  will  be  elected.  If  the  men  are  of  the  same  age,  the  winner  wiD 
be  determined  by  lot 

The  same  method  of  election  shall  be  used  in  electing^  "Alternates." 

8.  If  the  number  of  persons  present  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  00  the 
business  of  the  court,  more  are  to  be  elected  until  a  sufficient  number  if 
obtained. 

9.  The  election  of  the  staff  of  the  court  shall  be  held  on  a  day  fixed 
bv  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Notice  of  such  electioD 
shaU  be  given  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  election. 

10.  After  the  election,  the  chamber  of  conunerce  shall  prepare  cer- 
tificates of  election  and  send  same  to  those  elected,  together  with  a  letter 
requesting  them  to  assume  the  office  to  which  they  have  been  elected. 

The  names,  ages,  birth-places,  addresses,  occupations  and  number  of 
votes  received  by  those  elected  shall  be  reported  to  the  provincial  au^ofi- 
ties  through  the  local  officials.  The  provincial  authorities  will  fonrard 
the  report  to  the  proper  ministry  in  Peking,  where  it  will  be  recorded. 
Where  there  are  courts  of  justice  in  the  same  district  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce  court,  a  copy  of  the  above  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  court 
of  justice. 

11.  A  man  elected  to  an  office  cannot  refuse  to  serve  except  for  very 
special  reasons. 

12.  In  case  the  chairman  of  the  court  is  unable  to  continue  his  duties, 
another  person  shall  be  elected  in  his  place.  In  the  same  way,  the  alter- 
nates are  to  take,  in  turn,  any  vacancies  among  the  members  of  con- 
ference or  the  investigators.  Those  who  fill  vacancies  are  to  hold  office 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  to  which  their  predecessor  was 
elected. 

13.  The  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  may  employ  servants  to 
deliver  despatches,  notify  interested  parties  and  attend  to  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  court  The  number  shall  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  Servants  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ma^  also  be  senrants 
of  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  same  time. 

III.    Powers  of  ike  Court 

14.  A  court  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  must  accept  only  the  following 

(a)    Those  described  in  Article  14  of  the  Regulations  for  Cbnrts 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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(b)    Those  that  have  to  do  with  matters  that  are  within  the  scope 

of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  that  are  in  the  same 

district  as  the  court 

15.    If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  do  not  belong  to  the  same  chamber  pf 

commerce,  they  may,  by  agreement,  decide  on  a  court  whose  mediation 

they  will  accept 

id  Cases  of  the  following  nature  must  not  be  accepted  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  courts : 

(a)  Cases  unconnected  with  or  unimportant  to  commerce. 

(b)  Cases  having  to  do  with  civil  or  criminal  questions. 

!c)    Cases  unsupported  by  witnesses  or  proof  of  some  sort 
d)     Cases  originating  from  unlawful  business. 

(e)  Cases  appealed  after  the  surrender  of  all  rights. 

(f)  Cases  brought  in  by  one  party  only  and  where  the  desires  of 

the  second  party  are  ignored. 

17.  If  cases  of  the  above  character  are  referred  to  a  chamber  of 
commerce  court  bv  a  court  of  justice,  they  must  be  returned  to  the  court 
of  justice  for  trial  and  decision. 

18.  If  both  interested  parties  are  willing  to  transfer  a  case  from  a 
court  of  justice  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  court,  they  shall  file  with  the 
court  of  justice,  a  joint  petition  requesting  such  transfer.  Unless  a  copy 
of  such  petition,  together  with  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  justice,  be 
lent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  court,  the  latter  court  shall  not  accept 
Iht  case. 

19.  If  a  case  being  heard  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  court,  but  not 
yet  decided,  is  settled  by  outside  mediation,  the  interested  parties  are 
Required  to  give  a  report  of  the  settlement  of  the  case,  and  each  has  to 
file  with  the  court  a  petition  that  the  case  be  dismissed  If  the  case  has 
been  previously  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce court  shall  secure  applications  for  dismissal  from  the  interested 
parties  and  forward  same  to  the  court  of  justice. 

aa  Article  20  of  the  Regulations  for  Courts  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce states  that  the  expenses  of  an  investigation  shall  be  borne  by  the 
interested  parties.  If,  however,  the  names  of  the  interested  parties  have 
been  registered  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  thus  making  them  respon- 
sible for  annual  subscriptions  to  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
tfacT  shall  pay  only  one-half  the  highest  rate  fixed  by  the  Regulations, 
ynz^  a  maximum  of  i  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  involved. 

IV.    Powers,  Rewards,  Etc,  of  the  Staff  of  a  Cfuunber  of  Commerce 

Court 

21.  According  to  Article  24  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Courts,  the  chairman  of  the  court  is  made  responsible  for 
the  entire  business  of  the  court,  but,  except,  where  the  enforcement  of  a 
decision  is  concerned,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  must  be  consulted  regarding  all  important  matters  connected 
with  the  court 

22.  The  powers  of  the  members  of  conference  are  determined  by 
Articles  16,  19  and  23  of  the  Rep^ulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Courts.  If  any  member  exceeds  his  powers  of  action  or  does  not  act  in 
accordance  widi  the  above  rules,  his  acts  shall  be  ineffective  and  have  no 
weight  or  influence  in  the  decisions  of  the  court 

23.  The  head  member  of  the  conference  has  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  the  regular  members,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  privileges 
ffiven  him  by  Article  29  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Courts. 
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24.  Membert  of  coafermce  and  tlie  daiman  of  the  coort,  after  th? 
hmve  been  publicly  elected  by  ballot  or  selected  by  tbe  drawing  of  ktt, 
must  not  refuse  to  ser\'e,  unless  they  have  some  Tery  valid  excuse. 

25.  Investigators  who  are  entrusted  tqr  the  inrmbcrs  of  coafcrcBDe 
with  the  work  of  investigating  some  case  must  make  a  detailed  luifjlip- 
tion  and  give  a  report  of  same  to  the  members  of  conference.  If  warn 
special  information  is  secured  that  does  not  bear  on  the  actual  case  it 
hand,  a  statement  setting  forth  such  information  shall  be  attached  to^  ht 
not  included  in  the  report  of  the  investigation,  so  that  the  infonmtioi 
may  be  available  for  future  reference. 

aS.  If,  in  the  investigation  of  a  case,  the  cooperation  of  the  botrd 
of  directors  of  the  gild  concerned  is  ne«ied,  Iht  investigators  sfaifi  m 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  court,  who  shall  sesd 
a  notice  to  the  gild  asking  for  their  cooperation. 

27.  In  order  that  they  may  carry  on  their^  investigatiooa,  the  dnnkr 
of  commerce  court  shall  furnish  its  investigators  with  certificates  of 
identification.  These  investigators  meeting  with  objections,  or  if  tarn 
unforeseen  occurrence  arises,  may  request  the  assistance  of  the  polkx  m 
charge  of  the  dbtrict  where  they  axe  working,  providing  the  sitolioi 
demands  it 

28L  Investigators  must  do  only  the  work  given  them.  They  smt 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  case  given  them  unless  there  is  some  vny 
^ood  reason.  They  must  not  coerce  or  disturb  the  people  when  tiiey  aic 
mvestigating,  even  though  the  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  so  doii^ 

This  rule  must  be  ot^erved,  as  invahdation  of  the  investigation  is  the 
penalty  for  its  infraction. 

29.  The  writers  of  the  court  shall  draft  all  outgoing  letters  and  db- 
patches  and  shall  keep  copies  of  same,  and  shall  receive  and  distribnle  all 
mcoming  conununications.  They  shall  keep  shorthand  records  of  al 
proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  court,  and  make  and  keep  copies  of  al 
documents  connected  with  the  court  cases.  They  shall  keep  tbe  auuuiii 
of  the  court  and  do  all  other  clerical  work. 

jOk  The  chairman  of  the  court,  members  of  conference  and  investi- 
gators all  are  honorary  officials,  but  may  be  paid  for  their  services  withio 
th.e  limits  set  by  Rule  7  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Conmercc 
Courts.  All  expenses  of  investigators  engaged  on  court  business  shaO  be 
paid  by  the  court  The  salaries  of  the  writers  shaJl  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  court,  according  to  local  conditions  and  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done. 

31.  When  it  happens  that  any  one  of  the  staff  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce court  must  retire  from  office  for  any  reason,  or  shall  be  responsflile 
for  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  interested  parties,  Artides 
35  and  36  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Coorts  shall 
be  applied. 

V.    Procedure 

32.  Cases  to  be  decided  shall  be  arranged  according  to  die  order  m 
which  they  are  brought  to  the  court,  but  a  change  of  order  may  be 
allowed  under  special  conditions. 

33.  When  a  case  is  brought  in  by  a  merduint,  a  statement  of  tiie 
matter  in  dispute  must  be  mside  out  in  plain  terms  and  presented  to  tiie 
court    The  following  are  the  essential  particulars: 

(a)  Names,  ages,   birth-places   and  addresses    of   the  interested 

parties. 

(b)  Occupations  of  these  persons. 

(c)  Number  of  the  license  and  location  of  the  business. 

(d)  List  of  witnesses. 
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(e)    List  of  documents  and  other  evidence  offered  2n  OQnnectkm 
with  the  case. 

34.  For  every  statement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  rule,  the  interested 
pttTty  shall  pay  a  fee  of  ten  cents  for  printing  and  paper  as  ordered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  fee  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
statement  of  the  case.  The  stamp  for  the  fee  must  be  pasted  on  the  copy 
of  the  decision  as  rendered  by  the  court,  in  order  that  the  decision  may 
be  legal  and  effective.  If  it  is  determined  later  that  the  court  cannot 
iocept  the  case,  the  fees  paid  in  advance  will  be  refunded. 

35.  Small  matters  or  matters  that  require  a  speedy  decision  need  not 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  a  written  statement,  but  may 
be  brought  in  by  word  of  mouth.  However,  all  the  details  set  forth  in 
Article  33  must  be  reported  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  case  brought  before 
the  court  by  a  written  statement 

36.  The  chairman  of  the  court  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the  court 
frflf  accept  the  cases  brought  before  it.  If  the  case  is  brought  before  the 
court  by  a  written  report,  the  chairman  shall  issue  a  written  notification 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  case. 

No  matter  how  the  case  is  brought  before  the  court,  the  fees  stipulated 
in  Article  34  shall  be  paid  after  the  cliairman  has  decided  that  the  court 
will  hear  the  case. 

37.  After  a  case  has  been  accepted,  the  chairman  shall  choose  by  lot 
three  or  five  members  of  conference  who  shall  hear  the  case  with  him.  If 
the  interested  parties  do  not  state  the  actual  conditions  of  their  dispute, 
or  if  the  investigation  of  the  case  does  not  produce  reliable  information, 
the  members  of  conference  shall  act  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
13  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts. 

38.  If  the  interested  parties  are  unwilling  to  have  their  case  heard  by 
the  members  of  conference  chosen  to  hear  the  case,  they  shall  present  a 
itatement  to  the  court,  giving  the  reasons  why  they  object  to  havmg 
their  case  tried  by  the  men  in  question.  This  statement  may  be  filed  with 
the  court  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  An  unreason- 
able statement,  or  one  filed  just  before  the  hearing  of  the  case,  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  conditions  have  suddenly  changed  or  the  interested 
parties  do  not  Imow  who  are  chosen  to  hear  the  case  tmtil  the  case  is 
called. 

39.  When  a  member  of  conference  cannot  hear  a  case  for  any  reason 
or  is  objected  to  by  the  interested  parties,  Articles  30-33  of  the  Regula* 
tk>ns  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts  shall  apply. 

4a  The  same  rules  shall  apply  in  case  an  investigator  cannot  act  on 
a  case  or  is  objected  to  by  the  interested  parties. 

41.  If  an  investigator  cannot  act  on  a  case  or  is  objected  to  by  tht 
interested  parties  the  chairman  or  members  of  conference  shall  appoint 
another  investigator  to  take  his  place. 

42.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  court  by  word  of  mouth,  a 
decision  shall  be  giyen  within  three  days  of  the  time  that  the  case^  is 
accepted.  An  extension  of  time  is  allowable  if  something  occurs  during 
the  hearing  of  the  case  that  prevents  a  prompt  decision. 

43.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  court  in  writing,  a  written 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  interested  parties  and  witnesses,  notifsring  them 
of  the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  This  notice  must  be  sent  out 
within  three  days  after  the  date  for  the  hearira^  of  the  case  has  been  set 
This  rule  also  applies  to  all  cases  sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  court 
by  a  court  of  justice. 

44.  If,  because  of  legitimate  reasons,  the  interested  parties  cannot 
appear  in  court  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  they  may 
file  a  statement  with  the  court,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
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court  will  be  permitted  to  grant  a  post^Kmement  of  the  heariog.  A  at 
may  not  be  postponed  more  than  three  times  and  each  postponemcBt  oil 
not  be  longer  than  two  weeks. 

4^.  In  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  broug^ht  by  the  inteniBi 
parties,  men  who  are  qualified  to  act  as  witnesses  may  be  reqoesteili 

give  testimony  provided  they  are  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  ooct 
y  the  members  of  conference.    Persons  able  to  help  in  the  settkmcit  rf 
a  dispute,  may  be  requested  to  testify  in  the  same  way. 

40.  When  putting  questions  to  witnesses,  members  of  cooferoB 
must  not  use  force  or  coercion.  Any  use  of  force  or  coercion  will  mM 
the  testimony  given  invalid,  and  the  witnesses  may  also  appeal  for  Ik 
restraint  of  the  members  of  conference. 

47.  On  the  day  when  a  case  is  to  be  heard,  the  interested  parfo 
must  personally  appear  in  court  and  explain  fully  the  origin  of  theft- 
putes  and  the  reasons  why  they  hold  the  position  they  do.  Only  ante 
the  most  exceptional  circumstances  may  the  mterested  parties  have  anote 
person  represent  them. 

If  the  person  thus  representing  one  of  the  interested  parties  is  on^ 
to  hold  a  definite  opinion  cgnceming  the  case,  or  is  unable  to  expccs 
the  ideas  of  the  person  he  represents,  the  other  interested  party  nai  | 
object  to  his  acting.  I 

48.  A  decision  cannot  be  enforced  unless  both  parties  agree  to  it 
The  party  who  disagrees  with  the  decision  can  appeal  the  case  if  he  so 
desires. 

49l  If  both  parties  agree  to  the  decision,  the  case  is  ended.  WbcD 
both  parties  have  signed  the  statement  of  the  decision,  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  is  that  set  forth  in  Article  34  of  the  Regulations  for  Chaober 
of  Commerce  Courts. 

After  a  case  has  been  decided  and  the  decision  accepted  by  tiie  in- 
terested parties,  the  decision  stands  unless  it  is  later  discovered  that  tiie 
decision  is  based  on  erroneous  facts,  or  new  facts  arise  that  make  the 
, decision  unjustifiable.  In  this  case,  the  interested  parties  may  ask  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  case. 

50.  After  a  decision  has  been  given,  the  interested  parties  shall  find 
responsible  and  trustworthy  men  who  shall  act  as  their  guarantors  for 
the  payment  of  any  indemnity  required  by  the  decbion  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  court  costs.  If  suitable  guarantors  cannot  be  furnished, 
the  court  may  petition  the  court  of  justice  to  enforce  the  decision. 

If  the  case  is  connected  with  property  under  the  control  of  some 
official  or  executive,  a  report  giving  the  particulars  of  the  decision  shall 
be  forwarded  to  said  official  so  that  he  may  examine  and  enforce  the 
decision. 

51.  Except  where  a  case  is  confidential,  all  proceedings  of  tiie 
chamber  of  commerce  courts  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  but  those  who 
are  not  merchants  or  who  are  not  connected  with  the  trial  must  secure 
permission  of  the  court  before  they  can  hear  the  trial. 

Those  who  are  allowed  to  hear  the  trial  are  by  no  means  allowed  to 
express  their  views  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  case. 

52.  Investigators  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  investigation  of 
a  case  are  allowed  to  attend  the  conference  concerning  the  case  in  onler 
that  they  may  express  their  opinion  on  the  case,  but,  where  a  decision  is 
to  be  given  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  in  the  conference,  the  investigators 
are  not  allowed  to  vote. 

53.  Interested  parties  and  witnesses,  when  being  questioned  by  the 
members  of  conference,  must  speak  one  after  the  other  and  they  must 
not  talk  at  the  same  time. 

The  interested  parties  must  argue  in  a  peaceful  manner.    Tbqr  most 
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(b)  Those  that  have  to  do  with  matters  that  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  that  are  in  the  same 
district  as  the  court 

15.  If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  do  not  belong  to  the  same  chamber  pf 
commerce,  they  may,  by  agreement,  decide  on  a  court  whose  mediation 
they  will  accept. 

16.  Cases  of  the  following  nature  must  not  be  accepted  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  courts : 

(a)  Gises  unconnected  with  or  unimportant  to  commerce. 

(b)  Cases  having  to  do  with  civil  or  criminal  questions, 
jc)  Cases  unsupported  by  witnesses  or  proof  of  some  sort. 
,d)  Cases  originating  from  unlawful  business, 
^e)  Cases  appealed  after  the  surrender  of  all  rights, 
.f )  Cases  brought  in  by  one  party  only  and  where  the  desires  of 

die  second  party  are  ignored. 

17.  If  cases  of  the  above  character  are  referred  to  a  chamber  of 
commerce  court  by  a  court  of  justice,  they  must  be  returned  to  the  court 
of  justice  for  trial  and  decision. 

18.  If  both  interested  parties  are  willing  to  transfer  a  case  from  a 
court  of  justice  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  court,  they  shall  file  with  the 
court  of  justice,  a  joint  petition  requesting  such  transfer.  Unless  a  copy 
of  such  petition,  together  with  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  justice,  be 
sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  court,  the  latter  court  shall  not  accept 
the  case. 

19.  If  a  case  being  heard  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  court,  but  not 
yet  decided,  is  settled  by  outside  mediation,  the  interested  parties  are 
required  to  give  a  report  of  the  settlement  of  the  case,  and  each  has  to 
file  with  the  court  a  petition  that  the  case  be  dismissed.  If  the  case  has 
been  previously  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce court  shall  secure  applications  for  dismissal  from  the  interested 
parties  and  forward  same  to  the  court  of  justice. 

aa  Article  20  of  the  Regulations  for  Courts  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce states  that  the  expenses  of  an  investigation  shall  be  borne  by  the 
interested  parties.  If,  however,  tiie  names  of  the  interested  parties  have 
been  registered  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  thus  making  them  respon- 
sible for  annual  subscriptions  to  the  court  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
they  shall  pay  only  one-half  the  highest  rate  fixed  by  the  Regulations, 
▼iz.,  a  maximum  of  i  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  involved. 

IV.    Powers,  Rewards,  Etc.,  of  the  StafF  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Court 

21.  According  to  Article  24  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Courts,  the  chairman  of  the  court  is  made  responsible  for 
the  entire  business  of  the  court,  but,  except,  where  the  enforcement  of  a 
decision  is  concerned,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  must  be  consulted  regarding  all  important  matters  connected 
with  the  court 

22.  The  powers  of  the  members  of  conference  are  determined  by 
Articles  16,  19  and  23  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Courts.  If  any  member  exceeds  his  powers  of  action  or  does  not  act  in 
accordance  wiUi  the  above  rules,  his  acts  shall  be  ineffective  and  have  no 
weight  or  influence  in  the  decisions  of  the  court. 

23.  The  head  member  of  the  conference  has  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  the  regular  members,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  privileges 
given  him  by  Article  29  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Courts. 
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court  will  be  permitted  to  grant  a  postfKmetnent  of  the  hearing.  A  cm 
may  not  be  postponed  more  than  three  times  and  each  postponement  tmt 
not  be  longer  than  two  weeks. 

4K.  In  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  brought  by  the  interoki 
parties,  men  who  are  qualified  to  act  as  witnesses  may  be  requested  H 

give  testimony  provided  they  are  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  coat 
y  the  members  of  conference.    Persons  able  to  help  in  the  settkmcit  of 
a  dispute,  may  be  requested  to  testify  in  the  same  way. 

40.  When  putting  questions  to  witnesses,  members  of  cooferoB 
must  not  use  force  or  coercion.  Any  use  of  force  or  coercion  win  sit 
the  testimony  given  invalid,  and  the  witnesses  may  also  appeal  fortk 
restraint  of  the  members  of  conference. 

47.  On  the  day  when  a  case  is  to  be  heard,  the  interested  parfs 
must  personally  appear  in  court  and  explain  fully  the  origin  of  tbeds- 
putes  and  the  reasons  why  they  hold  the  position  they  do.  Only  imkr 
the  most  exceptional  circumstances  may  the  mterested  parties  have  anote 
person  represent  them. 

If  the  person  thus  representing  one  of  the  interested  parties  is  tmabk 
to  hold  a  definite  opinion  cgnceming  the  case,  or  is  unable  to  expres 
the  ideas  of  the  person  he  represents,  the  otfier   interested  party  naj  I 
object  to  his  acting.  ! 

48.  A  decision  cannot  be  enforced  unless  both  parties  agree  to  k.  / 
The  party  who  disagrees  with  the  decision  can  appeal  the  case  if  he  90  * 
desires. 

49l  If  both  parties  agree  to  the  decision,  the  case  is  ended.  Whea 
both  parties  have  signed  the  statement  of  the  decision,  the  procednre  to 
be  followed  is  that  set  forth  in  Article  34  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Courts.  . 

After  a  case  has  been  decided  and  the  decision  accepted  by  tiie  is-    I 

terested  parties,  the  decision  stands  unless  it  is  later  discovered  that  tbe    ' 

decision  is  based  on  erroneous  facts,  or  new  facts  arise  that  make  the    j 

.decision  unjustifiable.    In  this  case,  tiie  interested  parties  may  ask  for  a 

rehearing  of  the  case. 

50.  After  a  decision  has  been  given,  the  interested  parties  shall  find 
responsible  and  trustworthy  men  who  shall  act  as  their  guarantors  f(ff 
the  payment  of  any  indemnity  required  by  the  decbion  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  court  costs.  If  suitable  guarantors  cannot  be  fundshed, 
the  court  may  petition  the  court  of  justice  to  enforce  the  decision. 

If  the  case  is  connected  with  property  under  the  control  of  some 
official  or  executive,  a  report  giving  the  particulars  of  the  decision  shall 
be  forwarded  to  said  official  so  that  he  may  examine  and  enforce  the 
decision. 

51.  Except  where  a  case  is  confidential,  all  proceedings  of  tiie 
chamber  of  commerce  courts  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  but  those  wko 
are  not  merchants  or  who  are  not  connected  with  the  trial  must  secure 
permission  of  the  court  before  they  can  hear  the  trial. 

Those  who  are  allowed  to  hear  the  trial  are  by  no  means  allowed  to 
express  their  views  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  case. 

52.  Investigators  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  investigitioD  of 
a  case  are  allowed  to  attend  the  conference  concerning  the  case  in  order 
that  they  may  express  their  opinion  on  the  case,  but,  where  a  dedsioQ  is 
to  be  given  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  in  the  conference,  the  investigators 
are  not  allowed  to  vote. 

53.  Interested  parties  and  witnesses,  when  being  questioned  by  the 
members  of  conference,  must  speak  one  after  the  otiier  and  they  must 
not  talk  at  the  same  time. 

The  interested  parties  must  argue  in  a  peaceful  manner.    Tbqr  tnoA 
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(e)    List  of  documents  and  other  evidence  offered  in  ooiinection 
with  the  case. 

34.  For  every  statement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  rule,  the  interested 
party  shall  pay  a  fee  of  ten  cents  for  printing  and  paper  as  ordered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  fee  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
statement  of  the  case.  The  stamp  for  the  fee  must  be  pasted  on  the  copy 
of  the  decision  as  rendered  by  the  court,  in  order  that  the  decision  may 
be  legal  and  effective.  If  it  is  determined  later  that  the  court  cannot 
accept  the  case,  the  fees  paid  in  advance  will  be  refunded. 

35.  Small  matters  or  matters  that  require  a  speedy  decision  need  not 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  a  written  statement,  but  may 
be  brought  in  by  word  of  mouth.  However,  all  the  details  set  forth  in 
Article  33  must  be  reported  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  case  brought  before 
the  court  by  a  written  statement 

36.  The  chairman  of  the  court  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the  court 
will  accept  the  cases  brought  before  it.  If  the  case  is  brought  before  the 
court  by  a  written  report,  the  chairman  shall  issue  a  written  notification 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  case. 

No  matter  how  the  case  is  brought  before  the  court,  the  fees  stipulated 
in  Article  34  shall  be  paid  after  the  cliairman  has  decided  that  the  court 
will  hear  the  case. 

37.  After  a  case  has  been  accepted,  the  chairman  shall  choose  by  lot 
three  or  five  members  of  conference  who  shall  hear  the  case  with  him.  If 
the  interested  parties  do  not  state  the  actual  conditions  of  their  dispute, 
or  if  the  investigation  of  the  case  does  not  produce  reliable  information, 
the  members  of  conference  shall  act  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
23  of  the  Regulations  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts. 

38.  If  the  interested  parties  are  unwilling  to  have  their  case  heard  by 
the  members  of  conference  chosen  to  hear  the  case,  they  shall  present  a 
statement  to  the  court,  giving  the  reasons  why  they  object  to  havmg 
their  case  tried  by  the  men  in  question.  This  statement  may  be  filed  with 
the  court  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  An  unreason- 
able statement,  or  one  filed  just  before  the  hearing  of  the  case,  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  conditions  have  suddenly  changed  or  the  interested 
parties  do  not  know  who  are  chosen  to  hear  the  case  until  the  case  is 
called. 

39.  When  a  member  of  conference  cannot  hear  a  case  for  any  reason 
or  is  objected  to  by  the  interested  parties.  Articles  30-33  of  the  Regula* 
tions  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Courts  shall  apply. 

4a  The  same  rules  shall  apply  in  case  an  investigator  cannot  act  on 
a  case  or  is  objected  to  by  the  interested  parties. 

41.  If  an  investigator  cannot  act  on  a  case  or  is  objected  to  by  the 
interested  parties  the  chairman  or  members  of  conference  shall  appoint 
another  investigator  to  take  his  place. 

42.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  court  by  word  of  mouth,  a 
decision  shall  be  giyen  within  three  days  of  the  time  that  the  case  is 
accepted.  An  extension  of  time  is  allowable  if  something  occurs  during 
the  hearing  of  the  case  that  prevents  a  prompt  decision. 

43.  When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  court  in  writing,  a  written 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  interested  parties  and  witnesses,  notifsring  them 
of  the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  This  notice  must  be  sent  out 
within  three  days  after  the  date  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  has  been  set. 
This  rule  also  applies  to  all  cases  sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  court 
by  a  court  of  justice. 

44.  If,  because  of  legitimate  reasons,  the  interested  parties  cannot 
appear  in  court  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  they  may 
file  a  statement  with  the  court,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
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engage  in  more  than  one  kind  of  tmsiness,  it  omikk 
dearly  so  stated  in  the  report 

(c)  The  location  of  the  store. 

(d)  The  capital  of  the  store.    If  it  is  a  partnership,  die  amoot 

subscribed  bjr  each  partner  must  be  stated. 

(e)  The  date  of  opening. 

3.  The  report  must  include  all  the  above  information,  and  a  shop  a 
about  the  same  size  and  capital  as  the  new  store  must  act  as  guanitlQr 
for  the  new  store. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  report  is  received  by  the  police  board,  they  wi 
appoint  an  officer  to  investigate  the  store.  The  police  certificate  wiD  be 
given  to  the  store  owner  one  week  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  fab 
report. 

^.  The  fee  for  the  issuing  of  the  police  certificate  is  based  upon  tk 
capital  of  the  store.    The  rate  is  30  cents  per  $100  of  capitaL 

d.  Even  if  the  capital  is  over  $100,000^  the  certificate  fee  shall  not  k 
more  than  $300. 

y.    When  a  store  changes  its  location,  notice  must  be  given  to  tiie 
pohce.    If  there  is  no  change  of  owner  and  no  change  of  capital,  the  fee   . 
for  the  new  certificate  shall  be  one-third  of  that  charged  for  a  new  store,   I 
viz.,  10  cents  per  $100  of  capital.    The  fee  must  not  exceed  $ioa  J 

8L    When  a  store  is  transferred  or  sold,  both  the  old  and  new  ownen   1 
must  report  to  the  police.    The  new  owner  shall  make  out  a  r^ort  for 
the  police  board  according  to  these  regulations. 

91    After  filing  his  report  with  the  police,  tiie  owner  of  a  new  store 
must  immediately  go  to  the  tax  bureau  and  pay  his  store  tax.    The  store 
owner  must  show  his  tax  receipt  before  he  can  get  his  certificate  from    ' 
the  police.  i 

la    When  any  store  owner  wants  to  stop  business,  he  must  relon    | 
his  certificate  to  the  nolice.    If  any  one  wants  to  open  a  new  store  at  Ac    , 
same  location,  the  old  owner  must  notify  the  police  so  that  ^ley  nay 
cancel  the  name  of  his  shop.     After  the  old  owner  has  r^orted,  the 
owner  of  the  new  shop  must  make  out  a  new  report  as  prescribed  by 
the  regulations. 

II.  If  any  one  opens  a  store  without  reporting  to  the  police  bosrd, 
or,  having  reported,  has  received  no  certificate,  or  if  the  amount  of 
capital  or  some  other  item  does  not  agree  with  the  report,  he  w21  be 
fined  according  to  Rule  No.  23  of  the  Police  Penalty  Regulations. 


TAX  REGULATIONS  FOR  STORES 
ISSUED  BY  PEKING  MUNIOPAL  COUNCIL 

Art  I.    Missing. 

Art.  2.  All  shops  are  not  the  same.  Some  are  big  and  some  ait 
small.  They  must  be  divided  into  classes  and  pay  taxes  accordingly.  Tbe 
stores  are  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  their  monthly  income  u 
follows : 

Class.  Incomb  Peml  Mosth. 

Special    $3,oooloo  and  Ofcr 

1st  2100-3000 

2nd    1500^100 

3rd 900-1500 

4th 750-900 

Sth 600-  7S0 

6th 450-  600 
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not  scold  each  other  with  hateful  tongues  and  one  must  not  speak  until 
the  other  has  finished.  If  any  one  breaks  this  rule  the  members  of  con- 
ference may  force  him  to  obey  it. 

54.  All  records  in  connection  with  the  trial  and  decision  of  a  case, 
must  be  signed  by  the  members  of  conference  who  are  thus  responsible 
for  the  same. 

55.  Interested  parties  must  not  leave  a  conference  that  is  uncompleted. 
^    If  several  conferences  need  to  be  held  before  a  decision  can  be 

arrived  at,  the  members  of  conference  shall,  before  adjourning,  fix  and 
announce  to  all  present  the  date  of  the  next  conference. 

57.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter,  the  chairman  of  the  court  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  of  all  cases  accepted  by  the  court,  making  separate  reports 
for  decided  cases  and  those  that  are  still  pending. 

These  reports  shall  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
Province  and  by  it  transmitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

The  reports  shall  give  the  following  particulars: 

ia)     The  information  required  in  A-C  of  Rule  33. 
b)     State^  whether  the  case  was  brought  before  the  court  by  the 
interested  parties  or  referred  to  it  by  a  court  of  justice. 
In  the  first  case  state  whether  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  a  written 
statement,  and  in  the  second  case,  giving  the  name  of 
the  court  of  justice  that  referred  the  case  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  court 
The  result  of  the  trial  and  the  decision. 
Causes  of  the  dispute — ^remote  and  recent 
The  basis  and  chief  points  of  the  decision. 
Effect  of  the  decision, 
[g)    Whether  or  not  the  decision  has  had  to  be  carried  out  by 

force, 
(h)    Date  of  the  end  of  the  trial  and  the  names  of  the  members 
of  conference  deciding  the  case. 


■55 
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VI.    Appendix 

S8.  All  chamber  of  commerce  courts  shall  follow  these  rules  and  need 
not  attempt  to  draft  detailed  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Regula- 
tions for  Giamber  of  Commerce  Courts  if  they  have  not  yet  sent  them 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  its  ratification. 

591  All  detailed  rules  previously  drawn  up  by  any  chamber  of  com- 
merce court  and  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  will  be  invalid  at 
soon  as  these  rules  are  in  force. 

60.  These  rules  shall  be  altered  and  amended  by  conference  of  the 
Mhiistry  of  Justice  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

6t.  These  rules  are  to  be  effective  from  date  of  their  public 
promulgation. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  STORES 
ISSUED  BY  THE  PEKING  POLICE 

1.  If  any  one  wants  to  start  a  new  business,  he  must  report  to  the 
Police  Board  according  to  the  regulations. 

2.  The  following  information  must  be  given  to  the  police  before  the 
store  is  opened: 

(a)    Names  and  addresses  of  the  shop  owner  and  all  employees. 
Ih)    The  kind  of  business  to  be  earned  on.    If  one  ttort  is  to 
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tax  bureau  during  the  fourth  month  of  each  year,  get  a  new  certite 
and  pay  the  fee,  $i.oa  Shops  failing  to  bring  in  their  certificates  doif 
the  fourth  month  will  be  required  to  pay  $2.00  instead  of  the  usual  $La 

Article  13.  All  tax  exempt  shops  desiring  to  close  or  change  tfadr 
business,  must  notify  the  tax  bureau  so  that  it  may  inTesdgzte  k 
proposed  change. 

Article  14.  If  the  certificate  of  any  store  is  lost  or  destroyed,  it  mi 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  tax  bureau.  A  new  certificate  wl  k 
issued  upon  the  furnishing  of  a  proper  guarantee  by  the  shop. 

POLICE  REGULATIONS  FOR  STOREKEEPERS 

1.  All  stores  shall  be  inspected  poce  every  ten  days»  but  no  ftoR* 
keeper  may  refuse  the  police  permission  to  inspect  his  store  at  ai^  te 

2.  All  store-keepers  must  state  the  true  facts  in  answer  to  m 
questions  asked  them  by  the  police. 

3.  All  store-keepers  must  keep  a  record  of  the  names*  ages^  ntm 
districts  and  addresses  of  all  managers,  workers  and  employees.  Sick 
record  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  at  any  time. 

4.  A  store-keeper  must  give  notice  to  the  police  if  he  has  any  friod 
or  relative  spend  the  night  or  lodge  temporarily  in  his  store.  If  the  stol^ 
keeper  has  any  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  person,  he  most  not 
allow  him  to  stay  in  the  store. 

5.  If  it  is  discovered  by  the  police  that  a  store-keeper  has  had  a 
friend  or  relative  staying  in  his  store  a  short  or  long  time,  and  tiiat  tbe 
required  notice  has  not  been  given  to  the  police,  the  store-keeper  wiS 
be  fined.  ^  1 

6.  Whenever  an  employee  Is  added  or  one  leaves  the  store  bccanse  Ik  I 
has  moved  away,  been  dismissed,  or  died  suddenly,  the  store-keeper  must  < 
report  it  to  the  police,  giving  the  man's  name,  age,  native  district  aod  I 
present  address. 

7.  All  reports  must  be  made  on  the  blanks  prepared  by  the  police  and 
must  be  signed  with  the  seal  of  the  store. 

&  All  those  who  refuse  the  police  the  right  to  investigate  their  stores, 
or  who  violate  the  above  regulations,  will  be  fined. 
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FROM  WHICH  STORY 

East  Chou  (or  Lieh  Ko) 

West  Han 

East  Ha(i 

Three  Nations 

Sui 

Tsang 

Ching  Chung 

Shut  Ho 

Ming  Ying  Lieh 

Biography  of  Shih  Kang 

Biography  of  Peng  Kung 

Biography  of  Yu  Kung 


TELLERS  TAKE  THEIR  STORIES 

An  Liang  Chuan 

Ta  Sunf  Pa  I 

San  Hsia  Hu  I 

Hsiao  Wu  I 

Biography  of  Chi  Ktmg 

Yung  Ching  Sheng  Ping 

Feng  Shen  Pang 

Hsi  Yu  Chi 

Liao  Chai  Chih  I 

Lu  Mu  Tan  Children's  Heroes 

Shan  I  Tu 


TEMPLE  MARKETS 


BATSOr 


CHINESE 

IS. 

Nan  Yu  Wang,  Pai  TaSta 

MONTH      TeMPLB 

16. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

' 

I. 

Nan  Yu  Wang 

17. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

a. 

— 

18. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

• 

3. 

T'u  Ti  MUo 

19. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

% 

4- 

Hua  Shih 

20. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

f 

5. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

21. 

T'ien  Ch'iao 

6. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

22. 

.— 

t! 

7. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

23. 

T'u  Ti  Miao 

a 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

24. 

Hua  Shih 

r 

r 

9. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

25. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

10. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

26c 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

II. 

T'icn  Ch'iao 

27. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

12. 

— 

2a 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

13. 

T'u  Ti  Miao 

29. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

14. 

Hua  Shih 

3a 

iLung  Fo  Ssu 

PEKING  BITJJARD 

ROOMS 

Billiard 

Bowling 

Na 

Name 

Tables 

Alleys 

Location 

North  Cmr 

I 

Hui 

Hsien 

2 

I 

Tung  An  Market 

3 

Ching  I 

3 

« 

3 

Tsui  Ying 

5 

Ch'ang  Kuan  Lou 

4 

Chung  Hua 

5 

Ching  Lien  Ke 

5 

Tsui 

Ying 

I 

Hu  Ko  Ssu, 
North    of    Hsi    Ssu 
P'ailou 

6 

H  K'ang 

4 

Jung  Hsien  Lane  south 

of  Hsi  Tan  FaUou 
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tax  bureau  during  the  fourth  month  of  eadi  year,  ^et  a  new  oertifiok 
and  pay  the  fee,  $i.oa  Shops  failing  to  bring  in  their  certificates  doriii 
the  fourth  month  will  be  required  to  pay  ^oo  instead  of  the  usual  ^m 

Article  13.  All  tax  exempt  shops  desiring  to  close  or  change  tixir 
business,  must  notify  the  tax  bureau  so  that  it  may  investigate  de 
proposed  change. 

Article  14.  If  the  certificate  of  any  store  is  lost  or  destroyed,  it  ooit 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  tax  bureau.  A  new  certificate  wiD  k 
issued  upon  the  furnishing  of  a  proper  guarantee  by  the  shop. 

POLICE  REGULATIONS  FOR  STOREKEEPERS 

1.  All  stores  shall  be  inspected  once  every  ten  days,  but  no  sIor> 
keeper  may  refuse  the  police  permission  to  inspect  his  store  at  aoj  foot 

2.  All  store-keepers  must  state  the  true  facts  in  answer  to  a? 
questions  asked  them  by  the  police. 

3.  All  store-keepers  must  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages^  satiK 
districts  and  addresses  of  all  managers,  workers  and  employees.  Std 
record  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  at  any  time. 

4.  A  store-keeper  must  give  notice  to  the  police  if  he  has  any  frieed 
or  relative  spend  the  night  or  lodge  temporarily  in  his  store.  If  the  stof^ 
keeper  has  any  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  person,  he  must  not 
allow  him  to^  sta^  in  the  store. 

5.  If  it  is  discovered  by  the  police  that  a  store-keeper  has  had  1 
friend  or  relative  staying  in  his  store  a  short  or  long^  time,  and  that  tbe 
required  notice  has  not  been  given  to  the  police,  the  store-keeper  wiB 
be  fined. 

6.  Whenever  an  employee  Is  added  or  one  leaves  the  store  because  be 
has  moved  away,  been  dismissed,  or  died  suddenly,  the  store^ceeper  nnist 
report  it  to  the  police,  giving  the  man's  name,  age,  native  district  aod 
present  address. 

7.  All  reports  must  be  made  on  the  blanks  prepared  by  the  police  and 
must  be  signed  with  the  seal  of  the  store. 

8.  All  those  who  refuse  the  police  the  right  to  investigate  their  stores, 
or  who  violate  the  above  regulations,  will  be  fined. 


r 
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East  Chou  (or  Lieh  Ko) 

West  Han 

East  Haci 

Three  Nations 

Stti 

Tsang 

Ching  Chung 

Shut  Ho 

Ming  Ying  Lieh 

Biography  of  Shih  Kang 

Biography  of  Peng  Kung 

Biography  of  Yu  Kung 


An  Liang  Chuan 

Ta  Sunf  Pa  I 

San  Hsia  Hu  I 

Hsiao  Wu  I 

Biography  of  Chi  Ktmg 

Yung  Chmg  Sheng  Ping 

Feng  Shen  Pang 

Hsi  Yu  Chi 

Liao  Chai  Chih  I 

Lu  Mu  Tan  Children's  Heroes 

Shan  I  Tu 


TEMPLE  MARKETS 


nATEOF 
CHINESE 

IS. 

Nan  Yu  Wang,  Pai  TaSta 

MONTH       TeMPLB 

Id 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

I. 

Nan  Yu  Wang 

17. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

a. 

— 

18. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

3. 

T'u  Ti  Miao 

19. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

4- 

Hua  Shih 

20. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

5. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

21. 

T'ien  Ch'iao 

6. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

22. 

— 

7. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

23. 

T'u  Ti  Miao 

a 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

24- 

Hua  Shih 

9. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

25. 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

10. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

26c 

Pai  Ta  Ssu 

II. 

T'ien  Ch'iao 

27. 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

12. 

— 

2a 

Hu  Kuo  Ssu 

13. 

T'u  Ti  Miao 

29. 

Lung  Fo  Ssu 

14. 

Hua  Shih 

30. 

Xung  Fo  Ssu 

PEKING  BITJJARD 

ROOMS 

Billiard 

Bowling 

No. 

Name 

Tables 

Alley 

s 

Location 

North  City 

I 

Hui 

Hsien 

2 

I 

Tung  An  Market 

2 

Ching  I 

3 

« 

3 

Tsui  Ying 

5 

Ch'ang  Kuan  Lou 

4 

Chung  Hua 

5 

Ching  Lien  Ke 

5 

Tsui 

Ying 

I 

Hu  Ko  Ssu, 
North    of    Hsi    Ssu 
Failou 

6 

Ti  K'ang 

4 

Jung  Hsien  Lane  south 

of  Hsi  Tan  FaUou 
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PEKING  BILLIARD  ROOMS  {CouHmmgd) 

Billiard    Bowling 
Na         Name  Tables       Allejrs 

South  Cry 

7  Yo  I  4  Nordi    Hsm    Hoa   St 

sooth  of  West  Cb'anf 
An  StFccf 

8  Chang  Huai  Chtm  3  I^^^  Fang  T^oa 

'Tlao  Lan 

9  Hoa  Sheng  3  i  Chi  Yon  Loa» 

Md  Shih  Street 
le       Chung  Yuan  4  Pin  Yen  Loo, 

Knan  Yin  Sn  St 
II       Chen  Ying  6  Chtng  Ynn  Ke, 

Kuan  Yin  Sn  St 


13       Chung  Hstng  9  Kuan  Yin  Sea 

13       Ti  Yu  93  Han  Chia  Tan  St 


14  Wei  Chu  6  Pid  Hsnn  Lane 

15  Yo  K'ang  4  Wan^  Knang  Fu 

Hsieh  Street 

16  Chung  Yuan  7  The  New  World  BUr 


17       Huan  Chien  a  Ch'eng  Nan  Yn  Y«a 


APPENDIX  VIII :  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 

POLICE  REGULATIONS  FOR  PROSTITUTES  AND  BROTHELS 

1.  The  houses  of  prostitution  are  divided  into  four  classes  as  follows : 
a.    First  class,  the  number  of  which  is  limited  to  78k 

bw    Second  class,  the  number  of  which  is  limited  to  100. 
c    Third  class,  the  number  of  which  is  limited  to  172. 
d.    Fourth  class,  the  number  of  which  is  limited  to  23. 

2.  The  districts  where  houses  of  prostitution  may  be  located  are 
designated  by  the  police,  and  houses  that  are  located  in  special  places 
must  secure  a  special  permit  from  the  police.  Houses  of  prostitution  in 
excess  of  the  number  decided  upon  by  the  police  may  not  be  opened. 

3.  When  the  manager  of  any  house  of  prostitution  wants  to  move 
the  house  to  a  new  location  or  to  change  the  name  of  the  house,  he  must 
first  make  application  to  the  police.  Such  application  must  be  signed  l^ 
the  managers  of  three  other  houses,  who  act  as  guarantors  of  the  man 
making  the  application.  The  house  manager  must  deliver  his  original 
police  license  certificate  to  the  police  at  the  time  of  making  the  new  appli- 
cation. The  Board  of  Police  will  issue  a  new  certificate  to  the  house 
manager  when  his  application  has  been  approved. 

4.  If  the  manager  of  a  house  of  prostitution  wants  to  build  or  repair 
a  house,  he  must  file  with  the  police  a  plan  of  the  proposed  building  or 
alteration.    The  plan  must  conform  to  the  following  rules: 

a.  No  glass  windows  are  allowed  to  face  the  street. 

b.  No  porches  may  be  built  facing  the  street. 

c.  The  house  cannot  be  decorated  too  highly. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application,  the  police  will  appoint  a  man  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  upon  approval  will  issue  the  necessary  permit 

5.  The  house  manager  must  make  and  give  to  the  head  of  the  police 
district  a  complete  list  of  the  names  and  native  places  of  all  the  prosti- 
tutes and  maid  servants  in  the  house  of  prostitution.  If  there  is  any 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  or  maid  servants,  the 
manager  must  report  it  to  the  police  district  immediately. 

6.  When  a  house  manager  files  an  application  for  permission  to  open 
a  house  of  prostitution,  the  police  will  investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
has  been  in  jail.  If  he  has  a  record  of  having  been  in  jail,  his  applica- 
tion will  be  denied. 

7.  If  the  house  manager  keeps  bad  characters  in  the  house  or  violates 
the  police  rules,  the  police  will  cancel  his  certificate  and  stop  his  business. 

8.  When  any  house  of  prostitution  increases  its  number  of  prostitutes, 
^e  police  must  examine  the  matter  thoroughly.  If  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity or  question,  the  proper  certificate  will  be  issued. 

9.  If  the  police  discover  that  the  manager  of  any  house  of  prostitution 
has  bought  any  good  women  or  girls  and  has,  against  their  will,  induced 
or  forced  them  to  become  prostitutes,  the  police  will  immediately  close  ^e 
house.  The  violation  of  this  rule  by  other  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
house  of  prostitution  will  not  cause  the  penalty  to  be  enfor^  against  the 
manager. 
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la    AH  houses  of  yitirtitmion  mosl  caoform  to  tfK  fultwiiin  nfa. 

m.    The  boose  manager  mnst  not  treat  the  piiJiUitBles  cnidly. 
b.    The  hoose  manager  most  not  force  the  prostitntes  to  mm 

cnstomen. 
C    If  any  prostitute  wants  to  leave  the  twniw  is  or  wants  to  go  ic 

another  house,  the  house  manager   nnist  let  her  go,  aad  k 

cannot  interfere  with  her  nioieuaenta^ 

d.  The  house  manager  cannot  boifu>w    from   At  iwuslilule  ber 

clothes  or  other  bdongiogs  nor  take   from  her  fht  mast! 
given  her  by  her  customers^ 

e.  When  any  prostitute  wants  to  leave  the  business  or  enter  Ae 

I>oor  of  Hope*  the  boose  manager  and  ber  relatives  noS 
not  prevent  her  from  so  doing. 

i.  When  any  of  the  prostitntes  show  any  cridcnoe  of  veoerol 
disease,  the  house  manager  most  acaid  facr  to  the  bospiul 
immediately  and  mnst  also,  at  the  same  time,  report  tbe 
matter  to  the  head  of  tbe  poboe  district. 

g.  All  houses  of  prostitution  mnst  dose  their  doors  at  12  o'dod 
midnight 

b.  If  any  person  wants  to  see  any  cnstomei  after  the  boose  door 
i%  opened  in  tbe  morning,  tbe  boose  manager  camot  piefCBt 
him  from  so  doing. 

L  AH  those  living  in  tbe  booses  of  prostitution  most  bafc  a 
guarantor. 

j.  Over  the  door  of  tbe  hoose  of  pfostitotioo  nmst  bang  a  sip- 
board  by  day  and  a  glass  lamp  at  iiigiit,  giving  tbe  naoe  d 
the  house  and  the  kmd  of  prostitutes  living  there. 

fc.    Toilets  for  men  and  women  most  be  separated  and  all  toicis 
must  be  cleaned  ^uly. 
II.    When  any  one  of  the  following  tiling  oooir  in  a  hoose  of  pfOHi- 
totion  tbe  manager  must  report  it  to  tbe  pouoe  district  immedtatdy: 

a.  Any  accident  to  a  customer  or  tbe  death  of  any  costomer. 

bi    The  death  of  any  men  and  women  connected  inth  the  bcnse  0! 

prostitution, 
c    When  an^  of  the  prostitntes  disobey  role  5  of  tbe  prostitote 

regulations, 
d.    Whenever  the  boose  manager  has  any  <loabt  about  the  coodvct 

of  customers, 
e    Wben  the  house  manager  knows  that  a  costomer  is  a  fugitive 

from  justice. 

f .  Vilien  a  customer  b  drunk. 

g.  When  a  customer  owes  money  to  tbe  boose  and  tbe  boose 

manager   receives   or   wishes  to  get   periKMial   piopertj  in 
payment  of  tbe  charges. 

b.  When  troublesome  characters  disturb  tiie  bouse. 

L    Vilien  a  prostitute  goes  to  another  bouse  or  place, 
j.    Vilien  any  customer  has  on  his  person  gons  or  otfier  fireupii 
k.    ^lien  one  customer  fights  with  anodier  customer, 
ix    The  house  manager  must  bang  the  regulations  for  prostitutes  aod 

tbe  regulations  for  the  houses  of  prostitution  in  each  room,  and  tbcy 

most  be  carefully  observed  during  business  hours. 

13.  The  house  manager  must  not  cbaige  tbe  costomer  exorbitant  or 
onlawfol  charges. 

14.  Men  and  women  who  do  not  bdong  to  tbe  bouses  of  piostitutioa 
are  not  allowed  to  live  there  temporarily  nor  are  traveling  prostitiitcs 
allowed  to  live  there. 
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15.    After  the  door  has  been  closed  at  midnight,  the  house  miniger 
must  make  his  daily  report  to  the  police. 
i6u    Penalties. 

a.  Any  one  violating  section  2  will  be  fined  according  to  the  police 

rules  and  will  be  prevented  from  continuing  his  business. 

b.  Any  one  violating  section  9  will  be  sent  to  court  by  the  police. 

c  Any  one  violating  article  a  of  section  10  will  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  He  will  be  fined  according  to  the 
law,  or  he  will  be  sent  to  the  court 

d.  Any  one  violating  article  e  of  section  10  will  be  sent  to  the 

court 

e.  Any  one  violating  article  g  of  section  10  will  be  fined  according 

to  the  general  penalty  rules  of  the  police. 
L    Any  one  violating  articles  b,  c,  d,  of  section  10,  and  section  14 

will  be  sent  to  jail  for  ten  days  or  will  be  fined  $10. 
g.    Any  one  violating  sections  3  and  5  and  articles  i  and  j,  of  section 

10,  or  sections  11,  13  or  14  will  be  sent  to  jail  for  five  days  or 

will  be  fined  $5. 

TAX  REGULATIONS  FOR  HOUSES  OF  PROSTITUTION 

I.  First-class  houses  of  prostitution  pay  %2^  a  month.  Every  first- 
class  prostitute  must  pay  $4  a  month.  Young  girls  living  in  a  first-class 
house  of  prostitution  pay  $2  a  month. 

3.  Second-class  houses  of  prostitution  pay  $14  a  month.  Second-class 
prostitutes  pay  $3  a  month.    Young  girls  pay  $1.50  a  month. 

3.^  Third-class  houses  of  prostitution  pay  $6  a  month.  Third-class 
prostitutes  pay  $1  a  month,  and  young  girls  pav  $0.50. 

4.^  Fourth-class  houses  of  prostitution  pay  $3  a  month.  FourUi-dass 
prostitutes  are  taxed  $0.50  a  month. 

5.  When  the  manager  of  a  house  of  prostitution  pays  the  house  tax, 
he  must  carefully  give  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  of  the  house  manager. 

b.  Native  place  of  the  house  manager. 
c    Age  of  the  house  manager. 

d.  Address  of  the  house  manager. 

e.  Location  of  the  house  of  prostitution. 

f.  Number  of  prostitutes. 

g.    Names  of  the  prostitutes. 
.    Ages  of  the  prostitutes. 
1.    Native  places  of  the  prostitutes. 
j.    What  class  prostitutes  they  are. 
k.    Total  number  of  rooms  in  house. 
L    Rent  per  month. 
m.   Name  of  the  house  owner. 
The  manager  of  the  house  of  prostitution  must  answer  the  above 
questions  for  the  Board  of  Police  very  carefully  before  they  will  issue 
him  the  certificate  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  business.    If  any  ques- 
tions are  falsely  answered,  the  house  managei:  will  be  fined  by  the  police 
when  the  deception  is  discovered. 

6.  After  the  manager  has  paid  the  house  tax  according  to  the  rules 
the  Board  of  Police  will  give  him  a  certificate. 

7.  When  prostitutes  pay  their  taxes  according  to  law,  the  Board  of 
Police  l¥ill  give  them  certificates. 

S.  If  any  prostitutes  of  any  class  move  from  one  house  of  prostitution 
to  another,  she  must  pay  a  new  tax,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  class 
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of  the  house  to  which  she  moves.  The  unexpired  portion  of  the  paid  tax 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  new  tax. 

g.  New  prostitutes  of  any  classes  must  gire  the  police  their  photo- 
graphs after  they  have  been  registered  by  the  Board  of  Police.  The; 
must  write  their  name,  age  and  native  place  on  the  photograph.  The 
photogr94>h  of  the  first  and  second-class  prostitutes  sliould  be  6  indn 
loiig,  and  those  of  the  third  and  fourth-cUss  prostitutes  must  be  4  inches 
long. 

la  All  prostitutes  must  report  to  the  police  if  they  marry  or  move  to 
a  new  place.  If  one  moves  to  a  new  house,  she  must  be  registered  If 
one  marries,  the  police  will  return  her  picture  to  her. 

II.  The  taxes  levied  on  prostitutes  and  houses  of  prostitution  mnl 
be  paid  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  every  month.  Prostitutes  or  houie 
nanagers  failing  to  pay  their  taxes  during  this  time  will  be  fined 

The  regular  brothel  tax  is  for  those  with  not  more  than  12  prosdtntes. 
If  any  have  13  they  have  to  pay  an  additional  20  percent  wluk  if  tixj 
have  25  they  have  to  pay  the  regular  tax  plus  30  percent. 


INOCnCX  FBOM  PSOSTIT^fTES  AND  BBOTHELS  IN  PEKING,  I9I2-I917 

Income  from  Income  front 

Year                                prostitutes  brothels  Total 

1912 $64,190  $41,642  $ioste 

1913  82,739  51.715  I334S4 

1914  84*832  51,060  I3&3!^ 

1915  89,212  54,250  ua/fi2 

1916 87.938  54.465  I42.« 

1917  (9  months)  45.75©  42,064  *  8^Jb4 

^No  taxes   were  collected   dnring  three  monthly   Ae   time   of   tfM 
movement  in  19 17. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PEKING  DOOR  OF  HOPE 

SECTION  I.     ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  Peking  Door  of  Hope  was  established  and  is  run  by  the  Board 
of  Police,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Door  of  Hope : 

a.  Subscriptions  from  the  Tax  Bureau,  amounttn^r  at  the  present 

time  to  $100  a  month. 

b.  Marriage   subscriptions  paid  by  the  men  who 

cared  for  by  the  Door  of  Hope. 
Special  subscriptions. 
Rent. 
A  subscription  of  20  tan  or  shih  of  rice  a  month.    (One  tan 

or  shih  contains  from   100  to  80  catties  of   rice.) 
f.    Payments  from  the  Board  of  Police.    When  the  above  income 

is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  the  deficit  will  be  made 

up  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Police. 

3.  Women  or  girls  can  be  sent  to  the  Door  of  Hope  by  tfic  police  after 
their  case  has  been  judicially  examined  by  either  die  courts  or  the  Board 
of  Police  under  the  following  conditions: 

a.  When  a  woman  is  forced  into  prostitution  by  her  seducer. 

b.  When  a  woman  is  badly  treated  by  the  manager  of  the  house  of 

prostitution  and  is  not  given  her  freedom, 
c    When  a  woman  or  girl  desires  to  give  up  the  practice  of  pros- 
titution. 


c 
d. 

e. 
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d.  When  women  or  girls  have  no  place  to  go  and  no  relatives  on 
whom  they  may  depend. 

4.  The  staff  of  the  I>oor  of  Hope: 

a.  One  manager. 

b.  One  woman  director. 
c    One  woman  inspector. 

d.  Teachers  (no  fixed  number). 

e.  One  secretary. 

5.  The  Board  of  Police  appoints  as  manager  of  the  Door  of  Hope  a 
man  who  is  the  head  or  subhead  of  one  of  the  police  districts.  This 
manager  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  rest  of  the  staff,  but  the 
Board  of  Police  must  approve  of  the  choice  before  the  person  is  finally 
employed. 

SECTION  n.     THE  POWERS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

6.  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Door  of  Hope  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  manager  takes  charge  of  all  affairs  of  the  Door  of  Hope. 

b.  The  woman  director  is  responsible  for  everything  inside  the 

second  gate. 

c  The  woman  inspector  takes  charge  of  the  eating,  sleeping,  work- 
ing and  conduct  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the  Door  of  Hope. 

d.  The  women  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  school  industrial 
work. 

e  The  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  general  affairs  outside  the 
second  gate  and  receives  and  sends  all  communications  dealing 
with  the  Door  of  Hope. 

7.  The  manager  is  responsible  for  all  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  institution.  He  renders  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Police. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  the  Interior,  where  it  is 
filed  for  reference. 

8.  The  purchasing  of  new  furnishings  and  of  materials  for  the  work 
of  the  inmates  is  done  by  the  manager,  while  the  purchasing  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  women  and  girls  is  done  by  the  woman  director. 

g.  Things  made  by  the  women  and  girls  in  the  workroom  are  given 
to  the  woman  director,  who  then  gives  them  to  the  manager  to  sell. 
When  the  article  is  sold,  the  cost  of  the  material  is  deducted,  and  any 
surplus  is  given  to  the  woman  who  made  the  article. 

la  All  communications  between  the  Door  of  Hope  and  any  govern- 
raent  board  must  be  made  through  the  Board  of  Police.  All  such  letters 
must  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Police,  with  the  request  that  they  forward 
it  to  the  proper  board. 

11.  All  documents  sent  to  the  Board  of  Police  must  have  the  signa- 
ture of  the  manager  of  the  Door  of  Hope. 

12.  When  any  prostitute  makes  a  personal  application  for  permission 
to  enter  the  Door  of  Hope,  she  must  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Board 
of  Police,  so  that  they  can  investigate  her  case. 

13.  When  the  inmates  of  the  Door  of  Hope  do  not  obey  the  directions 
or  instructions  of  the  manager,  the  woman  inspector,  or  the  teachers, 
they  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  following  regulations : 

(i)  In  case  of  serious  infraction  of  the  rules,  the  offender  must  be 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Police. 

(2)    The  punishments  for  minor  offenses  are: 

a.  The  learning  of  moral  maxims  or  old  and  wise  sayings. 

b.  Small   demerits. 

c.  Lar^e  demerits. 

d.  Sitting  with  the  face  to  the  wall  for  from  one  to  three  hours, 
c    Being  deprived  of  vegetables  for  one  meat 
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14.  The  Board  of  Police  has  the  power  to  cxanmir  the  kttai»  ii| 
and  accounts  of  the  Door  of  Hope  at  any  time. 

SBCnON  m.     VISITING 

15.  When  any  group  of  officers  or  people  want  to  Tistt  die  Tkxti\ 
Hope,  they  must  first  secure  visiting  permits  from  the  Board  of  Pdkt 
The  Board  of  Police  will  make  an  appointment  for  them  with  die  ■» 
ager  of  the  Door  of  Hope. 

16.  All  visitors  must  obey  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  VdSB,  \ 
and  the  manager  must  inform  them  of  the  rules. 

17.  When  any  woman  or  girl  desires  to  visit  the  Door  of  Hope; ill 
woman  inspector  must  first  send  word  to  the  manager.  If  die  maaiil 
gives  his  permission,  the  woman  inspector  may  conduct  the  visitor  uad 
the  institution,  and  no  ticket  of  admission  b  needed. 

i8u  According  to  rule  31,  when  any  single  person  wants  to  visit  Ik 
Door  of  Hope,  he  must  first  get  an  admission  ticket  from  the  muiaia 
These  tickets  are  signed  by  the  manager. 

ig.  When  the  visitor  does  not  obey  the  rules,  the  woman  inspector 
will  notify  the  manager,  and  he  will  request  the  visitor  to  leave  die  pioi' 
ises  immediately. 

20.  The  visiting  tickets  are  made,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Boiri 
of  Police  and  can  be  secured  from  them.  The  admission  tickets  are  mA, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  manager  of  the  Door  of  Hope  and  are  giitf 
out  by  him. 

SBCnON  IV.     KNTRANCB  SBGULATIONS  TOK  THK  nbOSTTTUTB 

21.  When  any  prostitute  wants  to  enter  the  Door  of  Hope^  she  ■■! 
bring  her  case  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  in  one  of  me  foflovaf 
ways: 

a.  Hand  a  petition  herself  to  the  head  of  the  police  district 

b.  Send  a  petition  by  mail  to  the  head  of  the  police  district 

c.  Implore  help  and  redress  from  a  police  officer  on  duty. 

d.  Go  herself  to  the  Door  of  Hope. 

22.  If  any  prostitute  entering  the  Door  of  Hope  has  any  money  ot 
clothes  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  manager  of  the  house  of  prosti- 
tution and  so  notifies  the  police,  the  police  will  secure  such  money  ^ 
clothes  for  her. 

23.  When  any  prostitute  enters  the  Door  of  Hope,  the  Botid  <tf 
Police  must  make  a  clear  record  of  her  case,  including  her  name,  nadft 
place,  age,  relatives  and  the  reasons  why  she  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Door 
uf  Hope.  A  copy  of  this  record  must  be  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  Door 
of  Hope. 

SECTION  V.     SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  IN,  AND  BUILDINGS  OT,  THX  OOQK  OT 

24.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  Door  of  Hope  are: 

a.  Chinese. 

b.  Moral  teachings, 
c  Arithmetic 
d.  Art. 

c.  Cooking. 

f.  Drawing. 

g.  Calisthenics. 
h.    Music. 

25.  Buildings.    (List  omitted.) 
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a6.  Six  hours  each  day  are  spent  in  studying  lessons.  The  schedule 
S  strranged  by  the  teachers. 

27.    The  times  for  eating  and  sleeping: 

a.  Getting  up,  6  a.m.  in  summer  and  7  a.m.  in  winter. 

b.  Retiring,  9  p.m.  in  summer  and  10  p.m.  in  winter, 
c    Breakfast,  7  a.m.  in  summer  and  8  a.m.  in  winter. 

d.  Dinner,  12  noon. 

e.  Supper,  7  p.m. 

a8L  The  time  of  the  vacation.  The  school  of  the  Door  of  Hope  hat 
racation  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  girls'  schools  of  the  citv. 

29.  When  any  inmate  of  the  Door  of  Hope  is  taken  sick,  she  must 
be  iaktn  to  the  sick  room,  and  a  doctor  shall  be  called  to  attend  her. 
Elie  doctor's  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Door  of  Hope.  If  the  disease 
it  mfectious,  the  patient  must  be  removed  to  the  Government  Hospital 
She  can  return  to  her  own  room  after  she  has  been  cured.  In  case  any 
insiiate  has  a  dangerous  disease,  she  must  be  placed  in  the  special  roooL 

SECnON  VL      MARRIAGB 

30.  Every  woman  and  girl  living  in  the  I>oor  of  Hope,  except  those 
vho  have  not  yet  reached  a  marriageable  age,  must  be  photographed,  and 
t  copy  of  her  picture,  together  with  her  name  and  number,  is  to  be  hung 
III  the  photograph  room  of  the  institution. 

31.  When  any  man  wants  to  marry  one  of  the  women  of  the  Door  of 
Hope,  he  must  first  go  to  the  photograph  room  and  there  pick  out  the 
picture  that  pleases  him.  He  shall  then  give  the  name  and  number  of 
fte  woman  he  has  chosen  to  the  manager  and  will  request  him  to  issue 
an  admission  ticket  He  will  then  be  taken  to  the  secretary's  office  and 
from  there  be  shown  to  the  waiting  room.  The  inspector  will  bring  to 
ttie  waiting  room  the  woman  whose  picture  has  been  chosen,  and  the  two 
parties  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  question  of  marriage. 

32.  If  both  parties  are  satisfied,  the  man  must  write  on  an  application 
blank,  his  name,  age,  native  place,  relatives,  address,  business,  whether 
or  not  he  is  married  and  wheUier  or  not  he  has  any  concubine,  and  state 
whether  the  woman  from  the  Door  of  Hope  is  to  be  taken  as  a  wife 
or  as  a  concubine.  This  application  blank,  together  with  two  4-inch 
photographs  of  the  man,  is  to  be  handed  to  the  Board  of  Police  for  their 
official  action.  Together  with  the  application  blank  must  also  be  presented 
a  written  guarantee  of  the  man  signed  by  three  shops.  The^  must  also 
guarantee  that  the  man's  intentions  are  not  deceitful,  and  he  is  not 
attempting  to  secure  the  woman  so  that  he  may  resell  her. 

33.  On  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  permission  to  marry  one  of 
the  women  in  the  Door  of  Hope,  the  pplice  will  make  a  copy  of  die  applica- 
tion and  will  retain  the  two  photographs.  The  original  application  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  manager  of  the  Door  of  Hope  with  the  request  that 
he  investigate  the  case.  If  his  report  agrees  with  the  statements  on  the 
petition,  the  Board  of  Police  will  permit  the  marriage  to  take  place.  If 
the  manager's  report  does  not  agree  with  the  petition,  the  Board  of  Police 
will  refuse  the  petition  or  will  allow  the  man  to  file  a  corrected  application. 
If  special  conditions  are  discovered  by  the  manager  and  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Police,  they  will  appoint  a  special  officer  to  make  a  complete 
investigation. 

34.  When  the  Board  of  Police  has  approved  the  man's  application, 
he  must  go  to  the  Door  of  Hope  and  personally  write  out  a  marriage 
agreement  in  duplicate.  The  original  is  given  to  the  woman  he  is  marry- 
ing, and  the  copy  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Police,  where  it  is  filed  for 
reference. 
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35.  If  any  trregtdaiities  are  ioaod  in  tbe  statements  00  the  md% 
application  blank  as  to  name,  age,  native  place;  basiness,  etc,  bj  the  pois 
when  they  investigate  the  case,  the  man  malring  the  false  statements  ■ 
liable  to  be  fined  by  the  police. 

36.  When  any  man  marries  a  woman  from  the  Door  of  Hope,  be  oat 
sutMcribe  some  money  to  the  institution,  unless  the  police  have  given  hk 
special  permission  to  marry  without  making  the  usual  contribution.  Tk 
actual  amount  paid  is  decided  by  the  man  nimself  and  depends  upon  ha 
ability  to  pay.  The  subscription  must  be  paid  when  the  marriage  agm- 
ment  is  written  out.  The  manager  will  issue  an  official  receipt  for  tk 
amount  paid. 

37.  When  a  man  marries  a  woman  from  the  Door  of  Hope,  he  is  sot 
charged  with  her  food  money,  as  the  Government  is  giving  rice  to  the 
institution.  (Sec  e,  rule  2.)  If  in  the  future  this  grant  of  rice  from  tk 
Government  is  discontinued,  a  man  marrying  a  woman  from  the  Door  d 
Hope  must  pay  her  food  money  for  the  time  she  has  been  in  the  institotioi. 

381  Any  woman  who  has  any  property  herself  may  take  it  wi^  her  a 
the  case  of  her  marriage. 

39l  Any  woman  being  married  from  the  ,Door  of  Hope  must  be  mar- 
ried according  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  No  matter  for  iriot 
cause  she  came  to  the  Door  of  Hope,  she  must  go  through  the  wedifim 
formalities  demanded  by  the  rules  of  the  home. 

SECTION  Vn.     SUPPLEMENTARY  EULXS. 

40.  H  the  relatives  of  a  woman  living  in  the  Door  of  Hope  want  ber 
to  leave  the  institution,  she  will  be  permitted  to  leave  provided  she  hcndf 
consents  to  go.  If  the  woman  has  been  sent  to  the  I>oor  of  Hope  by  tbe 
court,  she  cannot  leave  unless  the  permission  of  the  court  is  secured. 

41.  If  the  relatives  of  a  woman  married  from  the  Door  of  Hope 
attempt  to  make  trouble  for  her  and  her  husband,  her  husband  can  report 
the  matter  to  the  authorities  of  the  police  district  in  which  he  is  living,  and 
they  will  give  him  help  and  protection. 

42.  Any  woman  living  in  the  Door  of  Hope  is  allowed  to  speak  directly 
to  the  manager  on  matters  concerning  herself  or  the  Door  of  Hope,  or  ^ 
may  write  a  petition  and  request  the  manager  to  forward  it  to  the  Board 
of  Police. 

43.  Children  brought  into  the  Door  of  Hope  must  be  taken  by  their 
mothers  when  they  leave.  Pregnant  women  coming  into  the  Door  of  Hope 
will  be  cared  for  by  the  woman  director  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
diild.  The  child  must  be  taken  by  the  mother  when  she  leaves  the  iiistitit- 
tion.    Chndren  over  6  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  Door  of  Hope 

DOOR  OF  HOPE  STAITSITCS  FOB  I917 

Entered  during  the  year da 

Left,  married   29 

Died   10 

Inmates  at  end  of  year 123 

Expenses: 

Inmates : 

Education  $459 

Food  4,376 

Doctor  639 

Total    $5474 
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Expenses  (Continued) 

Management: 

Salaries  $3i24D 

Food ^ 

Miscellaneous    3,043 

Total $6,749 

Grand  total,  $12,225. 

Received  from  the  Government,  $ii«8i36. 


APPENDIX  IX :  POVERTY  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

"VERY  PCX)R-  IN  DIFFERENT  POLICE  DISTRICTS* 

(Police  Cemus,  1918) 


NUMBOtOr    NUMBOtOr  PIBSOirS 
POUCB  DISTIICT                              HOUSES            PBCM'LE          nOL  HOUSK    POPULATIOV 

Central  i 918              3,88^  4a  10.9 

Central  2 273              1,097  4^  i<x6 

Inside  Left  i 470              1,911  4jo  3.5 

Inside  Left  2 &i8              3,470  4.5  5.7 

Inside  Left  3 i,a6a              5^52  4^  919 

Inside  Left  4 i;x>3             4.540  3^  7.5 

Inside  Right  i 316             1,319  4^  sx> 

Inside  Right  2 1,134              4^i5  4-^  9^i 

Inside  Right  3 Zf590             6471  4.1  15.8 

Inside  Right  4 1,525              6419  4^  98 

Outside  Left  1 124                502  4.0  (X5 

Outside  Left  2 365              1,501  4.1  4.2 

Outside  Left  3 1,118             4,960  44  154 

Outoide  Lef  t  4 982              4,188  4-3  S7^ 

Outside  Left  5 428              1,589  3-7  4-^ 

Outside  Right  I 224                85o  3-8  2.5 

Outside  Right  2 28                 104  3.7  oji 

Outside  Right  3 z>4S4              5.5o6  37  19^9 

Outside  Right  4 9/0              33^  41  lOii 

Outside  Right  5 53^              2,155  40  8jo 

Total*   15,689            65434  4.17  8.15 

Central  Districts  are  in  the  Imperial  Qty. 
Inside  Districts  are  in  the  North  City. 
Outside  Districts  are  in  the  South  City. 
Left  Districts  are  on  east  side  of  city. 
Right  districts  are  on  west  side  of  dty. 


*TrmntUted  from  Chiaeae  newiMper  of  Jftnuafy  iTtb,  1919. 

*  Owing  to  An  error  in  publication  the  ram  of  the  figwct  for  iht  different  polke 
dsfltrict*  is  i,jJo  leM  than  the  total  for  the  city  gsrea  tj  the  poliee.  The  poboe 
figures  are  uaed  for  the  totals  in  the  table. 

486 
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INDUSTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  TENG  SHIH  K^U  DISmC 


Arrows  . 

Bamboo 

Brick  and  Tile  . 

Book!  

Boxes 


Cap*  . 

Cart   

Ooth 

Coal   

Coffitii  

Cotton  

Cnriot 

Drawing  

Ihrea  

Electric  Goodi 

Exchange 

Fana  

Food: 

Cooked  Food ai 

Rih   I 

Fmit  I 

Grain  i 

Groceriea 7 

Ice  I 

Heat  36 

Rice 7 

Tea  S 

Tobacco a 

Vinegar  i 

Wine    2 

General  Stores  

Hooks    

Horse  Food  

Jade   

Knives  


Leather  (Shoe)  .... 

MaU  

Hedidne  

Minerals : 
Brass  

Gold".!!".!!!!!'.!!! 

Silver  

Mineral  Compare  . 

Miscellaneoua    

Mirrors    

Oil  Shop  

Oil  and  Wine 

Ornaments   

PainU  
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INDUSTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  TENG  SHIH  K'OU  DISTRICT 

{ConHmted) 

118IMNT8  or  DISniCT 
NUMBB  WH06B  BU8INISS  IS 

iNDUsnnr  orsious          oursmLorHsmcT 

Pmper  x                              a 

Pmper'Qothes  «  3                             — * 

Pawn  Shop ••••  —                                2 

Pig  Bristles 27                               I 

Live  Pigs ^                                7 

Pig  Skins I                             ^ 

Pipes  .; I                              ^ 

Porcelain 3                              •— 

Rattan  Ware  a                             — 

Rope  a                             — 

Screens    3                              ** 

Second-hand  Goods xx                             — 

Shoes   —                               a 

Silk  —                               I 

Silk  Thread  4                                I 

Small  Business —                            X09 

Soap  6                             — 

Spectacles   —                               x 

String ^                             5 

Stoves x                             — 

Tea  Shop 8                               3 

Tent   XX                             — 

Telephone  Supplies a                             •• 

Transportation : 

Bicycle  Cotnpaxij x                               a 

Ricksha  Compuxy  6                                a 

Carriage  Company  3                                3 

Motor  Car  Conmany x                                6 

Ricksha  Repair  Company...  x              xa             —              X3 

Watches X                             — 

Water  Jars a                             — 

Wedding  Present  Shop x                             — • 

Wool a                             — 

Business  and  Prof  essk>Dal : 

Advisor  — 

American  Business  Man  ....  — - 

Banker — 

Bank — 

Bookkeeper — 

Comprodore x 

Doctor  •— 

Employment  Agent — 

Fortune  Teller a 

Merchant — 

Money  Changer  *- 

Money  Lender I 

Monk  — 

Pastor  Christian «» 

Pastor  Mohammedan — 

Photographer — • 
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INDUSTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  TENG  SHIH  ICOU  DISTXK 

(Conimmed) 

iBSDnns  OF  usiH 

NUmOK  WHOSS  Busonss  I 

INDUSTKY  or  STOKES  OUTSISBOri 

Business  and  Professional:  (Contmued) 

Secretary  General  —  XX 

Secretary  Legation  —  x 

Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A —  X 

Student  Agricultural  School  ^-  x 

Student  Flying  School —  j 

Student  Other  Schools —  lo 

Teacher  —  x6 

Temple  Owner  —  a 

Government  and  Official: 

Army  Officer —  a 

Mongolian  Prince  <—  X 

Official   —  71 

Policeman  *-  IX 

Railway  Emplojree —  a 

Soldier  •  —  XOO 

Artisans: 

Barber  7  it 

Carpenter  19  aB 

Can^  Maker 3  — 

GuAiffenr  —  3 

Cook —  30 

Engraver X  — 

Flower  Maker x  3 

Gardener —  3 

Grain  Grinder 4  «- 

Horse  Shoer —  I 

Iron  Worker  —  4 

Jam  Maker   a  ^- 

Knife  Maker  —  X 

Machinist    —  X 

Mason  —  ao 

Painter    S  4 

P^ptT  Box  Maker —  a 

Shoemaker  9  X 

Paper  Hanger —  a 

Singer   —  i 

Suble  Man —  a 

Tailor    6  3 

Type-cutter    —  I 

Unskilled  Workers: 

Carrier,  Baggage  —  IS 

Carrier,  Chair —  3 

Carrier,  Night  soil *-  a 

Carrier,  Water  —  7 

Coolie  —  3 

Coolie,  Ricksha —  34 

Coolie,  Theater —  X 

City  Gate  Keeper —  .  I 
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INDUSTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  TENG  SHIH  ICOU  DISTRICT 


nmnnnr  or  anna  omsmoruBiBicr 

UDildlled  Workerti  (Contmutd) 

Door>kceper —  8 

DriYcr    —  14 

Fanner   —  a 

Laborer  —  ja 

Meiienger   —  3 

Peddlers: 

Cloth   —  t 

Cooked  Food —  a 

Ice —  X 

Meat —  3 

Oil II  a 

Scmutt    —  af 

tfo  Bu5ineu  —  n 

Factories,  etc. 

Cloth  Factory  I  — 

Electrical  Supply  —  lO 

Laundry    3  I 

Printitig  House a  3 

Slaughter  House  p  i6 

Foreign  and  Official : 

American  Board  Chnrdi....  —  a 

American  Board  Chapd....  —  1 

Dispensary  and  Drug  Store.  t  — 

International  Reform  Bureau  —  a 

Manchu  Office  —  I 

Military  Guard  Headquarters  —  a 
North  China  Union  Women's 

College  —  I 

Police  Headquarters  —  • 

School    —  4 

Half-Day  School  —  x 

Temple —  5 

Women's  CbriiiiaD  Temper- 
ance Union —  X 

Other  Houses : 

Bath  House  —  6 

Hotel    —  7 

Lodging  House  for  Laborm  —  I3 

Slote   House    —  M 

Street  Ceaner's  Home —  X 

Watchinsn's  House —  J 

Water  Carrier's  House —  o 

Water  Compaiq' Ofifice »  — 

Well  —  I 

Empty  Houses  —  » 

Total   «S  *fi^ 


k 
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LIST  OF  SHOPS  AND  STORES  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  iL 
MEN  FROM  CHU  SHIH  TA  CHIEH  TO  TENG  SHIH  K'01 

Chu  Shik  Ta  Chieh. 

a.  Ptt  Hsiang  Lou  Pork  Shop. 

3.  Pu  Hua  Lou  Pork  Shop. 

4.  Knei  Yun  Lou  Food  Shop. 

5.  Yuan  Ping  Tai  Cotton  Store. 

6.  Yi  Hsing  Cart  Supply  Store. 

Kung  Chien  Ta  Yuati. 

Yi  Yuan  Kerosene  Store. 

Hung  Yuan  Ch'ang  Oil  and  Wine  Store; 

9u  Yung  Sheng  Brass-ware  Store, 

la  Te  rao  Curio  Store. 

II.  Tung  Shun  Curio  Store, 

la.  Ta  Tung  Money  Changer. 

13.  Mao  Sheng  Paint  Store. 

14.  Jui  Hsing  Ho  Tobacco  Store. 

15.  Cake  Shop. 

id.  Chu  Ming  Chai  Bread  Store. 

Kung  Chien  Ta  Yuan. 

17.  Yung  Hsing  Cart  Supply  Store. 

la  Tai  Ping  Motor  Car  Co. 

igu  Jewelry  Shop. 

2a  Mohammedan  Mosque. 

21.  Wen  Hsin^  Engraving  House. 

22.  Kuang  Hsmg  Bamboo  Steamer  Shoo. 

23.  Heng  Hsin  Chen^  Brick  and  Tile  Snopw 

24.  Heng  Fa  Porcelain  Store. 

25.  Ta  Chun  Cart  Supply  Shop. 

26.  Ho  P'ing  Shoe  Shop! 

27.  Tung  Sheng  Hsing  Dry  Goods  Store. 
28L  Yi  Hsing  Yung  Feather  Duster  Shop. 
29.  Tung  Shun  Bamboo  Steamer  Shop. 
3a  Chi  Chang  Bamboo  Blind  Store. 

31.  Po  Ku  Chai  Curio  Store. 

32.  Te  Lunff  Bicycle  Shop. 

33.  Chuan  rising  Iron  Store. 

34.  Bankrupt  Store. 

Fu  Kuei  Ta  Yuan 

49.  Shih  Tsu  Ho  Dispensary. 

5a  Bankrupt  Store. 

51.  Jui  Shen^  Carriage  Shop. 

52.  Yung  Hsmg  Iron  Shop. 

53.  Ch'en  Hsing  Yuan  General  Store. 

54.  Cake  Store. 

55.  Hsiao  Wen  Chai  Watch  Repair  Shop. 

56.  Heng  Hsi  Mutton  Shop. 

57.  Ching  Chang  Yung  General  Store. 
5a  Jih  Sheng  Bath  House. 

59.  Chan^  Hsing  Chu  Jewelry  Shop. 

60.  Jui  Lien  Paint  Shop. 

61.  Bankrupt  Store. 

62.  Vegetable  Shop. 
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63.  Tung  Sheng  Tai  Cart  Supply  Shoji. 

64.  Tung  Sheng  Yung  Dye  Shop. 

65.  Banimspt  Store. 

661  Military  Guard  Headquarten. 

67.  Te  Lung  Chuan  Rice  Shop. 

Pao  Fang  Hufung 

6BL  Oil  and  Wine  Shop. 

69L  Oil  and  Wine  Shop. 

7a  Yi  Hsinf  Ho  Curio  Store. 

71.  Wan  Chi  Shoemaker. 
71A.  Chu  Yuan  Mutton  Shop. 

72.  Wan  Ho  Soda  Shop. 

73.  Tai  Lai  Exchange  Shop. 

74.  Bankrupt  Store. 

75.  Fortunc-Tcllcr. 

761  Tung  Chu  Cotton  Shop. 

77*  Kuan  Yi  Ho  Pottery  Store. 

78L  Shuang  Ho  Yuan  Restaurant 

79,  Ta  Shun  Congee  Stall 

da  Ta  Yu  General  Store. 

81.  Barber  Shop. 

83.  Wu  Ho  Iron  Store. 
813.  Bankrupt  Store. 

84.  Empty. 

85.  Te  Shou  Coffin  Store. 

86.  Yung  Chu  Hao  Money  Changer. 

87.  Te  Hsiao  Chai  Paper  Article  Store. 
88L  Jung  Ho  Hsuan  Tea  Shop. 

891  Tung  Cheng  Hsuan  Cosmetic  Shop. 

9a  Lung  Yuan  Fruit  Store. 

Chien  Ch'ang  Hufung. 

91.  Yi  Hsinff  Cheng  Iron  Stove  Store. 

92.  Wan  Clvung  Electric  Supply  Store. 

93.  Wan  Ho  Iron  Workers. 

94.  Chang  Shun  Yung  Barber  Shop. 

95.  Bankrupt  Store. 

96.  Carpenter  Shop  and  Two  Residences. 

97.  Te  An  Drusr  Store. 

98.  Te  Shenff  Noodle  Shop. 

99L  Fu  Chu  Hao  Cigarette  Store, 

xoa  Te  Shun  Cheng  Iron  Store, 

loi.  Tien  Ho  Yung  Mat  Shop. 

IQ3.  Chin  Yi  Hao  Carpet  Shop. 

103.  Tien  Te  Ho  Brick  and  Tile  Shop. 

104.  Cart  Supply  Shop. 

105.  Several  Small  Businesses. 

X06.  Kuang  Tai  Kung  General  Store. 

107.  Store-house. 

X0&  Te  An  Tang  Drug  Store. 

109L  Iron  Store. 

xia  Water  Carrier. 

XXX.  Kuang  Hsing  Lung  Curio  Store. 

XX2.  Tung  Hsinff  Barber  Shop. 

1x3.  Chien  Yi  no  Rice  Shop. 

1x4.  Tung  Shun  Ho  Iron  Workers. 
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115.  Chtt  Y11  Bkvde  Shop. 

116.  Ftt  Sheng  Tea  Shop. 

117.  Heng  Shun  Chang  Pottery  Store. 
xi8w  Sung  Ku  Chai  Curio  Store. 

119.  Lu  Ta  Electric  Store. 

12a  Jung  Hsing  Yung  Curio  Store. 

lai.  San  Yi  Yung  Noodle  Store. 

122.  Qiun  Tai  Shan  Grocery  Store. 

123.  Wu  Chen  Pork  Store. 

124.  Exchange  Shop. 

125.  Fu  Chi  Stoddng  Store. 

126.  Cake  Shop. 

127.  Tung  Hsing  Chang  Marriage  Portion  Store. 
128L  Wan  Cheng  Mutton  Shop. 

129.  Wan  Hting  Kerosene  Store. 

POOR  FAMinES 


KUMBDt     TOTAL 
OP  FA- 

SntEBT  PAMIUKS     SONS    MEN      BOYS    WOMEN  GIKLS     BOOSI 

Hsiao  Po  Ko  Shih 15  8p       40  I9  iS  12  S9 

Kuan  Fang  Ta  Yuan 12  67       29  11  15  12  sA 

Hsin  Yi  Ta  Yuan 2  10         i  3  4  2  5^ 

Yu  Shih  Hufuns 2  9        5  —  i  3  4^ 

Hsiao  Yang  Shih  6  23         8  4  6  5  3^ 

Kung  Chien  Ta  Yuan  ...  3  '14  3  4  2  43 

Chien  Ch'ang  Hut'ung  ...  4  18         9  3  4  2  4S 

Pao  Fang  Hufung i  i         i  —  —  —  x 

Hatamen  Street 131  —  i  13- 

Total 46       333       0B         43  53  39        Si 

Percent    42.1       184       22.8       16.7 

BUSINESS 

Small  Business 11  Manchu  Official  i 

Soldiers 10  Mason  i 

Ricksha  Coolies 8  Policeman   i 

Peddlers  3  Servant i 

Shoemakers 3  No  Business 5 

Pig  Stores 2                                                       — 

Total 46 

RELIGION 

Buddhists  33     Christians 2 

Confucianists   10     Mohammedans  i 

Total "i 
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CHURCH  FAMIUES 


TKNG 
8HIH  k'oU 

Komberof  familkt i47 

Total  Persons 6q6 

Average  persons  per  family  ...  4.1 

LAigest  family 20 


cb'i 
pn  yANG    HUA  Mnr 
no  68 


300 
8 


309 


TOTAL 

3^ 
1^17 

JO 


SIZE  OF  FAMIUES 


ISNG 


'OU 


I    47 

a   14 

3    13 

4    7 

5    18 

6   17 

J ;;;::::  ", 

9  3 

10   a 

11   a 

la  3 

OB    I 


32 
10 

9 

5 

la 

II 
8 
6 

a 
I 
I 

a 
I 


T^ANG 

46 

14 
II 

18 

9 
10 


CENT 

42 

13 
10 

16 

8 
9 


HUA 
MEN 

13 

5 

II 

10 


~    1     i 


3 
I 

3 

a 

I 


OUfT 
19 

7 
16 

IS 
9 

7 
la 

4 

a 

4 

3 

a 


TOTAL    CBMT 

33 
10 


106 

33 
35 
35 
33 
32 

19 

14 

4 

5 

4 

4 
I 


II 
II 

10 

10 
6 

4 
I 
a 
I 
I 


SUMMARY  OF  FAMIUES 


liYing  alone  47 

33 

4fi 

42 

13 

19 

106 

33 

Small  f  am- 

flies  (a-s).  5^ 

3S4 

S» 

47 

32 

47 

136 

42 

Medium  fam- 

ilies ((H)).  40 

27J2 

12 

II 

17 

35 

69 

ai 

Large  fam- 

ilies   (10 

and  over) .    8 

54 

•^ 
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6 

9 

M 

4 
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15.  Chii  Y11  Biqrde  Shop. 

16.  F11  Sheng  Tea  Shop. 

17.  Heng  Shun  Chang  Pottery  Store. 
A  Sung  Kn  Chai  Curio  Store. 
IQL  La  Ta  Electric  Store. 
20l  Jung  Hsing  Yung  Curio  Store. 

21.  San  Yi  Yuiw  Noodle  Store. 

22.  Chun  Tai  Shan  Grocery  Store. 
1^3.  Wu  Chen  Pork  Store. 

124.  Exchange  Shop. 

125.  Fu  Chi  Stoddng  Store. 

126.  Cake  Shop. 

127.  Tung  Hsing  Chang  Marriage  Portko  Store. 
128L  Wan  Cheng  Mutton  Shop. 
129.  Wan  Hsing  Kerosene  Store. 

POORFAMICEES 

MUMBU     TOTAL 
OP  FIS- 

SnEBT  FAMOLISS     SONS    MEN      BOYS    WOMSN  GDtLS     HOUSE 

Hsiao  Po  Ko  Shih 15  8p  40  19  18  12  5j9 

Kuan  Fang  Ta  Yuan 12  67  29  11  15  12  5.6 

HsinYilaYuan 2  10  i  3  4  2  SO 

Yu  Shih  Hut'ung 2  9  5  —  i  3  4^ 

Hsiao  Yang  S^  6  23  8  4  6  5  3^ 

Kung  Chicn  Ta  Yuan  ...    3  13  4  3  4  2  4^3 

Chien  Ch'ang  Hut'ung  ...    4  18  9  3  4  2  4.5 

Pao  Fang  Hufung i  i  i  —  —  —  2. 

Hatamen  Street i  3  i  —  i  13. 

Total 46       933       0B         43         S3         39         Si 

Percent    42.1       18L4      22J8       16.7 

BUSINESS 

Small  Business 11      Manchu  Official i 

Soldiers  . . . .  .^ 10     Mason  i 

Ricksha  Coolies 8     Policeman  i 

Peddlers  3      Servant i 

Shoemakers 3      No  Business S 

Pig  Stores 2  

Total  46 

REUGION 

Buddhists  33      Christians 2 

Conf ucianists   10     Mohammedans i 

Totol 4^ 
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CHURCH  FAMIUES 


TKNG 
8HIH  k'oU 

Number  of  families i47 

Total  Persons 6q6 

Average  persons  per  family  ...  4.1 

Laigest  family  20 


cb'i 
pn  yANG    HUA  Mnr 
no  68 


300 

a.7 
8 


309 
4.5 


TOTAL 

37 
JO 


SIZE  OF  FAMIUES 


8HIH 
k'oU 


I    47 

a   14 

3    13 

4    7 

5    18 

6   17 

i :::::::  ", 

9   3 

10   a 

11    2 

12   3 

2B    I 


32 
10 

9 

5 

12 

II 

a 

6 

a 
I 
I 

a 
I 


T^ANG 

46 

14 
II 

18 

9 
10 


CENT 

42 
13 
10 

16 

8 
9 


HUA 
MEN 

13 

5 

II 

10 


I 

3 
I 

3 

a 

I 


OUfT 
19 

7 
16 

IS 
9 

7 
la 

4 

a 

4 

3 

a 


TOTAL    CENT 


106 

33 
35 
35 
33 
32 

19 

14 

4 

5 

4 

4 
I 


33 
10 

II 

II 

10 

10 

6 

4 
I 

a 

I 

I 


SUMMARY  OF  FAMIUES 


living  alone  47 

33 

4fi 

42 

13 

19 

106 

33 

Small  fam- 

ilies (a-5).  S» 

3S4 

S2 

47 

32 

47 

136 

42 

Medium  fam- 

ilies (6-9).  4p 

27J2 

la 

II 

17 

25 

69 

ai 

Large  fam- 

ilies   (10 

and  over) .    8 

54 

"■^ 
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14 

4 
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b  sun 

LVJ&X 

RACE  BY  FAMILIES 

TDIG 

CH-i 

Chinese 
Manchu 
Mongol  . 

SHIH 

k'ou 

..    I06 
36 

..      5 

VMM-        po          pn- 

CENT        T^ANG       CENT 
72.              70             64. 

as.        40        36c 

3.             —              — 

HUA 
MSN 

27 
36 

s 

PO- 

CEMT 
4a 
53. 

7. 

IQTA1. 

lU 

10 

cm 

3S 
3 

RACE  BY  PERSONS 

Chinese 
Manchu 
Mongol 

..  415 
..  160 

...    33 

69,        202         (R 
26.          9B         32. 

s.       —        — 

159 

4a 

SI. 
9^ 

740 

34 
5 

PROVINCES  REPRESENTED 


SHIH 

k'ou 
psovincb 

Chihli  95 

Manchuria  . .  j6 
Shantung  ...  7 
Mongolia  ...  S 
Kwangtung. .  3 
Szechuan  ...    2 

Honan  2 

Hupd 2 

Chekiang  ...     i 

Shansi   i 

Hunan  i 

No  data  ....    2 

Total 

YXASS 

1-5 34 

6-10 13 

11-15 7 

Over  IS 22 

Life S8 

No  data  ....  13 

Total 

Male 309 

Female 299 


HUA 
CENT      T^ANG  CXNT  MKir       CXMT       TOTAL      CSKT 


6s        104 

18  — 

5  4 


94 
3 


68 


too 


83 
8 

3 


3  —  — 


TIME  IN  PEKING 


33 

9 

5 

15 

39 

9 


7 

2 

I 

12 

69 
19 


7 

2 

I 

II 
63 

17 


<^ 


4 
93 


13 

5 

J 

II 
59 


SEX 


50.8 
49^ 


167 
133 


55.5 

44-5 


159 
150 


51.5 

4&S 


% 
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FEMALES  LIVING  ALONE* 


Ntimber 


TSNG 
SHIH  k'oU 
....  25 


fkit'ang 
IS 


ch'i 

HUAMSN 

9 


TOTAL 
49 


AGES  OF  FEMALES  LIVING  ALONE 

AGE 

ia-i5 2  I  ..  3 

16-20 I  7  I  9 

ai-2S 14—5 

36^ —  I  —  I 

41-45 I  —  —  X 

51-SS —  I  a  3 

56-00 I  —  12 

6i-6s a  I  2  s 

66-70 3  —  14 

71  and  over 14  —  2  16 

Total 25  15  9  49 

> Of  the  females  liying  alone:  i  is  a  teacher. 

18  are  in  the  Old  Xadiet  Homcu  i  ii  a  watch  rei>atrer. 

10  are  students  in  school.  i  is  in  the  Women's  Poorhouse. 

6  are  Manchu  Pensioners.  x  is  a  Y.  W.  C  A.  Secretary. 

a  aie  Mission  workers.  7*  No  Data. 

a  are  servants.  Total....    49 


AGES 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  DIFFERENT  AGE  GROUPS 

TENG  SHIH  k'oU  FBI  t'aNG          CH'I  HUA  MEN  TOTAL 

FE-  FE-  FEr                               FE- 
AGX                   MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  M ALS  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT. 

1-5 39   35   74  16   II   27  15   13   28   70   59  1^ 

6-10 31   24   55  14   15   29  15   13   28  60   52  112 

11-15 26  24   50  17   4  21  15   iS  33   58  46  104 

16-20 38   33   71  19   15   34  21   14   35   78   62  140 

31-25 36   21   57  12   18   30  13   8   21   61   47  108 

26-30 30   32   62  16   16   32  II   10   21   57   58  115 

31-35 17   15   32  16   7   23  12   14   26   45   36  81 

56-40 23   14   37  6   7   13  14   12   26   43   33   76 

41-45 16   II   27  4   9   13  9   7   16   29   27   56 

46-50 7   17   24  10   II   21  8   10   18   25   38  63 

51-55 9   13   22  10   5   15  8   7   15   27  25   52 

S6-6o 9   13   22  6   3   9  7   7   14  22  23   45 

61-65 7   4   II  8   3   II  5   9   14   20   16  36 

66-70 7       8      15  I       4       5  3        I       4      II      13      24 

71-75 167  —     —     —  22438      II 

76* I       7       8  —     —     —  I       4       5       2      II      13 

81-85 ^11  —     —     —  .—       II—       22 

Nodau 12     21      33  12       5      17  —     —     —     24     26     50 

Total....    309   299   608  i^    133    300    159    ISO   3Q9   635    58ai^i> 


600 
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AGES 
PERCENTAGE  IN  DIFFERENT  AGE  GROUPS 
ikngshihk'ou      mT^AKG       ch'ihuamkh  total 


MALB  MALB  TOT.  MALE  MALB  TOT.  MAIS  MALB  TOT.  MALE  MAIXIOi; 

1-5 13      12      12      lo       8       9       9       9       9  11^  lai  loJ 

6-10 10       8       9       8      II      10       9       9       9    9.5     8L9    9S 

11-15 S       S       8      10       3       7       9     12      II     9^     7^    &S 

16-20 13      II      12      II      II      II      13       9      II   12.3   107  11.5 

21-25 "       7       9       7      15      10       8       5       7     9^5     8L1    a9 

26-30 10     II      10      10     12      II       7       7       7    9lo  iox>    95 

31-35 65510588987.16^62 

36-40 7564549886.7576J 

41-45 544274655     4.5     4j64J5 

46-SO 2646875703^6^55^ 

51-55 3446455554-34^4^ 

56-60 344423555     3-5     4X>37 

61-65 2125243653^22729 

66-70 2       3       3—       3       2       2     —        Ii.72.22j0 

71-75 —       2        I      —      —     —        I        I        10.514QU9 

76^80 —         2  I        —       —       —  I  3  20u3I^IJ 

81-^ —     —      —     —     —     —     —     —     —      —     0302 

Nodata 4       7       6       7       4       5     —     —     —    3^4^41 

Total  ....    100    100    100    100    100    100    100    100    100    100    100  no 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  ENTIRE  GROUP 

Number 

Single 159    "6    27s  84  54  138  84     63  I47    327    233   S^ 

Married 131    127    258  75  66  141  7i     62  133    277    255   532 

Widowed  ...      54^53  2  9  n  —     25  25       7     ^     ^ 

No  daU 14       822  6  4  10  4—  4241256 

Total  ....  309  299  606  167  133  300  159  I9>  309  635  582i;»7 

Percent 

Single 51   39  45  5o  40  46  53  42  48  51   404^ 

Married  ....424242459>4745      4i43  444444 

Widowed  ...      2      16       9       i       7       4     —     '7       8  i      14      7 

No  daU 5344332—1  423 

Total 100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  OVER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Number 

Single 63  31  94  38  24  62  42  19  61  143  74  217 

Married  ....  131  127  258  74  66  140  71  62  133  276  255  551 

Widowed  ...  5  48  53  2  9  "  —  25  25  7  82  89 

No  data 14  8  22  6  4  10  i  —  i  21  12  33 

Total    213    214   427    120    103    223    114    106   220    447    423   8^ 
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OCCUPATIONS   {Cantmutd) 
Totals  for  thg  Three  Ckmrches  (ConHnued) 


'  Makers 7 

cians   7 

ers   6 

-al  Managers 5 

taries 5 

ts 4 

s  4 

'  Officer 3 

niter 3 

es  3 

ns  3 

r  Sellers  3 

ceepers    a 

le  Makers 2 

i  Managers 2 

e  Owners 2 

dry  Workers a 

nsdcers a 

;yors    a 

rs    a 

h  Repairers  a 

r  Carriers a 

ers I 

r  Makers I 

Sellers i 

Mlakers i 


Carvers 

Carpet  Makers 

Curio  Dealers 

Door-keepers  

Fertilizer  Workers 

Fire  Cracker  Workers 

Firemen 

Horse  Handlers 

MaUMen 

Nurses 

Oil  Peddlers  

Pasters  

Pawn  Brokers 

Restaurant  Keepers  

Restaurant  Workers  

Sewer  Workers 

Singers  

Treasurers 

Watchmen  

Writers 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries 

None  2g 

No  Data a6 


Total 


^ 


HOURS  OF  WORK 


ISNG 


54 


Its 

SHIH 

Fn- 

FO 

Fn- 

HUA 

Fttl" 

fBt- 

•AY 

k'ou 

dNT 

ifAHG 

CBMT 

ICKN 

CBNT      TOTAL 

CBirr 

....      3 

— 

— 

3 

a 

....      3 

— 

— 

3 

a 

....      9 

3 

— 

la 

9 

. . . .     10 

9 

— 

19 

15 

....      a 

as 

— 

as 

ao 

....      6 

i6 

^m 

aa 

i8 

•  • . .    ^"^ 

8 

mmm 

8 

6 

....      3 

5 

— 

8 

6 

....      I 

a 

— 

3 

a 

lay 

....     17 

9 

— 

26 

ao 

75 


lap 


100 


HOME  OWNING 

their 

nes  ....    23          i6          a5          a4        i8  a6  67 

no          75          71          64        so  74  a3i          71 

Oata  ...    14            9          13          xa        —  -—  27           8 

tal 147        100        no        100        68  100  323        100 
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INFANT  MORTAUTY 

Repari  of  Att  Births  and  DeaHu  af^  CkOdrm  m  Ifcr  Ch^i  Hma  Mm 

F&utuits 


Total  biftht 

Total  deaths  107 

Total  immber  liTiQff  197 

Average  Imtlis  per  f amilr  (57) 

ATerage  births  per  married  woman  (97)^ 

ATerage  number  liiring  children  per  family   .... 

ATerage   nnmber   living   childrni   per   married 

woman 


«5 


FAMIUB     flUMBaa 


wAuwm 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

14 


II 
8 

5 
6 

4 
3 
3 

4 

5 

I 

3 
I 

I 

I 

I 


o 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 


1 


4 
4 

3 

I 

I 

J 
I 


Families  with  no  children   ...•    xi. 


INCOME  PER  YEAR 

TKNG 

SHiH  po-  ra  po- 

AMOUNT                         k'oU  cent  T^ANG  CENT 

Over  1,000  18  12.2  4  3.6 

$5oo-S999 II  75  '5  136 

^50-$499    29  19.7  20  18^ 

Sioo-$249    32  21^  19  17^ 

Less  than  $100  ....    22  15.0  32  29.1 

None    35  23^  20  18L2 


ch'i 

HUA 

PIS- 

m- 

MEN 

CENT  TOTAL   CEiT 

— . 

—- 

22      6;b 

I 

1.5 

27        &3 

5 

7-3 

54       166 

20 

294 

^       55 

39 

574 

$       I7« 

3 

44 

OCCUPATIONS 
Totals  for  the  Three  Churches 


Teachers 35 

Manchu  Pensioners  34 

Students  33 

Preachers 23 

Policeman   18 

Servants 18 


Cooks  ^ 

Laborers I3 

Merchants  W 

Soldiers • 

Artisans   9 

Officials 9 
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AVERAGE  PROPORTION  OF  INCOME  SPENT  FOR  RENT 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  * 

Illinois,  U.  S.  A. i7-4^  percent 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 19^74  percent 

Great  Britain  1348  percent 

Saxony,  Germany 12.00  percent 

'Ely  and  Wicker,  BUmtniury  PrincipUs  of  Economies, 

THOSE  WHO  PAY  NO  RENT 


■SON  OR  INSTITUTION  TKNG 
GIVING  BOOM                    SHIH  k'oU 

School   ID 

Old  Ladies'  Home 17 

Employer  5 

Mission  5 

Friend  i 

Hospital   3 

Poorhouse — 

No  Data 3 

Total 44 


ch'i 

T^ANG 

HUA  MEN 

TOTAL 

II 

— 

ax 

I 

I 

19 

II 

I 

17 

8 

2 

15 

I 

8 

10 

— 

— 

3 

— 

I 

I 

— 

— 

3 

32 


IJ 


6» 


ROOMS  PER  FAMILY 

ISNG  ch'i 

SHIH  FEB-  FBI  FEB-  HUA 

VUBMSi           K'oU  CENT  t'ANG        CENT  MEN  CENT  TOTAL 

i 42  29  23  21  21  31  86 

1 26  18  12  II  14  21  52 

I "  8  27  25  II  16  so 

!• 9  7  3  2  9  13  21 

1 8  5  13  12  3  5  24 

9 5  3  3  2  I  19 

r 3  2  2  2  I  I  6 

1 4  3  2  2  —  —  6 

1 2  I  —  —  —  —  a 

^ 7  5  I  I  —  —  8 

i-iS 6  4  —  —  —  —  6 

S-ao 5  3  I  I  —  —  6 

Nrer20....     2  I  —  —  —  —  2 

fodata....    16  —  23  21  8  —  47 

Total....    147  100  no  100  68  100  32s 

Ayerage..  4^  2.9  24  3j6 


26 
17 

7 

3 

a 

a 
I 
a 
a 
a 
r 

100 


lUMJUUt 

than  I..  28 

17 

17 


PERSONS  PER  ROOM 


19 

18 

16 

— 

— 

46 

^ 

27 

37 

34 

14 

20 

? 

18 

17 

IS 

21 

31 

64 

ao 

II 

10 

9 

13 

19 

« 

la 

II 

4 

4 

7 

10 

28 

9 
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SHiH      na^-        pn        pes-  hua       pbb-  ii 

Numn        x'ou      cent      t'ang      cxrt  uex      ckmt  total  a 

5 4            3          —          —  a            3  6 

6 —              «—                 I                 I  I                  2  2 

7 —              —              —              —  I                 2  I 

No  data....    i6          ii           23          21  9           13  48 

Total....    147         100         no         100  68         100  325      i 

Ayerage..   1.9                      1.7  ^.5  ^ 

K'ANGS 

1 5$          3B          32          29  38          S0  u6 

a 25          17          33          30  15           22  73 

3 II            6            7            6  6            9  24 

4.. 7            5          —          —  I             18 

5 4            3          —          —  —          —  4 

7 I            I            I             I  —          —  2 

10 I             I          —          —  —           —  I 

15 I            I          —          —  —          —  I 

No  data....    41          28          37          34  8           12  85 

^^i^BaM                    tK^m^m^                    ^BB^^^                    ^a^^^^  ^i^^B^B                     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^               * 

Total....    147        100        no        100  68         100  32S 

Ayerage..  2.1                      1.7  i*5  i-9 

PERSONS  PER  K'ANG 

X 24           16           19           17  6             9  49 

2 30           21           22           20  8           12  60 

3 20           14           23           21  21           31  64 

4 25           17            7            6  IS           22  47 

5 5            3             I             I  5             7  II 

0 2            I             I             I  2             3  5 

7 —           —           —           —  3             4  3 

No  data....    41           28          37          34  8           12  86 

Total....  147         100         no         100  68         100  325 

Ayerage. .  2.6                      2.3  34  2^ 

EDUCATION  OF  THOSE  OVER  NINE  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Number 

TBNGSHIHK'oU        PEI  i'anG        CH'iHUA  MSN  TGTA 

GRADE  OP                      FE-                            FB-  FB-  FB- 

EDUCATION     MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALI  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MAL 

Returned  Stu- 
dents      9       I      10     —     —     —  —     —     —  9       I 

Professional 

Schools    ...9—       9       8     —       8     —     —     —  17     — 

University  ...7       2       9       7       6      13  —     —      —  14      8 

Others  5       i       6     —     —     —  —     —     —  5       i 

Hj^er  School83o       434      15       6     21  —     —     —  AS     ^ 
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AVERAGE  PROPORTION  OF  INCOME  SPENT  FOR  RENT 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES* 

Illinois,  U.  S.  A i7-4^  percent 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A 19^74  percent 

Great  Britain  13-4?  percent 

Saxony,  Germany 12.00  percent 

*EIj  and  Wicker,  BUmtnimry  PrincipUs  of  BconowUes, 

THOSE  WHO  PAY  NO  RENT 


VBSON  OR  INSTITUTION  TKNG 

GIVING  BOOM  SHIH  k'oU 

■    •        School   ID 

Old  Udies'  Home 17 

Employer  5 

Mission  5 

Friend  i 

Hospital   3 

Poorhouse — 

No  Data 3 

Total 44 


ch'i 

T^ANG 

HUA  ICKN 

TOTAL 

II 

— 

ax 

I 

I 

19 

II 

I 

17 

8 

2 

15 

I 

8 

10 

— 

— 

3 

— 

I 

I 

— 

— 

3 

32 


IJ 


ROOMS  PER  FAMILY 

ISNG  ch'i 

SHIH  FES-  FBI  FES-  HUA 

K'oU  cent  t'anG        cent  men  cent  TOTAL 

1 42  29  23  21  21  31  86 

d 26  18  12  II  14  21  52 

J la  8  2T  25  II  16  so 

4 9  7  3  2  9  13  21 

5 8  5  13  12  3  5  24 

o 5  3  3  2  I  I  9 

3  2  2  2  I  I  6 

4  3  2  2  —  —  6 

9 2  I  —  .—  —  —  2 

10 7  5  I  I  —  —  8 

11-15 6  4  —  —  —  —  6 

16-20 5  3  I  I  —  —  6 

Over  20....     2  I  —  —  —  —  a 

No  data....    16  —  23  21  8  —  47 

Total....    147  100  no  100  68  100  325 

Average..  46  2.9  24  3j6 


26 
17 

7 

3 

a 

a 
I 
2 
2 
2 
r 

14 
100 


PERSONS  PER  ROOM 


Lcfsthani..  28 

1 39 

9 ad 

3 17 

4 17 


19 
27 
18 
II 
II 


18 
37 

17 
10 

4 


16 

34 

IS 

9 

4 


14 
21 

13 
7 


20 

31 
19 
10 


46 
90 
64 


ao 
la 

9 


; 
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CH*! 

SHIH  RS-  PEI  VBRr  HUA 

Numn        x'ou  cent  t'ang  cxrt  m£n  cent  total 

5 4  3  —  —  a  3  6 

6 —  —  I  I  I  2  2 

7 —  —  —  —  I  a  I 

No  data i6  ii  23  21  9  13  48 


Total....    147         100         no         100  68  100  325 

Ayerage..  1.9                      1.7  2.5 

K'ANGS 

1 5$    3B    32    29  38  St9  126 

a 25    17    33    30  IS  22  73 

3 II     6     7     6  6  9  24 

4 7     5    —    —  I  I  8 

5 4     3    —    —  —  —  4 

7 I     I     I     I  —  —  2 

10 I     I     —    —  —  —  I 

15 I     I     —    —  —  —  I 

Nodata....  41     ^    37    34  8  12  85 

Total....  147    100    no    100  68  100  325 

Average..  2.1         1.7  i-5  ^-9 

PERSONS  PER  K'ANG 

1 24          16          19          17  6  9  49 

2 30          21           22          20  8  12  60 

3 20          14          23          21  21  31  64 

4 25           17            7            6  15  22  47 

5 5            3             I             I  5  7  II 

6 2            I             I            I  2  3  5 

7 —          —.—.—  3  4  3 

Nodata 41          28          37          34  8  12  86 

Total....  147         100         no         100  68  100  325 

Ayerage. .  2.6                       2.3  3-4  2^ 

EDUCATION  OF  THOSE  OVER  NINE  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Number 

tbngshihk'ou      fei  t^ang  ch'ihua  men  tota 

GRADE  OP                      FE-                           FB-  FE-  Fi- 

EDUCATION     MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MAIE  MAL 

Returned  Stu- 
dents      9       I      10     —     —     —  —  —     —  9       I 

Professional 

Schools    ...9—       9       8—       8  —  —     —  17     — 

University  ...7       2       9       7       6      13  —  —     —  14       8 

Others  5       i       6     —     —     —  —  —     —  5       i 

Total 

Higher  School83(>       4     34      15       6     21  —  —     —  45      10 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 
THOSE  BAPTIZED  AND  OVER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
ikngshihk'ou      feit'ang      ch'ihuaicen  total 

FEr  FB-  FE-  FE- 

MALE MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT. 


118  III  229  100  64  164  83  74  157  JOI  249  sso 
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CONTRIBUTING  TO  CHURCH 

TENG  CH*! 

SHIH         FES-  FBI  PER-  HUA  FEB-  l»  I 

k'ou      cent      t'ang      cent      men      cent     total  cm 

NUMBER  NUMBER  NUMBER  NTMBD 

Male 82  27  52  31  39  25         i73       ? 

Female 106  35  34  26  48  32         188       jl 

Total   ...  188  86  9;  35i 

Entire  Group..  31  29  26  9' 

Church  Group.  59  43  45  9 

Percent  Church 

Group  over 

14  years    of 

age 66  48  5i  9 

NUMBER  DOING  VOLUNTARY  WORK  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

TENG  SHIH  k'ou  FEI  t'aNG  CH'i  HUA  MEN  1M 

NUMBER  NUMBER  NUMBER  HUIM 

Males  28  15  15  ^ 

Females 8  9  i  ' 

Total    3<^  24  16  if 


FERCENT  FBtCBNT  

Entire  Group 6  8  5                    • 

Church  Membership    13  14  9                    n 

TYPES  OF  VOLUNTARY  CHURCH  SERVICE 

TENG  SHIH  k'ou  FEI  T^ANG  CH'i  HUA  MEN               TOTAL 

FE-  FE-  FB-                             fir 

MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MAUIOI 

Preaching  ...  15       6     21  —       i        i  6       i       7  21      81 

Church  officer    6—,       6  2     —       2  7     —       7  15—    >! 

Teaching  a 

class  7       2       9—       3-3  i—        i       8      51 

Personal  work  —     —     —  4       i       5  —     —     ^-       4      i 

Keeping    rec- 
ords     —     —     —  I       2       3  —     —     —       I       3 

Lecturing   ...  —     *—     —  3—       3  —     —     —       3     — 

Children's 

Church  ....  —     —     —  -^       2       2  —     —     —  —      2 

Prayer  leader.  —     —     —  i      —       i  —     —     —       i     — 

Selling   books  —     —     —  —     —     —  i—        i        i     — 

No  data —     —     —  4—       4  —     —     —       4     — 

Total    28       8     36  15       9     ^  15       I      16  58     18 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 
THOSE  BAPTIZED  AND  OVER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 


TOTAL 


1KNG  SHIH  K'oU        FEI  t'ANG         CH'i  HUA  MEN 

WEr  TBr  FE- 

MALE MAIS  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT.  MALE  MALE  TOT. 


118  III  229  100  64  164  83  74  157  301    249  SSP 
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CENT 

41 

36 
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59 
42 
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6U  FEKINO:  A  SOCIAI.  SURVEY 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ROHAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH  IN 
1918 


s!  I  mikl  m 


Saint  Savior 

North  CBthedi«I.i6ga    SJtTT    i9*     —  a«3  «U3>   —  3.131  >* 
Saint  Uichel 

Legation  Qiurter..igoi    i^oo     58    flpS    8e>6    9>5Po9ga     8go   2 
Immaculate 

Conception 

South  CathedraLifiso    1,46a     JO     —     515    5,505    —     ««    i 
Saint  JoMph 

East  Cathedral..  1655      727     ai      ^     430    4^52    —     430   a 
Notre-Dame 

da  Mount  Cannd 

West  Cathedral.  1793      4?8      8—993   v^   —    ago    < 

Total  9J44   301    8955,43665,4358^5,33333 

Tnuulatcd  from  report  of  Catholic  llbiion  Work  in  Peking. 

SCHOOLS  OP  THE  ROMAN  CATHOUC  MISSION  IN  1 
AND  IMMEDIATE  VIQNITY 

1918 

iro.OF  PAKTTim 

SCHOOt.  nACHBtS  1KACHBBS 

Normal  School  (Hsi  Tang) 8  — 

Monastic  School  (Chala  pres  Peldn) 6 


Monastic  School  (Maristes) 14 

Parochial  School  (Pei  T'ans) 6 

Franco-Chinese  College  (>Ian  T'ang).. 


St  Michel's  College   a  — 

St  Michel's  Boarding  Scho<J  5  — 

Sisters  of  Charity 49  — 

School  of  the  Sacred  Heart 9  — 

Pei  T'ang  School  iS  — 

Nan  T'ang  School  3  — 

Totals   140  8 

Tranilatcd  from  report  (rf  Cadiolie  Hiuion  Work  ia  Pdnng. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORE  616 

PROTESTANT  MISSION  LOWER  SCHOOLS 

MXK  WOMXK 

Higher  Primary  Schools 

A.  Boys 

Anglican  Mission  (Ch'ung  Te) . . . .  i                 95 

American  Board  Mission  (YuYing)  i                 70 

London  Mission  (Ts'ui  Wen) i                100 

Methodist  Mission 3               507 

Presbyterian  Mission  a                (b 

B.  Girls 

Anglican  Mission a                                    6x 

American  Board  Mission i                                    90 

London  Mission  i                                     jO 

Methodist  Mission i                                    94 

Presbyterian  Mission  i                                    34 

.    Lower  Primary  Schools 

A.  Boys 

Anglican  Mission i                 40 

American  Board  Mission 4                no 

Chinese  Independent  Church i                 93 

Methodist  Mission 15  (co-ed)  437               451 

Presbyterian  Mission  13  (co-ed)  195                160 

Salvation  Army  i  (co-ed)    14                2$ 

B.  Giris 

Anglican  Mission 2                                    90 

American  Board  Mission a                                   lOO 

Chinese  Independent  Churches 3  (co-ed)    89                30 

London  Mission i                                    30 

.    Kindergartens 

American  Board  Mission a                 45                45 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission i                                     33 

Presbyterian  Mission  a                 as                22 

.    Poor  Schools  (Half-Day  or  Night) 

Y.W.C.A. I                                    SO 

Presbyterian  Mission  a                 95 

London  Mission i                                    ao 

Anglican  Mission  I                                     50 

Chinese  Independent  Church i                                    50 

Total    68             x,97i             i^ 

Total  Higher  Schools 32             iJiiS              6^ 

Grand  Total 100            3,789            a^i.iS 
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MISSION  MEDICAL  WORK 


HospiiaU 


MISSION 

Methodist  (Men's)   66 

Methodist  (Women's)  6B 

Presbyterian  (Women's)    31 

Total    16s 

DUpensarUi 

MISSION  NUM1 

Anglican  i 

London   i 

Methodist  (Men's)   3 

Methodist  (Women's)  i 

Presl^erian    a 

Total   71 
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APPENDIX  XIII:  QUESTIONNAIRES 

PROSTITUTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Is  prostitution  segregated?  Localized? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  districts  for  the  practice? 

3.  Number  of  houses?  Inmates?  Prices? 

4.  General  condition  of  the  houses? 

5.  Do  the  women  lire  in  the  houses  or  onlv  come  for  business? 

6.  How  much  are  the  houses  connected  with  hotels  and  tea  houses? 
Located  near  hotels  and  tea  houses?  Directly  conne^ed  with 
them?           Bathhouses?           Relation  to  liquor  trade? 

7.  Amount  of  clandestine  practice?  Estimate  of  total  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Peking? 

8.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  street  solicitation? 

%  Is  it  localized?  If  so,  where  is  it  the  worst?  What  attempts 

are  made  to  get  hold  of  students? 

0.  What  is  the  source  of  supply  of  the  women? 

1.  How  are  the  high  class  women  trained?  In  what  are  they 
trained  ? 

2.  Are  special  schools  maintained  for  teaching  singing  and  dancing  for 
those  destined  for  the  business? 

3.  What  are  the  police  regulations  regarding  solidtatson,  medical  exam- 
ination, licensing? 

4.  How  are  they  enforced? 

5.  What  is  being  done  to  rescue  girls? 

6.  The  Door  of  Hope?  Management,  organization,  entrance  regula- 
tions, care,  financial  support?  What  becomes  of  the  girls  after 
they  leave?  Requirements  for  discharge?  How  many  of 
the  girls  become  secondary  wives?  Do  they  become  real  secondary 
wives  or  merely  take  the  position  of  "kept  women"? 

7.  Is  the  prostitution  business  organized? 

8.  If  so,  who  are  those  that  control? 

g.  What  is  the  amount  of  sodomy  practiced?  Questions  regarding 

segregation,  source  of  supply,  police  regulations,  solicitation,  number 
in  the  business,  etc,  as  for  the  prostitutes  T 

0.  What  are  the  general  moral  standards  of  the  Chinese  as  regards  the 
sex  relation? 

1.  What  are  the  general  moral  conditions  outside  licensed  prostitution? 

2.  What  is  the  amount  of  irregularity  among  the  men  and  women 
students  ? 

3.  What  are  the  general  moral  conditions  surrounding  young  men? 

4.  Do  those  coming  from  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  thmk  that  it  is 
the  thing  to  go    down  the  line"  ? 

5.  What  is  the  general  relation  of  the  police  to  the  business?  Do 
they  enforce  the  regulations  ?  Does  there  seem  to  be  much  graft 
by  the  police?           Open  or  secret? 

5.  >f umber  of  those  brought  into  court  for  violation  of  the  police  regula- 
tions  concerning   prostitution?  G>nvictions?  Punishments? 

T.  Statistical  study  of  one  or  two  schools  as  to  the  amount  of  indnlgoice 
in  vice? 
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MISSION  MEDICAL  WORK 
HospUals 


MISSION 

Methodist  (Men's)   66 

Methodist  (Women's)  68 

Presbyterian  (Women's)    31 

Total    i^ 

Dispensaries 

MISSION  NUM1 

Anglican  i 

London   i 

Methodist  (Men's)   3 

Methodist  (Women's)  i 

Presbyterian    a 

Total   71 
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APPENDIX  XIII:  QUESTIONNAIRES 

PROSTITUTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Is  prostitution  segregated?  Localized? 

What  are  the  principal  districts  for  the  practice? 
Number  of  houses?  Inmates?  Prices? 

General  condition  of  the  houses? 

Do  the  women  lire  in  the  houses  or  onlv  come  for  business? 
How  much  are  the  houses  connected  with  hotels  and  tea  houses? 
Located  near  hotels  and  tea  houses?  Directly  connected  with 

them?  Bathhouses?  Relation  to  liquor  trade? 

Amount  of  clandestine  practice?  Estimate  of  total  number  of 

prostitutes  in  Peking? 

What  is  the  present  amount  of  street  solicitation? 
Is  it  localized?  If  so,  where  is  it  the  worst?  What  attempts 

are  made  to  get  hold  of  students? 
What  is  the  source  of  supply  of  the  women? 

How  are  the  high  class  women  trained?  In  what  are  they 

trained  ? 

Are  special  schools  maintained  for  teaching  singing  and  dancing  for 
those  destined  for  the  business? 

What  are  the  police  regulations  regarding  solidtatson,  medical  exam- 
ination, licensing? 
How  are  they  enforced? 
What  is  being  done  to  rescue  girls? 

The  Door  of  Hope?  Management,  organization,  entrance  regula- 

tions, care,  financial  support?  What  becomes  of  the  girls  after 

they  leave?  Requirements   for  discharge?  How  many  of 

the  girls  become  secondary  wives?  Do  they  become  real  secondary 

wives  or  merely  take  the  position  of  "kept  women"? 
Is  the  prostitution  business  organized? 
If  so,  who  are  those  that  control? 

What  is  the  amount  of  sodomy  practiced?  Questions  regarding 

segregation,  source  of  supply,  police  regulations,  solicitation,  number 
in  the  business,  etc,  as  for  the  prostitutes  T 

What  are  the  general  moral  standards  of  the  Chinese  as  regards  the 
sex  relation? 

What  are  the  general  moral  conditions  outside  licensed  prostitution? 
What  is  the  amount  of  irregularity  among  the  men  and  women 
students  ? 

What  are  the  |^eral  moral  conditions  surrounding  young  men? 
Do  those  commg  from  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  think  that  it  is 
the  thing  to  go  "down  the  line"? 

What  is  the  general  relation  of  the  police  to  the  business?  Do 

they  enforce  the  regulations?  Does  there  seem  to  be  much  graft 

by  the  police?  Open  or  secret? 

hf umber  of  those  brought  into  court  for  violation  of  the  police  regular 
tions   concerning   prostitution?  G>nvictions?  runishments? 

Statistical  study  of  one  or  two  schools  as  to  the  amount  of  indulgence 
in  vice? 
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PLURAL  WIVES 

1.  Legal  status  of  wife  in  China? 

2.  Legal  status  of  secondary  wives? 

3.  Customary  status  of  secondary  wife? 

4.  (a)  Claim  of  first  wife  on  husband?  Lend?  Social? 
(b)  Claims  of  secondary  wives  on  husband?           Legal  (sopfo^ 
etc)?           Social? 

5.  What  constitutes  divorce? 

6.  Causes  for  divorce? 

7.  Ability  of  women  to  secure  divorce? 

8.  Social  standing  of  divorc^?  Of  divorced  men? 

9.  Social  standing  of  secondary  wives? 

10.  General  sodal  opinion  regarding  plural  marriages? 

11.  Extent  of  plural  marriages  among  di£Ferent  classes?  Offidils^R' 
turned  students,  prosperous  business  men,  etc? 

12.  How  much  is  the  taking  of  secondary  wives  determined  by  nai^i 
financial  status? 

13.  How  far  down  the  social  scale  is  plural  marriage  practiced? 

14.  Occasionally — usually — ^what  may  be  the  number  of  wives  per  nan  is 
the  different  classes? 

15.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  demand  for  male  children  to  pkinl  xa^ 
riages?  How  much  is  it  a  contributing  factor? 

16.  Where  are  the  secondary  wives  secured? 

17.  How  is  the  marriage  arranged? 

18.  Is  there  any  different  arrangement  or  agreement  with  the  iznSqd 
the  secondary  wife  than  with  the  family  of  the  first  wife  ? 

19.  Do  the  parties  go  through  a  full  and  regular  marriage  ceremooytf 
are  other  formalities  observed  in  secondary  marriages? 

20.  Does  the  woman  have  any  voice  in  taking  the  position  of  secoodtfT 
wife  or  is  it  a  matter  arranged  by  her  family  as  in  the  case  of  dw 
primary  marriage? 

21.  Relation  of  plural  marriages  to  prostitution?  Do  they  tend  to 
discourage  visiting  prostitutes  or  encourage  it? 

22.  Are  many  former  prostitutes  taken  as  secondary  wives? 

23.  If  so,  how  are  they  secured?  Purchased?  From  ^om? 

24.  How  much  are  secondary  marriage  weddings  of  personal  choice  asi 
the  primary  ones  matters  of  family  convenience? 

25.  Are  legal  obligations  toward  secondary  wife  obviated  by  lade  of  ob- 
servance of  wedding  formalities? 

26.  Is  relation  to  any  exteift  a  matter  of  convenience  and  desire  tenninabk 
at  will  by  either  party? 

27.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C  A^  the  Churdi,  oft 
the  matter  of  having  secondary  wives  ? 

28.  How  much  are  young  wives  taken  by  old  men? 

29.  What  is  the  usual  domestic  relation  between  the  wives?  Do  diey 
have  separate  houses  or  do  they  live  together?           Answer  for  tbcj 
different  classes. 

30.  What  is  the  status  of  the  children  of  secondary  wives?  Legal  or{ 
social  ? 

31.  Is  the  breaking  of  the  secondary  marriages  a  factor  in  forcing  many 
women  into  prostitution? 

Z2.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
secondary  wife?  Is  it  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  wife? 

Does  she  share  in  the  property?  Do  her  children  have  a  share? 

If  so,  on  what  basis?  What  is  her  relation  to  the  husband's 
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family?  Do  her  children  bear  a  very  di£Ferent  relation  from  that 

that  she  has? 

3.  Does  the  bearing  of  children,  male  or  female,  have  any  effect  on  the 
status  of  the  secondary  wife? 

4.  What  amount  of  doing  away  with  infants  is  still  practiced  in 
Peking?  Has  this  any  direct  relation  to  plural  marriages  other 
than  that  of  the  larger  number  of  children  born? 

5.  What  is  the  right  of  women  to  demand  marriage  under  certain 
conditions  ? 

5.   Breach  of  promise  suits?  When  possible  and  when  used? 

7.   Marriage  customs?  Old  and  modem? 


PUBUC  LIBRARIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Name. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Type  of  neighborhood. 

4.  Buildings.  Type.  Approximate  size.  light  Ven- 
tilation.          Qeanliness. 

>.   On  what  days  is  the  library  open?  Sundays?  Holidays? 

5.  During  what  hours  is  the  library  open? 

r.    If  open  at  night,  how  is  the  building  lighted?  Is  the  lighting 

adequate  ? 
i.    Average  number  of  readers  per  day.  Average  number  of  books 

drawn. 
).    General  class  of  people  using  the  library. 

0.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 

1.  Subjects  covered. 

2.  Do  the  libraries  contain  foreign  books?  In  what  languages? 

3.  How  are  the  books  indexed  and  catalogued? 

4.  Regulations  for  borrowing  books.  Number  loaned  to  a  person 
at  one  time.           To  whom  are  books  loaned?  Time  limit  for 

keeping  borrowed  books.  Fines  for  keeping  books  over  time. 

What  guarantees  must  a  borrower  furnish? 
;.    Charges  for  admission  to  library.  Borrowing  books. 

3.    Are  new  books  being  added  ? 
7.    Any  new  books  specially  displayed?  How? 

1.  Are  newspapers  supplied?  How  many? 
^    Any  magazines  taken?           How  many? 

X  What  books  are  reserved  for  use  in  the  library? 

[.  Is  there  a  separate  room  for  children?  Special  books? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  women  use  the  library? 

3.  Is  there  a  special  reading  room  for  women? 

4.  Does  the  library  have  any  branches  ? 

;.    What  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  school  teachers  and 
pupils  to  use  the  library? 

5.  Is  any  help  given  the  readers  in  selecting  the  books? 

7.    Librarians.  Number?  How   chosen?  How   trained? 

Salary? 
i    How    is    the   library   supported?  Public    funds?  Private 

funds?  Admission  fees? 

).    Annual  expenditures.  Total.  Running  expenses.  New 

books.  Replacement  of  worn-out  books. 

X    Does  the  library  try  to  attract  people  by  exhibits?  Lectures? 

[.    Do  the  Chinese  have  large  private  libraries?  Are  these  open  to 

the  public? 
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LECTURE  HALL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Name  Address. 

2.  Type  of  neigfaborhood. 

3.  Building.  T^.  Seating  cainctty.  Uf^        NfA 
tion.           Qeanliness. 

4.  Date  of  founding?  Parik>8e? 

5.  Average  attendance? 

6.  Class  of  people  attending?  Is  any  adnussioii  charged? 

7.  Hours  for  reading?  For  lectures? 

8.  Subjects  covered  in  lectures? 

9l    Regular    lecturers?  Number?  How    diosen?  Ha 

trained  ?  Salaries  ? 

la    Special    lecturers?  Number?  How   chosen?  Hfl 

trained  ?  Salaries  ? 

11.  Do  lecturers  work  in  one  hall  or  in  connection  with  several? 

12.  Do  lecturers  prepare  their  own  lectures  or  do  they  read  prioto 
lectures?  If  read,  who  prepares  the  lectures? 

13.  Are  lectures  ^ven  so  as  to  join  a  consecutive  ^liiole? 

14.  What  limitations  are  placed  on  lectures?  By  polioe?       B 
supporters  ? 

15.  What  are  the  motives  of  the  lectures?  Interests? 

16.  What  is  the  value  of  the  lectures  used? 

17.  What  is  the  result  obtained? 

18.  Are  schools  run  in  connection  with  lecture  hall?  Kbd? 
Number  of  pupils? 

19.  Does  the  lecture  hall  maintain  a  library?  How  many  vofaoKi 

20.  Are  newspapers  on  file  in  the  lecture  halls  for  the  use  of  tbe  pd 
lie?  How  many? 

21.  How  is  the  lecture  hall  supported?  Public  funds?  Prin 
contributions  ? 

22.  What  is  the  budget  of  the  lecture  hall?  Total?  LectBW 
salaries?           Books?           Newspapers? 

23.  How  are  lecture  halls  controlled?  PuUic  Board?  Prifi 
Committee?           Number  of  members?           How  appointed? 
Hold  office  how  long? 

24.  Can  outsiders  come  in  and  lecture?  Under  what  condidoos? 

25.  Are  there  special  lecture  halls  for  women? 

26.  What  is  the  extent  of  police  control? 

INSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Name  of  institution.  Location. 

2.  Date  the  institution  was  founded.  By  whom? 

3.  Grounds.  Size.  Is  there  any  law  on  which  the  ezistescc 
the  institution  rests?  Upkeep.  Use. 

4.  Buildings.  Number.  Style.  Character.  Size. 
Value. 

5.  Inmates.  Total  number.  Men.  Boys  under  i8w 
Women.            Girls  under  18.           Character  (poor,  defective^  a 
inals).           Average  length  of  stay. 

6.  Management.  Organization.  (Board  of  Directors,  etc) 

1.  Name  of  head  man.  4.    Officers.  How  chosen. 

2.  Number  of  officers.  Salaries 

3.  Character  and  training  of  How  dismissed. 

officers. 
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Regulations. 

Disapline.  How  administered  What  forms  of  pimishmrnt 

are  used? 

Finance.         Expenditures. 

Yearly.  Cost  per  person. 

Montnly.  Get  the  budget  if  possible. 

Income.  Amount 

National  Private. 

Provincial.  If  private,  what  group  of  men* 

Citjr. 
Entrance  regulations. 

Qualifications  for  entrance. 

Formalities  to  be  gone  through 

Who  recommends  for  entrance. 
Regulations  for  discharge. 

What  qualifications  are  needed  for  discharge? 

After  leaving  can  the  inmates  return? 

Are  they  discharged  or  released  on  parole? 

Is  any  help  given  them  on  leaving? 

Is  any  help  given  them  after  they  leave? 
Health  and  hygiene. 

Condition   of    the   grounds.  Buildings.  Rooms.  In- 

mates. Qothing  of  inmates.  Food.  W.  C.  and  drain- 

age. Meals  per  day.  Amount  per  person.  Prepara- 

tion. Cost   per   person.  Light  Heat  Segrega* 

tion    for   those   sick.  Baths.  Medical    service.  Hot 

water. 
Education. 

Kind  of  education  given.  Subjects  taught 

Grade  of  education.  Who  are  pupils. 

Hours  of  class  work  per  day. 

Teachers.  Number.  Training.  Salary. 

Number  of  inmates  attending  school.  Special  sdiool  rooms. 

Work. 

Kind.  Hours.  Pay.  Direction. 

Recreation. 

Kind.  Equipment  Leadership. 

What  is  done  with  the  spare  time  by  the  inmates? 

Use  of  holidays. 
Schedule  of  hours  for  the  institution. 
Moral  and  religious. 

Religious  services.  What  ones?  Under  what  direction? 

Moral  instruction? 
Facilities  for  segregation  of  special  inmates. 

What  ones  are  kept  in  special  groups  or  alone? 
What  is  the  system  of  rooms  for  the  inmates? 

Single.  Double.  Dormitory. 

Is  there  night  supervision? 

Can  married  couples  live  together? 

Can  families  live  together  in  separate  quarters? 
What  records  are  kept  of  the  inmates? 

Where  they  come  from.  Record  in  the  institution. 

When  and  how  they  entered  the  institution.  Punishments. 

Results  of  the  institution. 

Evident  effects  of  the  institutional  life  on  the  inmates. 

Results  of  the  institution's  work  on  men  after  they  leaTe. 


INDEX 
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Abbreviationt : :  T.  S.  K.  =  Teng  Shik  K'on 


A. 

ents,  ii6. 

'8  and  actresses,  35,  223-6^  aScx 
s  Apprentice  School,  147. 
ions  to  churches,  374,  376-7* 

513-S14. 

40,  102-4,  343-S.  414.  499;  at 
death,  417;  illiterates,  361, 
507;  at  marriage,  no,  347; 
midwives,  419;  misdemean- 
ants, 81,  410;  poor,  329; 
prisoners,  315,  318;  and 
sex,  105-8.  344,  416,  499; 
suicides,  117,  417;  unmar- 
ried, 346^  501. 

,  Chinese  and  American,  104, 

414. 
culture  and  Commerce,  Minis- 
try of,  66,  134,  »4,  206,  210, 

216,  4»  454-8,  465.  471. 
:ulture,  Temple  of,  36^  2XJ,  369. 
naltural     Experiment    Station, 

237-8. 
feld,  Countess,  113,  295. 

g.  Z7^^ 
a,  46. 

cin,  42,  99»  373.  375- 
of  Heaven,  41,  368. 
-ican  Association  of  N.  China, 

\merican    Bible    Society,    378^ 

388,  513. 
Joard  Mission,  40,  137,  318,  324, 

378,  381,  383,  385,  387,  Si3» 

515. 
Joycott,  197. 

Cities,  population,  30^  94-96,  99^ 

i02-6^    no,    11^   247,    33ft 

346,  355,  413-5,  504. 
iospitals,   118. 
ndemnity  College,  70^  128^  24OL 

288. 
^gation,  sa  384. 
'icans,  30,  ill. 
lohy,  Arch.  L.,  376. 
sements,  35,  223-41,  361,  475-6^ 

508. 
168. 


Anfu  Party,  211,  40a 

Anglican    Mission,    137,    318^    378^ 
384-6,  513.  515-6. 

Animal  husbandry,  382. 

Apprentice  Maxims,  188^  440-4. 
Rules,  186^  440-44- 
School,  136,  145-7,  318;  423. 

Apprentices,  184,  219-20^  294-5,  326, 

430^  489 
Apprenticeship,  33,  164,  169^  186-90, 

226-a 

Archimandrites,  376. 

Area  Peking  cities,  29^  56-8;  60^  413. 

Assembly,  National,  66 

Assemblies  of  God,  378^  513. 

Athletic  clubs,  239-241. 

Athletics,  27,  36,  131,  223,  2^  387. 

Attendance,    Church    and    Sunday 

School,  41,  363,  509,  513-4. 
Automobiles,  63,  73. 

B. 

Band,  77. 

Bank  of  China  Notes,  5S  i&i,  196, 

216,  286. 
Banks,  35,  215. 


Bannermen,  4a  56,  97,  325. 
Sch< 
42a 


Bannermen    Schools,   129-30^    138^ 


Baptist  Missionary  Society,  378,  <I3. 

Barbers  Gild,  167,  191,  198*  430-8. 

Bath  houses,  232,  395. 

Baths,  institutional,  268;  293,  3x3. 

Bay  of  ChihlL  51. 

Beds,  292,  296,  313.  3S8»  S06. 

Beggars,  29^  257,  270,  274-6. 

Bevan,  L.R.O.,  144. 

Bible  classes,  42,  3Q7. 

Societies,  3^  388;  513. 

Teachers  Training  S<aool,  42, 

Bibles,  sales  of,  3» 
Big  money,  215. 

Billiards,  35-6^  234-5,  23^  38ft  475- 
Bird  flying,  229. 
Birth  rate,  31,  I  IS  347,  50l. 
Births,  74.  "5.  347,  4i7p  50X. 
Masculinity  of,  116. 
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Blind  Gild,  166,  173-3. 

Mission   to  Chinese^   378^  386^ 

S13. 
Schools  for,  37,  32,   146^  152, 

388^  4201 

Board    of    Education,    Local,    32, 

i3a-3,  136.  i40-i»  i4S-6b  148; 
150-1,  iS7,  213,  aSft  423. 
National,  32,  35.  67,  i3a-4,  I37- 

f>,  1S1-7. 
Board  of  Health,  29,  77,  84-5,  114. 

Board  of  War,  66^  70^  119^  134,  22a 

Boston  Population,  94,  9^  los  33ft 

4i3"S- 
Bowling,  234-S,  38ft  475. 
Boxers,  2ft  4ft  163,  ^  386. 
Boycott,  193,  X97>  211. 
American,   i^. 
Ja|>anese,  88;  197,  X6. 
Boys  in  school,  32,  130^  i33-7»  374t 

381-2,  38s,  38ft  SIS. 
Boys'  schools,  lift  13ft  132,  134-7, 

374,    377,   381-2,   3?5»   38ft 

«    .„     397,  400^  4Jft  SIS. 
Braille,  32,  146,  388. 

Branch  library,  IS3,  IS^ 

British  Chamoer  of  Commerce,  38I4. 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  378^ 

^      38^513.^ 

Lejauon,  Sft  384. 
Brothels,  37,  73,  ^  477-ft 
Buchman,  F.N.D.,  26^  38ft 
Buddhism,  41,  328-ft 
Buddhist  Orphanage,  289-9a 

Reform  Society,  12s,  370-2. 

Buddhists.  40.  3aft  364,  4%^  49^ 

Building,  97. 

Permits,  74,  76,  84. 

Burial  of  poor,  198^  267. 

Burial  Permits,  83. 

Business,  163-222,  326^  32ft  490-6, 
502-3 ;  and  government, 
202,  210;  and  police,  34, 
200,  216-8;  and  politics, 
164;  and  population  density, 
94;  and  poverty,  271;  and 
sex  distribution,  9ft  327. 


Cabinet,  2ft  66. 
Calendar  distribution,  394-S. 
Canals,  61. 
Carriages,  63,  73. 
Card  games,  230. 
Carts,  54,  62,  63,  7Z. 
Cathedrals,  41,  373,  5i^ 
Catholic  mission,  27,  41,  373-^  512. 
schools,  374,  512. 


Catholics,  3^81  374  A  5Ul 
Cavalry,  77-8L  407. 
Censorship  of  theatres,  226-7. 
Census,  2ft  y^  83,  91-3,  ii' 

Central  Park,  336. 
Library,   153-5. 

Central  police  districts^  ag^  5 

Chan  Lin,  3691 

Chairs,  6y, 

Chamber  of  Commeroe,  34. 7 
^04-i3»  451-8;  Britid 
courts,  34,  2o6-ia  { 
gilds  in,  2C^  212; 
and  offioals,  210-a;  I 
3ia,  458-61;  and  ! 
1961 

Chang  ChtinfiT  Hsiai«,  ^. 

Chang  Hsun,  50L 

aapels,  42.  37»^  513-4 

Chao  £r  Hsun,  30ft 

Charges     for     annisements, 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  41,  374. 

Ch'en  Huan  Chang,  36ft 

Ch*i,  City  of,  44. 

Ch'i  Jen,  97. 

Ch'i  Hua  Men's  Chapd,  4a  • 

^.  r.  334^«7-5iOL 

Chi  Liang  So,  see  Door  of 

60. 
Ch'ia  Ch'ing;  5a 
Chiao  Yu  Pu,  137. 
Chicago  population,  99^  ^y 
Ch;ien  I^g,  44,  372. 
Ch  len  Men,  54. 
Chihli,  Bay  of,  51. 

Province,  51. 
Children's  Library,  iS3-5» 
Chin  Dynasty,  44,  461 
Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti,  4s 
China-for-Christ,  42,  38^. 
China  Medical  Board,  31,  ^ 
384-5. 

Missionary     Assodatioa 
398. 
Chinese,  97,  274-5,  34i,  498L 

Army,  Y.  M.  C  A^  39a 

City,  2ft  56. 

Church  schools,  381,  514 

Independent    church,    4: 
387,  4O0t  514-S. 
Ching    Chao,    29^    38^    68-7( 

277-ft  31& 
Prison,  70^  317. 

Ching  Shan,  61. 

Ch'ing  Dynasty,  49^  56^ 
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Ch'ing  Ming  Ynan,  6i. 

Cholera,   116-7. 

Chou  Ch'ang,  38^  74,  ^TMo,  373. 

4^7. 
Chou  dynasty,  44. 

Chou  L4,  2165. 

Christ,  312. 

Christian    woricers,    Chinese,    37S, 

513. 
foreign,  513. 

Christianity,  25,  373-392;  effect  of, 
391-2. 

Christians,  328^  374,  386,  489^  496. 

Chu  Jen,  128L 

Chu  Ko  Liang,  176. 

Chu  Tzu  Tien,  236. 

Chu  Yuan  Chang,  4& 

Chuang  Yuan,  128. 

Chung  Hai,  61. 

Chung  Tu,  46. 

Church,  attendance,  41,  363,  509^ 
513-4 ;  contributors,  364, 
sic;  growth,  374.  380, 
512-4;  families,  statistics 
of,  104.  107,  log,  115,  335- 
^;    4^-510;    membership, 

41,  308,  377.  soft  512-4; 
questionnaire,     337 ;     self- 

support>      364;      statistics, 

512-4;    survey,   40,    335-^. 

497-510. 
Church  of   England  Mission,   137, 

318,  378^  384-6^  513,  515-^ 
Churches,    Catholic,    373-4,    400-1, 

512;   Chinese   Independent, 

42,  380,  387.  400^  514-5; 
Greek  Orthodox,  375-7; 
Protestant  Mission,  42,  378^ 
400-1,  513-4. 

Cincinnati,  population,  94,  413. 
Cities  of  Peking,  28-ft  49,  55-8^  64. 
City  of  Ch'i,  44. 

of  Yen,  45. 
Qimate,  31,  51-2,  405. 
Qothes,  free,  281,  351. 
Qothing,  26ft  280-2. 
Cubs,  athletic,  239-41. 
Coal,  163,  221. 
Coal  Hill,  61. 

Co-education,  32,  136,  162,  515. 
Coffins,  giving  of,  I9i8,  267,  434. 
College,    American   Indemni^,   70^ 
128;  240,  288L 

Higher    Technical,    31-2,    134 
218. 

Mohammedan,  373. 

National  Teachers',  31-2,  128-9^ 
134,  162,  21& 


College,  Union  Medical,  48,  x  18;  136^ 

Women's,  42,  136,  325,  381,  391. 

Women's  Medical,  42,  IIS4  IJ^ 
384.  386. 
Colonization,  266. 
Colporteurs,  388.  513. 
Commerce  and  Finance,  School  of» 

137,  381,  38ft  391. 

Commserce^  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and,  66b  134,  204,  206^  210^ 
216,  452,  454-8^  465.  471. 

Commercial  life,  33-4,  163-222,  430- 
474. 

Communions,  Catholic,  512. 

Community  service,  390^  396. 

Service  Group,  43,  305,  393-402. 

Competition,  Chinese  attitude  to- 
wards, 164. 

Concubines,  244,  250-60. 

Confessions,  Catholic,  51a. 

Confucian  Society,  369. 

Confucianism,  41. 
and  poverty,  33a 

Confudanists,  40,  328-30^  564,  48$^ 
496. 

Confucius,  312. 

Temple  of,  41,  291,  168-91 

Constitution  of   1912,  66. 

Contributors,  churdi,  364,  51a 

Convictions,  82,  409- la 

Co-operative  education,  32. 

Courts,  chamber  of  commerce,  34» 

206-10,  463-471 ;  gild,  194. 

Crime,  80,  3pft  314,  3i7,  409. 
Curricula,  Schools,  131,  145,  420-x, 

423. 


D. 


Dean,  S.  M.,  396. 

Death  rate,  31,  116^  349^  501;  insti- 
tutions, 2815,  316;  sexes, 
116. 

Deaths,  74,  116-7,  4i7* 

Deeds,  74. 

Degrees,  old  style,  128-91 

Defectives,  mental,  126^  334. 

Democratic  control  of  government, 
71,  86. 

Density,  population,  30^  94,  271,  326^ 

413. 
Dependents,  38b  40.  268^  27a  329^ 

395,  48^  49^ 
Detectives,  77-8. 
Devil  dance,  369-7a 
Dewey,  Dr.  John,  161, 429L 
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Diet,  a6a 

Institutional,   2SS-^,   agB^   303i 
3PS,  3i3»  316. 
Dittmer,  C.  G.,  116^  269^  271,  281, 

348.  351. 
Diseases,  infectious,  117,  419. 

Dispensaries,  25a  374,  384-^  5 16. 
District,  MetropoliUn,  29,  38^.68-70, 

134,  277-9^  318. 
Districts,  police,  29^  59b  77.  9^  99^ 

115.  407-8.  412,  417.  4861 
Doctors,  ji,  77,  85,  112,  114,  iiSr% 

384-5.  491.  503.  S13. 
Door  of  Hope,  38,  77*  ^60-3,  480-85* 
Douw  Memorial  Hospital,  384. 
Dowager  Empress,  49,  50,  129,  213, 

238. 
Dnst  storms,  52. 


Eddy,  Dr.  G.  S.,  26^  ^,  389^ 
Education,  31,  41,  1^-62,  218,  359^ 
420-9,  506-7;  Local  Board 
of,  32,  132,  136,  140-1, 
145-6,  148,  150-1,  157.  213. 
280^  423;  National  Board 
of,  32,  35.  67,  132-4,  137-4P1 
151-7;  Chinese  Church,  381, 
514;  defects  of,  143-5;  de- 
velopment of,  128-132;  ex- 
penses, 133,  422-3;  ideals 
of,  141-143;  industrial,  129- 
31,  143,  218;  institution^, 
261,  288-90,  292-3.  312,  317; 
medical,  119,  137,  384-S; 
mission,  32,  42,  133,  136-7, 
347,  360,  374.  377,  381-4. 
386,  389-90,  513.  515;  Mo- 
hammedan, 373 ;  and  official 
position,  128J9;  physical, 
241,  389;  public  hesdth,  119, 
398;  religious,  389;  social, 
147-62,  423-28;  union,  42, 
386. 
Educational    Association,     Peking, 

156-7. 

Society,  Peking,  157-8. 

statistics,  381,  420-9^  513-S. 

Work,  missionaries  in,  32,  41, 
374.  377f  381-2,  512-3. 
Edwards,  D.  W.,  389. 
Elections,  69. 
Electric,  cars,  63. 

Li^t  Company,  Peking,  2191 
Elevation  of  city,  51. 
Eminent  domain,  74. 


Employment,    how    ohtijnrd, 

instittitional,   a88-9i  291,  2 

29ft  3o8k  311,  315-7. 395 
Empress,  E>owager,  4^  Sft^  lag, 

23a 
English,  30»  m. 
Enp[lish  schools,  137,  389^  514-i 
Epidemic  diseases,  117,  4191 
Evangelism*  42.  sA  3^7,  M  5 
Evangelistic  campaigns,  26^  3861 
Examinations,  old  style,  12B. 
Executions,  317. 
Expectant  officials,  30^  232. 
Expenditure,   education,  133,  4 

institutional,    2S6,    281^   2 
,.  397.  399.301,  309.  315-1 

police,  7ft  406^ 
Experiment     Station,    agricolt 


Extension,  prison,  3xd 


Factories,  161,  163,  319-31. 
Families,  Chinese,    x6i,  242,  2( 

size  of,  91,  339-40^  497- 
Family  mcome,  40^  268^  349-53. 

Rooms  per,  356^  soS- 
Falconry,  22ft 
Far  Eastern   championship  gu 

240-1. 
Feasting,  35. 

Female  students,  32,  lift  130.  i; 
293.    374,    381-2,    3ft, 

Females,  30.  40,  113,  ayot  $27, 
412-16,   488;    49i8;   illitei 
of,    360,    S07;    unman 

i09-i<^  3^7,  Soa 
Feng  T'ai,  70. 
Fertilizer  Gild,  123. 
Finance,  Ministry  of,  66-7,  134 

28CX 
Fines,  gild,  182,  193. 
Fire  department,  2ft  77-9,  407. 
Fires,  79,  407-8w 
First  Peking  prison,  310-15. 
Five  Nations  Poorhouse,  296. 
Five  Saints  Nunnery,  39a 
Flavian,  Father,  3701 
Flood,  51,  266. 
Foochow  incident,  89. 
Food,  cost  of,  269^  27S. 

Free,  38^  265,  267,  376-80,  . 

487. 
Foreign,  23a 
Forbidden  City,  28^  4ft  55-6^  61. 
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^  Foreign  missionaries,  37,  41-2,  112, 

374,  377-^  S13-4. 
K.)         population,  30^  111-13. 

t;  Foragners,  house  renting  by,  liai 

|L  occupations  of,  113. 

Founding  of  Peking,  44. 

Foundlings'  Home,  395-7,  305. 
-    Franciscan  Missionaries  of   Mary, 
\:  42, 374. 

t    Free  clothes  and  food,  38;  365,  367, 
(  376^1,  351.  497. 

{    French  hospital,  118. 

Fu  districts,  68. 

Fu  Wu  Tuan,  393. 

Fuel,  cost  of,  309. 

G. 

Gailey,  R.  IL,  389-90. 

Gambling,  35,  333,  33a 

Gate  houses,  581. 

Gates,  58»  63,  70. 

Gendarmes,  77-8»  407. 

Geographiod  location  of  Peking,  51. 

Geography,  39^  ^1-64.  405. 

German  hospitals.  Ii8u 

GOd  apprenticeship,  186-00;  bar- 
bers, 167,  191,  198*  430^; 
beggars,     374-6;     boycott, 

193.  197;  Courts,  194;  fcr^ 
tihzer,  133;  fines,  183,  193; 
halls,  175;  history,  166-7; 
hours  of  woric,  186;  in- 
come, 181 -3;  initiation  fees, 
169^  181,  338;  meeting, 
1 71-4,  182 ;  membership, 
167-71,  430;  organization, 
17&-81;  patron  saints,  171. 

i75-78»  189,  192.  303;  pool 
and  billiard,  334-5;  poor 
relief,  197,  368,  437;  profit 
sharing,  184;  punishments, 
173.  192;  report,  438-40; 
rules,  190;  story  tellers,  3^, 
337-8;  strikes,  19^-6;  terri- 
tory,   167;   vacations,    186; 

wages,  34,  ^TO,  183-5,  431 ; 
worship,  173,  175-8. 
Gilds,  33,  162,  163-303,  430-44;  and 
apprentice  school,  145;  in 
chamber  of  commerce,  305, 
313,  461-3;  future  of,  301-3; 
and  government,  34,  300; 
Korean,  166;  and  officials, 
34,  165,  180,  300;  and  police, 
34,  i^  174,  ^00,  216-8; 
provincial,  36^  334,  232 ;  size 
of,  171,  430;  and  taxes,  165, 
181. 


Girl  students,  33,  119^  ija  133-7, 
^3,  374,  381-3,  3$5i  39^^ 
515. 

Girls,  sale  of,  37,  344-5. 

schools  for,  119,  130,  133,  134-7, 

139^    374,   377i    381-3,    ^ 

390^  397,  400^  4»t  S15. 
Glass  factory,  319. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Chauncey,  388;  397. 

Government,  36^  65-9(X  406-411;  b^ 
agreement,  60;  and  busi- 
ness, 300,  310;  democratic 
control  of,  71,  85;  and 
gilds,  34,  300;  natbnal,  39^ 
66-8;  provincial,  66. 

Grand  Canal,  4^53- 

Great  Wall  of  Chma,  45.  51. 

Gredk  Orthodox  Churdi,  37,  43, 
37S'77. 

H. 

Hai  Huang  Ts'un,  46. 

Half-day  schools,  33,  8$,  133,  xA 

147,  153,  4aa 
Han  d^asty,  45,  167. 

Han  Im,  138^  146. 

Health,  31,  "4-1^,  417-419;  board 
of,  3ft  77,  84-S,  "4;  cam- 
paign,  43,  398;  lectures, 
115,  lift  390;  ordinances, 
114. 

Heaven,  Son  of,  65. 

Temple  of,  36^  41,  48;  340^  3^ 

Higher  Technical  College  31-2,  I34f 

3ia 
Highways,  city  and  national,  5^  62. 
Hill-Murray  Mission  to  the  Chinese 

Blind,  378^  388^  513- 
Hillier,  E.  G.,  p,  146,  153. 
History,  city,  38^  44-50. 

gUd,  166-7. 
Hoagland,  A.  N.,  340. 
Home  conditions  and  prostituttoo, 

2M3* 
Home  for  crippled  children,  394. 

Foundlings ,  385-7,  305. 

Old    Ladies',    3^    300-3,    304f 

339-40,  XiA,  499. 
Old  Peoples%  303,  374- 
Owning,  40,  354,  503. 
Women's  Industrial,  77,  36(VI, 
296. 
HospiUls,  31,  42,  374,  384.  5'^ 
Hotels,  35.  233-4.  ^ 

House,  persons  per,  96^  371,  33>8-ft 
413,  48ft  490. 
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IioQSC  Of  Rcpfcic  otJtncs»  66l 
Houses,  nmnMr  of.  113,  271,  326, 
412,  48& 

rendiiff  of  bj  fofcjgDcn^  112. 
Howard.  Jolm,  312. 
Hsi  Chih  Men,  54. 
Hsi  dun  Fn,  4S- 
Hskh,  Dr.  £.  T^  39& 
Hsiciit  69L 

Prisons.  7(K  2^7-^ 
Hsil  So.  29a 
Hsm  Ts'ai.  12a 
Hsntng  Hsi  Ling;  2901 
Hstian  Tmiff,  50^  6x. 
Hstm.  Tien  Fa,  6L 
Hso  Shih  Ying;  51a 
Hn  Cheng  Ho.  53. 
Hn  Suh.  Dr.  158L 
Hian  Wo.  ^ 
Huang  Ch'eqg,  57. 
Huang  Ho^  51. 
Huang  Ti,  177. 
Hun  Ho.  ^ 
Hut'ungs,  GO. 


Ice  cream  inrlors.  23a 
Illiteracy.  41.  2fio.  $07- 
Illiterates,  ages  ox,  361,  507. 
Imperial  C^  28;  4ft  SO-T- 
Income,  famify,  40,  266;  349-$3>  S«; 
gild.  181-3;  int>portion  for 
rent,  356,  504-5;  9akd  size 
of  famuy,  271. 
Independent  Chinese  Churches,  42, 
380,  3»7,  4po,  514-5- 
Missionaries,  378^  513. 
Indoor  relief,  38^  2^,  2^-306^  395-7- 
Industrial    education,    129-31,    143, 
2ia 
Home,  women's,  77,  260-1. 
Schools,  69,  129-30,  145-6^  290, 

293,  42a 
Shop  for  women,  43,  397. 
Union,  Lu  Pan,  202-4,  4u^-5i. 
Work,  institutional,  268-9^  291, 
293-7,    299,    303,    308;    3", 
315-7.  395-7. 
Russian  Orthodox  Mission,  377. 
Industry,  modem,  219-21;  and  sex, 
99;  women  in,  40^  220^  327. 
Infant  mortality,  116,  348,  503. 
Infectious  diseases,  117,  419. 
Innocent,  Bishop.  375-^ 
Insane  Asylum,  85,  125. 

Criminals,  81. 
Insanity,  Amount  of,  126L 


Inside  Pofice  Districts,  Jft  Sg. 

Institmiooal  Diet,  205^^  2A  ?>& 
309t  £3.  316;  cdncatam 
261.  2B8-A  290-3.  3U,  317; 


2ger,    29^301,    3091    315-7; 


2991  313 ;  qurfUmiuiie, 
520;  recreation,  21ft  sfB^ 
239^  309^  313;  rdief,  A 
267.  «l3-lo6^  395-7:  sanitafy 
conditioiis>  296^,  299^  $M, 

308;  311.  31S  3171  vsfc^ 
285^   2B8,   291-2;   294»  V> 

3991   3P3.   308^   3il»  316-7; 
woric  28&iX  291,  29(3-7,  29ft 
308;  3"»  315-7.  395-7. 
Institntions,  tmnatrs  of,  28S-7»  ^4^ 

3".  314-7. 
Interior,  minister  of,  2ft  66-7»  TU 

75^  9l>  93.  134.  ?36^  279k 

206^  290^  445-^ 
International  Recreation  Qnhk  241. 
International  Ref  om  Burcan,  32S1 

378;  513. 

J. 

Jade  fountain,  60;  6x. 
Japanese,  hqycott,  88^  197,  jg6> 

hospitals,  118L 

number  of,  30^  xix. 

in  Shantung,  ^. 

Teachers,  131. 
Jenfi^  Khan,  46. 
Jenzeutang   Orphanafi^e,   42;    374. 
Jesuit  Fathers,  41,  ^4. 
f/tunesse,  La,  go,  ma, 
Jews,  41. 
Justke  and  chamber  of  commerce 

courts,  209. 
Justice,'  Ministry  of,  66,  206,  210, 
310^  465,  469;  471. 

K 

Kaffaroff,  Arch.  Palla^,  376. 
K'ang,  292,  29^  313,  35^  S061 
K'ang  Hsi,  375- 
Kan  Hua  So,  p,  260,  2g6, 
Kao  Liang  River,  45. 
Karpo£F,  Arch«  Gury,  376. 
Khanbalig,  48. 
Khitans,  45. 

Kindergarten,  12ft  132,  381,  420^  515. 
Trainmg  School,  42,   157,  324 

Korean  gilds,  x6& 
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Korns,  Dr.  J.  H.,  259. 

Kuan,  369. 

Kuang  An  Market,  77 ^  AffJ, 

Ktiblai  Khan,  46,  53. 

Kung  Ch'ang,  43,  276^  294,  319^  397- 


Labor  gilds,  33* 

Lakes,  61. 

Lama  Temple,  369,  389. 

Lamaism,  41,  3S9. 

Land  taxes,  69,  70,  74. 

Language  school,  42,  393-4f  3^^ 

Lao  Tze,  312. 

Law,  lack  of/  165. 

Laws  for  chambers  of  commerce, 

204.  451-71. 
Lecture  hall  questionnaire,  520. 
Lecture  halls,  ZZ^  I47-IS2,  424-428. 
Lectures,  42,  93,  148-150,  213,  387, 

38ft    390,    394.    42s,    444; 
health,  115,  119,  398;  prison, 

312;     temple    market,    zz^ 

152-3,  213. 
Left  police  districts,  29,  59. 
Legation  guards,  59. 

Quarter,  29^  49,  5^^  i",  229, 

38a 
Legations,  59,  384. 
Lennox,  Dr.  W.  G.,  102,  no,  258^ 

347-a 
Li.  56,  57. 
Liao  d^asty,  45. 
Libraries,  zz,  152-6,  389,  427-& 
Library  questionnaire,  519. 
Licensed  quarter,  242. 
Licensing,   of    doctors,   31,   TJ%  85, 

114;   of   midwives,  ^y^  85, 

114;  of  prostitutes,  37,  T7% 

80,  246,  407,  409. 
Likin,  212,  221. 
Li  Tzu  Ch'eng,  49. 
Literacy,  41,  360-1. 
Literary  degrees,  128-9. 
Living,  standard  of,  170,  185,  268-70. 
Liu  Hsi  Lien,  394. 
Liu  Li  Ch*ang,  46. 
Lo  Tsu,  177,  431-2,  434. 
Location  of  Peking,  51. 
London    Mission,    z'fit   381,   384-S, 

387,  5 1 5-6. 
Lou  Pei  Yuan,  48. 
Loyal  Temperance  League,  389. 
Lu  Gieng  Yu,  87. 
Lung  Ch  uan  Ssu,  289. 
Lu  Pan,  175,  444. 

Industrial  Union,  202-4,  444-$i* 


M. 


Ma  Chiang,  23a 
Machinery  and  .the  gilds,  201. 
Magazine,  Municipal  Council,  73. 
Magazines,  student,  33,  90,  1591 
Male  students,  32,  130,  i33-7»  374f 

381-2,  385,  389,  515. 
Males,  30^  40,   "3,  243,  270,  327, 

342,  488,  498;  excess  of,  99- 

102;  illiteracy  of,  360^  507; 

unmarried,  109,  340,  50a 
Manchu  Bannermen,  49^  sJS,  97,  325. 

Pensions,  97,  273,  353,  502. 
Manchus,  97,   167,  272,  273-5,  341. 

353,  498. 
Capture    Peking,   49. 
Mandarin,  158,  161-2. 
Marco  Polo,  48^ 

Martial  condition,  40,  109^  345,  50a 
Markets,  r7,  82,  213,  228^^  324,  389^ 

407,  475. 
Marriage,  age  at,  iio^  347. 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.,  128  . 

Mary,  Franciscan  Missionaries  of, 

42,  374. 
Masculinity  of  births,  116. 
Mat  shed  theatres,  224. 
Maxims  for  apprentices,  188^  440-4. 
Maximus,  Father,  375. 
Medical,    attendance,    institutional, 

288;  291,  29ft  313. 
College,    Union,   48,    118,    136, 

258-9,  384-5,  398^  402. 
College,  Women  s,  42,  119^  136, 

Education,  119^  137,  384-6. 
Missionary  Association  of  Lon- 
don, 385. 
Medical  work,   Chinese  in,  384-5; 
Mission,    118,    374,    384-5, 
513*   516;   Missionaries  in, 

374.  384-5,  513. 
Meetings,  gild,     1^1-4,  183. 

Police  supervision  of,  83. 
Mei  Lang  Fang,  226. 
Mei  Shan,  61. 

Membership,  ^Id,  167-71,  43a 
Mental  defectives,  126,  334. 
Meteorological      conditions,     51-2^ 

405. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  3i8» 

378,  381,  383,  385,  387,  40C\ 

513.  515-6. 
Methodist  Mission,  United,  378,  513. 
Metropolitan  District,  29^  3^  68-70^ 

134.  ^n-^  318. 

Miao,368. 
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Middle  tdiooli.  lap-ip,  132-3,  135-7, 

aSg^  381,  421. 
Midwives,    119^  419;   licensing  of, 

77,  %•  114;  school  for,  119, 

134- 
Militaiy  governors,  66. 
Miliury  guard,  29^  38^  66,  70-1,  I34» 
277-90,  334.  373 ;  and  police, 
70. 
Minff  dynasty,  48^  61,  153. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, 66b  134.  204,  206,  210, 
2i6b  452,  454-8^  465,  471. 
Of  Finance,  66-7,  134.  I37»  28a 
Of  Interor,  29^  66-7,  7h  75-6, 
91.  93.   134,  236b  279b  a86b 
290^  445'^. 
Of  Justice,  6(5b  206b  210^  310b 

465,  46ft   471.     ^ 
Minors,  punishment  of,  81. 
Misdemeanants,  81,  410. 
Misdemeanors,  8ob  81,  APS-^O- 
Mission  to  the  Chinese  Blind,  378^ 

388b  S13. 
Mission,  churches,  41-2,  373-4»377'8b 

512;  dispensaries,  259b  374* 

384-5.    516;    education,   32, 

42,  133.  136-7.  347,  3^  37Af 

377.  381-4.  386,  389^)0,  513. 
515;  Greek  Orthodox,  27, 

43,  375-7;  hospitals,  42, 
Ii8b  374.  384-S.  S^^l  Prot- 
estant, 25,  43,  137,  318,  378- 
9h  513.  515-^;  Roman 
Catholic,  27,  41.  373-4.  512; 
schools,  3^  42,  133.  136-7. 
374,  377.  381-3.  512,  51s; 
University.  See  Peking  Uni- 
versity (Union). 

Mission  Work,  evangelistic,  27,  41-2, 
374.  377,  378-81,  S12-3. 
Medical,  42,  "8,  374,  384-5.  Si3. 
S16. 

Missionaries,  27,  41-2,  112,  374,  377- 
8k  513-4;  in  educational 
work,  32,  41.  374.  377, 
381-2,    512-3;    independent, 

378,  513;  in  medical  work, 

374.  384-5.  513. 
Moat,  s6,  60. 
Mobility  of  labor,  164. 
Modem  industry,  219-21 ;  and  gilds, 

I99> 
Model  Lecture  Hall,  33,  150-2,  428. 

Prisons,  3ft  7P»  304.  307,  3iot 
Mohammed,  312. 
Mohammedan  education,  373. 

Foody  23a 


Mohaimnedanlsni,    41,   368^ 

5". 
Mohammedans,  9Bb  329,  17: 

496. 
Money  chan^rs,  215. 
Mongols,  61,  g8b  341.  4* 

Capture   PcAdng,  46. 
Monopoly,  gild,  i^Ql 
Monte  Corvino,  Giovanni  d 

37^- 
Mortality,  mf  ant,  1 16,  3A  [ 
Mortgagees,  taxes  on,  74. 
Mosques,  41,  280,  37^-3,  4° 
Mott,  Dr.  John  R.,  26^  386, 
Moving:  pictures,  361,  223,  2j 
Municipal  Council,  ^  66-7. 

249,    27ft   2^-6t  2i 
Magazine,  7$, 
Museums,  77. 
My  Nearest   Neighbors  is 

331-4. 

N. 

Nan  Hai,  6i. 

National  Assembly,  661 

Government,  29^  66-81 
Nei  Ch'cng,  56. 
Neighbors,   my   nearest  in 

321-4. 
New   Thought    movement. 

86-90,   158^,  42a 
New  World,  35.  36,  238^ 
New  York  population,  414 
Newspaper  reading  rooms, 

151.   154-6.  4^ 
Newspapers,  131,  361,  421, 

prostitution,  254-5. 
Night  schools,   43,    162,  3J 

515. 
Normal  schools,  42.  130-1, 

vt     t.  ^'.^'  ^''   ^'  422, 
North  City.  29.  49.  56.  58. 

North   China  Athletic   As; 

239-41. 
Union  College,  136,  23^ 
Union     Language     Sd 

383-4.  386. 
Union    Women's    Col 

136.  yiS,  381.  391. 
Womens   Union    Medi 

lege.  42.  119.   136. 
Union  Theological  Scl 

381. 
Novels.   155,   157. 
Nu  Hsi  I  So.  296. 
Nunnery.  Five  Saints,  29a 
Nurses'   Training   School, 

136^384-61 
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O. 

Occupations,    112,    326^    329^    353, 

490-6,  S02. 
Octroi,  35,  212,  219^  221. 
Official    life   and    prostitution,   38^ 

243,  256. 
Official     position,    and     educatioUi 

128-9. 
Officials,  and  chamber  of  commerce, 

210-2;   expectant,  30^  232; 

and    gilds,    34,    165,    180^ 

200-2;  number  of,  30. 
Ogilvie,  C  L.,  zi^* 
O-Kai  Owi,  309. 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  268,  300-2,  304, 

339-40,  344  4» 
Old  People  s  Home,  302,  374. 
Opium  burning,  71. 
Oriental  Hotel,  230. 

Orphanage,  42,  207-8^  :a87-9>  ^8S>-90^ 
374. 

Outdoor  relief,  38^  264-8,  276-85. 

Outside  police  districts,  29^  5ft  77. 

P. 

Pai  Ho,  51,  M. 

Palaces,  4ft  61,  7a 

Palanquins,  63. 

Pang  Ch'uan,  176. 

P'ao  Ma  Ch'ang,  220. 

Parks,  35,  223,  236-^ 

Parliament,  2ft  50,  66. 

Parole  of  prisoners,  312. 

Patents,  191. 

Patron  saints  of  gilds,  171,  175-ft 

i8ft  192,  203. 
Paved  roads,  2ft  50^  62,  72,  75. 
Peddlers,  396-7f  493- 
Pei  Hai,  61. 
Pei  Ping  Fu.  48. 
Pei  Tang  Cathedral  41,  374,  512. 

Church,  40,  338. 

Church  Survey,  335-67f  497-Sio. 
Peking,  area  of,  6ft  413 ;  capture  of, 
46^  49;  founding  of,  44;  lo- 
cation of,  51 ;  siege  of,  4ft 

Athletic  Association,  239-41. 

Athletic  Qub,  241. 

Chamber    of    Commerce,    212, 
458^1. 

Christian  Student  Work  Union, 
42,  386-7. 

Convention,  A  378. 

Educational  Society,  156-7. 

Electric  Light  Co.,  2IQl 

Hankow  R.  R.,  54,  28ft 


,,  Mukden  R.  R.,  54,  28ft 
Orphanage,  287,  304- 
Pavilion,  235. 
Suivuan  R.  R.,  54,  28ft 
Umversity     (Gov.),     31,     128, 
131, 133-4.  I58»  161-2, 289, 422. 
University    (Mission),   32,   42, 

136^  239-4ft' 381-3,  386,  391, 
402. 
Water  Co.,  31,   121,   167,  2ift 
286,  325. 

Pensions,  Mandiu,  97,  273,  353. 

Persons,  per  house,  06^  271,  328^ 
413,  48ft  i^ 
per  room,  J57,  505. 

Pettus,  W.  B.,  384. 

Philadelphia  population,  96^  9ft 
ios-6,  413-5. 

Philanthropy,  38^  264-306^  486-7. 

Physical  education,  241,  38ft 

Physicians,  31,  TJ*  85,  114.  118. 

Pig  Market,  324. 

Fm  Er  Yuan,  287,  304. 

Pittsburg  population,  96^  33ft  413-4- 

Playgrounds,  36,  43,  39ft 

Plays,  theatrical,  155,  224-5. 

Plural  wives,  2cp-6ft  51& 

Police,  38^  5ft  00-7,  70-1,  75-86,  91-3, 
112,  114-ift  122.^.  134,  147, 
174,  196,  200,  216-8,  226-7, 
233.  ^,  242,  248^  260-3,  268, 
275-81,  a86^  295,  298-30ft 
3«-3,  31^  353,  406-11. 

Police,  board,  29,  66-7,  75-7,  8ft  01, 
114,  124,  157,  248^  286; 
Board  of  Health,  2ft  84-5, 
1 14-5;  brothel  regulations, 
477-9;  building  permits,  84; 
and  business,  34,  20ft  21^ 
18;  censorship,  8i3,  226-7: 
census,  2ft  3ft  91-4,  96^ 
9ft  loi,  lOft  ii2-r  321,  ^4, 
412-4,  416,  488-96;  districts, 

aft  5ft  77,  96^  9ft  "5,  407-8^ 
412,  417,  486;  examination 
of  stores,  83;  expenditures, 
7ft  408.9;  and  the  gilds,  54. 
i6ft  174,  20ft  216^;  half- 
day  schools,  33,  85,  132, 
147;  hospitals,  11^  407, 
409;  insane  asylum,  85, 
126;  institutions,  2ft  ^ 
126,  295,  29ft  292,  295,  298^ 
302,  407,  409;  number  of, 
2p^  77-8^  406-7;  organiza- 
tion, 76^  406-7;  poor  re- 
lief, 268;  poorhouse,  297- 
30ft  407,  409;  and  proid* 
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tution  248-a  a6o-3,  407-9^ 
477-?5;  regulatioiis,  84,  "4, 
123,  216^  226,  233^  24l\ 
a6i,  471-4.  477-85;  rdationi 
with  miliury  guard,  ^o; 
rent  of  toilets,  123 ;  salanes, 
79,  408;  schools,  33.  77»  &^ 

85.  i»  134,  147.  407.^.409; 
street  cleaning  and  lis^t- 
ing,  83.  124,  372,  409;  tax 
regulations,  472,  477-9^ 

Politics  and  business,  164. 

Pool  and  billiards,  35-4  234-5.  2A 
389,  475. 

Poor,  3^268,  270,  329.  395.  496; 
business  of,  329*  49^;  P^^' 
sons  per  house,  329,  496; 
relief.  38.  I97,  264-306,  394, 
487;  religion  of,  3^  49^; 
sex  of,  270,  329,  496. 

Poorhousc.  43.  80,  85.  297-300,  395-7, 
407.  409^  499. 
Five  Nations,  296. 

Women's,  340^  349.  499^ 

Population.  30,  91- "3.  41^10; 
American  cities,  30»  94-90, 
99,  102-6,  no,  116,  ai7,  339, 
346b  355.  413-5.  504;  density, 
30b  94.  271,  326,  413;  for- 
eign, 30,  111-12;  growth  of, 
94,  113,  413;  in  industnr 
and  commerce,  163;  T.  S. 
K.  district.  39.  326,  488^ 

Porter,  L.  C,  239. 

Poverty,  38.  4^  264-306,  329.  486-7, 
496 ;  and  Confucianism,  330. 

Po  Yun  Kuan,  46. 

Prayer  wheels,  369- 

Preaching,  prison,  312,  318. 

Presbyterian  Mission.  137.  318^  378. 
381.  384-S,  387.  401.  513.  515. 

President.  The,  29,  66.  279. 

President  s  office  and  Octroi.  213. 

Prices  fixed  by  gilds.  34»  190. 

Primary  schools,  12^30*  132-3. 
138-9.  141.  381,  420,  422,  515. 

Princeton  University  Center  in 
China.  391. 

Prisons,  39.  70.  307-20;  death  rate, 
316;  education,  312,  317; 
employment,  311,  315-71  es- 
capes. 316;  lectures,  312; 
preaching.  312.  318;  sani- 
tary conditions  of.  39.  308, 
3^3,  3^^7\  schools.  312, 
317;  sentences,  309^  3^4. 
316;  stoff,  3ft  313,  316; 
work,  308,  3".  315-7. 


Priaon,  Ching  Chao,  70^  317. 

Extension,  316. 

First  Pekuig,  310-1$. 

Hsien,  70^  J09u 

ModeL  3ft  70^  304>  307.  3^ 

Old  style,  39,  307. 

Reformed,  ^  70^  307. 

Second  Peking,  315-6. 
Prisoners,  ages  of,  31S  3i8;  dma 
of,  joa  314,  317;  noate 
of,  308,  314-7;  parokot 
312;  punishment  of^  ]B| 
312;  Relief  AssooaM 
319 ;  reward  of.  313.  m 
wages  of,  308^  3".  W: 
women,  30ft  313. 
Probationers,      cfanrcfa,     362.   s^ 

513-4- 
Profit  sharii^.  gild,  18^ 

Prostitutes,  37.  M^  333.  477;  ft^ 
eign,  247 ;  rescue  work  far. 
48,   ^1-3. 

Prostitution,  57,  242-2613,  477-4$; 
clandestine,  247;  fiooaoi 
of  ,37.  77,  8ot  246,  407,409: 
and  newspapers,  2SH: 
questionnaire^  517;  aai 
recreation,  3IS,  223,  lA  ^ 

^34,  ^  a3ft    243.   251,  ass^; 
regulations      for,     477-b; 

taxes,  7S,  24ft  4/9^1/^ 
theatres,  226^  251,  255^ 
Protestant      churches,     42,    37W^ 
400-1,  S13-4. 

Missions,  25,  42,  137,  318;  sfi- 

Schools,    32,    42,    136-7,  jto-* 
514-5. 
ProtcsUnts,  42,  328,  380^  489^  5X^4. 
Provincial    gilds.    35-6,    224,  332. 
Government,  66. 
Schools,    13a 
Public  health  education,  tig,  JSiL 
Public  libraries,  33,  153-6. 
Punishments,   gild,    173,   192;  insti- 
tutionsO,  291,  298;  393,  » 
312;  prison,  30ft  312. 


Questionnaires,  337,   517-21. 

R. 

Race,  97.  34i»  49^ 
Racing,  horse,  35,  22a 
Railroads,  54  221,  2891 
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lUinfall,  31,  52,  4C^. 

Keading  rooms,  newspaper,  33,  148; 
151,  154-^  42S. 

Recreation,  35,  223-41,  361,  ^, 
475 A  508;  centers,  238-9; 
hours,  225,  234-5,  238-9;  in- 
stitutional, 288^  291,  296^ 
309*  313;  and  prostitution, 
36^  223,  226,  231,  234,  239^ 

^   .  ^   ^^»  .^5i»  255-6. 
Red  Cross,  Amencan,  294. 

Red  Cross,  Chinese,  294. 

Red  light  district,  242. 

Rces,  Dr.  W.  H.,  383. 

Reform  Bureau,  International,  325, 
37S,  $13- 
School,  77,  8s,  295-6,  304,  407. 
Society,  Buddhist,  125,  370-2. 

Reformatoiy,  Women's,  260-1. 

Reformed  Prisons,  39^  70^  307. 

Relief  Association,  women's  and 
children's,  401. 

Rdief,  Catholic,  374;  community, 
394;  gild,  197,  437;  indoor, 
3a  267,  283-306,  395-7;  in- 
stitutional, 38,  267,  283-306, 
395-7 ;  Mohammedan,  372, 
373;  outdoor,  38^  264-8^ 
276^;  poor,  38.  197,  264- 
306,  394.  487;  private,  264, 
267;  public,  264. 

Religions,  40-2,  328,  368H92,  489^  496, 
511-6. 

Religious  education,  389. 

Work,  41-2,  368-92,  |ii-6l 

Renaissance  Magazine,  100. 

Movement,  25,  33,  86-90^   158- 
62,  42a 

Rent,  40,  269,  355»  S04. 

Rent,  per  room,  356,  504. 

Proportion  of  income  for,  356^ 

S04-5. 
Rentm^  by  foreigners,  112. 

Republic  established,  50. 

Rescue  Home  (see  Door  of  Hope). 

Residence,  length  of,  342,  498. 

Residences,  320,  488. 

Restaurants,  35,  223,  230,  389. 

Returned  students,  15a  359^  369. 

Revolution  of  191 1,  50. 

Ricksha  shelters,  ^. 

Ricksha  taxes,  73. 

Rickshas,  63,  83,  331-2. 

Right  police  districts,  29,  59. 

Roads,  29,  50,  54»  62,  69,  72,  75,  294. 

Robberies,  82,  411. 

Rockefeller    Foundation,    31,    118^ 

385. 


Roman   Catholic   Mission,   27,   41, 

373-4  51a. 
Room,  rent  per,  356^  504. 

Rooms    per    family    and    person, 

^      .     ^S^7,  S05. 

Russian  Orthodox  Mission,  27,  42, 

375-7. 


S. 


St  Joseph,  Sisters  of, 442,  374. 

St  Louis  population,  96,  339,  413-4. 

Sale  of  girls,  37,  244-5. 

Salt  vegetable,  309. 

Salvation  Army,  378,  513,  515. 

San  Hai,  61. 

Sanitary    conditions,     institutional, 

39»  296-7,  29A  301,  308,  311, 
^  ,     .    313,  315-7. 
School,  apprentice,  136,  145-7,  218, 

423. 
Bible   Teachers'   Training,   42, 

136^  324,  386. 
Commerce    and    Finance,    137, 


..   381,  385^  391. 
jndergarten  Ti 


Kindergarten  Training,  42,  137, 

324,  386. 
Language.  North- China  Union, 

42,  383-4. 

Midwives,  119^  134 

Nurses'  Training,  42,  119^  136, 
384-6. 

Physical  Education,  241. 

Reform,  77,  85,  295-6,  304,  407. 

System,  129,  132-3. 

Tuition,  133. 
Schools,  Bannermen,  129^  130,  138^ 
420;  for  blind,  27,  32,  146^ 
i^.  388,  420;  for  boys  and 
girls,  119.  130,  132,  134-7, 
374,  377.  381-2,  38s,  ife 
397,  400^  420,  515;  of  cabi- 
net ministries,  66-7,  119^ 
132,  134;  Catholic,  374,  5"; 
Chinese  Church,  32,  381, 
514;  curricula  of,  131,  145, 
420-1, 423 ;  English,  137,  389. 
514-S;  expenses  of,  133, 
422-3 ;  of  government 
boards,  66-7,  119^  132,  134; 
half-day,  35,  85,  132,  147, 
152,  420;  higher,  31,  ii8-ft 

130-1,  133-7,  139-40,  381, 
384-5;  industrial,  69^  129- 
130,  14S-6,  290,  293.  420; 
institutional,  261,  280-90^ 
293,  297,  312,  317;  medical, 
119,   134-6,  384-5;   middle 
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ip  Ta  Tu,  48. 

s  ~a  Yuan  Ssu,  45. 

K   T'ai  Ho  Tien,  55. 

Tai  Hung  Sze,  309. 

j>    T'ai  Shan,  176. 

T'ang  dynasty,  45,  153- 
I     T'ao  Lu  Kung,  I58»  267. 

Taoism,  41. 

Taoists,  S29. 

Tarter  City,  ag,  56,  s& 

Taxes,  68-70,  73,  165,  181,  210,  ai6, 
264,  472,  479;  brothel,  73. 
249;  exemption  from,  74; 
Hsien,  69;  gild,  165,  181; 
land,  69,  70,  74;  military 
guard,  70;  prostitute,  73, 
249,  479-80;  store,  73,  216^ 
472;  theatre,  246-7;  vehicle, 

Teadiers,  130-1,  133,  288,  291. 

College,   31-2,    128-9,    134.   162, 
21& 

Japanese,  131. 
Technical  College,  31-2,  134,  218. 
Telegraph  lines,  55. 
Telephones,  55,  219. 
Temperature,  52,  J05. 
Temple,  of  Agriculture,  36,  237,  369. 

Of  Confucius,  41,  291,  3^  369. 

Of  Heaven,  36,  41,  48^  240,  263, 

Lamar3^389. 

Market    festivals,    213,    228-9^ 

Mar£et  lectures,  33,  152-3,  2I3- 
Temples,  401. 
Tcnney,  Dr.  C.  W.,  132. 
Theatres,  35,  223,  238-9;  and  pros- 
titution, 226,  251,  255-6;  and 
poor  relief,  227,  297. 
Thefts,  83,  411. 
Theological  seminaries,  42,  136,  374, 

_. .         377,  381. 
Thieves'  market,  82,  213. 

strike,  89^  197. 
Tibetans,  98. 
Tientsin,  68. 

Tientsin  Pukow  R.  R.,  54,  289. 
Teng  Shih  K'ou  Church,  40^  338^ 

^    393. 

Church  Survey,  335-67,  497-5IO. 

District    Survey,    3ft    321-330^ 

488-06. 
Toilets,  public,  123,  326. 
Tokio  population,  99,  413. 
Training    School,    Bible    Teachers, 

42,  136,  324,  386. 


Training  School,  Kindergarten,  42, 
137,  324,  386. 
Nurses,  42,  lift  136^  384-6. 
Traffic,  63. 

Treaty  port,   Pcidng  not  a,  163. 
Ts'ai  Yuan  Pei,  Dr.,  158. 
Ts'ao  Ju  Lin,  87,  325,  394- 
Ts'ao  K'un,  400. 
Ts'ao  Chang,  39ft 
Tsing  Hua,  70,  128,  240,  288w 
Tuition,   school,   133. 
Tung  An  Shih  Ch'ang,  77,  213,  275. 
Tung  Chiao  Min  Hsiang,  58. 
T'ung  Hsien,  60,  70. 
T'ung  Su  K'e,  227. 
Twenty-one  Demands,  88. 
Tzu^  309. 
Tzu  Chin  Ch'eng,  56. 

U. 

Uniform  factory,  22a 
Union  educational  institutions,  42, 
lift  136-7.  381-2,  386. 
Medical   College,  48^   118;   136^ 

258s>,  384-5,  398*  402. 
Work,  42,  ^18.  386-a 
United  Methodist  Mission,  378,  513* 
University,    Government    (see   rc- 
Wng  University — Gov.) 
Mission  (see  Peking  University 

— ^Union) 
of  Southern  California,  391. 
of  Wisconsin,  391. 
Unmarried,  109-10,  346-7,  50a 

V. 

Vacations,  gild,  186. 
Vaccination,  lift  286,  398-ft 
Venereal  disease,  17,  126^  258-ft 
'•Very  poor,"  38.  268,  270,  395,  486. 
Vital  statistics,  116-7,  347-ft  501. 
Voluntary  service,  church,  41,  365, 

51a 
Voting,  66,  6ft 

W. 

Wages,  actors',  226;  factory,  220; 
gild,  34,  170,  183-5,  431 ;  in- 
crease of,  184,  431 ;  institu- 
tional, 2S6,  288^  291-2,  294, 
296,  299,  303,  J08,  3", 
316-7;  librarians,  154-^; 
police,  79;  prisoners',  306; 
311,  317;  story  tellers',  227; 
teachers',  133,  288,  291. 
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Wai  ai'ei«  561 

Wai  Hans,  170^  joa. 

Wall  of  aiina.  Gnat,  45»  5i- 

WaUs  of  Peking  cities,  48^  sS^ 

Wan  Fiog  Hsien,  6^ 

War,  Board  of,  66,  70,  11%  134$  ^otk 

Wardens,  prison,  39,  3I3»  3i& 

Water-carriers,  lao^  16^,  430^ 

Water  Company,  Peking,  3h  ^h 
167,  2ift  a96,  32s 

Water  supply,  3h  61,  lao^  325. 

Wellesley,  391. 

Wells,  31,  lao^  3^ 

Wen  Li,  158. 

White  Leggings,  78. 

White  River,  51,  jj. 

Wickes,  Mrs.  F.  S^  40^  330^  331- 

Wife,   secondary,   250^ 

Williams,  S.  W.,  12a 

Wind,  51,  405. 

Winter  Palace,  61. 

Women,  head  of  house,  327;  in 
industry,  40,  220^  w;  med- 
ical education  for,  iij); 
place  of,  j6^  37>  242;  pns- 

oners,  309i  313- 
Women's  and  Children's  Rdief  As- 
sociation, 401. 

Christian    Temperance    Union, 
324,  388. 

College,  42,  136^  32s  381,  391. 

Foreign     Missionary     Society 
(Methodist),  37^  513- 

Industrial  Home,  77,  260-1,  296. 

Industrial  Shop,  43,  397. 

Medical   College,  42,   119^   136, 

Reformatory^  200-i« 


Work;  hours  of,  185A  aso^  Ai 

ags.  29ft  3",  315. 3S4  A] 
Work;     institutional,    s6^  9] 

3913-7.    299^   3(^  joa  A] 

315-7.  395-7. 
Woricshop  for  women,  4^  jg. 
Workshops    (see  Knng  Ck'w^. 
Workshops,  gild,  173.  i7S-3* 
Wu  Lien  T(£,  Dr^  118^  U^ 
Wu  Fei  Fu,  40a 
Wu  Ta  Ssu,  4a 

Y. 

Y.  Bi.  C  A.,  42,  120^  236^  23H' 
3i6v   318^  378;  384.  3»; 

389-9^     393-4*    3»  !»' 

Y.  W.  C  A^  288,  361,  378. 384. 9 

g3-4,  39ft  40B.  514^ 
Yamen,  06^  60. 

Yang  Lao  Yuan,  300^  3Q4- 

Yao,  Emperor,  44. 

Yellow  River,  51. 

Yen  Chingi  461 

Yen  Ching  College,  42,  136^  32s  ]ii 

391. 
Yen,  City  of,  45. 

Yen,  state  of,  44. 

Yuan  dynasty,  4S,  153. 

Yuan  Ming  Yuan,  49. 

Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  37,  SP,  iji,  20^ 

215,  246,  293,  3691 
Yu  Chou,  45. 

Yu  Ming  workhouse,  77, 
Yui,  David  Z.  T.,  143. 
Yung  Lo^  4& 
Yung  Tao  Frank,  236^  263. 
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